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PREFACE. 


A  TBw  wordi  win  suffice  to  explain  the  general  character  of  the  fbl- 
lowiog  work.  The  reporter  waa  requested  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  it,  and  hopes  that  he  has  done  some  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
justice,  and  religion,  in  perpetuating  a  full  record  of  the  case.  A  strict 
impartiality,  the  highest  recommendation  to  such  a  work,  he  has  carefully 
endeavoured  to  maintain;  and  he  thinks  that  a  candid  examination  will 
satisfy  every  reader,  that  the  idea  of  its  being  a  party  puhlication,  an  idea 
to  which  the  supposed  bias  of  his  private  opinions  and  feelings  may  give 
rise,  is  entirely  erroneous. 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  whole  argument,  both  that  upon  the  trial  at 
Nisi  Prius,  and  that  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  before  the  Court  in 
bank,  would  have  swelled  the  book  to  an  ungainly  size:  it  could  not  con- 
veniently have  been  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
Selection  and  condensation  were  therefore  absolutely  neceisary,  but  the 
principles  which  here  governed  the  reporter  in  this  part  of  his  labour 
should  be  fully  explained,  that  all  responsibility  may  rest  where  it  pro- 
perly belongs.  First,  however,  he  would  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  volume.  Judge  Rogers*  charge  to  the  jury,  with  the 
exception  of  the  introductory  paragraph,  whicli  was  not  written,  and  the 
final  opinion  of  the  Court,  have  been  taken  from  the  original  manuscripts, 
and  fftat  care  has  been  exercised  to  insure  their  accuracy.  The  parol 
testimony  is  given  without  curtailment,  in  the  precise  language  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  counsel,  so  far  as  that  could  be  preserved.  It  ia  re- 
ported, for  the  moat  part,  in  the  usual  method-^— not  by  way  of  dialogue, 
as  much  of  it  was  given  in,  which  would  unnecessarily  have  swelled  the 
work,  but  by  connecting  together  the  questions  and  answers,  as  if  the 
witnesses  had  spoken  continuously.  In  some  cases,  where  the  nature  of 
the  dialogue  seemed  to  require,  it  has  been  given  at  length.*  The  docu- 
mentary evidence  has  been  copied  in  full,  excepting  where  mere  refer- 
ences, for  reasons  elsewhere  explained,  have  been  thought  sufficient  The 

■  TluM  m&tter  may  be  man  tbUy  eoipUiiied  bj  mi  eutnple.  See,  at  the  bottom  or  pue 
109,  pott,  tbe  firat  two  qiurtioiu  tnd  uuwen  of  the  dialogue  between  Mr.  Sargpeont  and  Afr. 
JUur.  That  part  of  the  teatimanf,  if  reported  aa  a  great  deal  of  the  reit  ia,  would  ^>pear 
thua:— 

■*  Mr.  Adair.  I  thmk  an  appeal  may,  onder  aome  circamataiMMB,  be  out  of  crder.  I  have 
BO  experience  ai  to  wbon  boaiiieaa  it  ia  to  declare  it  out  of  order." 

Mucfa  of  the  erideoce,  however,  given  on  the  ezaminatioda  in  diie^  waa  given  in  a  nar. 
rative  fSinii,  whboat  qneitioiM  being  put.    The  reader  can  goMrally  diaUngniob  between  tlw 


y,  vjDOt^le 


testimony,  the  charge,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  were  the  parts  which 
it  seemed  most  important  to  preserve  entire. 

Id  preparing  the  diSerent  arguments,  which  are  given  at  length,  the 
reporter  has  received  much  aid  from  several  of  the  learned  counsel;  and 
he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  them  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  afforded  him  every 
assistance  in  their  power.  This  part  of  the  work'  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  full  and  correct  exhibition  of  the  argument,  somewhat  condensed.  The 
phraseology  of  each  speaker  has  been  in  a  great  measure  preserved:  the 
recollection  of  a  mere  listener  would  probably  detect  few  verbal  depar- 
tures from  the  original.  Still  it  is  proper  to  say,  what  has  already  been 
intimated — that  a  verbatim  report  was  not  intended;  and  that  the  precise 
language  of  the  counsel  is  not  always  given.  The  report  is,  in  each  case, 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  in  length,  of  the  ai^ument  as  actually  de- 
livered. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  give  merely  a  synopsis  of  the  arguments 
on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial.  To  have  reported  them  also  at  length 
would  have  carried  the  work  far  beyond  all  reasonable  limits;  and,  besides^ 
each  one  of  the  counsel  who  spoke  on  both  occasions,  necessarily  went 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  in  each  case.  It  also  seemed  advisable  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  a  synopsis  of  the  argument,  after  the  same  had 
been  exhibited  at  length.     Various  reasons,  however,  induced  a  change  of 

Jilan  BO  far  as  regarded  Mr.  Sergeant's  speech.  A  report  of  this  was  taken 
or  the  purpose  of  separate  publrcation;  but  after  it  was  taken,  several  con- 
siderations appeared  to  justify  its  being  incorporated  with  the  present  work. 
Mr.  Sergeant  had  not  addressed  the  jury  at  all,  and  some  of  the  positions 
whichhetook  were  entirely  new.  Accordingly  his  ai^mentin  full  has  been 
inserted.  One  Bpeech,therefore,  of  each  oi  the  counsel,  with  the  exception 
of  Messrs.  Randall  and  Hubbell,  whose  openings,  only,  are  so  given,  is 
reported  al  length ;  and  of  the  other  speeches  a  mere  synopsis  is  exhibited. 
The  length  of  each>  opening  and  argument  was  about  as  follows: 

Trial. 

Mr.  RandalVs  opening  \\  hours. 

Mr.  ffubbeirs       "  4*       « 

Mr.  Meredith's  argument  8        " 

Mr,  Preston's  "  lOJ      " 

Mr.  IngeraolPs        "  9        " 

Mr.  Wood's  «  9        « 

Motion  job  a  New  Trial. 


Mr.  HuhbelPa  argument 
Mr.  Meredith's  > 
Mr.  RandalVs    J 


i2h 


Mr.  Sergeant's  lOi      ** 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  work.  We  propose 
DOW  to  ^ive  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  preliminary 
to  the  trial  at  Nisi  Prius. 
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Immediately  after  the  erenta  of  the  7th  of  May,  183S,  which  resulted 
in  the  orgacizatioa  of  two  distinct  Assemblies,  the  Rev.  Mr.  St]uier, 
Judge  BrowQ,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  commenced  the  suits,  which  were 
given  in  evidence  from  the  docket,  on  the  trial.  Post,  p.  201,  They 
were  prosecuted  no  larther  than  the  service  of  the  summonses,  and  the 
entry  of  appearances  for  the  defendants.  On  the  Slst  of  May,  while  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sitting  at 
Harrisburg,  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  courts 
allowed  on  special  cause  shown,  the  writ  of  quo  toarranto,  which  com- 
menced proceedings  in  the  case  here  reported,  and  the  writ  was  issued  on 
the  2d  of  June.  On  the  30th  (the  last  Monday)  of  July,  the  case  was 
brought  before  Judge  Kennedy  on  a  motion  for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why 
the  writ  should  not  be  set  aside.  The  following  report  of  the  ailment 
and  decision  then  made  is  copied  from  the  United  States  Gazette. 

«  Mr.  Kane  (with  whom  were  Chauncey  and  Bradford)  moved  the 
Court  for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  why  the  writ  in  this  case,  should  not  be 
set  aside,  as  having  been  obtained  improvidently,  inasmuch,  1st.  As  it  is 
made  returnable  in  vacation:  2d.  As  the  suggestion  filed  is  insufficient 
And  for  an  order  that  the  rules  entered  by  the  relators  (rules  to  plead) 
be  in  the  mean  time  suspended. 

"  Mr.  Kane  proceeded  to  examine  the  different  Acts  of  Assembly,  and 
the  authorities  on  his  first  ground;  and  argued  that  the  suggestion  did  m>t 
state  that  the  relators  were  elected  in  the  place  of  the  defendants. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,  on  the  part  of  the  Relators,  replied  to  Mr.  Kane, 
showing  that  the  writ  in  this  case  had  been  granted  by  Chief  Justice  Oib- 
soD,  while  sitting  at  Harrisburghi  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
court — that  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  had  issued  in  the  same  form  in  the 
case  of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church — that  the  law  and  the  practice 
under  it  sanctioned  this  mode  of  proceeding — that  even  if  it  had  been 
irregular,  objection  was  waved  by  the  appearance  of  the  defendants,  and 
could  not  now  avail  them.  On  Uie  second  ground  Mr.  Meredith  replied, 
that  the  suggestion  was  in  the  usual  form — that  the  title  of  the  relators 
WHS  stated  only  to  show  their  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  and  that  though 
the  fact  were  otherwise,  it  might  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
argument,  that  the  relators  were  not  elected  in  the  place  of  the  defendants. 

<<  Mr.  Randall  (on  the  same  side)  commenced  by  stating  that  they  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  those  who  made  this  motion,  but 
its  practical  effect  was  delay:  if  succexsful  it  would  only  postpone  the 
issuing  of  the  writ  till  next  December.  He  had  indulged  the  hope  that 
both  parties  would  unite  in  a  prompt  and  speedy  termination  of  the 
uohappy  controversy.     All  such  expectation  he  now  abandoned. 

"  Mr.  Randall  was  then  proceeding  to  cite  authorities,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  court,  who  directed  the  other  aide  to  proceed. 

"  Mr.  Bradford  then  addressed  the  court  on  all  the  grounds,  and  to  the 
suggestion  of  delay,  replied,  that  the  defendants  were  ready  to  meet  the 
case,  but  would  insist  on  its  being  conducted  in  a  legal  manner;  if  the 
proceedings  were  irregular,  they  ought  not  to  wave  any  advantage  it  might 
afford  them;  that  there  was  great  justice  in  the  science  of  special  plead- 
ing, and  if  they  could,  they  would  m  this  case  invoke  its  aid. 

"  The  case  was  continued  until  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  when  the  court 
refused  the  motion  on  all  the  grounds  taken  by  the  defendants. 
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"  Mr.  Kaoe  thea  Btated  that  the  rule  to  plead  would  expire  on  the  next 
day,  (the  Slat  July)  and  suecesnTflly  asked  the  court  to  enlai^  the  rule  till 
the  Sd  Monday  in  December,  and  the  \at  Monday  m  S^tember  next, 
both  of  which  motions  were  also  refused  by  the  court,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  filed  pleas;  and  issue  was  joined 
between  the  parties  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  case  was  now  put  by 
the  counsel  for  the  relators,  at  the  bead  of  the  trial  list,  for  the  second 
period  of  the  July  term  of  Nisi  Prius  for  1838,  as  a  commonwealth  cause, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  priority.  But  Judge  Sergeant,  who  sat  during 
that  period,  which  commenced  oa  Monday,  November  S6th,  decided  that 
it  was  not  such  a  cause  as  could  claim  precedence,  reading  in  support  of 
his  opinion  Rule  thirty-ninth  of  the  Supreme  Court  "  If  the  Common- 
wealth is  not  interested  in  the  event  of  a  suit,  such  cause  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  priority  in  tbe  trial  to  other  actions,  although  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  used  as  a  party  thereto." 

On  Saturday,  December  29th,  1838,  on  motion  of  Josiah  Randall, 
Esquire,  the  Court  fixed  the  first  day  of  the  second  period  of  the  ensuing 
Nisi  Prius,  for  tbe  trial  of  the  case  by  a  special  jury.  Monday,  March 
4th,  1839,  was  the  day  so  appointed. 
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PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH   CASE. 


«  INTRODUCTION. 


We  propose  to  give  as  a  preliminary  to  our  report,  a  short  account  of 
the  peculiar  kiod  of  action  instituted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case.  Ques- 
tions are  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  it;  and  nothing  conduces  so  much 
to  the  satisfactory  understanding  of  a  subject,  as  a  clear  explanation  of  all 
prelusive  difficulties.  In  fact,  some  such  introduction  as  we  here  offer,  is 
necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  terms  to  be  afterwards  employed. 

The  writ  of  Quo  H^arranto  is  by  no  means  a  common  one  in  the 
practice  either  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  other  states  of  the  Union;  and, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  it,  mere  general  readers  are  not  usually  poasessed 
of  even  Uiat  scanty  knowledge,  which  they  frequently  hare  acquired  in 
respect  to  legal  subjects  of  more  ordinary  exemplification.  This  writ,  ia 
its  ori^nal,  as  a  remedy  provided  by  the  common-law  of  England,  was 
the  commencement  of  a  criminal  proceeding.  It  was  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  to  determine  the  right  of  an  individual,  or  body  corporate,  to  an 
office,  franchise,  or  liberty,  granted,  or  supposed  to  have  been  granted  by 
(he  crown;  in  other  words,  to  inquire,  gtio  warranto,  by  what  autho- 
rity, such  privilege  wss  exercised,  and  to  punish  its  abuse  or  usurpation. 
This  proceeding,  being  found  on  several  accounts  inconvenient,  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  method  of  prosecuting  by  information,  in  nature  of  a  gvo 
warranto,  filed  by  the  attorney-general,  took  its  place,  as  a  speedier  and 
more  advantageous  process. 

Originally,  no  private  person  could  institute,  in  his  own  behalf,  the  pro* 
ceeding  eiUier  by  quo  warranto,  or  by  information;  but  the  statute  9 
Ann,  c  SO.,  authorized  the  court  to  grant  the  latter  form  of  action,  as  a 
civil  remedy,  in  certain  cases,  the  name  of  the  king,  however,  being  still 
employed,  and  the  real  plaintiffs  appearing  on  the  record  only  as  inform- 
ers, or,  in  technical  language,  relators. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides,  that  "No  person  shall,  for 
any  indictable  offence,  be  proceeded  against  criminally  by  information, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  &c.,"  which  clause  ha9 
beJen  construed  to  take  away  the  remedy  oi  information,  or,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called,  the  original  name  being  given  to  ^e  substituted  form,  of  qua 
warranto,  as  a  criminal  proceeding  in  ordinary  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  supporting  a  practice  of  which  there  had  befin  several 
precedents,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1799,  from  which 
the  clause  just  quoted  from  that  of  1838,  was  copied,  had  established  its 
right,  to  issue  a  quo  warranto,  as  a  civil  remedy,  before  an  Act  of 
Assembly,  which  passed  so  lately  as  June,  1836,  and  is  still  in  force, 
expressly  granted  the  power  to  that  court,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  the 
several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.    The  act  referred  to,  however,  while  in 
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ita  effect,  but  declaratory  as  to  the  right  id  general,  enlarges  that  ri^tf 
and  preacribes,  at  some  length,  tbe  manner  of  proceeding. 

The  writ  of  quo  warranto,  aa  a  private  remedy,  isauea  by  leave  of  tbe 
court,  or  of  a  judge  thereof,  on  information  or  suggestion  verified  by 
affidavit  It  is  in  every  respect  a  mere  civil  process,  though  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  has,  in  our  practice,  taken  the  formal  place  of  that  of 
the  king.  The  wrongs  which  it  may  be  employed  to  redress,  are  diver- 
sified, Some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  act  juat  referred  to;  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  say,  that  it  is  a  pwper  and  convenient 
method  of  proceeding,  to  determine  the  right  of  a  body  corporate  to  eier* 
cise  its  franchise,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  to  hold  their  seats  as  mem- 
bers of  such  a  body. 

As  Already  intimated,  though  on  the  record  in  this  species  of  action,  the 
Commonwealth  appears  as  a  nominal  party,  prosecuting  ex  relatione — at 
the  suggestion  of  certain  persons,  yet  the  relators  are,  in  every  respect, 
the  only  true  plaintiffs.  They  apply  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  they  con- 
duct the  proceeding,  and  the  judgment  is  usually  for  their  benefit  Any 
number  of  persons,  either  as  relators  or  defendants,  may  be  joined  in  a 
single  writ,  if  it  appears  to  the  court  or  judge  granting  the  same,  that 
their  several  rights  may  be  thus  properly  determined. 

A  quo  warranto  is  in  the  form  of  a  summons,  commanding  the  parties 
therein  named,  to  appear  and  show  by  what  authority  such  party  exer- 
cises the  liberty  and  fi-anchise  described  in  the  writ.  The  previous  auc- 
gestion  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  circumstan dally.  The  defend- 
ant thus  summoned,  appears  and  pleads  or  demurs  to  this  suggestion 
filed,  and  by  the  regular  course  of  pleading,  an  issue  either  of  law  or  of 
fact  is  joined.  If  the  former,  the  cause  is  set  down  for  argument  before 
the  court;  if  the  latter,  it  goes  to  a  jury;  and  in  either  case,  the  matter  is 
determined  in  the  usuA  way.  As  the  Supreme  Court  sits  at  Nisi  Ppins; 
that  is,  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  fact  by  a  jury,  for  the  City  Mid 
County  of  Philadelphia  only,  when,  in  the  course  of  proceedings  on  ft  qua 
warranto  in  that  Court,  a  fact  arises  proper  to  be  tried  in  another  county, 
an  issue  is  directed  to  the  Common  Pleas  of  such  county,  to  be  there 
'determined. 

Where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  issue  joined  by  the  parties  is  an  issue 
of  fact,  the  jury  having  found  a  verdict,  judgment  may  be  entered  for  the 
auccesaful  party  after  four  days,  unless  within  that  time  a  motion  is  made 
either  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  some  error  which  vitiates  th»  proceed- 
ings, appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record,  or  for  a  new  trial,  where  from 
circumstances  not  appearing  ou  the  record,  it  seems  that  justice  has  not 
been  done.  These  motions  are  argued  before  the  court  in  AanA— that  is, 
before  all  the  judges  sitting  in  a  body  to  determine  questions  of  law;  and, 
in  the  present  case,  are  the  only  remedies  for  the  unsuccessful  partyrsinoe 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State — 
the  last  resort.  Where  judgment  is  given  in  a  Court  of,  Common  Pleas, 
it  may  be  reviewed  upon  a  writ  of  error,  issuing  out  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  judgment  tkus 
entered,  if  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  is  that  the  defendant  be  ousted  and 
excluded;  and  the  successful  litigant  in  every  case  recovers  his  costs  of 
suit  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  judgment  does  not,  in  form,  determine  the 
right  of  any  other  party  than  the  defendant,  though  it  may  do  so  >a  fact 
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If  the  due  election  of  certain  Dew  nrembeni  of  a  body  corporate,  in  the 
place  of  as  many  old  members,  determine  the  office  of  the  latter,  and,  the 
parties  taking  issue  on  the  fact  of  such  new  election,  the  verdict  is  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  judgment  must,  in  effect,  give  a  right  of  entry  on  the  one 
hand,  while  it  pronounces  an  ouster  on  the  other.  Until  judgment  is 
finally  rendered,  the  last  resort  having  been  tried,  the  defendant  continues 
in  the  exercise  of  the  disputed  right,  unless  the  court  to  which  a  writ  of 
error  is  brought,  sees  tit,  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  to  award  execution, 
notwithstanding  such  writ. 

In  the  above  concise  view,  we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  those 
aspects  of  the  subject,  which  have  seemed  important  to  a  clear  understand* 
ing  of  the  case  here  reported,  to  which,  without  further  introduction,  we 
now  proceed. 
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SUPREME   COURT 
FOR  THE  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

DECEMBER  TERM — Msi  Ptius — SECOND  PERIOD. 

Before  Hon.  Molton  C.  Rogers,  and  a  Special  Jury. 

The  Commonwealth,  at  the   suggestion  of 

James  Todd,  John  R.  Neff,  F,  A.  Raybold, 

George  W.  MCleJIand,  William  Darling, 

and  Thomas  Fleming,  «.    ™- 

°'  ^Quo  Wammio,  tfc. 

Ashbel  Green,  William  Latta,  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, SolomtHi  Alloi,  and  CorneUus  C.  Cuy- 
ler. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  March  4,  1839—10  o'clock. 

Counsel  for  the  Relators,  George  Wood,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  and 
William  M.  Meredith,  and  Joaiah  Randall,  Esq'rs.  of  Philadelptiia. 

Counsel  for  the  Dcfesdants,  William  C.  Praton,  Esq.  of  South  Car- 
olina,  and  John  Sergeant,  Joseph  S.  IngersoU,  sod  F.  W.  HuhheU, 
Ei^ra.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  forty-eight  jurors  summoned,  the  lists  being  struck,  serbral  indi- 
viduals excused,  and  several  challenged,  but  eleven  men  were  impanelled. 
One  more  being  requisite  to  complete  the  jury,  after  some  delay,  the 
Bheriff  was  ordered  to  summon,  and  return  the  next  morning  twelve 
additional  men,  from  whom  a  juror  might  be  selected. 

Court  adjourned. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  March  S— 10  o'clock. 
UR.  Randall's  opsninq. 
The  sheriff  having,  as  ordered,  made  return  of  twelve  men,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  former  panel,  one  was  selected  from  the  number,  by 
the  parlies  alternately  striking  from  the  list,  until  but  that  one  was  left. 
The  jury  being  now  complete,  each  juror  was  either  sworn  or  affirmed. 
The  following  were  the  names  of  the  jurymen  impanelled. 
Charles  Wagner,  Isaac  Jeanes,  John  Burk, 

James  Simpson,  W.  S.  Greiner,  C.  Barrin^on, 

L.  Quandale,  Miller  N.  Everly,        S.  Baker, 

George  Met^e*  R.  C.  Dickinson,  £.  R.  Myers. 

Mr,  Randall,  for  the  relators,  then  opened  the  case  as  follows  : 
Majf  it  please  yow  Honour —  Oentltmtn  of  the  Jury : — Though  this 
action  is  tnmight  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penosylvania,  it 
is  not  to  be  cooridered  ill  the  light  of  a  criminal  proceeding.    Nor  does 
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it  involve  my  question  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  defendants.  The 
sail,  though,  nominally,  a  prosecution  by  the  Commonwealth,  ia  only  a 
method  which  the  law  has  prescribed,  for  determining  the  private  rights 
of  individuals.  The  object  of  the  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  in  this  case  is, 
to  try  whether  certain  persons,  viz.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Bev.  William 
Latta,  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  Solomon  Allen,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Corneliua 
C.  Cuyler  were  od  the  24th  day  of  May,  1S38,  trustees,  in  a  body  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  "The  Trustees  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  In  order  to  understand  this  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  Presbytery  formed  in  the  United  States  was  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1758,  there  exiqted  two  Synods,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  In  that  year  they  united, 
forming  an  ecclesiastical  body,  called  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. This  organization  continued  until  the  year  178S,  when,  in  the 
pbce  of  this  general  Synod,  was  instituted  what  was  termed  the  General 
-Ajsembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  May,  I7S9.  On  the  2Sth  day  of  March,  1799,  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  incorporating  certain  persons 
dierein  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Tniatees  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  sixth  section  of  this  act  is  as  follows : 

**  That  the  Mid  canMratioa  ihall  not,  at  inf  lime,  conMat  of  inoT«  thao  eighteen  meiD- 
bera;  wbereoC  the  said  General  Aaaetnbly  way,  at  their  diacretion,  as  oRen  aa  they 
abalt  hirid  tMr  asMoiia  ia  the  Stale  of  Penneyl?iiiia,  change  one-third,  id  such  minner 
aa  to  tba  Goieral  Aaaefnblj>  aball  aeem  proper:  And  ibe  corpttfitjon  aforoMid  diall 
have  power  and  aathorit;,  to  mtoaee  aod  dispose  of  all  mooeys,  ffooda,  chitieli,  lands, 
ICHraenta,  and  hereditaments,  and  other  estate  whatsoever  committed  to  their  care  and 
tniat,  b;  the  eaid  Geoenl  Aseembl; ;  but  ia  cases  where  special  instroctiona  for  the 
mana^Mnent  and  diapaaal  thereof,  shall  be  i^iven  by  the  taid  Geoersl  Assembty  in  wri- 
ting', under  the  hand  of  their  clerk,  it  ahall  be  the  dut;  of  the  said  corporation,  toact 
ac«irdlD(  to  Bucb  inaimctUHis;  iVoBtJn^  said  inMractions  aball  not  be  repug:naDi  totbe 
c  oatitution  and  laws  of  the  United  StaEee,  or  to  the  conatitulion  and  lawa  Sf  this  Com- 
moDwealth,  or  to  the  proTisiona,  and  restrictiom  in  tbis  act  MHilained." 

The  lowest  court  or  judicatory  known  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
the  Session.  This  primary  ecclesiastical  body  consists  of  the  pastor,  or 
jMstors,  and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  particular  congregation,  such  elders 
being  chosen  from  among  the  male  members  of  the  church,  and  holding 
their  office  for  life.  The  next  higher  court  is  the  Presbytery,  which 
consists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congregation, 
within  a  certain  district,  at  least  three  ministers,  however,  with  as  many 
elders  as  may  be  present,  being  necessary  to  constittite  the  body.  The 
next  superior  judicatory  is  the  Synod,  which  includes  a  number  of  Pres- 
byteries, at  least  three,  and  like  the  latter  is  composed  of  all  the  ministers, 
and  of  representative  elders,  one  from  each  church,  within  its  hounds. 
The  highest  tribunal  ia  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  entirely  a  repre~ 
aentative  body,  consisting  of  ministers  and  elders  delegated  from  the 
Twiotis  Presbyteries;  the  representation  of  each  being  in  proportion  to 
tba  niim'ber  of  ministers  belonging  to  it,  each  being  entitled  to  send  at 
least  two  delegates,  one  a  minister  and  the  other  an  elder,  and  beyond 
this  number,  one  minister  and  one  elder  for  every  twenty-four  constituent 
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ministers.  You  will  observe,  then,  that  the  Synods,  as  such,  have  no 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly;  they  are  courts  superior  to  the 
Presbyteries  in  certain  points,  as  in  the  right  of  trying  appeals  from  the 
latter,  yet  they  are  passed  by  in  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  which 
is  composed  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  Presbyteries. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Synod  of  Albany  was  created,  by  a  union  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  Oneida,  Albany  and  Columbia;  and  in  1S13  this  Synod 
was  divided  into  the  two  Synods  of  Albany  and  Geneva,  the  latter  com- 
prising within  its  bounds  the  Presbyteries  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Ge- 
neva. The  Synod  ofGenevs  thus  formed,  was  itself  divided  in  the  year 
183t,  the  Presbyteries  of  Niagara,  Genessee,  Rochester  and  Ontario,  then 
component  parts  of  that  body,  being  erected  into  a  separate  Synod  called 
the  Synod  of  Genessee.  In  the  year  1825,  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  was 
divided,  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Grand  River,  Portage,  and  Huron  were 
constituted  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve.  In  1829,  the  Synod  of 
Albany  was  a  second  time  divided,  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Ogdensbarg, 
Watertown,  Oswego,  Oneida  and  Otsego,  separated  therefrom,  were  con- 
stituted a  new  Synod,  called  the  Synod  of  Utica. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  formation  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Genera, 
Genessee  and  Western  Reserve — the  four  Synods  to  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  cause,  your  attention  will  be  particularly  directed.  The 
Presbyteries  constituting  these  Synods,  continued  to  act  under  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  for  many  years,  always  recognised  as  parts  of  the  Preeby- 
terian  Church.  They  were  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  of- 
ficers of  that  body  being  sometimes  chosen  from  their  members,  and 
funds  being  collected  among  them,  and  poured  into  the  common  treasury. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  differences  of  opinion  crept  into  the 
church,  which,  however,  it  was  at  first  hoped  would  not  destroy  its  unity 
or  its  peace.  But  they  increased,  two  conflicting  parties  divided  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  the  terms  Old  and  New-school  began  to  be  applied  to 
them  respectively;  which  terms  we  shall  employ  for'  the  purpose  of  des- 
cription, without,  however,  intending  to  admit,  that  those  whom  we  re- 
present have  in  any  respect  departed  from  the  origiool  Presbyterian 
faith. 

For  years  these  two  parties  continued  nearly  equal.  In  IS3I,  '32,  *33  and 
'34,  our  Old-school  brethren,  for  as  brethren  we  still  regard  Uiem,  were  a 
minority  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1835  they  had  a  majority;  in 
1836,  the  New-school  were  again  a  majority.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  project  by  the  Old-school  party,  to  separate  from  their  brethren  with 
whom  they  could  not  accord;  and  in  May,  1837,  s  meeting  of  that  party 
was  held'  in  Philadelphia,  for  deliberation  on  this  project,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing all  the  preliminaryarrangements  were  made  for  a  voluntary  separation 
or  secession.  But  in  the  Assembly  of  that  year,  they  unexpectedly  found 
themselves  a  majority,  and  this  state  of  things  changed  their  whole  plan 
of  action.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  s  proposal  of  separation  was 
made  by  the  Old-school,  on  their  own  terms,  securing  to  them  the  name 
and  succession,  and  to  force  a  compliance  with  these  terms,  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  from  the  church  a  sufficient  portion  of  their  oppooenta  to 
place  themselves  in  a  decided  majority,  was  held  out  as  a  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  ^ew-scbool,  should  tliey  not  consent  to  the  proposed 
separation.  The  latter  were  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition,  and  to 
enter  into  ft  negotiation  on  the  subject;  and  the  terms  which  they  tiered 
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tvere,  in  our  opinion,  most  equitable,  but  they  were  refused,  and  the  plan 
of  excUion  resolved  upon. 

The  Old-school  were  determined  to  secure  a  future  majority  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  Their  partizans  were  told  plainly  by  the  f(9ntleman  who 
was  their  master  spirit  in  all  these  movements,  that  unless  they  improved 
the  oppcMiunity  then  offered,  it  mif^ht  never  again  occur — that  thereafter 
they  wwild  be  left  in  a  minority.  Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  cut  off  from  the  church  the  four  Synods  above 
named — Utica,  Geneva,  Genessee  and  Western  Reserve;  by  this  act  cast- 
ing out  from  their  communion  more  than  five  hundred  ministers,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches,  and  about  sixty  thousand  communi- 
cants. In  several  cases,  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  had  reached 
the  patriarchal  limic  of  three  score  and  ten,  were  excluded;  and  this  by  k 
body,  of  which  many  of  the  chief  actors  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  the 
Church.  Dark  as  are  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  has  in  it  no  pa- 
rallel to  these  proceedings. 

The  practical  operation  of  these  exscinding  resolutions  is  the  loca]  dese- 
cration of  a  whole  region  of  country,  about  two  thirds  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  was  purely  local,  or  fijeogra- 
phieal,  and  had  the  reverend  gentleman  now  before  us  (Dr.  Green,)  re- 
moved, before  1S37,  to  any  part  of  this  expatriated  country,  he  would 
have  been  cut  aST  among  the  rest 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment more  wisely  and  carefully  guarded,  than  that  which  provides  for 
cutting  off  or  expelling  a  member.  For  every  such  case  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding is  circumstantialty  prescribed.  There  must  always  be  an  accusa- 
tion of  crime,  witnesses  and  proof;  and  above  all  a  regular  trial,  giving  a 
full  opportunity  to  the  party  accused  to  face'his  accuser,  if  there  be  one, 
and  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  To  exhibit  fully  to  you,  gentlemen, 
the  care  with  which  this  right  is  guarded,  I  will  advert  to  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Discipline  adopted  by  the  FresbyteriRn  Church,  for  the 
rules  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Chapter  fourth,  of  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  •Actual  ProcesaJ'  Some  of  it»  provisions  I 
will  read. 

[Mr.  Randall  then  read  different  parts  of  the  chapter  referred  to,  ae 
also  of  the  succeeding  one,  which  prescribes  the  form  of  "Pri7ce««£i^atnx/ 
a  Bishop  or  Minister,"  to  show  how  precise  and  strict  were  tl»e  rules  on 
thispmnt.  We  shall  here  give  merely  an  abstract  of  iheir  most  important 
parts..  They  provide  for  two  modes  in  which  an  offence  may  be  brought 
before  a  judicatory — by  an  individual  appearing  as  accuser  ;  or  by  com- 
mon fame;  enjoin  great  caution  in  receiving  accusations  from  malicious,' 
interested  and  otherwise  improper  persons;  require  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  he  given  to  the  accused,  and  notice  to 
all  parties  concerned;  that  the  trial  shall  be  put  off  until  the  meeting  of 
the  judicatory  next  succeeding  that  at  which  the  accusation  is  pr^erred; 
that  the  charge  shall  be  made  with  all  possible  certainty  as  to  time,  place 
and  circumstances;  and  that  the  trial  shall  be  fair  and  impartial,  the  wit- 
newes  being  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  who  is  permitted 
to  question  them;  and  prescribes  the  manner  and  degree  of  punishment 
to  be  inflicted,  whether  admonition,  rebuke,  or  exciuwon.   Process  sij^inat 
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a  Gospel  minister  is  required  always  to  be  entra:ed  before  the  Preabytery 
of  which  he  is  a  member.] 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  Book  of  Discipline;  and  how  difierent 
were  the  proceeding  in  the  case  before  us  ?  Here  there  was  no  accuser, 
no  accusation.  Notice  was  not  given  to  the  parties  thus  disciplined.  In 
fact,  the  first  news  carried  to  the  great  mass  of  Presbyterians  who  inhabit 
the  proscribed  districts — the  first  infonnstion  on  the  subject  which  reached 
their  ears  was,  that  they  had  been  cut  off,  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  their  church.  Even  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  moved  and 
seconded  one  of  the  exscinding  resolutions  are  not  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lished minutes  of  the  Assembly. 

The  ground  for  these  proceedings  of  excision,  upon  which  the  Old- 
school  party  rely,  is  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  certain  "  Plan  of  Union," 
entered  into  in  the  year  1801,  between  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Fresb3rterian  Church,  and  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut; B  plan  by  which  as  they  contend,  Congreestionalists  have  been 
received  into  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  under  the  aid  of  which, 
they  allege  the  four  exscinded  Synods  to  have  been  formed.  But  we 
shall  show  you  that  this  was  only  a  plan  of  fellowship,  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  formed  with  the  General  Associations  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Massachusetts,  the  Associated  Reformed  and  Dutch  Reformed 
Churehes,  both  before  and  after  the  plan  of  union  of  ISOl,  and  that  not  a 
single  elder,  minister,  church,  or  Presbytery  has  been,  or  could  be  admit- 
ted under  its  operation. 

The  Plan  of  Union  authorized  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  preach  to  a 
Congregational  chureh,  and  in  case  of  dispute  between  the  pastor  and  his 
people,  authorized  a  voluntary  tribunal  to  adjust  it  by  arbitrament  But 
it  could  in  no  manner  effect  or  operate  upon  the  admission  of  a  miniatK* 
or  chureh  into  the  Presbytery,  Synod  or  General  Assembly;  the  two 
subjects  had  no  connexion.  Under  the  plan  a  small  proportion  of  minis- 
ters were  settled  over  Congregational  churches;  that  number  has  been, 
and  is,  yearly  diminishing,  and  in  the  three  exscinded  Synods  of  New 
York,  is  now  almost  extinct  Thus,  gentlemen,  you-  will  pereetve,  that 
the  General  Assembly  in  ISOI, authorize  Presbyterian  ministers  to  preach 
to  Congregational  churches,  and  in  1^37  expel  them  for  obeying  their 
own  resolution,  and  to  increase  the  unequalled  obliquity  of  the  act,  they 
proceed  to  exscind  every  minister,  communicant,  or  church,  that  respec- 
tively may  live  or  be  located  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  where  a 
Presbyterian  minister  has,  in  obedience  to  their  own  authority,  preached 
to  a  Congrentional  church. 

We  shall  further  exhibit,  gentlemen,  the  unjust  effect  of  the  exscinding 
acts.  The  Synods  have  local  bounds.  Undec  the  practical  operation, 
therefore,  of  these  resolutions,  it  becomes  a  crime  for  a  Presbyterian  to 
live  within  the  proscribed  districts.  The  mere  cireumstance  of  residence 
makes  an  individual,  or  ecclesiastical  body,  heretical  or  otherwise.  While 
a  minister,  who  had  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  re- 
ceived  his  ordination  within  the  bounds  of  one  of  those  Synods,  but  who 
had  removed  to  some  other  district,  before  the  excision,  remains  in  good 
standing,  another,  ordained  by  a  body  still  acknowledged  as  strictly  Pre»- 
byterian,  has  by  entering  the  infected  region,  after  the  excision,  lost  the 
ri^tof  fellowship.     And  the  General  Assembly  of  1937  did  not,  with 
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any  consistency,  carry  out  ita  plan  of  operation,  into  every  case  to  which 
it  vran  legitimately  applicable.  At  one  fell  swoop  these  four  Synods  were 
excluded,  while  other  bodies,  equally  obnoxious  to  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  were  not  touched,  and  still  remain  in  full  communion.  The 
Synods  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  should  have  been  exscinded,  if  the 
Old-school  party  had  wished  to  be  consistent  and  impartial.  The  Synods 
of  Pittsburg  and  New  Jersey  equally  deserved  the  same  fafe.  And  the 
parent  Synod  of  Albany  was  sufiered  to  escape,  when  obnoxious  to  the 
very  charges  under  which  its  offspring  was  cut  off.  The  ease  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  the  Western  Reaerre  is  atill  more  extraordinary.  It  was  erected 
out  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  included  what  is  now 
the  Synod  of  Michigan.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Synod  of  Michigan 
was  created,  and  while  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  was  cut  off, 
those  of  Pittsburg  and  Michigan  were  lef^  untouched.  The  Assembly 
first  abrogated  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  then  declared,  that  this  p'lan  having 
been  unconstitutional  and  void  from  the  beginning,  no  rights  had  ever 
been  acquired  by  it;  and  therefore  that  the  four  Synods,  which  were  alleg- 
ed to  have  been'  formed  under  its  operation  had  never  been  parts  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Yet  the  same  consequences  were  not  visited  on  other 
Synods,  standing  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  If  any  circumstance 
was  wanting  to  render  this  proceeding  more  unjust.  It  was  that  the  Gene- 
ra! Aasembly  had,  in  1835,  repealed  prospectively  the  Plan  of  Union  of 
1801,  reserving  intermediate  rights  acquired  under  It. 

Thus  farthe  work  of  excision  was  complete;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  act  into  the  Assembly  of  1838,  in  order  to , 
make  it  of  any  avail.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  that  body,  who  con 
tiDue  in  office  from  year  to  year,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly, 
aa  a  Committee  of  Commissions,  to  examine  the  commissions  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  report  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  those  duly  elected.  They 
are  in  this  matter,  but  ministerial  or  executive  officers,  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Church.  It  was  feared  that 
the  clerks  of  1837,  in  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  next  General 
Assembly,  might  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  resolutions  of 
that  year,  excluding  a  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  Assembly,  and 
might  receive  the  commissions  of  delegates  coming  from  within  the 
bounds  of  the  exscinded  Synods.  A  pledge  was  therefore  requii'ed  fj'om 
these  clerks,  that  they  would  carry  out  the  illegal  acts  of  1S37,  in  the 
new  organization  of  1838.  But  no  minute  of  this  proceeding — of  this 
pledge  demanded  and  given,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  published  minutes' 
of  the  Assembly  of  1837. 

At  the  time  appointed  in  1838,  commissioners  from  the  various  Pres- 
byteries in  the  United.  States,  including  those  coming  from  the  four  ex- 
scinded Synods,  met  as  usual,  in  this  city.  The  latter,  with  the  rest^ 
presented  their  commissions  to  the  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks,  and 
demanded  that  their  names  should  be  enrolled.  But  these  officers  had 
already  been  pledged  to  a  course  forbidding  the  reception  of  these  com- 
missions; and  they  accordingly  refused. 

Next,  all  the  commissioners  met  together  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
church — the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1838. 
It  waa  the  duty  of  Dr.  Elliott,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  year,  to  preach  a 
sermon  at  the  opening  of  this  Assembly,  and  preside  during  its  orgnniza- 
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tion,  until  the  election  of  a  new  Moderator.  After  ihe  cuatomary  raU- 
giou9  services,  he  accordingly  took  the  chair.  When  the  body  was  about 
to  be  organized,  Dr.  FattoD,  a  commissioner  from  the  Third  Presbytery 
of  Nevr  York,  rose,  stating  that  he  wished  to  offer  certain  resokjtions 
which  ha  held  in  his  hand.  The  Moderator  declared  him  out  of  order. 
Dr.  Fatten  appealed  from  his  decision,  and  the  Moderator  declared  the 
appeal  also  out  of  order,  and  refused  to  put  the  question  upon  it  to  the 
house,  sayinx  that  the  first  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  clerks 
upon  the  roll.  Dr.  Fatton  then  took  his  seat,  and  the  clerks  proceeded 
with  their  report.  This  being  concluded,  the  Moderator  announced  that, 
if  there  were  any  commissioners  present  whose  names  had  not  beea 
enrolled,  that  was  the  time  for  them  to  present  their  commismons.  Upon 
this  call,  Dr.  Mason,  also  a  delegate  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  rose,  and  holding  in  his  hand  the  commission»from  the  exscinded 
Synods,  tendered  them  to  the  Moderator,  informing  him  that  they  had 
been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  by  them  refused,  and  moved  that  the 
roll  should  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  namea  contained  in  theaer 
commissions.  The  Moderator  declared  this  motion  also  out  af  order, 
though  it  was  in  answer  to  his  own  call,  and  though  the  report  upon  the 
roll  had  been  then  concluded.  Dr.  Mason  respectfully  app^ed  from  the 
decision;  his  appeal  was  seconded,  but  the  Moderator,  as  beforef  d«clared 
it  out  of  order,  and  declined  putting  the  question  to  the  houBe,,tb«t  it 
might  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  decision. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Erebs,  acting  as 
the  Committee  of  Commissions,  having  violated  their  duty}  and  Dr. 
Elliott,  as  Moderator,  having  upheld  them  in  their  illegal  course,  and 
created  himself  an  autocrat,  I  use  the  term  with  great  respect,  exercising 
the  illimitable  power  of  determining  every  question,  and  every  ri^t, 
without  admitting  any  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  house,  of  which 
they  all  were  but  ministerial  officers,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
depose  these  ofBcers,  in  order  to  secure  a  constitutional  oi^niza^on  of 
the  Assembly.  Accordingly,  at  this  period  the  Kev.'  John  P.  Cleave^and, 
a  commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  rose,  and  stating  the  diffi- 
Gulty  that  had  occurred,  and  the  necessity  that  a  constitutional  organiza- 
tion should  be  then  and  there  effected,  moved  that  Dr.  Beman,  o(  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy,  should  be  temporary  Moderator,  and  put  Uje  ques- 
tion to  the  commissioners  present  The  motion  was  almost  unanimously 
carried,  there  being,  however,  a  few  votes  in  the  negative.  The  Assem- 
bly was  then  constituted,  and  Dr.  Fisher  being  chosen  Moderator,  and  Dr. 
E.  Mason  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  clerks,  adjourned  to  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  of  this  city,  where  it  sat  in  the  regular  discharge  of  its  ordi- 
nary duties  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

We  shall  contend  that  the  original  excision  of  the  four  Western  Synods 
was  void  and  unlawful,  and  without  precedent;  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott 
had,  in  attempting  to  carry  into  effect,  in  the  organization  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1S38,  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  forfeited  his  right  to 
the  Moderator's  chair;  in  short,  that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity 
for  his  removal,  as  also  for  the  removal  of  the  clerks,  who,  equally  with 
him,  had  usurped  an  unconstitutional  authority. 

The  General  Assembly  was  organized  as  I  have  described,  and  held  its 
session  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  course  of  its  proceed- 
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ings,  did,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1838,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  section  of  their  charter  of  incorporation,  elect  six  trustees,  viz: 
James  Todd,  Frederick  A.  Raybold,  George  W.  McClelland,  William  Dar- 
ling, Thomas  Fleming,  and  John  R.  Ncd,  respectively,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  William  Latta,  Thomas  Bradford,  Solomon  Allen,  Dr. 
Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  and  George  C.  Fotts.  The  question,  gentlemen, 
that  you  are  to  decide  is,  whether  the  gentlemen  last  mentioned  were 
lawfully  removed  from  their  places  by  such  election — whether  they  have 
a  right  to  exercise  the  offices  which  they  continue  to  hold  and  exercise. 
In  other  words,  you  have  to  decide,  whether  the  Assembly  constituted, 
as  above  explained,  which  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the 
body  which  remained  in  the  Seventh  Presbj^erian  Church,  was  the  true 
and  only  General  Assembly. 

One  feature  of  this  case,  gentlemen,  I  hope  will  be  remembered  during 
this  inquiry.  Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  do  , 
not  deny  the  rights  of  our  opponents;  but  we  deny  their  power  to  exclude 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  without  charge,  accusation,  or  trial, 
every  individual  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  exscinded  Synods.  We 
come  into  court  reluctantly,  and  our  efibrt  is,  not  to  take  away  the  rights 
of  othen,  but  to  preserve  our  own  inviolate. 
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Mr.  Randall,  having  concluded,  proceeded  to  read  the  pleadiDgi  in 
the  case,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

The  suggestion,  vcriKed  by  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  relators,  Frede- 
riek  A.  Raybold,  Esquire,  on  which  the  writ  was  issued,  sets  forth  that 
the  defendants  have  exercised,  since  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  1S38, 
and  do  still  exercise  the  franchises  and  privileges  of  trustees  of  Uie  Gea- 
eral  Assembly,  wi I h out  lawful  authority,  since  on  the  day  mentioned,  the 
relators  were  duly  elected  to  that  office  ;  and  prays  that  the  said  defen- 
dants may  be  made  to  answer,  by  what  warrant  they  claim  their  places. 
To  this  Ash bel  Green  pleads  his  appointment  under  the  original  act  of  in- 
corporation,  and  Thomas  Bradford,  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  and  Solomoo 
Allen,  in  separate  pleas,  their  regular  election  by  the  General  Assembly; 
and  all  deny  that  any  thing  has  happened  to  determine  their  offices.  Then 
follow  replications  to  these  pleas,  setting  forth  the  choice  of  James  Todd, 
George  W.  McClelland,  Thomas  Fleming,  and  William  Darling,  in  the 
place  of  the  four  defendants  named,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  incorporation.  The  rejoinders  deny  such  choice,  and  on  this  fact  issue 
is  joined.  William  Latta,  though  his  name  appears  in  the  suggestioa  and 
in  the  writ,  was  not  served  with  the  process,  and  takes  do  part  in  the 
pleadings. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  evidence,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  parties  had  provided,  that  the  printed  copies 
of  all  original  documents,  which  were  competent  testimony,  might  be 
given  in  evidence,  without  producing  such  originals.  The  documents 
from  which,  under  this  agreement,  the  most  copious  extracts  were  read, 
were  the  published  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  "The  Assembly's 
Digest,"  and  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  containing 
"  The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  for  the 
Worship  of  God  :  together  with  the  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline, 
as  amended  and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  session  in  May 
1821;"  references  to  all  which  will  be  understood  after  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Randall  ^T9i  oSareA  in  evidence  the   Charter  of  Incorporation, 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Assem.  Digest, p.  192. > 
"  An  Act  for  incorpwaliing  the  Trutieei  of  i\e  Miniiter*  and  Elder*,  emutihaitig 

the  General  Auembly  of  the  Preibi/terian  Church  in  the  United  Statei  of  Ameriem. 

"  Whereas  iJie  aiinisiers  and  elders  forming  the  General  AseembW  of  the  Preibyto- 
riia  Church  of  the  U  oiled  States  of  Aaierica,  con  eiating  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pnnn* 
Bflvania,  and  of  others  ofthe  Uaited  States  of  America  aforeMid,  have  by  their  petition 
represented,  Ihst  by  donRtions,  bequeeta  or  otherwise,  of  charitably  disposed  pemoa, 
tiicy  >i'e  posseaaed  of  monies  for  betievoleot  and  pious  purposes,  and  the  eaid  ministan 
and  elders  have  rea^in  to  expect  fsTther  contributions  for  aimilnr  uses ;  but  from  the 
scattered  situation  of  the  said  miniaters  and  elders,  and  other  cauaes,  the  said  ministers 
and  elders  find  It  extremely  difficult,  lo  manage  the  said  funds  in  the  way  best  ealcula* 
ted  to  answer  the  intention  of  the  donors:  Therefore, 

"Sec  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  ofthe  Com- 
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moDwealth  of  PeDniylrania,  inGenenl  Anembly  mei.and  it  ja  hereby  enacted  b;  the 
Kulhority  of  the  same,  That  John  Rogers,  Alexander  McWhorter,  Samnel  Stanhope 
Siniih,  Aahbel  Green,  William  M.  Tennant,  Patrick  AlliMin,  Nathan  Irvin,  Joseph 
Clark,  Andrew  Huoter,  Jared  Ingersoli,  Robert  Ralston,  Jonathoa  R.  Smith,  Andrew 
Bayard,  Elks  Boudinot,  Joho  Nelson,  Ebenezer  Ua»rd,  David  Jackson,  and  Robert 
Smilb,  merchant,  and  their  auccessore  duly  elected  and  appointed  in  manner  aa  is  here- 
■naf^r  directed,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  made,  declared  and  cODStiloied,  a  corporation 
and  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  law  and  in  fact,  to  have  continuance  far  ever,  by  the 
name,  atyle,  and  title  of"  Truelees  of  the  General  Aasembly  or  the  Preabylerlan  Church 
in  Ihe  United  Statea  of  America)  and  by  the  name,  etvle,  and  title  aroreaaid,  shall,  for 
ever  hereafler,  be  peraona  able  and  capable  in  law  as  vMl  to  take,  receive,  and  hold,  all 
and  all  manner  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchiaea,  and  other  hereditameuts, 
which  at  any  time  or  timea  heretofore  have  been  granted,  bargained,  sold,  enfeoffed,  re- 
leased, devised,  or  otherniBe  conveyed,  to  the  said  ministers  and  elders  of  the  General 
Aasembly  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  of  the  United  Slalea,  or  any  other  person  orper> 
■DDs,  to  their  use,  or  in  trust  for  them  ;  and  the  same  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuitiee, 
liberties,  franchises,  and  other  hereditaments,  are  hereby  vested  and  establlahed  In  iha 
eaid  corporation,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  accordinir  to  the  original  use  and  intent 
fof  which  such  devisee,  gifts  and  grants  were  respectively  made ;  and  the  said  corpora- 
tion and  their  aucceEsors,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  seized  and  possessed  of  such  eatale 
end  estates  therein,  as  in  and  by  the  respective  grants,  bargains,  sales,  enreoffmenta, 
releases,  devisee,  and  other  conveyances  thereof,  is,  or  are  declared  liniited  and  exprei^ 
ed ;  also,  that  the  nid  corporation  and  their  successors,  at  all  times  heresfler,  shall  be 
capable  and  able  to  purchase,  have,  receive,  take,  bold,  and  enjoy,  in  fee  si^iple,  or  of 
lesser  estate  or  estates,  any  lands,  tenements,  rents,  annuities,  franchises  aix!  other  here- 
ditaments, by  the  gift,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  alienation,  enfeofiinent,  release,  conSrmatioa 
or  devise,  of  any  person  or  persona,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  capable  and  able  to 
make  the  same:  And  further,  that  the  said  ministers  and  elders,  under  the  corporate 
name  aforesaid,  and  their  succeFson,  may  take  and  receive  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
and  any  portion  of  eooda  and  chatties,  that  have  been  given  to  the  said  ministers  and  eU 
deis,'or  that  hereafter  shall  be  given,  sold,  leased,  or  beiiueathed,  to  the  said  eorpotatioDt 
by  any  person  or  perauns,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  that  is  able  or  capable  to  make  ft 

Eift,sals,  bequest,  or  other  disposal  ofthc  same;  such  money,  goods,  or  chatties,  to  b* 
.id  oDt  and  disposed  of!  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  arorenid  corporation,  agreeably  to 
the  intention  of  the  donors,  and  according  to  the  objects,  articles,  and  condition  of  thie 

"  Sect  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afbreaaid.  That  no  misoofner 
oftbe  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  shall  defeat  or  annul,  any  gift,  grant,  devisa 
or  bequeat,  to  at  from  the  said  corporation,  {oovided  the  intent  of  the  parly  or  partiea 
shall  BuSiciently  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  gilt,  will,  grant,  or  other  writing,  whereby 
any  estateor  interest,  was  intended  to  pass  lo  or  from  the  said  corporation. 

"  Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  bv  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  said  corpo- 
ration and  their  successora,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  to  make,  have,  and  use, 
one  common  seal,  with  such  devise  and  inscription  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  proper; 
and  Ihe  same  to  break,  alter,  and  renew,  at  their  pleasure. 

■*  Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  raid  corpora- 
tion and  their  succenors,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  aforesaid,  shall  be  able  and  capa- 
ble in  law,  toBue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court,  or  before  any  judge 
or  justice,  in  all  and  all  manner  of  suits,  complaints,  pleas,  matters,  and  demands,  of 
whatsoever  nature,  hind,  and  form  they  may  be;  and  all  and  every  matter  and  thing  to 
do,  in  aafull  and  efRictual  a  manner,  as  any  other  person,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, 
within  this  commonwealth,  may  or  can  do. 

"  Sect.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  anthority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  carper 
ration  and  tbeir  eucceFsore,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  authorised  and  empowered,  to  make, 
ordain,  and  establish,  bye  laws  and  ordinances,  and  do  every  thing  incident  and  needtbl 
for  the  support  and  due  government  of  the  said  corporation,  and  managing  the  funds  and 
revenues  Iheteof;  pTaaidtd,  the  said  bye  laws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  oonstitutbn  and  laws  of  this  cooimoD wealth,  or  to  ibia 
act. 

"Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^ by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  said  oarpo> 
..- — ..„__._. ■_. .  j^  of  more  than  eighteen  peraous:  whereof  the  said 
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theat&t«of  PenoBylvaniB,  chinee  one  third,ia  Mch  manner u  to  the  raid  GenCTal  As- 
teoibly  «fa*U,Beem  proper:  And  the  corporation  troretaid,  shall  have  power  and  authwiljr, 
to  roinige  and  dispoae  or  all  monies,  pooda.  cbatiele,  lands,  tenemenia,  and  heii><tila< 
menia,  and  other  ealate  nhataoever,  com  mined  to  tb  sit  care  and  truat,  by  the  said  Gene- 
ral Anembly ;  bM  in  vases  where  special  iiistrootiona,  for  tlie  managiement  and  dispo«l 
ihereor,  ahall  be  given  by  tbe  raid  General  Aeiembly  in  wriiing,  under  the  hand  of  Ibeir 
clerk.  It  eball  be  the  duty  of  lbs  raid  corporation,  to  act  accordJDfi;  to  auch  inatmciioot; 
iYouiilcrf.theBiid  InatructionaHlwll  not  be  repugnant  to  tbe  conaiitution  and  laws  of  tbe 
United  Suites,  or  lotbaconatilution  and  lawaof  ibiacommoDtrealtfa,  or  to  the  proriaionB 
and  rettrictiona  in  this  act  contained, 

"  Sect  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaaid.  Thai  aix  member*  of 
thia  corporation,  whereof  the  president,  or  in  his  ahaenee  the  vice-president,  )o  be  one, 
■ball  be  a  auffieient  number  to  tranaact  the  buainen  thereof,  and  to  make  bye-laws,  rulea, 
and  regulations  [  Proruhd,  that  previous  to  any  meeting  of  the  board  or  corporation, 
fur  auch  purposes,  not  appointed  by  adjournment,  ten  days  notice  shall  be  previoualy 
given  thereof,  in  at  leant  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  city  of  Pliilsdelphia:  And 
the  said  corporation  ahall  and  may,  as  otien  aa  they  shall  see  proper,  and  sccording  to 
the  rulea  by  them  to  be  prescribed,  choose  out  of  their  number,  a  presidenr  and  vice- 
president,  and  ahull  have  aulhorlty  to  appoint  I  treasurer,  and  auch  other  officers  and 
aervanta,  aa  ahall  by  them,  the  said  corporation,  be  deemed  necessary ;  to  which  officers 
the  said  corporation  may  assign  such  ■  compensation  for  their  aervicea,  and  such  dutiea 
to  be  performed  by  them,  to  continue  in  office  for  sach  s  time,  and  to  be  succeeded  by 
othera,  in  auch  way  and  manner  as  the  aaid  corporatioo  shall  direct. 

"  SecL  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  all  qneatioDS 
before  the  raid  corporation,  ahall  be  decided  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  whereof  each  mem- 
ber present  ^all  have  one,  except  the  president,  or  vice-president,  when  acting  as  pre- 
sident, wboahsll  have  only  the  otstiog  voice  aod  vote,  incaMof  an  equality  in  the  voles 
of  the  other  members. 

*'  SmL  9.  Aod  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  aulliority  afbreraid.  That  the  raid  corpo- 
ration  shall  keep  regular  and  fair  entries  of  their  proceedings,  sad  a  just  account  of  their 
receipts  and  di^uraetnenla,  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  provided  for  that  purpoae;  and  their 
tresaurer  shall,  once  in  a  year,  exhibit  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churob  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an  exact  atate  of  the  accounta  of  the  corpo- 

"Sect  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforenid.  That  the  said  cor- 
poration may  take,  receive,  piirchaae,  p(W8e^s,and  enjoy,  messuages,  houses^ lands,  Icoe- 
roents,  rents,  annuities  and  other  hereditamenta,  real  and  pergonal  estate  of  any  aoiouDl, 
Dot  exceeding  ten  Ihounnd  dollars  a  year  in  value,  but  theeaid  limilaliona  notto  be  con- 
sidered ss  including  the  annual  collections,  and  voluntary  contributions,  made  in  the 
churches  under  the  care  of  the  raid  General  Aseembly.  CADWALapcK  Evitns,  Jk. 
Sptaker  of  the  Uoute  of  Reprtientatiset. 
Roust  Hikb,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

7'bomab  MiiruB,  Gotemor  qf  tke  Ctmmonviealth  of  Pentuj/ltanio. 
Approved,       { 
March  28.  1799.*  { 
Next  was  offered  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  itself  {tSsa.  Dig. 
p.  19&.J  prescribing  the  mode  of  making  choice  of  Trustees. 
*•  The  mode  of  ehooiing  the  TViuteei  adojried  in  1801. 

"The  General  Assembly  took  into  eonaideratioD  the  important  eoocem  of  voting  for 
Trusteea  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  provision  made  in  the  sixth  section  ofthe  Act  of  the  Legislature  coo- 
slttDting  the  charter  of  incorporation.  After  maturely  discussing  this  subject,  the  As- 
eembly reiottted,  tbst  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  and  recommend  the  following  system: — 
1.  That  when  this  subject  is  called  up  annually,  a  vote  shall  first  be  taken  whether,  for 
the  current  year,  the  Assembly  will,  or  will  not,  make  any  election  of  members  in  the 
board  of  Trustees.  3. 1>  an  election  be  determined  on,  the  day  on  which  it  shall  take 
l^ace  shall  be  specified,  and  shall  not  be  within  leas  than  two  days  of  the  time  at  which 
each  an  election  shall  be  decided  on,  8.  When  the  day  of  election  arrives,  the  As- 
MDibly  shall  ascertain  what  vacancies  in  the  number  of  the  eighteen  Trustees  bcorpo- 
rated,  have  taken  place  by  death  or  otherwise ;  and  shall  first  proceed  to  choose  other 
'  1  their  places.    When  this  is  accomplisbed,  they  sbsll  proceed  to  the  trial 
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whelhor  the;  niti  elect  aof,  and  irtny,  how  mmy  of  that  tbird  of  the  namber  of  tbs 
TruBleea  which  bj  Jaw  they  are  permitted  to  cbenD-e,  in  iha  following  mnnner:  vis. 
The  list  of  the  Trustee!  Bhill  bn  taken,  and  a  vote  be  had  Tor  a  person  lo  fill  the  place  of 
hiin  who  ie  tint  oo  the  list.  In  voting'  for  a  person  to  fil)  said  placet  the  vote  inaj  bo 
RiveQ-eitberfor  the  person  who  bae  berore  filled  it,  or  for  any  orhpr  person;  if  the  ma- 
jority orvatasahatt  be  given  tor  (he  person  who  has  bi^fore  nlled  it,  be  ahal]  continue  in 
(iSice ;  ifthe  mtjoritjr  of  votes  ahail  be  given  for  another  person,  this  person  ia  a  trustee, 
duly  choaen  in  place  of  the  former.  In  the  same  form  the  Aasemhly  (ball  proceed  with 
the  Jiat,  till  they  have  either  changed  one-third  of  the  trustees,  (always  including  In  tb« 
third  those  who  have  been  elected  by  the  sitiiitK  Anembly  tn  mipply  theplecea  that  be- 
come vacant  by  death  or  otherwlie,)  or  by  going  through  the  list,  shaK  delerniilie  tlut 
no  further  alierationsahatl  be  made,"— Vol.  i.  p.  252, 

The  next  evidence  offered  rt'as  "  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  containing  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  for  the  Worship  of  God  ;  to- 
gether with  the  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline,  as  amended  and  ra- 
tified by  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  session  in  May,  ^821." 

JHinutei  1821,  p.  .^  "The  PresbytericB  were  enllpd  upon  to  report  Iheir  several  de- 
cisions on  ih?  revised  form  of  government  and  forma  of  process,  sent  down  by  the  last 
Assembly,  and  thPir  report*  being  read,  were  committed  to  Dr.  McDowell  and  Mr. 
CbasIeT  10  ascprrain  precisely  the  opinfnns  of  the  several  Piesbyteriea  on  the  aubjecl, 
■ad  report  their  decision  to  this  Asaembly. 

"  The  CommittPe  appointed  to  ascertain  the  decisiona  oF  the  several  Preabyteries  on 
the  Bubject  of  the  revised  fnren  of  government,  and  forms  of  procpss,  and  the  amend- 
ments tothedirecioiy.aent  down  by  the  last  Assembly,  reported,  and  their  report  being 
read,  was  adopted,  and  ia  as  follows,  vis. 

"  That  there  are  connected  with  thin  Assembly,  sility-lwo  PresbytEries ;  that  there- 
fore the  affirmative  vote  of  thirty-two  Presbyteries  is  necesaa/y  to  make  any  one  arlicia 
binding;  that  furty-five  Presbyteriee  have  reported  to  Ihe  Aasembly  their  decisions  on 
each  chapter,  section,  and  article;  that  from  these  reports  it  appears  that  most  of  tfa« 
articles  have  been  adopted  Unanimously,  and  that  every  chapter,  sectioil.  and  article,  baa 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  ofPresbylBriea;  that  the  amallest  num- 
ber oT  rotes  given  (or  any  one  article  ia  tbirty^seven j  that,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
amendments  sent  down  bv  the  last  Aasembly  lo  the  Presbyteries  is  raliSed,  and  becomes 
■  part  of  the  Constitution.'* 

Before  the  time  when  this  constitution  was  thus  approved  by  the  Pres- 
byteries, the  Synod  of  Genera  had  been  formed;  and,  at  that  period, 
comprised  the  Presbyteries  of  Geneva,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Bath,  Ontario, 
Niagara,  Genessee,  and  Rochester.  The  Presbyteries  of  Oneida,  St. 
Lawrence)  and  Otsego,  now  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Utica,  were  then 
tnrts  of  the  Synod  of  Albany  ;  and  the  Presbyteries  of  Grand  River  and 
Portage,  now  parts  of  the  Synod  of  Western  Reserve,  at  that  time  belong- 
ed to  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh.  Therefore  of  the  twenty-eight  Presby- 
teries at  present  contained  in  the  exscinded  Synods,  there  were ybur/een  in 
existence  at  the  period  when  this  amended  constitution  was  adopted,  to  all 
which,  that  constitution  was  of  course  sent  down  for  their  approval.  (Se^ 
Minutex.) 

The  following  sections  of  the  form  of  Government  were  next  offered  : 

"CAup.  X.  iOf  the  Pretbylery.)  Sect.  2.  A  Presbytefy  consists  of  all  the  miaistem 
and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain  diatricL 

"  Seel.  7.  Any  Ihrse  ministers,  and  as  many  elders  as  may  be  present,  belonging  tn 
the  Presbytery,  being  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  shall  be  a  quorum  competent 
lo  proceed  to  buainess. 

■'  Chap.  XI.  CO/  the  Synod.)  Serf.  1.  As  a  Presbytery  ia  «  convention  of  tbe 
bishops  and  elders  wilhin  a  cettnin  district;  so  a  Synod  ia  d  conventiim  of  the  biabi^ 
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and  elders  wjihin  a  larger  district,  includinir  at  least  three  Pre^jrteriev.  The  ratio  of 
the  representarion  of  elders  in  the  Synod,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Piesbyteijf. 

"  Seel.  2.  Any  seven  ministers,  belonging  to  the  isynod,  who  thail  ronvene  at  the 
lime  and  pl«ce  of  meeting',  with  kb  many  elders  as  may  be  prespnt,  sliall  be  a  quorum  to 
transact  Synodical  businesa  i  provided  not  more  than  three  of  the  said  ministers  belong 
to  one  PreabytPrj. 

"  Chap.  Xn.  {Of  the  General  Aitembly.)  Seel.  I.  The  General  Aseembly  is  the 
highest  judicatory  or  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  shall  represent  in  one  body,  all  thn 
pirticulsT  churchea  of  this  denominatnn ;  and  ihill  bear  (he  title  of  Tbb  Gbi(BRaI> 

ASSEHBLT  or  TBB  PBEaBTTESTAM  ChDKCH  IN  THE  UniTKD  StATES  OF  AneRIO*. 

"Sm.  2.  Tiie  General  Assembly  shall  consist  ol  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and 
elders  from  each  Presbytery,  in  the  following  proportion;  viz.  each  Presbytery  consisting 
of  not  mure  than  nine  miniHters,  shell  send  one  minister  and  oneelder;  each  Presbytery 
consisting  of  more  thin  nine  ministers,  and  not  more  than  eighteen,  ehall  send  two 
mtntslers  and  two  elders;  and  io  the  like  proportion  for  every  nine  ministers  in  any 
Presbytery.  And  these  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  styled,  Committiotien  of  the 
Oeaeral  Aiannily." 

Milt.  1833,  p.  486.  This  last  section  altered,  with  the  approral  of  a  majority  of  the 
Fresbyteries,  in  the  year  1833,  so  as  Io  read  thus:— 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders 
ftwn  each  Preabytery,  in  thefollowinit  proportion,  viz.  each  Presbytery  consisting oT not 
more  than  Iwsnty-four  ministers, shall  send  one  minister  and  one  elder;  and  each  Pr«B- 
bytery  consisting  of  more  than  twenty-ruur  ministers,  shall  send  two  ministers  and  two 
elders,  and  in  like  proportion  for  every  twenty.four  ministers  in  every  Presbytery ;  and 
these  delegates  eo  appointed  shall  be  styled,  "CommuiumerifotAe  Gentral  AtMembb/,' 

"  Sect.  A.  Any  tburieen  or  more  of  these  eommiasioners,  one  half  of  whom  shall  be 
ministers,  being  met  on  the  day,  uid  at  the  place  appointed,  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
tranMction  of  business." 

Mr.  Randall  next  read  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly, 
showing  the  time  and  manner  of  the  creation  of  the  four  Synods  of  Grene- 
ya,  Genessee,  Western  Reserve,  and  Utica. 

Min.  1803,  j>.  17.  "  Eesolved,  that  the  Presbyteries  of  Albany,  Oneida  and  Colum- 
bia, bB,and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  and  formed  into  a  Synod  ;  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Synod  of  Albany." 

Win.  1813,  p.  23.  "  The  Synod  of  Albany  having  made  application,  that  the  aaid 
Synod  should  be  divided  in  the  following  manner:"  vii.  (The  Preabyteriesof  London- 
derry, Colnmbis,  Albany  and  Oneida,  forming  the  Easiern  Division,  under  the  name  of 
the  Synod  or  Albany.)  "  That  the  Presbyteries  of  Onendsga,  Cayuga  and  Geneva, 
ibrm  the  Western  Division,  and  be  constituted  a  Synotk;  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva  i"  the  Assembly 

"  Besolved,  That  the  Synod  of  Albany  be  divided  ns  above ;  and  it  hereby  is  accord- 
ingly divided." 

Mia.  18-21,  p.  10.  "  The  Synod  of  Geneva  requested  that  said  Synod  be  divided  jn 
the  liillowing  manner,  and  their  request  wis  granted,  viz : 

"  Thai  Hie  Presbyteries  of  Niagara,  Genes.-iee,  Rochester,  and  Ontario,  be  erected 
into  a  Synod  to  he  known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Gejieiiee,  4"^." 

Min.  1825,  p.  283.    On  application  made  to  erect  a  new  Synod,  &c.  the  Assembly 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Presbyteries  of  Grand  River,  Purtaoe,  and  Huron,  be,  and  th«y 
hereby  are  detached  from  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  and  constituted  a  new  Synod,  to  be 
desigiuited  by  the  name  of  Synod  of  the  WeMlem  Reiemc." 

Min.  1839,  p.  3Td.     On  spplication  of  the  Synod  uf  Albany,  the  Assembly 

"Resolved,  That  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Synod,  the  Presbyteries  ofOgdena- 
bnrgh,  Waiertown,  Oswefro,  Oneida,  and  Otsego,  are  hereby  constituted  a  New  Synod, 
to  bfl  called  the  Synod  of  Viiea." 

The  testimony  next  offered,  consisted  of  extracts  from  the  minutes, 
showing  the  frequent'  recognition  of  these  Synods,  and  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries composing  them,  hy  the  General  Assembly:  their  having  contributed 
to  the  church  funds,  &c.  As  the  fact  of  recognition  was  not  contested 
by  the  defendants,  tnd  as  most  of  the  passages  cited  to  prove  it,  and  the 
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Other  points  here  connected  vriih  it,  were  of  the  same  general  nature,  in 
many  cases,  mere  referencea  are  given. 

Min.  1801,  p^.  4, 6. — "  The  delegatea  ippointed  by  the  list  ABsembl;  to  UtentI  the 
Genenl  AwocuiioD  of  the  Slate  of  Ctmoeciicut,  mule  their  report,  which  wu  read  m 
follows,  viz, 

"  The  detegateB  frooa  the  General  Anembly  to  the  Genenl  AasocittioD  of  Conaecti- 
cut,  report,  thu  thej  have  attended  according  to  appointment  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  KMions  of  the  GBoeral  AsBociation.  That  beaidea  the  busiDOeB  peculiar  lo  the 
churchea  ofCaniiecticuI,  the  General  ABSoclatioD  appuinted  a  committee  to  confer  with 
a  committee  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  General  Aeeembly,  on  measures  which  may 
promote  union  amoug  the  iubahitauts  of  the  new  settlements  and  the  missionaries  to 
those  settlements,  is  appears  by  tba  inclosed  paper.  The  Geoeral  Anociation  also 
voted  that  iusiructiona  be  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  Miaeionar;  Society,  to  their  mis- 
■ronariea,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  interrupt  peace  in  the  new  settlemeata,  amODg 
those  that  are  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  and  CoogreKational  forms  of  gOTernment. 

"  YouT  dele^pites  further  report,  that  they  were  received  and  treated  with  exceeding 
ereat  cordiality  and  CbriBtian  friendship,  aod  that  the  Association  expreaaed  high  satis- 
nction  wilh  Ibe  coanezion  Bubsistiug  between  themaelveaand  the  General  AsMinbly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  believed  that  it  would  have  a  happy  tendency  to  promota 
ibe  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

(Signed,)  JoSATHAK  Edwauw, 

As*  Haxint, 

JOHATBU  pKBMAn." 

U.p.ia— "The  Rev.  Peter  Fish,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  was  appointed  a 
missioniry  for  «x  monrbs,  in  thecountycf  Oneida  and  its  viclaily." 

JHin.  1803,  p.  16. — "  The  Aarambly  called  on  the  Presbyteries,  which  are  required  to 
make  annual  coHections  for  misiiunary  purposes,  to  report  how  &c  they  have  complied 
with  the  orders  of  the  Genera)  Assembly.on  this  subject  It  appeared  in  consequence, 
that  the  Presbyteries  of  Oneida,  Albany,  Columbia,  &c,  have  subetantiatly  dona  their 
duly,  in  reference  to  this  collection." 

Min,  1804,  p.  69.— "  List  of  churches  belonging  to  tbe  Synod  of  Alb«n]t,4i«.,  which 
have  contributed  to  Ibe  contingent  fund  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  June  1st,  1808) 
to  May  31st,  1804.  (The  fund  expended  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  miniotiary,  and 
other  purposes ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  jtermanenl  fund,  the  principle  of 
which  is  kept  entire.) 

"Presbytery  of  Oaeidti,         .....  $S8  77^ 

Columbia, 12  Oli 

Albany, 16  25  Ac" 

Min.  1305,  p.  06. — "  Tbe  committee  to  whom  wera  referred  the  reports  of  the  Pres- 
byteries on  the  Amendments  of  the  Conatitution,  reported,  that  tbe  .Presbytery  of  Onet* 
4»  has  approved  all  the  proposed  amendments." 

Id.  pp.  107,  6. — "  Payments  into  the  Contingent  Fund. 

"Presbytery  of  Oneida, 31  33  &c." 

JUiin.  1907,  p.  173. — Oneida  contributes  to  contingent  and  missionary  funds  924. 
Jfin.  1808,  pp.  188,9,197.    Min.  1909.  p.  320. 
Id.  p.  227. — View  of  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Anembly. 
Presbytery  of  Oneida,  7  Mioiatefs,  13  Congregations. 

"  Qeneva,  14        "  12  " 

Jtf.  n*.  230,  252.    Min.  1810,  pp.  278, 28&— Contiibutiona  to  Education,  Missionary. 

&£.  fillMS. 

Min.  1811,  f.  358.— Statement  of  Contrtbutioiui 

"  Presbytery  of  OnetAi, t96  50 

Oencpo, 28  81 

"  Oaimdaga, 35  00 

■'  Cayuga, 22  57." 

Min.  1812,7-30.    Min.  1813,  m.  30, 6G. 

Id.  p.  101. — Acknowledgment  of  monies  received  from  the  Syitod  of  Ockcm  for  the 
Tbeologieal  Seminary  at  Princeton. 
Min.  1814,  pp.  108, 9, 141, 154,  5. 
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Id.p.  221. — CoatribotioiR  to  Theatogicol  Seminary. 

"  Received  of  Rev.  Jabez  Chidwich,  tbe  donition  of  Col.  Jobo  LiocklaeD  of  Caxe- 
Dovia,  -  -  -  •  -  -  S 100. 

"  Received  of  Rev.  Alejrander  Monteith,  ...         70." 

Jlfin.  1815,  p.  250.— Coniriboiions. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  -  •  -  -  « 30  00 

Vtiea,        -  .  -  -  .      B19  9a" 

Id.  p.  267.    Min.  1816,  pp.  318,  367.    Win.  1817,  p.  59. 

Id.  p  9. — "  The  cocninitLee  appointed  tn  prepire  i  minute,  ittting  the  ittention  triitch 
the  Proiibyteriea  eppeir  Cn  have  paid  to  the  re^ilutiona  of  the  Assembly,  in  relation  to 
the  selection  of  yoon;  men  for  the  gmpel  miniatry,  and  providing  rtmds  for  their  ednca- 
tioD,  reported ;  and  their  report  being  read,  wsa  adopted,  and  is  aa  fbllowa,  viz. 

"That  rrom  the  votei  of  the  Asi^einbly,  it  appearpd  the  Presbyterlea  of  Onondaga, 
Geneva,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Columbia,  *  *  •,  Grand  Rieer,  •  ♦  •,  had  fiiliy  alteaded 
to  the  reconDmendati'inB  nf  the  Aesembly  on  the  subject" 

Min.  1818,  p.  27. — "  The  following  peiwna  were  appointed  a  Board  of  HiasioDa,  for 
the  enauiog  year,  viz. 

"Of  the  Synodal 

Id.  pp.  50,  61,  %  3 

Id  p.  84.— "  Theological  Seminary— Contingent  fond. 

"  2S,  or  Rev.  W.  Hanfbrd,  per  Rev.  Job.  Treat,  collected  in  GrMnd  River  Preaby- 
tery,  -  -  -  -  -  $71  38. 

Attn.  1819,  p.  159. — "  The  Preabyteries  were  called  opon  to  report  on  Ihe  sub^t  ot 
the  overture  sent  down  by  the  laat  General  ABsembly,  proposing  an  alteratioD  m  the 
CtHiatitution,  in  the  following  words: 

"  1.  Revived,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Presbyteries  to  alter  the  ratio  of  re- 
preaentatton,  by  subatituting  Chapter  XI.  Section  2;  the  word  nine  for  the  word  *ix, 
ud  the  word  eighteen  ia  place  c^the  word  tu)tlte. 

"3.  That  the  Preabyteriea  be  re<]uired  toaend  op  to  the  next  General  Anentbly 
their  respective  deciaiona  on  the  qneatioa  submitted  to  their  conaide ration  in  the  abova 
reeolotion. 

"  Reporta  fn  this  aubject  from  the  following  Presbyteries  were  received  in  writing, 
declaring  their  concurrence  in  the  proposed  amendmenlsl  vis.  Niagara,  Ontario,  Onon- 
daga, Cayn^,  Geneva,  Bath,  &c.,  *  *  Portage,  Grand  River,  d^  Whereupon  the 
GeDeral  Aasembly  did,  and  hereby  do  declare,  that  the  above  mentioned  amendment  of 
the  Conatilution  has  been  duly  and  con iritution ally  made." 
Min.  1820,  pp.  a06,  at-i,  6,  7, 8,  358,  ft 

Win.  1821,  p.  11. — A  committee  of  three  appointed  in  each  Synod,  to  superintend 
the  printing  of  ihe  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Constitution  of  ihe  Church. 
"Of  the  Synod  of  Oeneiee.  1  "Of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

Rev.  Ebeneier  Fitch,  D.  D„  Rev,  Henry  Ajtiell, 

Rev.  Comfort  Williams,  |  Rev.  Henry  Dwight, 

Rev.  Calvin  Colton."  |  Rev.  Derich  C.  Lansing." 

Id.  p.  16. — "  It  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Aaaembly  proceeded  to  consider  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Jabez  Splcer,  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  by  which  Mr. 
Spicer  had  been  deposed  fVom  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  documents  on  the  subject 
were  read  and  the  parties  were  heard.  After  a  cooaiderable  diacuaaion,  the  tbllowing 
resolution  was  adopted,  viz. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Spicer  be  sustained,  on  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tance  pronounced  npon  him  was  diaproportioned  tohia  crime;  it  not  appearing  substan- 
tiated that  he  was  guilty  of  more  than  a  single  act  of  prevarication:  while,  therefore, 
the  Aasembly  express  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Spicer,  as  un- 
becoming a  Christian,  and  Christian  minister,  ihey  reverse  the  sentence  of  deposition 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Presbytery,  and  direct  that  after  suitable  admonitioDB  and  ac- 
knowledgments, he  be  restored  to  the  ministerial  office." 

Id  pp.  31,  2,  39,  41.— Contributions  of  Preabyteriea  within  the  exscinded  Synodi  to 
the  Education  funds.  Theological  Seminary,  dtc. 
JVin.  1822,  pp.  12,  45,  50,  56, 59. 
Win.  1833,  pp.  124, 185, 139, 145,  170, 1,  2. 
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IKr.  1838,  f.  ISO.—"  Report  of  the  Boud  of  Edaulion,  establiihed  b;  the  Genenl 
AMembiy ;  Tor  Hay,  1823. 

"This  year  do  reportt  bive  been  receiTed  from  the  PreBbyteTies  of  Norths  mberliDd. 
Grand  River,  Sic    The  PreriiyterieB  which  hive  repoTted,  are  the  fuliowing,  vii. 

"1.  Qentt€t,  which  hae  oae  younff  dhd  uadei  its  care,  and  has  expead«l  laat  year 
19  dollara. 

"  3.  Roehttter,  which  inpporta  three  benefictries. 

"3.  Oraepo,  which  hosliM  youthe  uoder  iu  c^re,  and  ccMpentea  with  the  Weetern 
EdncattoD  Society. 

"4  Balk,  which  baa  one  beneficiuy,  nioed  last  je*r  24  dollars,  34  ceeu,  aod  ez- 
petided25A>llaTi. 

"5.  Oneida,  which  hu  nine  heneficiaries. 

"fll  Onondaga,  which  aJdajEiie  young  men  in  board  and  clothinj;,  &C." 

ITiit.  1624,  p.  202, — "  The  committee  appoioted  to  examioe  the  recorda  of  the  Synod 
of  Genesep,  reported,  and  the  book  was  approved  to  page  47." 

Id.  p.  203.— The  boondaiy  lioe  between  the  Synod  ^S  Albany  and  the  Synod  of 
Geneva  altered. 

Id.  pp.  235,  242. 

MtTi.  1826,  p.  262. — "  The  eommiitee  to  whom  was  referred  the  overtore  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneaee,  made  a  report,  which  beiog  read  and  amended,  was  adopted, 
and  IB  aa  follows,  viz. 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Presbytery  is  ibe  competent  court  to  try  these  two  elders,  and 
that  it  ie  their  duty  to  cite  ihe  offending  pereoDS  belbie  them,  aod  proceed  to  issue  Ibe 

id.  pp.  274,  301,  335—360  Min.  1826.  pp.  II,  15,  21,  59,  63,  4,  6, 6,  7,  88,  9,  9a 
Jfin.  1827.  pp.  I'iO,  1, 177,  6,  9,  180, 1.  2,  a 

Id.  p.  147. — Rev.  Heory  Atiell,  and  Mr.  Horace  Hill,  of  Auburn,  belougiag  to  one 
of  the  exscinded  Synods,  elected  mernbera  of  the  Board  ofEducBtian. 

jtfin,  182S.  m.  236. 7, 280,  1,  2.  &c  iBin.  1829,  m.  371,2,381,2,  3.  JHin.  1830, 
pp.  30,  65. 6, 103,  4,  5.    Min.  1831,  p.  175. 

Id.  p.  184. — "  The  committees  appointed  to  examine  the  recorde  of  the  Synods  of 
Albany,  *  *  *,  Oenna,  Western  iie«er«e,  Qeneiet,  *  *  *,  reported  respeciiv e!y,  and 
the  records  were  approred." 

Id.  pp.  219, 220, 1.  2,  3,  261, 2,  3. — Fonda  contributed  for  fnissionBry  piirpoaea,  itc, 
by  the  Preabyteries  within  the  four  Synoda 

Jlin.  1832,  pp.  324.  367 -41a  jtfin.  1833.  pp.  469.  470.  J,  485. 

Id.  p.  489,  90.— ■>  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Weetern  Reserve,  made  a  report,  which  being  read  and  amended,  was  adopted,  and 
IB  as  follows,  viz.  After  having  maturely  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them,  they 
recomaiend  to  the  Assembly,  without  approving  the  views  of  the  Synod  in  relation  to 
order  and  discipline,  aa  atated  in  their  report,  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed  la 
the  Minnteaofthe  Assembly. 

"  Tbe  report  of  the  Synod  is  as  follows: 

"Report  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Pree- 
byterisn  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  relation  to  tbe  direction  of  this 
Synod  by  the  last  Asembly,  recorded  in  their  printed  Minutes,  p.  327. 

"At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  held  at  Detroit,  OcL 
8lh,  1S32,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz, 

"  Resolved,  Tbat  in  reference  to  the  point  named  by  the  Assembly,  as  having  been 
charged  by  commau  rumor  against  this  Synod ;  the  Synod  having,  ss  their  custom  is, 
and  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  Assembly,  devoted  a  part  of  their  sessions  to 
review  and  examine  tbe  state  of  the  Presbyteries  and  churcbea  under  tbeir  care,  do 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly: 

"  I.  Tbat  the  Sjaod  see  no  ground  for  the  charge  of  delinquency  in  relation  to  tbe 
permission  alleged  in  the  first  specification.  The  Synod  would  remark,  that  previously 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Aseembly  on  this  subject  in  1838,  it  is  believed  that  a  difTerenM 
of  practice  f  revailed  in  our  Presbylerieo,  in  the  reception  of  members  from  correspond-  • 
ing  churcbea ;  (as  has  been  common  in  other  Presbyteries  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,) without  any  formal  pro reseion  of  adopting  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Preabjte- 
rian  church.  But  aince  the  passage  of  tbat  resolution  by  the  Assembly,  the  Synod 
beliare  that  nosnch  practice  lustrfitained  in  any  of  oar  Presbyteries.  In  r^rard  to  the 
allegation  Tespectiog  persons  licensed  and  ordained  by  onr  Presbyteries,  without  receiv- 
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ing  tod  idoptJDg  Uie  CoofiMBioii  of  Fsith,  the  Synod  ba*e  no  laiowledge  or  bsllef  oTtbs 
pnvalencfl  oriDV  fluch  prsclice  inanj  of  oar  PresbyterieB. 

"  2.  Thtt  in  relation  to  tbe  remiin  log  allegation,  vis.  on  tbe  Bubject  of  ruling  elders,  the 
Synod  do  not  discover  ritiy  reiwn  Tor  the  chirge  of  hiving  violated  the  constitotion  of 
tbs  chareh,  in&amucb  as  that  cooslitulioa  does  not  make  the  eldeiihip  ewenlial  to  the 
flxiaience  of  a  church,  and  as  Ibe  number  of  pereona  in  many  cburchea  ia  too  aniall  to 
admil  tbe  election  of  auiiable  peraons  to  Bll  that  office,  and  where  tliis  ia  not  the  cam, 
the  fact  of  there  being  Con (rregatiana lists  mingled  with  Preabyterians  in  many  churchea, 
ia  a  sufficient  reason  for  Ibe  no[>-«xiBtence  of  tbe  Eldership,  according  to  tbe  plan  of 
agreement  between  the  General  ABaemblf,aDd  tbe  General  Aaeociationtrf' Connecticut; 
from  the  spirit  of  which,  the  Synod  believe,  that  none  of  our  Pmbyfcriea  have 
departed. 

"However,  with  regard  tn  the  charge  of  the  Preabyteriea  allowing  the  office  of  mliDK 
elder  to  go  into  diause,  the  Synod  would  eay,  thai  during  the  laat  year,  there  have  been 
more  ruling  eldera  elected  and  ordained,  in  the  churcbea  connected  with  our  Preabyte- 
riea,  than  during  any  three  or  four  yeara  previauclj. 
By  order  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Roeerve, 

Attest,  WILLIAM  HANFORD,  Slated  CUrk. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  to  examme  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  wob  taken  up,  and  adopted,  and  is  a  a  follows,  viz. 
That  the  records  be  approved,  with  Ibe  exception  of  the  sentiment  on  p.  154,  viz.  that 
the  eldership  ia  not  asBentiel  to  the  existence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  the  Synod  advanced  a  sentiment,  that  contravenes  tbe  principles 
recognised  in  our  Form  of  Government,  Chsp.  II.  BecU  4.  Chap.  111.  tiect  6.  Chap.  V. 
Chap.  IX.  Sects.  1,  3." 

Jfin.  1833,  }>]>.  517— 568.    Min.  1834.  pp.  1—6, 18, 17. 

itf.  p.  22.  "  The  Assembly  took  up  Overlnre  No.  II,  vii.  A  petition  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve  to  erect  the  Presbyteries  of  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  St  Joaeph, 
in  the  said  Synod,  into  a  new  Synod,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Michigan." 

id:  ».  28,  30,  98,  40, 1,  82—139.  Win.  1635,  pp.  17, 18, 10,  30,  32.  Xin.  1830; 
fp.m,2:i6. 

Mm.  1837,  pp.  537—544, 572—576.  Moniej  contributed  by  the  Presbyteries  of  tfan 
four  Synods. 

The  next  teflUmony,  Chapter  IV,  qfForm  of  Discipline. 

"  or  ACTDu.  r 


"1.  When  all  othermesne  of  removing  an  offence  have  failed,  the  judicatory  to  wbieb 
cognizance  of  it  properly  belongs,  shall  judicially  take  it  into  consideration. 

"  2.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  an  offence  may  be  brought  before  a  judicatory : 
either  b;  an  individual  or  individuals,  who  appear  as  accusers,  and  undertake  laaubsbuf 
tiate  the  charge ;  or  by  common  fame. 

**  3.  In  tJie  former  case,  process  must  be  pursued  in  the  nsme  of  the  accuser  or  accn- 
eers.  In  the  latter,  thnre  is  no  need  of  naming  any  petaon  aa  the  accnaer.  Common 
fame  ia  tbe  accuser.  Yet  a  gentral  rumour  may  be  raised  by  the  rashness,  eensori' 
onsness,  or  malice  of  one  or  more  individuals.  When  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
case,  such  individuala  ou^ht  to  be  censured,  in  proportion  to  tbe  degree  of  criminality 
which  appears  attached  to  their  conduct. 

"4.  Great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  receiving  sccusstioDa  from  any  person 
who  is  known  to  indulge  a  malignant  spirit  towards  the  accused ;  who  is  not  of  good 
charscter;  who  is  himself  under  censure  or  process;  who  is  deeply  interested,  in  any 
reapect,  in  tbe  conviction  of  the  accused;  or  who  is  knowntobe  litigious,  raBh,or  highly 
imprudent 

*<5.  When  a  judicatory  enters  on  tbe  consideration  of  a  crime  or  crimes  alleged,  im 
more  shall  be  done,  nt  the  first  meeting*,  unless  by  consent  of  parties,  than  to  ffive  the 
accused  a  copy  of  each  cbarfie.  with  the  names  of  the  witnewes  to  support  it;  aivi  to 
cite  all  concerned  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  judicatory,  to  hav^the  matter 
fnlly  heard  and  decided.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  concemedi  at  least  ten 
days  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  judicatory. 

"  6.  The  citations  shall  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  moderator  or  clerk,  by  order,  and 
in  the  nameof  the  judicatory.  He  shall  also  furnish  citatitnu  for  such  witnesses  sa  tbe 
accused  shall  nominate,  lo  appear  on  bia  behalf. 
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**?.  AltbODghitiareqmred  tbat  the  accused  be  informed  of  the  iMtnefl  of  all  the  wit- 
Vtewee  who  ire  to  be  adduced  against  him,  at  leist  ten  days  before  the  time  or  trial, 
^onlcBB  he  consent  to  wave  the  right,  and  proceed  immediatpl;,)  it  ia  not  necesMty  that 
he,  on  hia  part,  give  a  simitar  notice  to  iha  judicatory  of  all  the  wilneBsea  intended  to 
be  adduced  by  him  for  his  exculpation. 

"6.  In  exhibiting  charges,  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances  ahould,  if  poaeible, 
be  ascertained  and  stated,  that  th.e  accused  may  have  aa  opportunity  to  prove  an  tUibi, 
■m  to  extenuate  or  atlevlnte  his  offence. 

"9.  The  judicatory,  in  many  cases,  oiay  find  it  more  for  edification,  to  send  some 
niembera  la  converge,  in  a  private  manner,  with  the  accused  person;  and  if  he  coufesa 
guilt,  to  endeaTonr  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  than  to  proceed  immediately  to  citation. 

"  10.  When  an  accused  person,  or  a  witnesa,  reftjsea  to  ob^y  the  citation,  be  ahall  be 
«tted  a  second  time;  and  if  be  siill  continue  to  reruae,  he  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  for  hia  contumacy,  until  he  repent. 

"11.  Although,  on  the  lirsl  cilsiion,  the  persun  cited  shall  declare  in  writing,  or 
otherwise,  hia  Sxed  determination  not  to  obey  it;  this  declaration  shall,  in  no  cose, 
induce  the  judicatory  to  deviate  from  the  regular  course  prescribed  for  citatloDs.  Thej 
•ball  proceed  aa  if  no  auch  declaration  bad  been  mode.  The  person  cited  may  after- 
wards alter  his  mind. 

**  12.  The  time  which  must  elapse  between  thejEr«(  citation  of  an  accused  peraon,  or 
a  witness,  and  the  meeting  or  the  judicatory  at  which  he  is  to  appear,  is  at  least  ten 
days.  But  the  time  allotted  for  his  appearance  in  the  subirquenl  citation,  is  left  to  tha 
discretion  of  the  judicatory ;  provided,  always,  however,  that  it  be  not  leas  than  is  quite 
Mifficienl  for  a  seasonable  and  cnnvenient  compliance  with  the  citation. 

"  13.  The  second  citation  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  with  a  notice,  that  if  the 
person  cited  do  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  the  judicatory,  besidea  censuring  him 
for  hia  contumacy,  will,  after  aasigning  some  person  to  manage  his  defence,  proceed  to 
take  the  testimony  in  his  case,  as  if  he  were  preaent. 

"14.  Judicatories  befere  proceeding  to  trial,  ou^rht  to  ascertain  that  their  citationa 
have  been  duly  served  on  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  espeeiallf 
before  they  proceed  to  ultimate  measures  for  contumacy. 

"15.  Thetrialshallbefairandimpartial.  The  witnessesshallbeexamiDed  in  tbeprd- 
aenee  of  the  accused ;  or,  at  least,  after  he  shall  have  received  due  citation  to  attend; 
and  be  shall  be  permitted  to  ask  any  questions  tending  to  his  own  exculpation. 

"  16.  The  judgment  shall  ho  regularly  entered  on  the  recortta  of  the  ftidicatory :  and 
the  parties  shall  be  allowed  copies  of  the  whole  proceedings,  at  their  own  expenee,  if 
they  demand  them.  And  in  case  of  references  or  appeals,  the  judicatory  referring,  or 
appealed  from,  ahall  send  authentic  copies  of  the  whole  process  to  the  higher  judicatory. 

A"  17.  The  person  found  guilty  shall  be  admonished  or  rebuked,  or  excluded  from 
nrch  privileges,  as  the  caee  shall  appear  to  deserve,  until  he  give  eatisfaclory  evidence 
of  repentance. 

"  1&  Aa  csaea  may  arise  in  which  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  may  interrene  before 
it  is  pncticabte  to  commence  process  azainst  an  accused  church  member,  the  session 
may,  in  such  cases,  and  ooghl,  if  they  think  the  edibcation  of  the  church  requires  it,  to 

Erevent  the  accused  peraon  from  approaching  the  Lord'a  table  until  the  charge  agaioat 
im  can  be  examined, 

"  19.  The  sentence  shall  be  published  only  in  the  church  or  cbnnihes  which  have 
been  offended.  Or,  if  the  offbnce  he  of  small  importance,  and  such  as  it  shall  appear 
moat  for  edification  not  to  pobliEh,  the  sentence  may  pass  only  in  the  judicatory. 

"  SO.  Sncb  gross  oSendera  as  will  not  be  reclaimed  by  the  private  or  public  admoni- 
tiOBS  of  the  church,  are  to  be  cut  off  from  its  communion,  agreeably  to  oor  Lord's  direc- 
tion. Hat.  sviii.  17.  And  the  apoetolical  injunction  respecting  the  inceetuous  person, 
I  Cor.  ▼.  1—6. 

"  31.  No  profbnional  coanael  shall  be  permitted  to  appear  and  plead  in  cases  of  pro- 
caw  in  any  of  our  ecclesiaatical  courts.  But  if  any  accused  person  feel  unable  to  repre- 
sent and  plead  hie  own  cause  to  advantage,  he  may  request  any  Minister  or  Elder, 
belonging  fo  the  judicatory  before  which  he  appearsi  to  prepare  and  exhibit  his  cauae  aa 
he  nay  judge  proper.  But  the  Mioiater  or  Elder  so  engaged,  shall  not  be  allowed,  after 
Reading  the  cauae  of  the  accused,  to  sit  in  judgment  as  a  memberof  the  judicatory. 

"as.  Qneations  of  order,  which  viae  in  the  course  of  process  ahall  be  decided  t^  the 
"  '  "        ippeal  ia  made  Rom  the  chair,  the  question  on  the  appeal  ahall  bft 
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"23.  Id  recordint  tha  praceedioga,  in  cam  oT  jndicnl  procevi  tbo  ntmxm  ftrsB 
decisioni^  except  on  qoestioni  of  order,  ahall  be  recorded  kt  lao^ ;  that  the  recwd  tt»y 
eibibit  ever?  thiii^  which  had  ■□  influence  oa  the  judgraeat  id'  tJia  court  And  nothing 
bat  wbtt  is  cooUined  in  the  record,  mi;  be  taken  into  conaidention  in  reviewing  the 
procaedioga  in  a  euperior  court." 

Chapter  V. 
"  ov  nxkcBM  AOAiim  a  bubop  or  HiHiam. 

"  1.  Ab  the  honour  and  luccea  of  the  Gospel  depend,  in  a  ^reat  meaaura,  on  tfas 
character  of  ii«  miniaterr,  each  PretbjPterj  ought,  with  the  greatest  care  and  impartiality, 
to  watch  over  the  personal  and  proressional  conduct  orall  it*  [Dembers.  But  aa,  on  tha 
one  hand,  do  minister  ought,  on  account  oS  hia  office,  to  be  acreened  frooi  the  haod  of 
ju8tice,'nor  hia  offences  to  beaiighily  censured;  ao  neither  ought  acandaloua  charges  to 
be  received  against  him,  by  an;  judicatoij',  on  slight  erounda. 

"2.  Process  against  a  Gospel  minister  shall  always  be  entered  before  the  Presbjterj 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  And  the  same  candour,  caution,  and  general  method,  aufaati- 
tuting  only  the  Presbjterj  for  the  eesaioo,  are  tn  be  observed  in  investigating  cbargeft 
Bgainet  him,  as  are  prescribed  in  the  esse  of  private  members. 

"  3.  If  it  be  found  (hat  the  lacts  with  which  a  miniaier  atanda  charged,  happened 
without  the  bounds  of  hia  own  Presbjrterj,  that  Presbytery  shall  ^nd  notice  to  the  Pres- 
bytery within  whose  bounds  they  did  happen:  and  desire  them  either  (if  within  conve- 
nient distance)  to  cite  the  witneeses  to  appear  at  the  place  of  trial ;  or,  (if  the  distance 
be  so  great  as  to  render  that  inconvenient,)  to  take  the  examination  inemselve^  and 
transmit  an  authentic  recordof  their  testimony  i  alwaysgiving  due  notice  to  the  accnaed 
penoo  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  examination. 

■*  4.  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  minister  being  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
crimes,  at  such  a  distance  from  hia  usual  place  of  reaidence,  aa  that  the  offence  is  not 
likely  to  become  otherwise  known  to  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belongs;  it  shall,  in 
anch  caae,  be  the  duly  of  the  Presbytery  within  whoae  boaods  the  facts  shall  have  hap- 


pened, after  saiisrving  themselves  that  there  is  probable  ground  of  accusation,  to  send  ' 

notice  to  the  Presbytery  of  which  be  iaa  member,  who  are  to  proceed  against  him,  and 

either  send  and  take  the  testimony  themselves,  by  a  commiEsion  of  their  own  body,  or 


request  the  other  Preebylery  to  take  it  for  them,  and  transmit  the  same,  properly 
authenticated,  t 

"  5.  Procese  sgainat  a  Goapel  minister  shall  not  be  commenced,  unleas  aooie  petaod 
or  persons,  undertake  (o  make  out  tbe  charge:  or  ualese  common  fame  so  loudly  pro- 
claims the  scandal,  that  the  Presbytery  find  it  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  religion,  to 
investigate  tbe  charge.  ^ 

"  6.  As  the  Buccees  of  the  Goiipel  greatly  depends  upon  the  exemplary  character  mk 
ita  ministera,  their  soundness  in  the  ^ith,  and  holy  convereaiion ;  and  as  il  is  the  duty 
of  all  Christiana  to  be  very  cautious  in  taking  up  an  ill  report  of  any  man,  but  eapecial- 
Ij  of  a  miniaier  of  the  Gospel;  therefore,  if  any  man  knoivaa  minister  to  be  guilty  tS  a 
private,  cenaurabis  fault,  he  should  warn  him  In  private.  But  if  the  guilty  person  per- 
sist in  hia  fault,  or  it  becomes  public,  he  who  knows  it,  should  apply  to  some  other 
bishop  of  the  Presbytery  for  hie  advice  in  tbe  esse. 

"  7.  The  proaecutor  of  a  minister  shslt  be  previously  wsmed,  thai  if  he  fiul  to  prove 
the  charges,  he  must  himself  be  censured  as  a  alanderer  or  the  Gospel  ministry,  in  po- 
portion  to  the  malignity  or  rashness  that  shall  appear  in  the  prosecution. 

"8.  When  complaint  is  laid  before  the  Presbytery,  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing: 
sod  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  at  the  first  meeting,  (unlese  by  consent  of  parties,) 
than  giving  the  minister  a  full  copy  of  the  charges,  with  the  names  of  the  witneeses  an- 
nexed :  and  citing  all  parties,  and  their  witnesses,  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  the  neat 
meeting:  which  meeting  shall  not  be  sooner  than  ten  days  afler  such  citation. 

"9.  When  a  member  of  a  church  judicatory  is  under  process,  it  shsUbe  discretionary 
with  the  judicatory,  whether  his  privileges  of  deliberating  and  voting,  aa  a  member  in 
other  matters,  shall  be  suspended  until  the  process  is  finaUy  Issued,  or  not. 

"10.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  the  charges  shall  be  read  to  him,  and  ht 
shall  be  called  upon  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not.  If  be  confess,  sod  the  matter  be  base 
and  flagitioua;  such  aa  drunkenness,  uncleannesa,  or^crimea  of  a  higher  nature,  bowerer 
penitent  he  may  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  alt,  tbe  Presbytery  must,  without  deivy, 
nspend  bim  from  Uie  exercise  of  hia  office,  or  depoae  him  from  the  miiuBtr? ;  and,  if 
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the  <ny  be  cletr  for  the  parpoM,  appoint  him  a  due  time  to  confeM  pabliclj  befbre  the 
Googrefition  offboded,  and  to  proreM  bia  peniteoce. 

"11.  Ife  mtDiateracenaedofitTOciouacrimee,  being  twice  du1j'.c>'ed,ahBllrefaae  to 
attend  tbe  Prosbjitery,  he  shall  be  immediately  suspeniled.  And  ir,  after  enotber  cita- 
tion, he  ttill  reroK  to  attend,  he  ibali  be  depoeed  ai  contumacioua. 

"12.  Iflbe  miniater,  when  he  appein,  will  not  coafesB;  but  denies  the  facta  alleged 
agaioat  bim,  ir,  on  hearing  the  witnesses,  Ibe  chtricea  appear  ioiportant,  and  well  sap- 
ported,  the  Presbytery  mutt,  nev ertheieas,  censure  bim ;  aed  at^oniah,  suspend,  or  d» 
pose  him,  according  ta  the  nature  of  the  oSbuce. 

"  13.  Heresy  and  schism  may  be  of  fiicli  a  nature  as  to  infer  deposition ;  but  erron 
ODght  to  be  carefully  considered ;  whether  they  atriice  at  tbe  vitals  of  leligion,  and  are 
industriouaiy  spread ;  nr,  whether  they  arise  irom  the  weakaess  of  the  human  under- 
■tanding,  and  are  not  lihely  to  du  much  injury. 

"  14.  A  minister  under  process  for  heresy  or  schism,  should  be  treated  with  Chrtstiio 
and  brotherly  tendprneas.  Frequent  conferences  ought  to  be  held  with  bim,  and  proper 
adnionitiona  administered.  For  some  more  dangerous  errors,  bowe?er,  auapenaion  may 
become  necesssry. 

■'  15.  If  the  Presbytery  find,  on  trial,  that  the  matter  complained  of,  amounts  to  oo 
more  than  aoeh  acts  of  infirmity  as  may  be  amended,  and  the  people  satisfied ;  so  that 
little  or  nothiaK-  remaioa  to  hinder  bis  usefnlnesa,  they  shall  take  all  prudent  meaaurea 
to  remove  the  offence. 

"16.  A  minister  depoaed  for  scaodalons  conduct,  shall  not  be  restored,  even  on  the 
deepest  sorrow  for  his  ain,  until  after  aoms  time  of  eminent  and  exemplary,  humble  and 
edifying  conversation,  to  heal  tbe  wound  made  by  his  scandal.  And  he  ought  in  no  case 
to  be  restored,  until  it  shall  appear,  that  tbe  sentiments  of  the  religioua  public  ate 
stronirly  in  his  favour,  and  demand  his  restoration. 

"  17.  As  soon  as  a  minister  is  depoeed,  his  congregation  shall  be  declared  vacant." 

Next,  Form  of  Govetmment,  Chapter  XII. 

"IV.  The  General  Asaembly  eball  receive  and  isaue  all  appeals  and  references; 
which  may  bo  regularly  brought  befbre  them,  fhim  the  inferior  jodicaloriee.  They 
sfaall  review  the  records  of  every  Synod,  and  approve  or  censure  them ;  they  shall  give 
their  advice  and  fnatmction,  io  all  cases  sabmitied  to  them,  in  conformity  with  tbe  con- 
stitution of  the  Church;  and  they  shall  constitute  tbe  bond  of  union,  peace  correspOD- 
dence,  and  mutual  confidence,  among  all  our  churches. 

"  V.  To  the  Geneial  Assembly  also  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  In  all  coniroveraies 
reapecting  doctrine  and  disciplioe;  of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against 
error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in  practice,  in  any  Church,  Presbytery,  or  Syni^  ;  of 
erecting  new  Synods,  when  it.  may  be  judged  necessary ;  of  superintcndiDgthe  concerns 
of  the  whole  Churchy  of  corresponding  with  foreign  churches,  on  such  termsas  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  and  the  corresponding  body;  of  suppressing  schismatical 
contentions  and  disputations ;  and,  in  general  of  recommending  and  attempting  retbrma< 
tion  of  mannera,  and  the  promotion  of  charity,  tiuth,  and  holiness,  through  alt  iha 
charchee  under  their  care. 

"  VI.  Before  any  overtures  or  regulationa  proposed  by  the  Aesembly  lo  be  established 
ae  constiiotional  rules,  shall  beobligatory  on  the  churcbes,it  shall  be  necessary  to  trans- 
mit them  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
them,  in  writing,  approving  thereof." 

Mtn.  1823,  p.  22.  "  Tbe  committee  to  which  was  referred  a  paper  purporting^to  tn 
a  remoflstrauce  from  John  M.  Rankin  and  others,  who  allege  that  Ihey  are  roembera  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  having  had  tbe  same  under  serioua  cod- 
aidoration,  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted,  viz : 

"  The  General  Aesembly  can  never  hesitate,  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  recommend 
to  thoee,  who,  at  both  their  licensure  and  ordination,  professed  "  sincerely  to  receive  and 
adopt  the  Om/euion  of  Fail\  qf  thit  Chtireh,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  lo  all  other  members  of  our  Church,  steadfiatly  to 
adhere  to  that  "  fonn  of  Bound  worda." 

"  But  while  the  General  Assembly  ia  invested  with  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  con- 
troveraiea,  respecting  doctrine  and  principle ;  of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testi- 
mony, igoinet  error  in  dactriaa  in  any  Church,  Pnmjterj,  or  Synod;  orofsappreasing 
ecbimatical  ctntentiona  and  dtsputations,  all  such  matters  ought  to  be  brought  before 
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the  Anambly  in  a  r^lu  tnd  conBtitutional  \nj.  Aod  it  doea  not  appear  that  tin 
conatitutkin  ever  designed,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  tftke  up  abstnet  casM^ 
and  decide  on  them,  pspecially  when  the  object  appears  to  be,  to  briun'  those  decivons  to 
bear  od  particular  individuals,  not  judlciilly  before  the  Assembly.  Neither  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  ialeadad  that  any  perBon  or  persooa,  riiould 
have  the  privilege  of  presentinff  for  decisiao,  Temonstrances  respectiDg  points  of  doc- 
trioe,  oD  tha  coDduct  of  individuals,  not  brought  up  from  the  superior  jiidicstoriee,  by 
appeal,  reference,  or  complaint ;  and  this  especially,  wheo  Buch  remonstrauceB  coatain 
DO  evidence  whatsoever,  of  the  facts  alleged,  but  mere  statements,  of  the  truth  or  just- 
oesi  of  which  lbs  Aaseuibiy  have  no  means  of  judfrinz,  inssmncb  as  a  contrary  course, 
would  allow  of  counter  aud  contradictory  rem  on  Kt  ranees,  without  end. 

"  Wherefore,  on  moliDD  Resolved,  that  the  committee  be  discharged  fiom  the  fiirlher 
consideration  of  this  remouatrance ;  and  Che  committee  were  accordingly  diecbarged." 

Court  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  Maech  Gth— 10  o'clock. 
Mr.  Randall  offered  in  evidence  portions  of  a  Btatistical  table,  fMin. 
1837,  p.  521,)  to  prove  that  in  Presbyteries  still  in  connexion  with  the 
General  Assembly,  there  were  numerous  ministers  who  were  pastors  of 
Congregational  Churches.  He  rihowed  that  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Lon- 
donderry and  Newburyport,  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Albany,  out  of  for- 
ty-one ministers  reported  as  composing  those  Presbyte'ries,  there  were  six- 
teen pastors  of  Congregational,  and  only  fourteen  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
(pp.  522 — 3.)  He  then  offered  other  parts  of  the  table  to  show  that  there 
were  no  such  cases  reported  in  any  of  the  Presbyteriea  of  the  exscinded 
Synods.'  Next  he  referred  to  the  table,  beginning  with  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Lawrence,  {p.  537,)  to  showtheamountof  contributions  to  the  Church 
funds,  collected  within  those  Synods,  in  the  year  ending  with  the  date  of 
the  reports  of  1837.     Some  of  the  extracts  were  as  follows : 

"Presbytery  of  SL  Lawrence, 4953  33 

Wsiertown, 976  32 

"  Oswego, 662  07 

"  OiBcgo, 1S35  01 

Geneva, 7729  95 

•'  Cayuga, 3251  00 

Racbeater, 15,750  Oft" 

Mr.  Sandalt  next  offered  to  read  from  the  same  minutes,  (1837, /»■. 
520,}  to  show  what  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  recognised  as  in  connexion 
with  the  Church,  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  1837. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  object  to  the  evidence  proposed,  may  it  phase 
your  Honor.  The  admission  of  this  testimony  would  involve  us  in  other 
questions  than  those  raised  by  the  pleadings.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  1637  have  no  bearing  upon  this  case  :  why  does  the  other 
party  wish  to  introduce  them  here?  What  is  their  purpose ?  Is  it  to 
prove  that  that  Assembly  dismembered  and  destroyed  itself  ?  If  any 
thing  less  than  this,  what  effect  can  the  proceedings  of  1S37  have  upon 
those  of  IS38?  The  pleadings,  however,  preclude  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence for  such  a  purpose.  The  Assembly  of  1838  derived  its  existence 
from  the  adjournment  in  1S37.  The  very  appointment  of  these  trustees, 
the  relators  in  this  suit,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  that  the  As- 
sembly of  1837  did  not  perform  any  act  of  dismemberment.  It  was 
said,  in  the  opening  of  the  opposite  party,  that  the  officers  of  the  Assem- 
bly  of  VS38  had  rejected  from  the  roll  of  that  body  certain  individuals 
claiming  seats,  and  that  this  was  the  true  ground  of  the  controversy. 
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That  a  certain  gentlemaa  rose,  and  proposed  the  deposition  of  those  offi- 
cers, for  their  misconduct ;  and  that,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  they 
were  deposed.  Their  object,  then,  is  to  prove,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Assembly  of  1838  committed  same  error;  that  they  defeated  the  consti- 
tutional organization  of  the  Assembly,  by  their  refusal  to  admit  the 
claimants  referred  to.  If  so,  if  such  a  reje(;tion  can  be  proved,  and  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  this  rejection  defeated  the  organization  of  the  A^ 
Bembly,  the  plaintifis  have  made  out  that  part  of  their  case.  But  why 
should  they  go  into  our  case?  We  deny  that  the  Assembly  ever  made 
any  such  rejection  ;  that  they  ever  committed  themselves  on  the  subject 
But  even  if  they  did,  why  should  our  opponents  go  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  1837  to  find  a  reason,  either  good  or  bad,  for  such 
rejection  ?  If  there  are  any  such  reasons,  it  is  our  business  to  exhibit 
them.  They  haye  no  right  to  meddle  with  them — to  come  into  our  camp. 
Let  us  justify  ourselves. 

The  Assembly  of  1S3S,  as  regards  the  qualification  of  its  members, 
was  entirely  independent  of  that  of  isy.  It  may  have  been  composed 
of  members  entirely  diiferent,  though  coming  from  the  same  constituent 
bodies.  The  two  Assemblies  had  noteven  the  same  Moderator;  for  the  old 
Moderator  continues  in  office  merely  to  constitute  the  new  body.  Hera 
are  certain  individuals,  then,  who  present  themselves  to  the  Permanent  and 
Slated  Clerks  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  commissions,  and  they  are  rejected.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
introduce  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  house.  The  Moderator 
declares  the  motion  for  that  purpose  out  of  order,  and  an  appeal  being 
taken  from  his  decision,  he  declares  the  appeal  also  out  of  order.  Kow 
they  may  contend,  that  by  this  act,  the  house  either  was  dismembered, 
or,  on  appeal  to  it,  unanimously  removed  its  officers  for  their  misconduct 
Well,  if  there  was  a  unanimous  removal,  why  should  the  plaintiffs  go 
back  to  the  proceedings  of  1837 :  why  should  they  anticipate  our  de- 
fence? Perhaps  we  may  say  that  our  opponents  have  violated  some  rule 
of  the  Assembly.  If  this  be  our  defence  they  certainly  have  no  right  to 
anticipate  us  in  the  development  of  it.  Suppose  it  true,  that  the  Assem- 
bly of  1837  did  commit  iojustice :  what  efiect  can  this  have  upon  the 
proceedings  of  1838,  when,  as  they  contend,  the  error  has  been  cleared 
away  ?  "  Ah !  but  you  won't  admit  this,"  say  they ;  "  therefore  we  will 
go  into  evidence  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  acts  of  1837."  Well,  sup- 
pose they  abandon  this  ground,  and  contend  that  no  regular  process  was 
commenced  under  the  Assembly  of  1838 ;  that,  from  the  rejection  of 
certain  commissioners  by  the  clerks,  every  thing  done  was  void  and  of  no 
effect:  still,  is  it  for  them  to  say,  that  the  Assembly  of  1837  committed 
an  error?  If  we  attempt  to  show  a  justification  for  our  Moderator  and 
clerks,  must  we  do  it  in  the  way  which  they  point  out?  We,  indeed, 
intend  to  prove  our  Moderator  and  clerks  in  the  right ;  and  that  they, 
taking  offence  at  the  primary  and  inferior  tribunal',  never  presented  their 
case  regularly  for  rejection. 

The  plaintifis  have  taken  the  ground,  that  an  error  of  the  clerks  made 
them  the  true  General  Assembly,  and  dismembered  and  destroyed  our 
body.  But  they  want  to  go  farther  than  this,  aod  show  a  bad  motivey 
which,  they  say,  must  have  actuated  our  party. 
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Judge  Rogers.  This  evidence  Beems  to  me  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  already  admitted. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  For  the  purpose  for  which  the  other  testimony  was  re- 
ceircd,  we  have  no  objection  that  this  should  be  admitted.  We  conceived 
it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  our  opponents  to  build  up  an  Assembly. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  showing  that  these  bodies  have  been 
admitted  as  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church?  This  is  conceded. 
Whether  admitted  constitutionally,  or  not,  is  another  thing.  But  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  proceedings  of  1837  are  a  poor  reason 
for  those  of  1838 ;  that  our  defence  is  a  poor  defence.  Let  us  be  masters 
of  our  own  defence. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  should  like  to  know  for  what  purpose  Mr.  Randall 
offers  the  evidence.  It  may  be  that  he  has  two  objects.  If  offered  to 
prove  the  admission  of  these  Synods,  it  is  proper,  or,  at  least,  only  irrele- 
vant    If  to  prove  their  rejection,  it  is  inadmissible. 

Judge  Sogers.     What  is  the  object  of  the  testimony,  Mr.  Randall? 

Mr,  Randall.  May  it  pleas|f  your  Honor,  our  object  is  to  show  the 
state  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1837 ;  that  these  Synods  were  then  in 
good  standing,  and  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1821.  Then  to  follow  this  up,  by  showing  an 
act  of  dismemberment,  begun  by  the  clerks  of  the  Assembly,  and  carried 
out  by  the  Moderator,  which  defeated  the  or^nization,  and  made  it  void 
and  nugatory,  whereby  we  became  the  true  General  Assembly  But  we 
cannot  prove  more  than  one  link  at  a  time.  The  links  are  independent 
of  each  other,  except  as  to  order. 

Judge  Rogers.     Mr.  Hubbell,  you  may  go  on. 

Mr,  Hubbell.  May  it  please  your  Honor,  we  do  not  pretend  that  the 
act  of  the  clerks  was  a  mistake.  Our  opponents .  cannot,  then,  bring  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  mistake — that  it  was  the  result  of  de- 
liberate design.  If  they  prove  that  certain  commissions  were  presented 
to  the  clerks,  and  by  them  refused;  that  then  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
them  was  offered,  and,  this  resolution  being  declared  out  of  order,  an  ap- 
peal was  taken  from  the  Moderator's  decision,  but  that  the  Moderator 
refused  to  put  the  appeal — if  all  this  be  shown,  they  have  laid  the  basia 
of  their  superstructure.  They  must  not  anticipate  our  defence  to  the  al- 
legation. If  the  acts  of  1837  dismembered  the  General  Assembly,  then 
our  trustees,  appointed  before  that  time,  are  entitled  to  their  places.  This 
supposition  would  defeat  the  issue  chosen  by  the  other  party.  They  ad- 
mit, therefore,  that  those  elected  trustees  in  1837,  even  after  the  acts 
complained  of,  were  lawfully  elected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  dismem- 
berment is  alleged,  what  can  be  the  effect  of  the  testimony  offered? 
The  Assembly  of  1S38  was  an  entirely  independent  body,  having  full 
power  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  The  rejection 
complained  of  was  not  influenced  by  the  proceedings  of  1837,  except  as 
they  furnish  us  a  reason — an  excuse,  if  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  other  party  themselves  contend,  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1338  should  not  have  been  influ- 
enced by  those  of  1837.  They  say,  that  the  latter  were  void,  except  M 
merely  advisory  or  recommendatory,  and  that  therefore  the  rejection  of 
commissioners  in  1838  was  bad.     We  will,  ourselves,  show  tlie  reason 
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of  this  rejection,  and  will  not  allow  our  case  to  be  mangled  and  dis- 
torted. 

Judge  Rogers.  I  do  not  like  to  decide,  at  this  staf^  of  the  proceed- 
ings, whether  the  teslimony  offered  involves  the  merits  of  the  case  or  not. 
It  may  be  admitted  now,  and  the  point  be  decided  hereafter. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  ahould  like  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  in  explana- 
tion, even  if  the  testimony  be  admitted.  If  it  go  to  prove  the  same 
points  as  that  offered  yesterday  it  is  merely  irrelevant  If  the  other 
point,  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  will  produce  serious  evil,  by  raising  a 
iaise,  a  prejudicial,  and  a  dangerous  issue.  There  were  two  courses  for 
the -New-school  party  to  take.  They  might  have  issued  s  mandamus, 
and  thus  have  established  their  rights,  if  unjustly  deprived  of  them. 
They  did  not  choose,  however,  to  try  that  remedy,  but  met  in  Ranstead 
Court,  determined  on  a  bolder  measure.  Here  they  did  not  proceed  regu- 
larly, but,  having  reached  a  particular  point,  seceded.  The  question  now 
before  us  is,  did  they  secede  properly?  Under  this  quo  warranlOy  the 
remedy  selected,  they  must  show  theij  title.  Again,  they  say  that  we 
did  things  irregularly  in  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  therefore  aak  the  as> 
sistance  of  the  Court  to  oust  us.  But  the  Assembly  of  1837  was  entirely 
dissolved.  Look  at  the  provision  on  this  subject,  in  the  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, Chap.  XII.  Sect.  S.  "Each  session  of  the  Assembly  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  And  the  whole  business  of  the  Assem- 
bly being  finished,  and  the  vote  taken  for  dissolving  the  present  Assem- 
bly, the  Moderator  shall  say  from  the  chair — '  By  virtue  of  the  authority 
delegated  to  me,  by  the  Church,  let  this  General  Assembly  be  dissolved) 
and  I  do  hereby  dissolve  it,  and  require  another  General  Assembly, 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  to  meet  at  ,  on  the  day  of 

A.  D.  ,' — after  which  he  shall  pray  and  return  thanks,  and  pro- 

nounce on  those  present  the  apostolic  benediction." 

The  Assembly  then  of  1837  was  dissolved  and  extinguished.  It  was 
not  an  adjournment,  nor  yet  a  curia  advisare  vuU,  as  in  the  practice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Therefore,  as  to  that  Assembly,  there  wag  an  end 
of  every  thing.  Now,  if  any  members  had  been  unjustly  excluded  from 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  they  should  have  applied  for  re-admission  in  1S3S. 
But,  instead  of  this,  they  chose  to  secede;  and  here,  they  must  prove, 
not  that  the  proceedings  of  1837  were  void,  but  that  their  secession  was 
proper.  We  say,  that  they  were  not  excluded  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1838:  they  never  sought  admission.  That  Assembly  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  decide  on  their  case, 

Judge  Rogers.  It  is  one  link  in  the  testimony.  We  must  have  the 
proceedings  of  1837,  to  explain  those  of  1838. 

Mr.  Randall,  then  read  the  testimony  offered. 

Min.  1837,_p.  580. 


"The  following  nimmary  tcconnt  of  Synods  and  Prebyleriw  together  with  the  ata- 
tiitical  repoitB  of  PreBbjteries.  in  detail,  present  the  Presbyteriat  Church  u  it  wat  at 
tfae  com  men  cement  of  (he  Beeeiona  of  the  GenerBl  Asaembl;.  During  them  leeeiDD*, 
joar  of  these  Bynods,  with  all  Iheir  respectiye  Preabyteriee,  were  dectired  to  be  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Preibyteriao  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  viz.,  the 
Synod  of  the  Weilern  Rttervt,  [aee  Minutes,  page  440,}  and  the  Synod*  of  Vtiea,  Oe- 
netxt  and  Oentiee,  [see  Minutes,  page  444,]  and  the  Third  Presbvtery  of  Philadelphia 
wasdinohed,  [see  Minutes,  page  472,]    The  Assembly  directed  the  Staled  Clerk,  ha*- 
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in;  inWTted  m  note  to  tiiia  efi^t,  to  publiah  the  Matiatica  of  theae  judie^orin  fat  tha 
poat  retr.  [see  MiDutes,  page  idi.] 

"  The  General  Asoembly  of  1837,  at  the  commencement  of  their  aessionB,  hid  under 
their  C«re  tweidylhree  Synods,  comprisbg  one  hundred  and  thirtu-fice  Preshyteriea, 

,is.      ••••«••**•  •** 

"  2.  The  Synod  of  UTICA,  containing  the  five  t>reab}t«ries  of  8t  Lawrenco,  Wa- 
lertown,  Oswego,  Oneida,  and  Otsego. 

"3.  The  Synod  of  GENEVA,  containing  the  nine  Pieebyteriee  of  Geneva,  Chenango, 
Onondnga,  Cayuga,  Tio^a,  Cortland,  Bath.  DelawBre  and  Cliemung. 

'■  4.  The  Synod  of  GENESEE,  containing  the  «x  Preabyteriea  of  Geneaee,  Quia- 
lio,  RiN^heeier,  Niagara,  BuSaloand  Angelica. 


As  explanatory  of  the  table  from  which  the  ahove  was  extracted,  Mr. 
Sandallread  the  following: 

JHin,  163T,  p.  404.  "  In  anawer  to  a  request  of  the  Staled  Clerk,  for  direction  in 
making  out  the  General  Statialical  Table,  for  the  cairent  year,  the  Asaetnbly  ordered 
tliat  he  should  insert  in  that  table,  the  atatiatica  in  his  hands  for  the  past  year,  of  thoaa 
jndicaloriei  that  have  been  declared  by  the  Geoeial  Aaaembly  to  be  no  longer  parts  of 
the  Ptesbyterian  Church,  and  to  insert  a  marginal  note  to  thia  effect ;  and  that  here- 
after those  BtaliiticB  shall  not  appear  in  the  general  table  published  by  the  General  Aa- 
•embly." 

The  next  evidence  offered  was  a  list  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the  ex- 
scinded Synods,  with  the  dates  of  their  formation,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed, that  there  were  in  those  Synods  twenty  eight  Presbyteries,  with  jSre 
hundred  and  nine  miniaters.  Jive  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches, 
and  Af^y  ihouaand,/our  hundred  and  eighty-nine  communicants. 

Mr.  Randall  Temarked — There  is  another  case  which  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here,  somewhat  isolated  in  character, butnevertheless form- 
ing a  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony,  heretofore  kept  out  of  TJew.  I 
allude  to  the  case  of  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  containing 
thirty-three  ministers,  thirty-two  churches,  and  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  Ji/ty  communicants,  which,  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly— that  of  1837 — was  dissolved,  but  without  the  usual  provision  at- 
taching the  ministers  and  churches,  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  other 
Presbyteries,  they  being  left  to  apply  for  admission  to  other  bodies,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  told,  on  such  appplication,  "  We  don't  know  you." 
And  this  excision,  as  in  the  other  cases,  was  wholly  without  trial,  proof, 
or  even  accusation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliaktm  Phelps  being  called  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  statistical  list,  the  proof  was  waved  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants^ 
who  agreed  to  admit  the  list  witliout  proof,  subject,  however,  to  correction, 
if  found  erroneotis  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Randall.  We  will  now  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Aasem-. 
bly  of  1837,  beginning  with  its  organization. 

ilfirt.  1837,  p.  411.  "The  General  Asembly  of  the  Preabyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United 
Staleaof  America,  met  agreeably  toappoiiiiment,  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  da;  of  May,  1S37,  at  11  o'clock,  A. 
H. ;  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilherspoon,  D.  D.,  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  last  Assembly.  Blc, 

"  The  Btanding  Committee  of  Commisaions  reported  that  the  rollowing  persona  pre- 
MOt  have  been  duly  appointed  Com miaai oners  to  this  General  Assembly,  viz." 

Tben  follows  a  list  of  members,  from  which  it  appears,  that  every  one 
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of  the  Pre^3rteries  in  the  four  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee  and 
Western  Reserve,  were  represented,  their  delegates  amounting,  in  all,  to 
the  number  alfifly-one,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  ministers,  and  'sixteen 
elders.  These  voted  in  the  choice  of  Moderator,  and,  up  to  a  cerUin  pe- 
riod, took  a  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

Oa  page  419,  is  the  minute  of  the  first  of  that  series  of  acts  which  re- 
sulted in  the  excision  01  these  Synods. 

"  Monday  Morning,  May  22d. — The  AsMmblf  met,  Stc 

"The  commiltee  to  whom  Overtore  No.  1,  viz.  *Tbe  Memorial  and  Testimonj  oT 
tin  ConventioD,'  had  been  referred,  made  a  report,  in  part;  and  tbeir  report  was  read 
and  accepted. 

"It  was  moved  to  adopt  90  much  or  the  report  as  relates  to  doctrinal  error*,  whereupon 
a  tnoIioD  was  made  to  amend  the  report  bj  adding  to  the  apeeificatioD  of  errors,  certain 
others,  when,  after  some  debate,  it  was 

*■  Retoived,  That  (he  whole  subject  be  poetpooed,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
to-morrow. 

"  Re$olj>ed,  That  that  part  of  the  report  which  refen  to  the  Plin  of  Union  between 
Presbyterians  and  CoDgre^tioua lists  in  the  new  aeltlemects,  adopted  in  1801,  be  made 
the  order  of  the  day  for  this  afteraoon. 

"Afternoon,^. — The  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  viz:  that  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Overture  No.  1,  which  relaEea  to  liie  'Plan  oF  Union' 
adopted  10  1801. 

"  The  report  was  read,  and  adapted,  in  part,  as  followB,  viz : 

"In  regard  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  Preabvterian  and  Congrefrational 
Churches,  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  followiog  reeolutions: 

■*  1.  That  between  these  two  braucbea  of  the  American  Cburcb,  there  ought,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Aaaembly,  to  be  maintained  sentimeata  of  mutual  respect  and  esteem, 
■nC  for  that  pcrpoae,  no  reasonable  eflbrta  ahootd  be  omitted  to  preserve  a  perfectly 
good  undentandm^  between  these  braucbes  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  plau  of  friendly  iDleicoarse,  between  this 
Church  and  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England,  as  it  now  exists." 

"  A  third  resolution,  to  abrogate  the  '  Plan  of  Union,'  was  diocussed  tbr  some  time. 

"  Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

■■  Tmiday  morning.  May  23J,  ^ — The  onlersof  theday,  viz;  that  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Overture  Na  I,  which  relates  to  doctrinal  errors,  wtis  post- 
poned, with  a  view  of  re«umiag  the  uafioiahed  business  of  yesterday,  viz :  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  same  committee^  which  recommends  the  abrogation  of  the  '  Plan  of 

"The  third  reaolatioo  on  this  subject  was  taken  up,  and  discoBsed  for  a  considerable 
time. 

"  Adionmed  till  this  afternoon  at  half-past  3  o'clock. 

"  jy/iemotm,  ire. — The  Assembly  resumed  tbe  unfioished  businese  of  this  moraing, 
viz:  that  part  of  tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  Overture  No.  I,  which  recommenda 
the  abrogation  of  tbe  '  Plan  of  Union.'  Tbe  resolution  was  discussed  for  same  time, 
when  tbe  previous  queation  was  demanded,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows,  viz: 

"  '  Shall  tbe  main  qneslion  be  now  pot  V  " 

Then  follow  the  yeas,  129;  and  the  nays,  133. 

"  Tbe  resolution  was  then  adopted,  by  yaas  and  nays,  as  tbllows,  viz : 

"  3.  But  as  the  '  Plan  of  Union,'  adopted  for  tbe  new  settlements  in  1801,  was  ori- 
ginally an  unconstitutional  act  00  the  part  of  that  Assembly — these  important  standing 
rulea  having  never  been  submitted  to  tbe  Presbyteries — snd  aa  they  were  totally  desti- 
tute of  suthority,  as  proceeding  from  tbe  General  Association  oftConnecLicut,  which  is 
invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to  enact  laws  toregn- 
Iste  churches  not  within  her  Omits;  and  aa  much  confusion  and  irregularity  have  arisen 
from  this  unnatural  and  unconstitutional  system  of  union,  therefore,  it  is 

"  Retohed,  That  the  act  of  lbs  Assembly  of  1801,  entitled  a  >  Plan  of  Union,'  be, 
le  is  hereby,  sbrogated.' "    See  Digest,  pp.  297-299. 


Then  follow  tAe  yea«,  143 ;  andthe  nay5, 110. 
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"  WedMgdayi^fUnoM,  Mas 2itk~TbeC<>mndUe»oa<><r«ni>n  No.  I,  wis:  'Tbe 
teatimoiij  and  memorial  of  Ihe  Convention,'  made  a  further  report, '  retpecting  eo  mucll 
of  Ihe  memorial  as  relaies  to  the  toieration  of  grosa  errora  in  doctrine,  or  diaorden  iir 
practice,  b;  inferior  judicatories.'  The  report  was  read,  and  accepted.  The  report 
was  then  re-committed,  end  Ihe  commttl«e  was  inatructed  to  make  a  full  report  on  tba 
ineiODiJal  as  aoon  as  convenienL 

"  The  Anemblr  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  postponed  froin  yesterday,  ?iz; 
that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Commiilee  od  the  Memorial  which  relates  to  doctrinal 
errors;  when,  the  motion  to  amend  the  report  by  adding  to  the  apeciScaiinn  of  errora 
certain  others,  was  diEcusaed  for  Bocne  time.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  amendment 
be  indeSnitely  postponed ;  and,  aAeisome  debate,  the  Assembly  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

"  Thuridat/  morning,  May  25tk. — A  motion  was  made  that  the  Assembly  dow  take 
op  BO  much  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Uemoriat,  as  relalea  to  the  toletK- 
tion  of  disorders  in  practice,  and  errors  in  doctrine,  by  inferior  judleatoriea.  Adjoomed 
till  this  aflernoon  at  hslf-paat  8  o'clock. 

**  Aflernoon. — The  House  resumed  the  unfinished  business  of  this  morning,  vii :  the 
notion  to  talte  up  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  MemoriBlwhicb  re- 
lataa  to  the  toleration  of  disorders  in  practice,  and  errors  in  doctrine,  by  inferior  jodics- 
tories.  The  motion  was  carried.  And  resolutions,  to  cite  to  the  bar  of  the  next  Afr 
■embly  such  inferior  judicatories  as  ahall  appear  to  be  charged,  by  common  fane,  with 
irregniariiiss,  were  offered,  and  debated  a  considerable  time. 

"  Friday  morning,  May  S6fA. — The  Assembly  resumed  the  Dnfinished  bnsinesa  of 
^eaterday,  viz ;  tbe  reaolutions  to  cite  to  the  bar  of  the  next  Assembly  such  iDferior 
judicatories  as  shall  appear  to  be  chsrged,  by  common  ftme,  with  the  tolerstion  of  gross 
errors  in  doctrine,  and  disorders  in  practice ;  and,  afler  debate,  the  Aasembly  a^jnuraed 
till  the  afternoon. 

"AJlemoon. — The  AsKmbly  resumed  the  unfinished  bunnenot  the  morning,  Tiz: 
the  resolutions  to  cite  to  the  bar  of  the  next  Aasembly  such  inferior  judiealoriea  as  may 
be  charged,  by  common  laqie,  with  the  toleration  of  groea  errors  io  doctrine,  and  dis- 
orders  in  practice ;  and,  after  debate,  the  previous  questioD  was  demanded,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  by  yeaa  and  nays,  as  follows,  viz  i 

" '  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ]*  " 

Then  follow  the  yea3,  141;  and  the  nays,  108. 

"The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  by  yeas  snd  nays,  oslbllowa,  viz: 

"  1.  Rewvlved,  That  the  proper  steps  be  now  taken,  to  Cite  to  the  bar  of  the  next 
Assembly  auch  inferior  judicatories  aa  are  charged,  by  common  fame,  with  irregu- 
larities. 

"  2.  That  a  apecial  committee  be  now  appointed,  to  ascertaiD  what  inferior  judicito 
Ties  are  thus  charged  by  common  fame,  prepare  charges  and  specificatioDs  againat 
them,  and  to  digest  a  suitable  plan  of  procedure  in  the  matter;  aod  that  aaid  committee 
be  requested  to  report  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"  3.  That,  aa  citations  on  the  foregoing  plan  is  the  commencement  of  a  process  in- 
Tolving  the  right  of  membership  in  the  Assembly  i  therefore,  Reiolved,  That  agreeably 
to  a  principle  laid  down.  Chap.  V,  Sect.  9th,  of  the  ■  Form  of  Government,'  the  mem- 
bers of  said  judicatories  be  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  neit  Anembly  until  their  case 
eball  be  decided." 

Then  follow  the  yeas,  128 ;  and  the  nays,  122 ;  non-liquel,  1. 

"  iletolDeil,  That  the  committee  to  be  appointed  under  the  foregoing  tesolutiou^con- 
nst  of  five  members, 

"Mr.  Hay,  for  himself  and  others,  gave  notice  of  a  protest  against  tbe  foregoing  reso- 
lutions. 

**  Mr.  Cleaveland,  for  himself  and  othera,  gave  notice  of  a  protest  againat  the  reeo- 
lutions,  adopted  on  Thursday  last,  abrogating  the  *Pian  of  Union.' 

"  Mr.  Sreekinridge  gave  notice  that  he  would,  to-morrow  mominp,  oB^r  a  resolotion 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  consiat  of  equal  numbera  from  the  majority  and  minority  on 
the  vote  to  cite  inferior  judicatories,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a  voluntary  divi- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch- 

•■  Saturday  morning.  May  27th. — Agreeably  to  notice,  given  last  evening,  Hr. 
Breckinridge  moved  that  a  committee  of  ten  members,  of  wbam  an  equal  number  ahall 
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be  from  the  nwjoritr  Bod  miaoritf  of  the  vota  on  the  resolutioni  to  cite  inferior  jodick- 
tories,  be  ippoiDted  on  the  etaCe  of  the  Cburch, 

"  Dr.  Juntin  and  Mr.  Swing,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  and  MeKnrs.  A.  Campbell 
knd  Jesap,  on  the  pert  of  the  miooritf ,  were  appointed  to  nominate  each  Qve  meoibera 
of  tlie  committee  on  the  fbragoing  reeolntioas. 

"  Dr.  JunkJD  lod  Mr.  Campbell,  fram  the  committeea  to  nominate  the  Committee  of 
Ten  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  respectfully  reported  the  following  nomination,  viz: 
Mt.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  aod  Mr.  Ewine,  on 
the  part  of  the  mBJority;  and  Dr.  McAuley,  Dr.  Beman,  Dr.  Petera,  Mr.  Die  kin  bod, 
and  Hr.  Jeeup,  on  the  part  of  the  minority.  The  report  was  adopted ;  and  the  com- 
mittee »as  directed  to  meet  in  the  houae  at  the  riaing  of  the  Auembty  this  morning, 
and  atlerwarda  on  their  own  adjournments. 

"On  motion,  the  Aasembiy  engaged  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  and  of  the 
■ubject  referred  to  them. 

"  Tttetday  rnoming.  May  30fA.— The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Cburcli  re- 
ported, by  ttieir  cbairmao.  Dr.  Alexander,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree,  and 
naked  to  be  discharged. 

"  Both  portions  of  the  committee  then  made  separate  reports,  accompanied  by  various 
papers^  which  reports  and  paper*  were  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes  of  the 
Aaeembly,  and  ato  u  follows,  vis : 

'  B.BPOKT  or  THE  ooMitrrm  of  the  xajokitt. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Majority,  from  the  United  Committee  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Church,  beg  leave  to  report: 

"  That  having  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  Minority's  Committee  on  any  plan  for 
the  immpdiaie  and  vcluntary  teparatton  of  the  New  and  Old-school  perties  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  they  lay  before  the  General  Aesembly  the  papers  which  passed  be- 
tween the   committees,  and  which   contain  all  the   important  proceedings  of  both 

■•  These  pipers  are  marked  1  to  5  ofthe  majority,  and  1  to  4  of  the  minority.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  them  will  show  that  the  twocommitteeswere  agreed  in  the  following 
matlera,  namely: 

"1.  The  propriety  of  a  voluntary  separation  of  the  parties  in  our  cborcb;  and  their 
separate  organization, 

•'  2.  Aa  to  the  corporate  funds,  the  names  to  be  held  by  each  denomination,  the  Re- 
cords ofthe  Charch,  aod  its  Boards  and  Institutions. 

"It  will  further  appear,  that  tbe  committees  were  entirely  onsble  to  agree,oD  the  fol- 
lowing points,  namely: 

"  1.  As  to  the  propriety  of  entering  at  once,  by  the  Assembly,  upon  the  division,  or 
tha  sending  down  of  the  question  to  the  Presbyteries. 

"2.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  take  effectual  initiBtive  steps,  as  proposed  by 
the  majority;  or  the  neceasity'of  obtaining  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

"3.  As  to  the  hreakin?  up  of  the  succession  of  this  General  Afsemhly,  so  that 
neither  ofthe  new  A»emblies  proposed,  to  be  considered  lhi»  proper  body  continued ; 
or  that  the  body  which  sbould  retain  the  name  and  irisiitutlons  of  the  General  Assomblf 
ofthe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  should  be  held  in  ftct  and 
law.tobethe  truesuccessors  of  lAii  body.  While  the  Committee  of  the  Majority  were 
perfectly  disposed  to  do  all  that  the  utmost  liberality  could  demand,  and  to  use  in  all 
cases  such  expressions  aa  should  be  wholly  unexceptionable ;  yet'  it  appeared  to  us  io- 
dispenaable  to  lake  our  final  atand  on  these  grounds. 

"Por,^rtf,  we  areconvinced  that  if  any  thing  tending  lownrde  a  voluntary  separation 
is  done,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it  effectually,  and  at  once. 

"  Secondly.  Aa  neither  piny  professes  any  desire  to  alter  any  constitutional  rule 
whatever,  it  seems  to  us  not  only  needless,  but  absurd,  to  send  down  an  overture  to  the 
Presbyteries  on  this  subject  We  believe  moreover  that  full  power  exists  in  tbe  As- 
sembly, either  by  consent  of  parties,  or  in  the  way  of  discipline,  to  settle  this,  and  all 
such  cases;  and  that  its  speedy  settlement  is  grea'ly  to  be  desired. 

'■  Thirdli/,  In  regard  to  the  snccession  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  this  committee 
conid  not,  in  present  circa matancee,  consent  to  any  thing  that  sbould  even  imply  the 
final  diieolniion  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  now  organized  in  this  country ;  which 
idea,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  the  baiitof  the  plan  ofthe  minority;  iosomoch  ttiateven 
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tha  body  rettiniDg  the  nasM  and  iDBtilutknu  ibonld  not  be  conndered  the  aaceaner  of  tkif 
body. 

*■  FinaUu.  It  vfIII  be  obeerred  from  oar  fillh  p^wr,  oi  comptred  with  the  foarth  pi- 
per of  the  MiDonty'a  Commiitee,  that  ihe  finsi  ihape  which  their  prapaeat  asauaiedr  wta 
such,  that  it  was  imposatble  Tor  Ibe  majority  of  tbe  bouse  to  carry  out  iU  views  and 
wiahes,  let  the  vote  be  aa  it  tniffhL  Fur  if  tbe  houee  should  vote  for  tha  p(sD  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Majoritj,  the  other  committee  wouid  not  conaider  itself,  or  ilsfiieKlB^ 
bound  thersby :  and  volunlary  divlaioD  would  therelbre  be  impossible,  in  that  caee.  Bat 
if  the  house  should  vote  tor  the  minority'B  plan,  then— tbe  Fbregoin;;  inauperaUe  objM- 
tioQB  to  that  plan  bein^  supposed  to  be  aurmounted — still  tbe  whole  cue  wouM  be  pit 
o^  perhaps  in  definitely. 

"A-  Alexander)  C.  C.  Cuyler,  J.  Witherapoout  N.  Ewing,  R.  J.  Breckinridge." 

BBFOKI   OF  THB   COMXirm  OF  TBI   XIKOUTT. 

"  The  subscribers,  appointed  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  tha  State  cf  Am 
Church,  respectfully  ask  leave  to  report,  as  follows : 

"  It  being  undersbnd  that  one  object  of  the  appointmentof  said  committee  waa  toeen-    ' 
sider  the  expediency  of  a  voluntarydivisionof  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  devise* 
plan  for  the  same,  they,  in  connexion  with  tbe  other  members  of  tha  axntaittee,  have 
had  the  subject  under  deliberation. 

"The  subscribers  had  believed  that  no  such  imperious  necessity  fiir  a  division  ii^'lbe 
church  existed,  as  some  ot  their  brethren  suppoaed,  and  that  the  conaequences  of  divi- 
aion  would  be  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  9nch  necessity,  however,  beins  ur^  by  naoy 
of  our  brethren,  we  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  their  wishe^  and  to  admit  the  ezp»- 
diency  of  ■  division,  provided  the  same  could  be  accomplished  in  an  amicable,  equitable, 
and  proper  manner.  We  have  accordingly  submitted  tbe  rollowiDg  propoaitiona  to  our 
brethren  on  tbe  other  part  of  the  same  committee,  whoat  the  nme  time  submitted  to  iw 
their  proposition,  which  is  annexed  to  this  report. 

"  [Here  read  the  PropoeiiioD  marked  Minority  No.  1,  and  Majority  No.  1.] 

"  Being  informed  hy  the  other  members  of  tha  committee,  that  they  had  concluded 
not  to  discuss  in  commiitee  the  propoaitiona  which  shouhl  be  submitted,  and  that  ill  pm- 
positionsonboth  sides  were  to  be  in  writing,  and  to  be  answered  in  writing,  the  bllow- 
iDg  papers  poned  between  Ihe  two  parts  ofUie  committae:  Here  read, 
No.  2,  Minority  paper, 

2,  Majority     " 

3,  Majority      " 

3,  Minority  " 

4,  Majority  " 
4<  Minority  " 

5,  Majority  " 

"  From  these  papers  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  only  question  of  any  importance  upoD 
which  the  committee  differed,  was  that  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  tha 
Assembly,  as  preliminary  to  any  action  upon  tbe  details  of  either  plan.  Tbeiefore,  be- 
lieving that  the  members  of  this  Ansembly  have  neither  a  constitutional  nor  moral  right 
to  adopt  a  plan  for  a  division  of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  which  ihey  are  entirely  un- 
instructed  by  tbe  Presbyteries;  believing  ihat  tbe  course  proposed  by  their  brethren  of 
the  committee  to  be  entirety  inefficacious,  and  calculated  to  introduce  coafusion  and 
discord  into  the  whole  Church,  and  instead  of  mitigating,  to  enhance  tbe  evils  which  it 
proposes  to  remove;  and  regarding  the  plan  proposed  by  themselves,  with  the  modifi- 
cations thereof  as  before  slated,  as  presenting  in  general  the  only  safe,  certain  and  colt- 
etitutional  mode  of  division,  the  subscribers  do  respectfully  present  the  same  to  the  As- 
aembly  for  their  adoption  or  r^ection. 

"  Thomas  M'Auley,  N.  S.  a.  Bsmao,  Absalom  Paten,  B.  DickinaoDt  William  Jetup." 

.  "  No.  1,  or  TBI  M AJCHUTT. 

"  The  portion  of  the  commiitee  which  represents  the  majority,  sobaiit  for  coQaiden- 
tion: 

"  1.  That  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
require  a  separation  of  the  portions  cslled  respectively  tbe  Old  and  New-school  pvtiesr 
and  represented  by  the  majority  and  minority  in  the  ptaaent  Asaeinbly. 
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"2;  "nut  the  potion  of  the  ^nrch  rBpreseDted  by  the  msjcoity  to  the  pieseDt  Geee- 

rtl  A«aemb1y,  ought  to  retaia  the  name  snd  the  corporate  property  of  tba  General 
Anamblr  of  the  Preebjteriaji  Church  in  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

"3.  That  the  two  parties  ought  to  fiirtn  Kparate  deaominationa,  under  separate  or- 
ItanizatioOB ;  that  to  effect  this  with  the  le&et  delay,  the  commiasionere  in  the  present 
General  Aesembly  aball  elect  which  body  they  will  adhere  to,  and  this  election  Ehall 
decide  the  poaition  of  their  PresbyterieH  respectively  Tor  the  present;  that  every  Pre»> 
l^tary  may  reverae  the  decieioa  of  ita  preeent  cooimisBionerB,  and  unite  with  the  opw^ 
Bite  body  by  the  permission  of  that  body  properly  expresMd ;  that  minorities  of  PreMjr- 
teries,  if  large  enough,  or  if  not,  then  in  connexion  with  the  neighboring  minoritiee^ 
may  form  new  Presbyteries,  or  attach  theniMlveH  to  existing:  Presbyteries  Jo  union  witb 
either  body,  as  shall  be  a^eed  on ;  that  Synods  ought  to  take  order  and  oiake  electitn 
(HI  the  general  principles  already  stated ;  and  minomies  of  Synods  should  follow  out 
the  rale  soggeated  for  minorities  of  PreabytetieBi  as  &r  aa  they  ate  applicable. 

"No.   1,   Ot  THI    MDKIKITT. 

"  Whereaa,  the  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  that  this  body  is  too  large  to 
answer  the  purpoees  contemplaied  by  the  constitotion,  and  there  appears  to  be  insitpti- 
able  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  representation: 

"And  whereas,  in  the  extension  of  the  church  over  so  ^eat  a  territory,  eaibraeine 
•ueh  a  variety  of  people,  difierence  of  view  in  relation  to  important  points  of  cborcn 
policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological  opinion,  are  found  to  exist: 

"Now,  it  is  believed,  a  division^ this  body  into  two  separate  bodies,  which  shall  act 
independently  ofeach  other,  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom. 

"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  following  rules  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for 
their  adoption  or  rejection  te  constitucionsl  rules,  to  wit: 

"1.  The  Genera!  Anembly  of  the  PresbyterUa  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of 
America  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  divided  into  two  bodies:  the  one  thereof  to  be  called 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre^terian  Cburch  in  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
and  the  other,  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  American  Presbyterian  Church. 

"2.  That  tbe  Confesaioo  of  Faith  andformof  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
oftheUnitedStatesof  America,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  continue  to  be  the  Conressiou  of 
Faith  and  form  nf  governmeot  of  both  bodies,  until  it  shall  be  constitutionally  changed 
and  altered  by  either,  in  the  manner  prescribed  therein. 

"  3.  That  in  sending  up  their  commissioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  each 
Presbytery,  after  liaving,  in  making  out  their  commissions,  followed  the  form  now  pr»> 
scribed,  shall  add  thereto  aa  follows;  "That  in  caseamajority  of  the  Presbyteries  snail 
have  voted  to  adopt  the  plan  for  organizing  two  General  Assemblies,  we  direct  our  said 
coon  mission  ers  to  attend  the  meetinff  of  the  General  Auembly  of  the  'Presbyterian 
Qiarch  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  or  the  'American  Presbyterian  Church,'  as 
the  case  may  be."  And  afler  the  opening  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  and  befora 
proceeding  to  other  business  than  the  usual  preliminary  organization,  the  said  Assembly 
shall  ascertain  what  ia  the  vote  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  in  c^ae  a  majority  of  said  PreS' 
byteries  shall  liave  adopted  these  rules,  then  the  two  General  Assemblies  stwU  be  caa- 
stituted  and  organized  In  the  manner  now  pointed  out  in  the  form  of  government,  by 
the  election  of  their  respective  moderators,  stated  clerks,  and  ahet  officers. 

"4.  The  several  Presbyteries  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  belong  to  that  Aawmbly 
sriih  which  they  shall  direct  their  commissioners  to  meet,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
rale.  And  each  General  Assembly  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  as  aforesaid,  organiie 
tbe  Presbyteries  belonging  to  each  into  Synods.  And  in  esse  any  Presbytery  shall  fail 
to  decide  as  albresaid  at  that  time,  they  may  attach  themselves  within  one  year  there- 
after to  tbe  Assembly  they  shall  prefer. 

"5.  Charchesand  members  orchorchesj  as  wellssPresbyteries,  shall  be  at  fiiU  liber- 
ty to  decide  to  which  of  said  A^embliesthey  will  be  attached,  and  in  case  tbe  majoritji 
ocmale  members  in  any  church  shall  decide  to  belong  to  s  Presbytery  connected  with 
the  Assembly  to  which  their  Presbytery  is  not  attached,  they  shall  certify  the  same  to 
tbe  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  which  they  wi^  to  leave  and  tbe  one  with  which 
they  wish  to  unite,  and  they  shall,  ipto  facto,  be  attached  to  such  Presbytery. 

"6.  It  shall  be  Uie  duty  of  Presbyteriec^  at  their  first  meeting  afler  the  adoption  of 

(heaa  rules,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  to  grant  certificates  of  dismission  to  audi 

0 
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ministeri,  liMDtiatea,  ud  itndanU,  u  awy  wiili  to  unite  with  a  Vndyjtny  »ll*chai  to 
the  other  GeaenI  AMemblj. 

"  7.  It  sbalt  be  the  duty  or  church  aeNioiu  to  ^nt  letters  of  difmianoa  to  soch  of 
their  memben,  beip;  in  reffular  aundiii^,  m  m«j  tpply  for  the  Nine  within  one  yen 
kfter  [he  orginisatioa  of  nid  AMemblies  under  theie  rulea,  for  the  purpcoe  of  uDiting 
with  any  church  ittached  to  a  Pretbyterj  under  the  care  of  the  other  Genenl  Amtm- 
Hf  i  and  if  luch  Beeaioa  refuse  to  diaoiiw,  it  oball  be  lawful  lot  eucb  memben  to  tmita 
with  auch  other  church  in  the  aaiae  manner  aa  if  a  certificate  were  given. 

"8.  The  Boards  (^Education  and  MiMioQaBhatlcoutioue  their orgauiiatioDBaa  bete- 
tofbre,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Aaeembiy ;  and  in  eaae  the-rulea  for  tfaediviMon  of 
tbe  Assembly  ba  adopted,  those  Boarda  ahall  be,  and  hereby  are  transferred  to  the  Gens- 
ral  Aaeembly  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  the  United  Statea  of  America,  if  that  A>- 
lembly  at  its  first  meeting  ahall  Aopt  the  Boards  aa  their  orKanizatioDe ;  and  tbeaea.ta 
of  any  miaiaters  of  elders  lu  those  Boards,  not  belonging  to  that  General  Aaeenbly,  alwll 
be  deemed  to  be  vacanL 

■•  9.  The  records  of  the  Assembly  shall  remain  in  the  haoda  of  the  preaeut  Stated 
Clerk,  for  the  mutual  use  and  benefit  of  both  General  Attcmblies,  until,  by  anch  kn 
arrangement  aa  they  may  adopt,  they  shall  appoint  aome  other  penoa  (o  take  charge  of 
the  same.  And  either  Aaeembly,  at  their  own  expense,  may  cauae  ancb  extmcte  and 
copies  to  be  made  thereof,  ss  they  msy  desire  and  direct 

"  la  The  Princeton  Seminary. funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trnateea  of  the 
aemiDary,  if  it  can  be  so  done  legally  and  without  forfeiting  the  trtiats  opoa  iriiich  tba 
grsnts  were  made ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  done  legally,  and  according  to  the  intentfan  of 
the  doom,  then  to  remain  with  the  preaent  BMrd  of  Trustees  until  Isgidative  atilb»- 
tity  be  given  for  such  traosfer.  The  supervision  of  said  seminary,  in  ttw  sane  manser 
in  which  it  is  now  exercised  by  the  General  Aaeembly,  to  be  transferred  to  and  Tcated 
in  the  Genenl  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  la  the  United  States  to  be  cooMi- 
tuted.  The  other  funds  of  the  church  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  AmKo- 
Uis& 

•■  Pass  a  reaolntioa  aaspeDditis  the  operation  of  the  eoDtrorerted  Totea  until  aflor  the 
next  Assembly. 

"Na  S,  or  thi  Mntonirr. 

"The  Committee  of  the  Minority,  &&,  make  the  fbllowing  objecticns  to  the  prcpan- 
tion  of  the  majority : 

"  1.  To  any  recognitioa  of  the  terms, "  Old  and  New-wbools,"  or  "  majority  and  mi- 
Dority,"  of  the  present  Aaeembly,  in  any  action  upon  the  eubject  of  divisioD,  the  mino- 
rity expect  the  division  in  every  reepect  to  be  equal ;  no  other  would  be  aatisftctory. 

«  2.  Insieiing  upon  an  equal  division,  we  are  willing  that  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  ahall  choose  to  retain  the  present  Boards,  shall  Gave  thejtresent  name  of  the  Aa- 
■embly.  Tbe  corporate  property  which  is  auaceptible  of  diviauM  to  be  divided,  aa  the 
ofily  lair  and  just  course. 

"  3.  We  object  to  the  power  of  the  commiaaionera  to  make  any  dirisiDa  at  Ihia  tine, 
and  aa  individuals  we  cannot  asaame  tbe  respuuibility. 


"  No.  2,  or  TH> 

"  Tba  Committee  of  the  Majority,  having  considered  the  paper  iubmittcd  by  that  of 
the  minority,  obeerve : 

"1.  That  they  suppose  the  propriety  and  necenityofadiviuon  of  the  church  aiay  be 
eonaidered  as  a|:reed  on  by  both  oonmittees;  but  we  tbink  it  not  expedient  to  attempt 
giving  reaswis  in  a  preamble ;  the  preamble  ie  therefore  not  agreed  to. 

"2.  So  much  of  No.  l,of  the  plan  oftheComssiUea  of  the  Minority,  aa  relate*  to  the 
proposed  names  of  the  Dew  General  Assemblies,  ia  agreed  to. 

"  8.  NoK  1  to  6.  inclnsivs,  except  as  above,  are  not  agreed  to,  but  onr  propoaitioii, 
No.3,inour  first  paper,  iainaiatedoo.  But  we  agree  to  the  propcaal  inregard  toaiiigle 
churches,  individual  ministers,  licentiates,  students,  and  private  members 

"  1.  Id  lieu  of  No.  9,  we  prapoae  that  the  present  Stated  Clerk  be  directed  to  aaske 
out  a  complete  copy  of  all  our  records,  at  tbe  joint  expense  of  boto  the  new  bodies,  and 
after  causing  the  copy  to  be  examined  and  certified,  deliver  it  to  tbe  written  cvder  of 
the  Moderator  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Genenl  Assembly  oi  tba  AtnericaD  Preabylarian 
Church. 
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"9.  Weaeree.iDBubHUiice,  totbaprcipi»Bl  in  No.  10,  anJ  offer  the  following  ib  the 
tonn  in  which  the  pn^Msition  shall  atand ;  that  [he  corporare  fands  and  property  of  the 
cfanrch,  BO  &r  as  tlio;  apparlain  to  the  Theological  Seminar]'  it  Princeton,  or  relate  to 
the  Piofcflsori' support,  or  the  educalionof  beneficiaries  there,  shall  lenjain  the  property 
of  tha  body  rslainiog  the  name  or  the  Geoeral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  Unitoj  Stales  of  America;  that  all  other  funds  ^all  be  equal] j  divided  between 
tba  new  bodies,  eo  far  as  it  con  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  iDlentionBof  thedonora; 
and  that  all  liabilitiea  of  the  present  Awembly  shall  be  discharged  in  eqoat  portions  by 
tben;  that  all  questionBrelatinffto  the  Aiture  adjustment  of  this  whole  subject  apon  the 
principle  now  agreed  on,  shall  be  settled  ^  committees  appointed  by  the  new  Anem- 
blfea  at  tbeir  fliit  meetiiig  teqwctivelf ;  and  if  these  committees  cannot  agree,  then 
etch' committee  dull  select  one  arbitrator,  and  these  two,  a  third,  which  arbitrators  sbalt 
bivefiill  power  to  settle  finally  the  whole  case  in  all  its  porta;  and  that  no  person  shall 
be  appointed  an  arbitrator,  who  is  a  member  of  either  church ;  it  beiog  distinctly  ud- 
detil0od  that  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  the  c«istruciion  of  tmsts,  and  all  other 
qoeations  of  power,  as  well  as  right,  legal  and  equitable,  ahall  be  finally  decided  by  the 
Gommitteee,  so  ss  in  all  cases  to  prevent  an  appml  by  either  party  to  the  legal  tribunals 
of  the  country. 

"  No.  3,  or  TBS  KINOUTT. 

"I.  Weaccade  to  the  proposition  to  have  no  preamble. 

"  2.  We  accede  to  the  proposition  No.  4,  modil^ing  our  proposition  No.  9,  Jo  relatioa 
to  the  records  and  copies  of  the  records.  The  oc^  to  be  made  within  one  year  after 
the  diriaion. 

"3.  We  assent  to  the  modiGeatioa  of  No,  10,  by  No.  &  of  the  proposiUonssubmitted, 
witba  trifling  alteration  in  the  phraseology,  striking  out  the  words,  "ahall  remain  die 
noperty  of  the  body  retaining  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  inserting  the  words,  "  shall  be  tnuufenad 
tnd  beloos  to  the  General  Abs(    "     -•    "  —      .-."■■."-- 

America,  nereby  constituted," 

"4.  We  cannot  aeeent  tg  any  division  bytbepiesentcommiBsionsrs  of  the  Assembly, 
Bs  it  would  in  00  wise  be  obligatory  on  any  of  the  judicatoriee  of  tba  church,  or  any 
members  of  the  churches.  The  only  effect  would  be  a  disorderly  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
■ent  Assembly,  and  be  of  no  binding  force  ot  effbct  upon  any  member  who  did  not  assent 
10  it 

"  5.  We  propoae  a  reaolutkn  to  be  ap^nded  to  the  Rules,  and  which  wa  believe,  if 
adopted  by  the  comoiittee,  would  paas  wiib  great  unanimity,  niving  in  strong  terms  the 
sdoption  of  the  Rules  by  the  Presbyteries;  snd  the  members  of  the  minority  aide  of  the 
Gommittee  pledge  thetwelvee  to  use  their  influence  to  proicore  the  adoption  of  the  same 
by  the  Presbyteries. 

"  Na  3,  or  tbm  MUonrrT, 
"  The  Committee  of  the  Msjoritr,  in  rehition  to  paper  No.  3,  observe : 
"  1.  That  the  terms  *  Old  and  New-school,  majority  and  minority,'  are  meant  aa  dee- 
criirtive,  and  some  description  bemg  neceaary,  we  see  neither  impropriety  nor  unauita- 
blmeae  in  them. 

"  %  Our  previous  paper  Na  3,  having,  as  we  sappoee,  subatantially  acceded  to  tha 
proposal  of  the  minority  ill  relation  to  the  fiinds  in  their  first  paper,  we  deem  any  fiirtber 
statement  on  that  subject  unnecesasry. 

"  a  That  wa  sea  no  difficulty  in  U»  way  of  settling  the  matter  at  prsseot,  snlject  to 
the  revision  of  the  Presbyteries,  aa  provided  in  our  first  paper,  under  the  third  h«Md ;  and 
aa  **  DO  eonstilatieoal  rules  "  ar«  piopoeed  in  the  way  of  altering  any  principle  Of  our 
^slem,  we  see  no  coastitntiorul  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  proposal  already  made. 
We  thnefbra  adhere  to  that  plan  BBOur  final  proposal.  But  if  the  commissioners  of  any 
Preabyteryahoatdrelusetoelect,  or  be  equally  divided,  then  tha  Fre^ytery  which  they 
rqiresent  shall  make  such  elsction  at  ita  first  meeting  after  the  adjournment  of  the  pre- 
«nt  General  Ansmbly. 

"  No.  4,  or  THi  XAJOUTT. 
"The  Committee  of  the  Majority,  Six.,  in  reply  to  paper  No.  3,  of  the  Hiaority's  Com- 
mittee, simply  refer  to  their  own  preceding  papers,  as  containing  their  final  propositions. 
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"  Nft  4,  01 TBX  KTOomriT. 

"  The  Comtntttee  of  the  Minority,  in  reply  to  paper  Na  3,  of  the  mojorit;,  obaerve: 

"That  they  nill  unite  in  ■  report  to  the  AMemUy,  rtating  that  the  committee  bare 
agreed  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  diviaioD  of  the  Chnrcb  be  effected,  aad,  in  general, 
upon  the  principlea  upon  which  it  ia  to  be  carried  ont,  but  they  djHer  as  to  the  manner 
of  eflecting  iL 

"On  the  one  hand,  it  is  aaked  thatadivinon  be  made  by  the  preaent  Aasembly,  at 
their  present  meeting;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  plan  of  division,  with  theeubee* 
quent  arrangement  and  or{rsnization,  shall  be  aubmitted  to  the  Presbyteriea  for  their 
adoptioD  or  rejection. 

"They  will  unite  in  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  the  above  poiiita  previous 
to  reporting  the  detaile,  and  la  case  the  Assembly  decide  ia  fovor  of  immediate  division, 
then  the  piper  No.  I,  of  the  majority,  with  the  moditicatioiiB  agreed  on,  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  report  in  detail, 

*•  If  the  AsBcmbly  decide  to  send  to  the  Presbyteries,  then  No.  I,  of  the  minority's 
papers,  with  the  modifications  agreed  oa,  shall  be  tbe  basis  of  the  report  in  detail. 

"TbeCommittaeof  the  Minority  cannot  agree  to  any  other  propositions  than  those 
already  submitted,  until  the  above  be  settled  by  the  Assembly. 

"  If  the  above  proposition  be  not  agreed  to,  or  be  modified  and  then  agreed  to,  they 
desire  that  each  tide  may  make  a  report  to  die  Assembly  to-morrow  morning. 

"  No.    5,   OF  THE   MAJOBITT. 

"The  Committee  of  the  Majority,  Sic.,  in  answer  to  No.  4,  Ac.,  reply,  that  undentand' 
ingfrom  the  verbal  expUnaliona  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mioority,  that  the  said  com- 
mittee  would  not  considM  eitber  side  bound  by  tbe  vote  of  tbe  Assembly,  if  it  were 
against  their  views  snd  wishes  respectively  on  the  point  proposed  to  be  sobroiUed  to  its 
decisioD  in  said  paper,  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  a  scheme  which,  in  that  case,  cotild  not 
be  approved  by  them;  and  nndersuch  circumstances  a  volunlary  BepanVion  being  mani- 
festly impossible,  this  committee  consider  No.  4  of  the  minority  as  virtually  a  waver  of 
.  the  whole sabjecL  IF  nothing  further  remains  to  be  proposed,  they  submit  that  the  pa- 
pers be  laid  before  the  Assembly,  and  thattbe  united  Committee  be  dissolved. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Sute  of  ihe  Church  was  discharged. 

"It  wasmoved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  reporta  be  indefioitely  postponed; 
•od,  after  debate, 

■*  It  wu  moved  that  this  whole  subject  be  laid  on  the  table  for  tbe  preaenL  Tbe  nK^ 
tioiiwasadopted,by  yeas  end  nays,  as  follows,  vis.  yeas  136,  nays  137." 

Mr.  Bandall.  Thus  the  proceedings  instituted  to  efiect  an  amicable 
separation,  were  atasUnd.  The  attemptatpaciiication  had  proved  abortive. 

"A  resolution  wasoffered  that  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church." 

This  resolution  was  debated  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Wednesday  morning,  May  31st, 
snd  Wednesday  aflernoon. 

"  Thwrtdat/  morning,  June  Iti. — The  Assembly  postponed  the  orien  of  the  day,  and 
resumed  ibe  unUnmbed  busineaa  of  yesterday,  vii.,  the  motion  to  postpone  tlie  further 
consideration  of  tbe  resolution  declaring  the  Synod  of  tbe  Western  Reserve  not  to  be  a 
psrtofthe  Presbyterian  Church.  And  after  debate,  the  previous  question  wasdemaod- 
ed,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows,  viz. 

"Shall  the  main  question  be  now  putl" 

Then  follow  the  yeas,  130,  and  the  najfs,  103.     Non  liquet,  I. 

"  So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  cut  oS.  And  then  the  original  resolution  was  sdopt* 
ed,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows,  vlr. 

Retalaed,  That  by  the  operation  of  the  shrogatioo  of  the  Plan  of  Unioa  of  1801,  lb* 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  he  no  loiigera  part  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Then  follows  the  i/eas,  138,  and  the  nays,  105. 

"  TiMrtday  o/iernoon. — "  A  motion  was  made  that  tha  a  members  who  were  out  of 
the  bouse  when  Ih'e  last  vote  of  this  morning  was  taken,  be  s-lowed  to  have  their  Dimes 
entered  among  the  yeas  and  nays ;  after  dslnte,  this  motion  was  laid  on  the  table- 
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**The  AMemUy  proneded  to  tiie  order  of  the  day,  viz.  tbe  election  of  Trastees  of 
the  Geoeral  Anerablp. 

"  A  motion  nu  mide  thtt  this  election  be  b;  ballot,  &ad  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
by  yea*  6St  nayt  6. 

"  Before  tbe  rote  wu  annoanced,  a  motioo  w«a  made  directing  the  clerk  to  call  tbe 
nsMea  of  membere  of  the  Weatern  Reserve  Synod,  which  motion  tbe  Hodetator  decided 
to.  be  oat  of  order;  an  aiq»eal  was  taken  from  the  Modemtor,  and  theibocse  suetained 


"  Hr.  Jsamip  presented  a  written  dmnand  that  the  membera  of  tbe  Weatern  Keeerra 
Synod  be  admitted  to  vote,  in  the  election  now  in  progrCBs,  and  proleatiog  againat  the 
rejectim  of  their  votes. 

■*  The  paper  wie  laid  on  the  table. 

"  Friday  morning,  June  2d — A  proleat  against  the  resojutiona  of  the  AsBembly  abro- 
gating the  "Plan  ofUnion"  oflSOl,  was  introduced  and  accepted;  and  it  was  referred  ' 
to  Dr.  Jonkin,  Dr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Anderson — to  be  answered. 

*■  Saturday  morning,  June  'Sd. — Mr.  Jcssup  offered  a  paper,  putportlng  to  be  a  pro- 
test from  the  commieaionerB,  members  of  the  Western  Reserve  Synod,  agsiost  the  re- 
•ototion  of  this  Assembly,  declaring,  that  thai  Synod  is  not  a  part  of  Che  Prestn>terian 
Church.  The  protest  was  received,  read,  and  committed  to  Messrs.  Plumer,  Ewing, 
and  Woodhull — to  be  answered. 

"  Dr.  Beman  introduced  a  protest,  signed  by  himself  and  others,  against  the  resolntione 
of  this  Assembly  respecting  the  citation  of  sach  inferior  judicatories  as  may  be  charged 
b?  common  fiime  with  irregularities,  and  against  the  resolution  of  this  Assembly  de- 
claring the  Synod  of  tbe  Western  Reserve  not  to  be  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  protest  was  read,  accepted,  and  committed  to  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Annan,  and  C. 
S.  Todd — to  be  answered.  . 

"Resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  respecting  the  conoexion  of  the 
Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  tbe  United 
States.  A  dtviaion  of  the  question  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Jesaup ;  and,  alter  debate,  it 
was  moved  by  Hr.  Jessup  to  postpone  the  resolutions,  with  a  view  of  introducing  tbe 
fidiowing  snbstitute,  viz. 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Synods  of  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Utica,  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  have  been  guilty  of  impor- 
tant ddinqnency  and  grossly  unconati lotion al  proceedings,  and  a  resolution  predicated 
on  this  allegation  to  exclude  the  said  Synods  from  the  said  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
been  oSbred  in  this  Assembly ;  and,  whereas,  no  spccilied  act  of  the  said  Synod  ha« 
bean  made  tbe  ground  of  proceeding  against  that  body,  noi  an;  specific  members  of  [hat 
body  have  been  designated  as  the  delinquents ;  and,  whereas,  theae  charges  are  denied 
by  the  coiDuiiBsioners  representing  those  bodies  on  this  floor,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  matter  is  demanded;  and,  wherea^amajoiityofthe  members  of  the  Synods  have 
bad  DO  previous  notice  of  these  proceedings,  nor  of  the  ezistenceof  any  charge  against 
tbem,  individually  nr  collectively,  nor  any  opportunity  of  defendmg  tbemselvee  against 
the  charges  so  bnnght  gainst  them : 

"Therefiire,  Resolved,  That  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  be,  and 
hereby  are  cited  to  appear  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  next,  at  Philadelphia,  before 
Ihe  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, to  show  what  they  have  done,  or  failed  to  do,  in  the  case  in  question,  and,  if  neees- 
■BTV,  generally  to  answer  any  charges  that  may  or  can  be  alleged  against  them,  to  the 
«IM  t&at  the  whole  matter  may  be  examined  into,  deliberated  upon,  and  judged  of, 
■eeordtng  to  the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Monday  morning,  June  bih. — Tbe  Assembly  resumed  the  unfinished  business  of 
vit  tbe  motioD  to  postpone  the  resolution  oflered  by  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
respecting  the  connexion  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Cfanrch,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  resolution  to  cite  those  Synods  to  the 
bar  of  the  next  Aseembly. 

"Monday  afternoon. — The  AsBembly  resumed  the  nnfinished  business  of  this  morn- 
ing, viz.  tbe  motion  to  postpone  the  resolutions  respecting  theSynodsof  Utica,  Geneva, 
•iid  Genesee ;  and,  after  debate,  the  previous  question  was  demanded,  and  decided  in 
the  affiroiative;  and  Ihe  motion  to  postpone  being  cut  off  by  the  previous  qoestion,  the 
nsolntions  were  divided,  and  the  first  wss  adopted,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows,  viz. 
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"  Be  it  reBoirad,  bj  tli«  Genaral  AMamblj  of  the  Pradijiuiu  Church  in  tha  Uaitod 
State*  of  Anorici, 
.  "  L  Thit  in  consequence  of  the  abropiti|an,  bj  thi«  AMemblf,  of  the  Plan  of  UnioD 
of  1801,  between  it  and  ^e  General  Anocialion  of  CoDoecticut,  as  utterly  anconotitD- 
tioniJ,  and  therefore  null  aod  void  from  the  beginning,  tbe  SjDoda  of  Utics,  Geneva, 
and  Geneeee,  which  were  formed  and  attached  to  thia  body  Ditder  and  Id  axecntioD  of 
nid  "  Plan  of  Uoion,"  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  oat  of  the  eecletiauical  «»- 
nexionofthePresbytariin  Church  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  and  that  they  m 
Dot  in  fbrin  or  in  &ct  an  iateg^al  portiim  ofnid  church." 

Then  follow  yea*  115,  naj/a  88.     Aon  liquet,  I. 

"  Tbe  aecood,  third,  and  fourth  reaolutioni  ware  then  adopted,  bj  yeaa  Kod  nija,  as 
follows,  viz. 

"2.  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assemblj  on  the  whole  subject,  sod  its  urgencT  for  ' 
the  immediate  decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  gross  disordeta  which 
are  ascertained  to  have  prevailed  in  thoae  Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Weatem 
Reserve,  against  which  a  declarative  resolution,  similar  u>  the  first  <^  these,  has  been 
Mseed  during  our  present  session,)  it  beit^  msde  clear  to  us,  that  even  the  Pkn  of 
Union  itself  waa  never  consistently  carried  into  effect  by  those  profeaaing  to  set 
under  iL 

"3.  That  the  General  Aasembly  has  no  intentioD,  by  these  resolutions,  or  by  that 
paMed  In  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  tbe  Western  Reserve,  to  afiect  in  anyway  the  minia- 
terial  standing  of  any  membeiH  of  either  of  eaid  Synods;  nor  to  disturb  the  pasloial 
relation  inany  church)  nor  to  interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  ChristisM 
In  their  respective  congregations ;  but  only  to  declare  and  determine  according  to  llio 
troth  and  necesaitj  of  the  c^se,  and  bv  virtue  of  the  fiill  authority  ezistiog  in  it  for  tliat 
porpose,  tbe  relation  of  all  said  Synods,  and  all  tbair  constituent  parts  to  this  body,  and 
to  llie  Prediyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

"1,  That  inssDiuch  as  there  are  reported  to  be  several  churches  sod  ministwsi  if  not 
one  ta  two  Presbyteries,  now  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  said  Synods,  whkh  are 
strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  be  it,,  therefore,  further  resalvad,  that  all 
such  churches  and  ministers  as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  far 
admivion  into  those  Presbyteriea  belonging  to  our  connexion  which  are  most  coaveoient 
to  their  respective  locatioosi  aod  that  any  such  Presbyter;  sa  aforesaid,  being  atriclly 
Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connexion  with  either  of  eaid  synoda,  as 
may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  make  application,  with  a  full  stat^ 
ment  of  their  caras,  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  tbereoa." 

Then  follow  j/eas  113,  na^  60. 

"Some  disturbance  hsvioE  been  made  among  the  Spectators,  Ur.  Breckinridge 
moved  that  the  Assembly  will  hereafter  eit  with  closed  doore.  The  moticci  vrae  laid  <m 
the  table. 

"  TueMday  morning,  June  6lk. — Tbe  fbllowing  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr. 
Alexander,  viz. 

"Resdved,  That  the  following  be  added  to  the  Rules  of  tbe  General  AoMaUv: 

"1.  That  no  commisaioner  from  a  newly  formed  Prediytery  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  bis  seat,  nor  shall  such  commiBaioner  be  reported  bv  the  Committee  m  Commit 
■ions^  until  the  Presbytery  shall  have  been  duly  reported  by  the  Synod,  and  recocnised 
as  such  by  the  Assembly ;  and  that  the  same  rule  apply  when  the  name  of  any  Preriiy- 
tery  haa  boen  changed. 

"  3.  When  it  eball  appear  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  any  new 
Presbytery  has  been  formed  far  the  purpose  of  podulyincreaaing  tbe  representation,  (he 
General  Assembly  will,  by  a  vote  of  tke  majority,  refuse  to  receive  the  delegate*  <^ 
Presbyteries  so  formed,  and  may  direct  the  Synod  lo  which  such  Presbytery  belongs  to 
reunite  it  to  the  Presbytery  or  Presbyteries  to  which  the  memben  were  befwe  attached. 

"  Afler  debate,  it  was  moved  to  lay  the  reeolutions  on  the  table.    The  motuo  waa 
decided,  by  yeas  aod  nays,  as  follows,  vii. 
Then  follow  yeaa  44,  nays  115. 
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"  'TWwby  Vtcrooon— A  pntest,  iigoed  by  tho  comiDitswDers  from  the  Sjpuada  of 
Geneaee,  Geneva,  aod  Ucica,  ag&iost  ihe  remlutiom  of  tbia  Assembly  decluiog  tboee 
SynodB  w  be  out  of  the  Freabyteriui  Church,  wu  received,  read,  ud  referred  to  Dr. 
WitheMpooD,  Mr.  Murray,  aod  Dr.  Sinajwon — to  be  answer^. 

"  Mr.  Bredriaridfe  offered  the  following  resolutions,  vix. 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  General  Anembly  of  the  Pieebylerian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 

"  1.  That  the  Presbyteriei  of  Wilmington  and  ifaa  Third  Presbytery  of  Philtdelpbia, 
be,  and  hereby  are  dimolved. 

"  2.  The  territory  embraced  in  these  Presbyteries  is  annexed  to  tlioac  to  which  it  respec- 
tively appertained  before  their  creation.  Their  slated  clcrliB  are  directed  to  deposite 
■II  their  records  and  other  papers  in  the  bands  of  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  ofPhila- 
delphia,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  seesions  of  that  Synod,  stits  first  meeting  afler 
the  ABBembly  adjoanu. 

■*  3.  The  candidates  and  foreign  minioaariea  of  the  Presbyter;  of  Wilmington,  are 
hereby  attached  to  the  Preebytery  of  New  Castle ;  and  tbooe  of  the  Third  Presbytery 
(rfPbiladelidiis,  to  the  Fi rat  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

"4.  The  ministerB,  churches,  aod  licentLatesin  the  two  Presbyteries  hereby  dissolved, 
xn  directed  to  apply  without  delay  to  the  Preabyteciea  to  nhich  they  most  naturally 
teloo2  for  adminxHi  into  them ;  and  upon  application  so  made,  by  any  duly  organizu 
Pieriiyterian  Church,  it  shall  be  received;  betas  great,  long  continued, end  increB«nf 
oommon  fame  chargea  errors  and  irregularities  in  doctrine  and  order  on  both  these 
Preitrrteiiei^  it  is  herebjr  ordered,  that 'all  Presbyteriee  to  which  aoy  of  the  ministers  or 
lioeatntM  now  bclongmr  to  either  of  them  shall  apply  for  admission,  shall  strictly 
examine  tbem,  touching  tfaeir  Nundnesa  in  the  faith,  and  other  matters,  sa  shall  seem 
(Dod  to  the  Preriiyteries  to  which  application  for  admivion  may  be  made. 

"  5.  If  either  of  the  aforesaid  Presbyteries,  or  any  church,  minister,  licentiate,  mia-  ■ 


■icnary,  or  candidate,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  tbe  terms  of  these  resolutions, 
acoording  to  their  true  intent,  said  Presbvtery,  church,  or  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  thenceforward,  de/ocfo,  out  of  thecommanionof  thePreabyteriut 


Church  tn  the  United  States  of  America,  and  no  longer  an  intregal  portion  thereof. 

"8.  These  resolutions  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  final  adjoumment  of  the 
pmsent  eesaJona  of  tbe  General  Asaembly. 

"  After  debate,  Mr.  Lowrie  moved  to  amend  these  resolutions,  by  striking  out  aQ 
titer  the  wwd  '  received,'  in  the  4th  resolution,  aod  also  the  whole  of  the  5th  and  6th 
neolotions;  and,  after  debate,  it  was  moved  to  commit  this  whole  subject  to  a  special 
oooiiDittee;  and,  after  fiirther  debate,  the  Assembly  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to-monow 


"  Weine$dmf  marning,  June  7th, — Mr.  Breckinridge  offered  the  followiog  preamble 
«Dd  reaolutiong,  vii : 

"  Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  General  Assembly,  that  the  persons 
iriio  ware  appointed  commissioners  to  this  body  from  the  Presbyteries  attached  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Westarn  Reserve,  have  aerveda  notice  upon  the  TreBSurer  of  the  True- 
tees  of  the  General  Assembly,  'not  to  regard  any  ordeis  drawn,  nor  any  resolutions 
passed  by  this  Assembly,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  which  declared  ssid  Synod  of 
the  WeMem  Reserve  to  be  no  l<Higer  in  the  connexion  of  the  holy  represented  in  this 
General  Assembly ;'  sod  whereas,  said  notice  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  considered  as  tbe  com- 
inencement  of  a  series  of  jndiciBl.investigations,  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  in  reforming  the  Church,  durinjF  its  present  sessions ;  now,  therefore, 

"  fl«  ti  retolved,  by  the  Genfrol  Anemblf  of  the  Preibyterian  Church  in  the  Vniled 
Stalet  of  Anttrica,  1.  That  this  Assembly  expects  of  its  trustees  full  complianca  with 
all  its  act^  as  in  past  times ;  and  relies,  confidently,  on  their  continued  fidelity  to  the 
Church  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  important  duties  devolving  on  them. 

"2.  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  onorally  respaosible,  and  will  fully  and  cheer- 
fiilly  meet  that  responsibility,  to  sustain  their  trostees  in  all  their  acts,  in  consequence 
ol  any  resolotion  paand,  or  order  given  in  virtue  of  such  resolution,  of  the  present  or 
any  other  Genenu  Assembly ;  and  to  bold  said  trustees  harmless,  by  reason  of  any  loss 
ac  damue  they  may  personally  sustain  thereby. 

"  S.  TiMt  this  AMsmbly,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  tbe  act  incorporating 
its  tmatees,  do  heret^,  in  writing,  direct  their  trustees  to  continue  to  pay  as  berelofote, 
wd  to  have  no  UMDner  of  respect  to  the  Dotice  mentioned  above,  nor  to  any  umilar  no- 
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ties  thftt  raif  come  to  their  knowledge.    And  these  reHdolkiDSi  ialf  KgaeA  tod  cer- 
tified, aball  be  delivered  to  them  on  the  part  of  thie  AKembly. 

"Mr.  Breckia  ridge  read  the  notice  rererred  to  in  the  tsaolutieiui  aod,  after  dahkle, 
I})e  reBoiutioDH  were  adopted. 

"  Wtdnetday  afternoon,  June  llh. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Anembly 
took  up  tbe  uoanisbed  business  oF  yesterday,  viz:  the  motion  to  amend  the  reaolntioDB 
rcBpflctiog  the  connejiion  of  the  Third  Preabytery  of  Pbtlidelphla,  and  the  PreebyteiT 
of  Wilmington,  with  ibe  Presbyterian  Chorch.    And, 

"  On  motion  of  'Mr.  BreckinridKe,  the  remlutiona  were  smended,  by  striking  ont 
every  thing  relating  to  the  Presbytery  of  Wilmington. 

"  The  motion  oflered  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lowrie,  to  amend  the  reaolutinw,  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  ■  received,'  in  the  4tfa  resolntioD,  and  the  whole  of  the  &h  reaoln- 
tion,  wBH  then  renewed,  and  adopted. 

'*  And,  after  debate, 

"  It  was  moved  to  lay  this  whole  subject  on  the  table.  Tbe  motion  was  decided  in 
the  negative,  by  yeae  and  nays,  aa  fbllowa,  viz :" 

Then  follow  ^eo^,  59;  nays,  71.     THon  liquet,  3. 

"  So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

"  The  previous  question  was  then  demanded,  and,  having  been  dicided  in  tim  at- 
firmative, 

"  The  resolutions,  aa  amended,  were  agreed  to,  by  yeae  aod  nays,  as  follows,  viz : 

"Be  itr«iohed,bt/  the  Oenertd  Aittmbly  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church  in  the  Untied 
Statea  of  America,  1.  That  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  be,  and  hereby  is, 
dissolved. 

"  2.  The  territory  embraced  in  this  Presbytenr  ia  re-anaezed  to  thoae  to  which  it 
respectively  appertained  before  ita  creation,  lis  Stated  Clerk  ia  directed  to  depoaita 
all  recorda  and  other  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, 00,  or  before,  the  first  day  of  the  sessions  of  that  Synod,  at  its  first  meeting 
after  this  Assembly  adjourns. 

"8.  The  candidates  and  foreign  luiaBionariescf  die  Third  Presbytery  i/ Phihtdel- 
phia  are  hereby  attached  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

"4^  The  ministers,  churches,  and  licentiates,  in  the  Presbytery  hereby  diasslved, 
are  directed  to  apply,  without  delay,  to  the  Presbyteries  to  which  they  meat  natarally 
belong,  for  admission  into  them ;  and,  upon  application  being  so  made  by  my  duty  ar< 
gaoized  Presbyterian  Church,  it  shBll  be  received. 

"  5.  These  resDlutioDS  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  final  Bdjonmmant  of  tbo 
present  sessions  of  tbe  General  Aaeerably." 

Here  follow  yeas,  75 ;  nays,  60, 

[During  and  after  these  proceedings,  the  mitmtea  of  I837,exhibit  vari- 
ous protests  against  the  measures  of  excision,  as  they  are  termed,  each 
followed  by  an  answer,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  papers  were  offered  as  testimony,  and  part  of  them  having 
been  read,  it  was  agreed  that,  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay,  the  whole  of 
the  Minutes  of  1837  should  be  considered  as  in  evidence,  without  further 
reading,  and  open  to  each  party  for  purposes  of  argument  They  are  too 
voluminous  to  be  given  here,  but  the  parts  of  them  particularly  relied  or 
commented  on  by  the  counsel  for  either  party,  will  appear  in  the  un- 
meet.] 

Next  was  offered  the  "Plan  of  Union."  (^ss.  Dig.  p.  297.  Min, 
1801,  p.  6.) 

"  Sec.  5.— A  plan  of  union  betueen  Preibt/teriane  and  CongrtgationaliMtt  ■*  tlt« 
neiD  letlleraentt,  adopted  in  1801. 

"Tbe  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  digest  a  plan  of  government 
lor  the  churches  in  the  new  settlements,  was  taken  up  and  considered ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  on  the  same,  approved,  aa  followa: 

"  ftegulalkms  adopted  by  the  General  Aiaembly  of  the  Preebyterian  Church  in  Am» 
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riot  and  by  tbe  Gtiieim]  Anocution  ot  the  StUa  of  Oimuetlcnt,  (pnnrld«d  nid  Amo- 
ciatioo  tpee  to  tfaem,)  with  a  view  to  prerent  alieuUmi  aod  {Nromote  niiioD  and  hac- 
mony,  in  these  new  leRleiiieiito  wbieb  ars  eooiposed  of  inhabilantB  from  tbeae  bodice. 

"IsL  It  la  Btrietlj  enjoined  on  all  tbeir  miwionaries  to  tbeDewBettlen)ents,toendea- 
voar,  bj  all  propel  meana,  to  praoMtte  motnal  forbeanDce  and  aecMsmodation,  betweoi 
thoae  inbabjttnti  of  the  new  aeUlemaiita  wbo  bold  tha  PMabytMian,  and  thoaa  ^ba 
hold  the  Coap«gatiainil  form  of  eburch  (ovemiBenL 

"3d.  If  in  the  new  aettlemenlB^anT  chnrch  of  the  Congregalioaal  order  aball  settle  a 
miniatsr  o(  the  Preabjterias  order,  that  church  ratj,  if  ther  choose,  still  eondiiot  their 


diacipltna  according  to  Coi)pre|raUoDal  priaciplee,  aettliag  their  difficattiea  amoitK  tlwm- 
BelMe^ot  b;  a  GoancilmtitiMllj  agreed  npoafer  that  purpoae:  But  ifaBrdtScD%i' 
eiiat  between  the  minuter  and  the  church  at  any  memtar  (f  it,  it  eball  be  reArn 


not)  to  a  council  coneiBtiDy  of  an  eqoal  number  of  Preabytariane  and  Congragationaliatt^ 
■greed  upon  by  both  partiea. 

"Sd.  If  a  Preabytarian  Chaidi  sbaU  eettie  a  minisler  of  CongreptioiBl  pnndplea, 
tint  cboreh  mar  atill  eondoct  their  diecipline  accoidii^  to  PnebTterian  pineiplea; 
excepting  tbatif  adiSoultjariae  between  nun  and  hi9cburch,or  any  number  of  it,  the 
cause  ehall  be  trifed  by  the  Aasociation,  to  which  the  said  minister  shall  hekog,  provided 
both  parties  agree  to  it;  otherviM  by  a  council,  one  half  Congregatiooaliata  and  the 
other  half  Prmyteriaos,  motuallr  afjeed  on  b^  tbe  parties. 

"Ml  if  anj  eoBgragation  eonaistB  partly  of  thoae  whobcrid  the  congregational  Sana 
of  disct|diiie,  and  partly  of  thoee  who  bold  the  PresbyteriaB  form ;  we  teooDHnaDd  to 
both  partiea,  that  this  be  no  obatroctioD  to  their  uniting  in  one  church  and  aettling  a 
minister;  and  that  in  this  case)  the  church  chooee  a  fltandina;  committee  ftom  the  com- 
municants of  said  church,  whose  busineaa  it  shall  be,  to  calf  to  account  every  member 
of  the  ohorch,  who  shall  condoet  himaalf  inconsisteatlr  with  the  tsws  of  Chrislianitr, 
andiogive  jad|;meateaaeobeood«et;  and  if  the  person  cendemned  by  their  iodgaent, 
be  a  Preibytenan,  he  ^H  have  Hberty  to  appeal  to  the  Prerityter;;  if  a  Congrafm- 
ttonalist,  he  diall  have  Ubertr  to  appeal  Eo  the  body  of  the  male  commantcaDta  ol  the 
church :  in  the  former  caee  the  detenninatkm  of  the  Preebvtery  abatl  be  final,  unleae  the 
cbor^  consent  to  a  ftiTtber  appeal  tetbe  Synod,  or  to  the  OenMal  Assembly;  and  in  the' 
Jattercaaafiflbaparlf  coDdMUMdriMH  tmif^B  trial  by  a  mataaLooaiicit,theeaaB» 
aball  be  r^trred  to  such  cooncil.  And  provided  the  said  standing  committee  of  tay 
cburcli,  •hail  depute  one  of  tbemeelves  to  attend  tbe  Preabytenr,  be  may  have  tbe  aaiM 
ri^t  to  mt  and  act  in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  ruling  elder  of  tbe  Frasbyterian  church. 

*  On  motion,  Jlesoltad,  t'hat  an  aOeated  copy  of  tbe  aboTe  plan  be  made  by  the  Stated 

'    ■        ■      ■^-    -    ■      •-    -..-.-.--.--—I.-. ''y  to  the  General  AsBocia. 

;  endthatifUshoaldbe 


*  On  motion,  JlMobsd,  Thatananeatedoopyof  tbeaboTeplanI 
Clerk,  and  put  into  the  hands  erf*  tbe  delemtee  of  this  Assemmy  to 
Uos,  to  be  b^  tbem  hud  before  that  body  fo  their  considaalioo ;  a 
approved  by  Uhem,  it  go  into  immediate  opentioD."—VoL  I.  p.  361,  2u». 

"  See.  7. — An  order  for  priatmg  tAewM  m  1806. 

"  RetolveJ,  That  tbe  Cmnmittee  of  Biasiuit,  cause  a  tlamber  of  copies  of  this  plan 
to  be  printed,  and  delivered  to  the  Miasianariee  irtio  may  be  sent  by  the  Assembly 
among  the  pet^le  ctmcerned."— Vol.  IL  p.  192, 

Mr.  SoTidall  next  offered  in  evidence,  **  The  Flan  of  Union  and  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Coavention  of  Vermont,  proposed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, in  1803,  and  ratified  by^the  coaTentiaQ."     (>^.  IHg.p.  300.)     - 

A  proposal  from  the  G«ieral  Aasociation  of  New  luinpshire,  for  « 
plan  <u  uoioa  between  it  and  tbe. General  Awembly,  accepted  in  ISlOi 
(*«w.  IHg.  p.  303.) 

A  Proposal  of  the  same  kind  from  the  General  AMOciation  of  Maasa- 
chusetts,  accepted  in  1811.     {Aaa.  Dig.  p.  305.) 

"The  Flan  of  Correspondence  with  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  and  tbe 
Northern  Araociate  Presbytery,  approved  by  the  Assembly  in  160S." 
{^aa.  Dig. p.  309.) 

And  the  Flans  of  Corre^ndence  between  tbe  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Churchy  and  the  General  Aasembly,  prt^Ktaed 
in  1798,  and  ISI9.     (^m.  Dig.  p.  311.) 
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[These  Tirious  plans  we  do  not  here  insert.  It  will  be  sufficient  ta 
ny  merely  that  the  leading  feature  of  those  entered  into  with  the  Con- 
gregfltion&I  Associadons  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachu- 
setts, is  the  mutual  appointment  of  delegates,  to  sit  in  the  respective 
bodies,  with  power  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  thereof.  The  other 
plans  propose  the  communion  of  particular  churches  ;  the  friendly  inter- 
change oi  mininterial  services ;  and  a  correspondence  between  Church 
judicatories,  by  mutual  delegation,] 

A&.  BandalL  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Patton,  of  New  York.  This  is  going  out  of  the  regular  order  of  testi- 
mony; but  Dr.  Patton  is  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  therefore  requests 
to  be  examined  now. 

[Before  proceeding  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Patton,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  localities  to  which  that  evidence  will  introduca 
him.  The  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — ■ 
the  Tabernacle,  as  it  ia  usually  called — is  situated  in  the  interior  of  a 
closely  built  square,  and  is  approached  by  an  alley  named  Ranstead  Court, 
which,  running  west  from  Fourth  Street,  terminates  at  a  gate  in  the  soutii- 
eastcomerof  the  church  yard.  The  house  stands  north  and  south;  and 
at  these  two  ends  is  direcUy  abutted  by  adjoining  structures,  so  that  there 
is  no  communication  between  a  narrow  sb-ip  of  pavement,  which  skirts 
the  eastern  side  of  the  building,  forming  a  right  angle  with  Ranstead 
Court,  and  a  latter  piece  of  ground  on  the  western  side,  which  is  used  aa 
a  grave-yard,  but  through  the  building  itself^  at  each  end  of  which  is  a 
small  vestibule,  separated  by  partition  from  the  body  of  the  house,  being 
littie  more  than  a  passage  from  this  grave-yard  to  tiie  eastern  pavement 
From  the  northern  vestibule  three  large  doors  open  Into  the  church,  upon 
as  many  aisles  nnninz  north  and  soutii,  and  extending  its  whole  length. 
There  are  two  double  olocks  of  pews  between  the  middle  and  side  alues, 
and  east  and  west  of  the  latter,  are  ranges  of  single  pews  along  the  walL 
From  the  southern  vestibule,  or  session-room,  two  small  doors  open  into 
the  church,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pnlpit,  between  which  and  the  front 
of  the  pews,  is  an  open  space,  vr  area,  in  which,  during  the  meetings  of 
the  Assembly,  many  of  the  members  usually  sit  There  are  also  two 
doors  into  the  church,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side,  so 
situated  that  a  straight  line  drawn  between  them  would  iail  about  fifteen 
feet  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  short  passages  from  these  doors  open 
into  the  side  aisles  b^ore  meationed.  The  galleries  of  the  church,  to 
which  one  stair-ease  opening  on  the  outside,  near  the  east  door  of  the 
northern  vestibule,  and  another  from  the  vestibule  itself,  ascend,  and  which 
nay  also  be  entered  at  the  other  end  of  the  church,  by  the  pulpit  stain, 
extend  round  the  whole  building;  but  the  portions  of  them  adjoming  the 
jHilpit,  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  partition,  are  usually  unoccu- 
pied during  the  session  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  north  end  of  the  gallery 
IB  an  or^n.1  i 

Dr.  William  Patton,  awom.  I  was  a  commisnoner  from  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838.  I  attended 
in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  at  the 
hour  designated  for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  Immediately  after  the 
introductory  exercises  and  sermon,  by  the  previous  Moderator,  Dr.  EU- 
Hot^  he  gave  notice  that  «fter  the  prayer  which  he  would  ofier,  the  Oeu- 
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ml  AsKmbly  would  be  constituted.  Immediately  on  the  cloaiog  of  that 
pnyer,  I  rose  and  addressed  the  Moderator,  calling  him  by  his  official 
title,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  wished  to  offer  certain  resolutions,  a  copy  of 
which  resolutions  I  hold  in  my  hand.  The  copy  in  the  printed  minutes 
18  a  correct  one.  I  rose  asking  permission  to  read  them.  The  Moderator 
declared  them  out  of  order,  as  the  first  business  was  the  formation  of  the 
roll.  I  stated  to  the  Moderator  that  the  resolutions  had  reference  to  that 
Tery  business,  that  I  was  desirous  to  present  them,  and  would  do  so  with- 
out comment  or  remirk.  The  Moderator  declaring  me  out  of  order,  I 
took  an  appeal  from  his  [decision.  The  Moderator  declared  that  appeal 
to  be  out  of  order.     I  then  took  my  seat 

Mr.  Sandall.  Please  to  read  the  resolutioos  contained  in  the  paper 
iriiich  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  I  object  to  the  reading  of  them.  May  it  please  your 
Honour,  this  paper  was  not  read  to  the  Assembly,  and  thereiore,  though 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  offered  is  e  part  of  the  rea  geitae,  the  contenta 
of  it  are  not  We  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  what  were  Uie  contents  of 
the  paper,  and  non  constat,  but  that  if  we  had  known  we  should  hare 
acted  difie^tly.  If  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
read  io  us,  then  when  we  come  to  the  witness's  testimony  in  regard  to 
that  fact,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  contents  being  made 
known  to  the  court  and  jury. 

Judge  Rogera  overruled  the  objection,  and  allowed  the  paper  to  be 
read,  which  was  accordingly  done  oy  Dr.  Fatten,  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  the  Geneial  Asaemblj  of  18S7  adopted  certain  reaolations  intended  to  de> 
prive  earUio  PreArteriea  of  the  tigal  to  be  rapiesented  in  tbe  Oeoeial  AnemUy  ;— 
and  wbienu,  tbe  more  tblly  to  aeoompliab  tbeir  porpose,  the  aid  Aasembly  oT  1837  did 
require  and  receira  from  tlieir  clerks  «  pledge  or  pnaiJM,  tbal  they  would,  in  nMking 
ont  Uie  Roll  of  ConitniamoDets  to  coMtitnte  w  General  AnemUy  of  1838,  omit  to  in- 
sert tfaerain  the  Hmu  of  CommiBaioiierB  from  said  Presbvteries ;— end  whereat  tlie 
^d  Clerks,  harta^  been  requested  by  Comininooen  rrom  the  said  Freabvteries  to  re- 
fieiva  tbeir  Comnusrioaa  and  enter  tbeir  naniaa  oa  the  Roll  of  the  Geneial  AmmvAAj  of 
28S8,  DOW  about  to  be  orgaoiied,  bavo  rafiiaed  to  Tecaivo  and  enter  tbe  Mme ;— Tliere- 
finv, 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  luch  attempts  on  tbe  part  cS  tbe  General  Aveniblj  of  1837  and 
their  Clerks,  to  direct  tod  control  the  or^aization  of  the  General  Aisembl;  of  1S38, 
are  tracoDftitnlioDal,  and  in  derontion  of  its  juet  riffbti  at  tbe  {[sneral  repreeentative 
jodicatoiy  of  the  whole  Preabrtenan  Charch  in  tbe  Uaited  SutM  of  Amenea, 

"2.  R«aolved,  That  tbe  G«ieral  AMemUj  caimot  be  legtllf  constituted  czeept  by 
adinittmc  to  aeate  and  to  equality  of  powers,  in  the  Srat  iDstaace,  at)  Commisnonerai 
who  preeeot  the  ncual  evidencet  of  their  appointment;  and  tfaat  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Clerks,  and  ifaej  are  hereby  directed,  to  form  the  Roll  of  tbe  Geneial  AnembljoflSSS, 
by  meludiDr  therein  the  namea  of  all  Commtaiioaera  fhxn  Preel^teriaa  beloopnr  to 
tba  said  Presbyterian  Chtireh,  not  omitting  the  CoauaJsramera  tiva  tbe  sereral  Vn^ 
tgrteriei  withia  the  bouods  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western 
Seaerve ;  and  in  all  thin^  to  fwm  the  said  Roll  according  to  the  known  practice  and 
established  nmge  of  [wenoae  General  AsMinblies." 

Ailer  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  commenced  Mr.  Hubbell  objected 
that  it  was  not  an  original. 

Dr.  Ptttton  testified  that  the  original  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Ertkint 
Mason,  and  the  opposite  counsel  offering  to  call  Dr.  Mason  to  account 
for  it,  the  objectioh  was  waved. 

Dr.  Patton.  These  are  the  resolutions  which  I  offered  at  the  time. 
My  appeal  was  seconded.    The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal  out  of 
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OT^er,  aad  diraetod  tfie  dwka  to  proceed  Trith  the  reporting  ef  tbe  nriL 
TberenpoB  Mr.  ^ebs*  the  Pwmiiient  Cierk,  rose  ind  proceeded,  omit- 
tiog  the  names  of  CommUrioKers  from  the  encinded  Synods.  At  the 
dose  of  that  report  the  Moderator  aBOounced  that  if  there  were  an;  eom- 
TDtssioners  wh(Me  names  had  not  been  reported,  then  wbb  the  time  for  thera 
to  present  their  commiasionB.  Immediately  the  Rer.  Dr.  Mbkhi,  a  com- 
missioner also  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  rose,  and  first 
stating  the  fset,  that  the  names  of  Uie  commissioners  from  within  the 
bounds  of  the  exscinded  Synods'had  not  been  entered  on  the  roll,  then 
mored,  diat  their  names  riiould  be  added  to  it,  at  the  same  time  hiding 
forth  as  a'tenderthecommiasionSjSayiDtc  here  they  were,  and  stating  that 
they  had  been  rejected  by  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  declared  that  mo- 
tion to  be  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  then  said,  that,  with  great  respect  for 
the  chair,  he  must  appeal  from  his  decisicm.  This  a^qieal  was  seconded. 
The  Moderator  refused  to  put  die  appeal,  declaring  it  to  be  out  of  order. 
Dr.  Mason  dwn  took  his  seat  There  was  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Mode- 
ntof,  from  what  Preibytery  these  commiaaioDS  came.  Dr.  Mason  re- 
plied that  they  came  from  the  Synods  named  in  his  resolutioa— UUca, 
Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Western  Reserre.  After  Dr.  Mason  had  answered 
where  they  came  from,  the  Moderator  declared  they  were  out  of  order. 
I  do  not  remember  tiiat  any  thing  more  was  said  at  that  time. 

Immediately  after  Dr.  Mason  took  his  seat,  the  Rey.  Miles  P.  Squier, 
from  the  Pr^ytery  of  Geneva,  rose,  and  said  ^at  he  had  present^  his 
commiasion  to  the  clerks,  and  they  had  refused  to  receive  it,  and  that  ho 
now  rose  to  claim  his  seat  upon  that  floor,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
Moderator  asked  him  from  what  Presbytery  he  came.  He  said  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Moderstor  then  asked  him  if  that  Presbytesy 
was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Squier  answer^ 
that  it  was.  The  Moderator  then  said,  "We  do  not  know  you,"  where- 
upon Mr.  Squier  took  his  seat.  Immediately  ailerthat,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Cleaveland,  a  commissioner  from  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  rose,  and, 
after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  moved  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Bnnan, 
of  the  Preabytery  of  Troy,  be  Moderator.  That  motion  was  seconded 
and  put  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  very  few 
voting  io  the  n^ative.  Dr.  Beman  then  called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  business,  and  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  were  nominated  as 
Clerks,  and  were  elected.  No  other  nomination  for  clerks  was  made.  Dr. 
Beman  stated  that  the  next  business  would  be  the  election  of  the  Modera- 
tor, and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher,  D.  D.  of  the  Presbjrtery  of  Newark  was 
nominated,  and  no  other  person  was  put  in  nomination  but  Dr.  Fisher. 
The  vote  was  tiien  taken  and  Dr.  Fisher  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 
My  own  recollection -is  that  the  vote  was  unanimous;  there  were  no  na- 
tives. It  was  taken  viva  voce.  Dr.  Beman  then  addressed  Dr.  Fisher, 
stating  to  him  that  he  was  duly  elefited  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  that  he  should  govern  himself  by  the  rules  that  should  be  adopted 
by  the  house.  It  is  usual  for  the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  rules  for  its 
own  government.  Dr.  Fisher  then  took  the  place  occupied  by  Dr.  Beman, 
and  called  for  business,  when  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  chosen 
clerks.  No  others  were  nominated.  They  were  nominated  together, 
end  voted  for  together.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn  to  meet  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.    It  was  putand  car- 
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ried  Dnanimoody;  that  ia^  there  were  no  Totes  in  the  negftttre.  It  was 
pat  viva  voce,  as  all  the  motions  were  put  Dr.  Fisher  then  announced, 
that  the  AssemUy  had  adjourned  to  meet  forthwith  in  the  lecture>TOoin 
of  the  First  pFesbyterian  Church,  and  that  if  any  commiBsioners  had  not 
handed  in  their  comnussions  to  the  clerks,  they  should  do  so  immediately 
at  that  dace.  We  went  to  the  First  Pre^ytarian  Church,  and  attended  to 
the  boainess  of  the  Assembly  in  a  very  affectionate  and  brotherly  manner. 
Immediately  on  our  assembling  at  Ihe,  First  Church,  I  renewed  my  offer  of 
'  the  reacdutions  before  offered,  and  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
AsBembly,  as  containing  their  views.  A  Committee  of  Commissions 
was  then  appointed,  to  wh6m  informal  commisoions  were  referred,  and 
eeveral  commiaeions  were  presented  and  received,  after  the  adjourment  to 
the  First  Church. 
Court  adjourned. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  Mauch  7th— 10  o'clock. 
Or.  Patton,  (in  continuation.)  The  motions  for  the  Moderator 
vvere  made  and  put  in  an  audible  voice,  to  be  heard  throughout  the  house. 
Dr.  Elliott  occupied  a  chair  immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  Dr. 
Beman,  when  he  officiated  as  temporary  Moderator,  took  his  place  in  the 
middle  aisle,  about  one  third  or  one  half  of  the  way  down  the  aisle,  north 
of  the  pulpit  There  were  some  voices  in  the  negative,  on  some  of  the 
motions.  These  negatives,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from  the  sound, 
camefrom  the  south-west  portion  of  the  church.  That  was  the  part  of  the 
house  where  the  Old-school  sat:  they  occupied  that  portion,  and  also  a 
pcntion  on  the  left  and  front  of  the  pulpit — ^that  is  the  south-eaat  part  of 
the  bouse.  During  the  time  that  I  occupied  the  floor,  in  endeavouring  to 
get  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  I  wished  to  offer,  there  were  frequent 
cries  of  "Order!  Order!"  proceeding  from  gentlemen  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  the  Moderator.  When  Dr.  Mason  was  on  the  floor, 
aimdar  crie«  of  "  Order  !"  were  repeated,  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
bouse,  and  were  more  continued  than  when  I  was  on  the  floor.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  the  calls  to  order  were  much  more  vociferous, 
and  were  accompanied  with  frequent  coughing,  scraping  of  the  feet  on  the 
floor,  and  some  very  emphatic  hisses,  also  proceeding  from  the  same 
quarter  of  the  bouse,  with  the  obvious  intention,  as  appeared  to  me,  of 
preventing  the  pr^ress  of  business.  After  the  notice  of  adjournment 
was  given  by  Dr.  Fisher,  there  was  considerable  noise  in  the  galleries  of 
the  church.  This  noise  consisted  of  clapping,  expressive  of  approbation, 
intnmingled  with  some  hisses,  making  the  Tight  and  shadow  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  are  the  material  points,  in  regard  to  which  my  memory 
serres  me.  Spectators  only,  I  presume  were  in  the  gallery.  There  were 
DO  members  there  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  not  usual  for  members  to  sit 
in  the  gEilleries.  A  mixed  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  there. 
I  think  ample  opportunity  was  given  to  every  commissioner  to  vote  upon 
the  motions  put  by  the  Moderator.  After  our  a^'ourrment  from  the 
church  in  RanBtea(l  Court,  the  body  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  in  session  about  two  weeks.  Every  day  the  full  roll  of  all  who  had 
reported  commissions,  at  any  stage  of  the  organization,  was  called.  The 
roll  embraced  all  the  commissioners,  as  well  those  whose  seats  had,  as 
those  whose  seats  bad  not  been  disputed.  That  body  went  into  the  elec- 
tion of  new  trustees.  1 
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On  eaggetdoa.  of  Mr.  StMdl,  the  election  of  mch  tnutoea  being  s 
recorded  proeeeding,  the  exunioatioD  on  this  subject  wu  waved. 

Cross-examineif  bj/  Mr.  Hubbell.  I  cannot  ny  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty who  seconded  Dr.  Mason's  motion.  My  own  impresaioa  is  that  it 
was  Dr.  Dickinson,  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary.  I  rather  this  from 
general  familiarity  with  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  from  his  sitting  in  that 
part  of  the  house.  I  myself  seconded  Dr.  Mason's  appeal  Our  roll  wis 
called  very  soon  after  we  retired  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
called  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  complete.  I  cannot  answer  with  ac- 
curacy how  many  responded  to  that  call,  as  I  kept  no  account  at  the  time. 
Ishould  say  rising  one  hundred;  or  say  in  tile  general  nei^borfaood  of  a 
hundred  and  seventeen,  or  from  that  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  This 
number  included  those  whose  right  was  dispated.  The  exscinded  I  un- 
derstand by  the  disputed.  This  was  the  first  time  of  the  calling  of  the 
roll  after  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion.  We  do  not  recognise  that  there  was 
any  new  oraanization. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  Mr.  Cleaveland  when  he  made  his 
motion.  His  face  was  turned  toward  Dr.  Elliott,  when  he  made  the 
remarks  preliminary  to  his  motion,  and  in  the  same  direction  when  ha 
made  the  motion.  When  be  put  the  question,  his  face  was  turned  the 
same  way.  He  did  not,  at  any  time  during  his  remarks  or  his  motion, 
turn  either  his  back  or  side  toward  the  Moderator.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion that  there  was  any  gathering  or  crowding  of  persons  round  him, 
during  either  his  remarks,  or  the  making  of  bis  motion.  He  did  not  call 
the  Moderator  by  name,  but  looking  toward  him,  addressed  his  remarks 
and  put  his  motion  to  the  house,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  between 
himself  and  the  Moderetor.  These  remarKs  stated,  that  a  number  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  1S38  had  been  refused  their  seats,  and 
that  learned  couosel  had  informed  us,  that  the  constitutional  organization 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838  coold  not  be  efiected,or  secured,  except 
at  that  time  and  place.  He  then  made  a  remark  something  of  this  kind, 
that  in  view  of  this  position,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  discour- 
teous, to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  and  offered  his 
resolution,  and  put  it  to  the  house,  as  has  been  already  detailed.  Dr. 
Beman,  when  called  to  the  chair,  took  a  place  in  the  middle  aisle,  not  far 
from  Mr.  Cleaveland.  My  impression  is  that  he  had  been  before  seated, 
in  the  same  pew  with  Mr.  Cleaveland,  or  in  a  contiguous  one.  He  had 
no  chair  in  the  aiale — he  stood  up.  Dr.  Fisher,  when  chosen  Modera- 
tor, took  the  same  place,  and  also  stood  up.  Drs.  Beman  and  Fisher, 
when  they  occupied  this  place,  both  looked  toward  the  pulpit  I  should 
think  it  probable  there  were  other  persons,  besides  members,  on  the  floor, 
for  the  church  was  well  filled.  No  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  these 
from  voting,  or  to  ascertain  that  they  did  not  vote:  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  suspected.  While  Dr.  Beman  %nd  Dr.  Fisher  held  the  place  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Elliott  remained  in  the  chair  where  he  had  been  before,  now 
shorn  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Hubbell  Did  Dr.  Elliott  admit  that  he  bad  been  shorn  of  his 
ofiSce. 

Dr.  Patton.  I  presume  not  I  believe  he  eontinued  to  sit  where  he 
had  before,until  we  had  adjourned  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Elliott  called  me  to  order  as  already  stated.     He  also  oatled  Dr<  Masoo 
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to  order,  and  Mr.  ClesTelaDd,  frequently  using  the  little  hammer  that  is 
put  into  the  moderator's  hand.  I  do  not  know  that  this  hammer  is  a  badge 
of  office;  it  ii  not  always  used.  In  some  Assemblies  where  I  have  been, 
the  Moderator  has  used  his  cane — I  do  not  mean  to  strike  the  membersi 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  this  hammer  belongs,  unless  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Greneral  Aoawnbly.  Dr.  Bemsn  had  no  hammer,  nor  did  he  use  a 
cane.  I  did  not  hear  Dr.  Beman  call  Dr.  Elliott  to  order.  Dr.  Elliott 
had  ceased  calling  to  order,  and  had  ceased  rapping  with  the  mallet,  before 
.  Dr.  Beman's  election,  liat  part  of  the  Assembly,  called  the  Old-school 
par^,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings  after  Dr. 
Beman  took  the  chair,  except  by  their  silence.  The  cries  of  order,  and 
the  coughing  and  hissing  ceased  after  Mr.  Cleavelaikl  had  got  through 
with  his  pr^iminary  remarks. 

Mr.  HuhbtU.  What  part  of  the  house  waa  occupied  by  the  New-school 
members? 

Df.  Patton,  The  house  had  been  occupied  nearly  to  the  hour  of  reli- 
^ous  sendee,  by  a  convention  of  what  are  termed  Old-school  men,  sitting 
with  closed  doors,  and  admitting  no  body  to  their  counsels,  but  those  who 
would  sustain  their  proceedings. 

S6:  Hubbell  interrupted  uie  witness,  and  objected  to  his  speaking  of 
matters  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  direct  knowledge. 

Mr.  BandaU.  The  witness  is  at  liberty  to  say  whether  this  fact  came 
mthin  his  own  knowledge  or  not 

Mr,  HuhbtU  repeated  hia  question. 

Dr.  Patton.  The  New-school  party  were  located  on  such  seats  as  they 
ibund  vacant  when-  they  entered,  which  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  pulpit  A  portion  of  them  were  around  and  Eiehind  Mr.  Cleav&- 
bnd,  in  the  north  part  of  the  chureh,  and  in  that  general  neighbourhood, 
I  did  know,  at  the  time  accurately,  how  many  persons  the  entire  roll 
called  after  the  adjournment  contained.  I  cannot  state  now  exactly. 
There  were  not,  that  I  know  of,  two  persons'  names  on  that  roll,  whodid 
Dot  arrive  in  the  city  until  after  our  adjournment  Neither  Dr.  Beman 
nor  Dr.  Fisher  demanded  possession  of  the  chair,  or  of  the  hammer, 
&om  Dr.  Elliott  I  have  seen  the  depositions  of*  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  since  this  visit  to  the  city.  I  have  read  them — this  I  mean 
by  Baying  I  have  seen  them.  Our  proceedings  were  the  result  of  a  con- 
certed plan,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  the  moment  There  was  previous 
consultation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an  ex  parte  organization  of  the 
Assembly  might  be  prevented,  and  a  constitutional  one  secured.  This 
arrangement  was  not  made  in  consequence  of  our  knowing  that  we  should 
be  in  a  minority  in  that  Assembly,  nor  from  an  apprehension  that  we 
would  be.  It  was  to  maintain  the  Constitution  inviolate.  We  had  no 
knowledge  Whether  we  should  be  in  the  minority  or  majority,  and  could 
have  had  none  until  all  the  commiBlions  were  received.  I  think  there 
was  a  small  majority  on  whatwas  called  the  Old-school  side;  but  this  we 
knew  as  matter  of  history,  and  not  of  prophecy.  I  think  I  have  already 
answered  whether  it  might  have  been  matter  of  anticipation.  The 
meetingof  consultation,  to  arrange  this  proceeding,  was  held  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  commenced  its  session  on  the 
Monday  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  on  an  invitation 
to  all  tJu  ijommiBsioners  to  attend  a  meeting  for  consultation.    I  do  not 
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know  how  many  attended.  The  clerki  of  the  meeting  ue  preoent  and 
can  aay  how  maaj.  The  inviutioa  waa  given  through  the  public  new»- 
papera.    1  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  aa  it  was  publiahed. 

Dr.  FattOQ  produce]  a  printed  paper,  in  the  fonn  <^  a  circular,  firom 
which  he  read  the  following. 

••  IiiPM.TAnDooiniiirr.— W^e  raqneat  tha  atteotioii  oT  HioMtata  and  nden^  to  tfaa  M* 
lowing  Dotioe: 

"  CmmiMioMTf  to  l&«  gtiwrai  AwMaWy  q/"  1639.— A  Mettmgfor  Owtwrilirtaw. 

"  Wkereta,  tba  sUte  of  ibe  PrMbjlerian  bodv  at  preaenl  k  aoch  aa  to  deinaod  tfat 
co«ultatioa«aiiilpn;ere<irill  ita  MiaiateTsaDd  Churcbai^iiionler  toimeerTa  itannitr 
and  peace ;  and  wbereta  tbo  meaoures  adopted  at  the  lut  Aaaemblv,  eadndiiig  certaio 
Sniods  and  tbe  Third  PrMbjrter;  of  Philadelphia,  and  providiag  kr  tba  organization 
of  the  Aiaembljr  of  1838,  give  Teaaon  to  apprebend  oatiappj  cdliMoni  at  the  opentDgr  of 
that  (Aaaemblr,  at  well  aa  satneqaentlf;  and  whereaa  all  partr  coaveatMoa  in  dw 
Cltiirch,  except  for  the  defaoea  of  rifhta  which  have  bean  aowled,  ara  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  it  ia  therefore  propoaed  and  Mcomotended,  that  all  tbe  delwataa  to  tb* 
AMembly  of  1^8,  meet  at  B  o'clock,  on  tbe  eTcningof  Monda;  theI4thof  Hk^,  in  Ibe 
Fint  Preebjtcriaa  Chorch  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  iniercbaogiag  views,  and  of 
devising  such  measures  aa  the  present  exigenciee  of  the  Church  may  reiinire. 

"Rev.  Tfaoma*  McAule^  D.  D.,  James  Rkthards,  D.  D.,  Luther  Halser,  D.  D.,  J» 
sinb  Hopkins,  E.  W.  Gilbert,  J(du  L.  Grant,  Lvman  BoMher,  D.  D.,  Calvin  E.  Stow, 
Thomas  J.  Bigge,  Baxter  OickiiiBOD.  Sylveater  Eatoo,  Samuel  C  Ailtio,  Samoel  Haaaon 
Cox,  D.  D.,  T:  a  Speacer,  aamuel  Fisher,  D.  D.,  N.  S.  S.  Beman.  D.  D.,  Daniel  Dana, 
D.  D..  OeoTBe  E.  Pierce,  Wro  Pitton,  D.  D.,  E.'.CheoTer,  J.  P.  CleiTelaod. 

"0^  N.  B.    £diloraof  religioiw  papers  are  t«que«ted  to  copy  the  above." 

[We  give  the  notice  as  inserted  in  the  Fhihtdelphia  Obserrer,  and  u 
afterwards  read  to  the  juiy.  Dr.  Pattoa's  copy  was  without  the  names, 
and  contained  only  the  body  of  the  notice.] 

This  copy  has  no  date,  but  it  took  the  date  of  the  newspapers  in  whicb 
it  was  published.  It  was  signed  by  some  twenty  clergymen^  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  was  published  in  all  the  religious  newspa- 
pers we  could  ^t  it  into.  It  was  published  in  newspapers  in  this  State, 
in  New  York  State,  and  I  think  in  Maryland ;  and  had  as  wide  a  circtK 
lation  BB  could  be  given  to  it  Some  who  remained  in  the  body  organized 
under  Dr.  Plumer,  attended  that  meeting.  Of  these,  I  recollect  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Church,  and  the  Rer.  Wm.  Bradford.  I  do  not  remember  any  others 
I  believe  there  were  some  others,  but  I  cannot  identify  them  at  this  mo- 
ment The  circular  was  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen — about  twenty 
I  think.  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr.  Bemam  signed  it  The  newspapers  vriU 
show  who  the  rest  were.  I  think  Dr.  Fisher  signed  it  Dr.  Skinner's 
name  wag  there,  and  also  the  name  of  Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  formerly  pro- 
fessor in  the  Western  or  Alleghany  Town  Seminary.  He  was  not  proCes- 
flor  at  that  time.  He  was  then  located  at  Auburn  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  do  not  recollect  that  Messrs.  Church  and  Bradford  signed  it  I 
do  not  recollect  that  any  of  those  who  signed  this  paper  sat  in  the  Assem- 
bly under  Dr.  Plumer.  There  were  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  de- 
bates, as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  object;  but  no  diversity  as  to 
the  importance  of  forming  a  constitutional  Assembly.  There  was  a  reso- 
lution offered — the  minutes  will  show  precisely  what  it  ia — and  there 
was  opposition  to  it,  and  considerable  debate,  which  opposition,  however, 
nearly  disappeared  before  the  end  of  tbe  debate.  There  were  various 
classical  figures  used,  and  among  others  it  waa  said,  by  an  eloquent  gen- 
tleman present,  that  this  measure  was  passing  the  Rubicon. 
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Se-«xamined  by  Mr.  RandalL  Dr.  Beman,  I  presntne,  is  now  in 
England.  He  left  this  country  in  the  month  of  January ;  I  had  the  hap- 
pioesa  of  seeing  him  safe  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  lires,  I  think,  in  Marshal),  in  Michigan.  Their  depositions 
were  handed  to  me  to  be  read  by  yourself — (Mr.  Randall.)  No  such 
thing  as  a  stick  or  hammer  is  recognised  in  our  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution is  in  itself  strong  enough.  I  and  my  friends,  when  we  went  into 
the  house  in  Ranstead  Court  occupied  the  nearest  vacant,  seats.  We 
found  those  nearest  the  pulpit  occupied  by  tlie  Old-school  party.  I  do 
not  know  from  personal  observation  that  there  had  been  a  private 
meeting  of  that  party  in  the  morning,  or  that  they  sat  with  closed 
doors;  but  I  have  no  moral  doubt  that  they  were  so  sitting.  I  have  been 
a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
and  was  forty  years  old  last  August.  It  was  the  .Rev.  Jared  Watcn^my 
who  spoke  of  our  measures  being  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  He  after- 
wards acted  with  the  Constitutional  Assembly.  The  doors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  were  at  all  times  open,  and  all  the  Commiasioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  had  an  opportunity  to  take  seats  there. 

Yesterday  I  said  I  bad  handed  my  resolutions  to  the  Stated  Clerk.  This 
was  a  mistake:  I  handed  them  to  the  Permanent  Clerk. 

Jttdge  William  Jesup — sworn.  I  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1837,  attended  that  body,  and  took  an  active  part  m  its  pro- 
ceedings. I  came  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  t>elonging  to  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  So  far  as  t  know,  this  Presbytery  has  always 
been  in  that  Synod.  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed, on  motion  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  to  devise  measures  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Church.  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  also  a  member  of  that 
committee.  It  met  several  times ;  the  two  portions  of  which  it  was  com- 
poaed  meeting  sometimes  separately,  and  sometimes  together. 

ifr.  Randall.  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  thing  was  said  by  any 
member  of  that  committee,  at  tiie  time  when  it  was  about  to  separate,  in 
regard  to  the  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  New-school  members  to 
accede  to  the  terms  proposed  7 

Mr.  Hubbell.  May  it  please  your  Honor,  we  object  to  the  question. 
The  proceedings  of  that  committee  were  reduced  to  writing :  the  record 
has  been  produced,  and  speaks  for  itself.  The  various  and  conflicting 
propositions  made  by  the  opposite  parties  are  all  in  writing,  as  well  as  the 
action  of  the  house  thereupon.  The  conversations  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  converged  in  these  records,  and  were  ended  by 
them,  and,  besides,  are  entirely  foreign  to  this  controversy.  Indeed,  the 
whole  subject  is  a  foreign  one.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  tA 
IS37  were  admitted,  so  far  merely  as  they  related  to  the  acts  of  excision ; 
but  tiie  other  party  saw  fit  to  read  the  account  of  these  efforts  at  compro- 
mise, and  to  tiiis  we  did  not  object  It  was  matter  of  record,  and,  at 
moat,  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  This  is  an  attempt  to  go  out  of  the 
record,  and  substitute  forit  the  loose  and  idle  conversations  of  individuals, 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  They  were  ex-parte  conversations,  and  no 
result  followed  them.  The  parties  to  this  suit  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Certain  individuals,  claiming  to  be  trustees  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  asserting  the  ri^t  to  oust  those  who  now  hold  the  office,  seek 
to  effect  their  purpose  by  {pving  in  evidence  conversatioiui,  not  with  the 
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trustees  themselves,  but  between  Judge  Jesup  and  Mr.  Breckinridge. 
These  can  have  no  more  bearing  on  the  case  than  any  street  conversa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Randall.  We  think  this  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  proof, 
and  that  a  decision  adrerae  to  the  admission  of  the  evidence  would  be 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  Justice.  Your  Honor  must  connect  the  whole 
testimony — 

Judge  Sogers.  You  had  better  present  the  question  in  writing,  as  it 
is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Eandall.  I  will  put  it  in  writing,  and,  to  prevent  delay,  now 
offer  in  evidence  "  The  Phihidelphia  Observer"  of  March  29th,  1838,  in 
which  the  notice  of  the  consultation  meeting,  before  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Patton,  is  to  be  found. 

[This  notice — the  same  as  given  above — was  then  read.] 

Dr.  Patton.  Some  of  the  persons  whose  nanies  are  appended  to  this 
notice  are  of  the  Old-school  party — for  example,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Hubbell  asked  for  the  piece  of  paper,  which  had  been  torn  off 
from  the  top  of  that  copy  of  the  notice  from  which  Dr.  Patton  had  first 
read. 

Mr  Randall  produced  it,  and  proposed  to  read  it  in  evidence.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  circular  intended  to  accompany  the  notice.  Af^r  looking 
at  it,  Mr.  Hubbell  waved  his  demand,  and  the  paper  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Randall  then  presented,  in  writing,  the  question  which  he  pro- 
posed putting  to  Judge  Jesup.  His  object  was  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  negociations  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  a"^  a  part  of  the  res  gestx,  Mr.  Breckinridge  declared,  that 
if  the  New-school  party  did  not  accept  the  propositions  of  the  Old-school, 
he  would,  the  next  day,  in  the  General  Assembly,  move  to  exscind  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Syoodg  from  the  General  Assembly  to  secure,  thereafter, 
in  that  body,  the  predominance  of  the  Old-school ;  and  that  the  other  four 
ministers  of  this  part  of  the  joint  committee  assented  to  his  declaration. 
Copies  of  the  question  having  been  given  to  the  Court,  and  the  opposite 
counsel. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  defence  of  it  remarked,  Your  Honour  perceives  from 
a  perusal  of  that  paper,  that  it  relates  to  s  declaration  made  in  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  referred  to.  It  is  objected,  that  what  we  aeek  to  prove 
is  the  mere  act  of  an  individual.  But  we  want  to  show  that  there  waa  a 
total  discrepancy  between  the  course  pursued  by  the  Old-school  party, 
and  the  real  object  which  they  had  in  view.  The  ex-parle  declaration 
of  Mr.  Waterbury  was  admitted,  and  was  gone  into  at  some  length;  and 
he  was  a  gentleman  not  present  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
of  1837,  and  no  party  to  them.  Now,  we  seek  to  show  the  acts  and  de- 
clarations of  a  gentleman  who  moved  for  the  appointment  of  this  commit- 
tee— who  was  the  mouth  piece,  and — I  say  it  without  disrespect — the 
master-spirit  of  the  Old-school.  We  wish  to  show  a  concerted  plan,  a 
conspiracy,  to  exclude  certain  Synods  from  all  future  participation  in  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tbisistheleadingfea- 
ture  of  the  case.  These  Synods  were  cut  off  without  trial,  or  even 
DoUce.  The  great  principle  that  none  shall  be  condemned  without  a 
hearing  was  violated.  I  do  not  wish  to  state  what  are  the  contents  of 
that  paper,  in  the  bearing  of  the  jury,  but  my  allusions  to  it  will  be  un- 
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deratood  by  those  who  have  it  before  them.  This  is  not  only  a  part  of 
the  res  geatx,  but  the  very  pivot — the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  investi- 
gation. On  this  declaration  depends,  for  its  character,  the  exclusion  of 
the  four  Synods.  A  motion  was  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  amicable  division.  That  committee  met,  as  the  agents  of 
the  General  Assembly.  They  reported,  and  their  report  was  received. 
Then  came  the  act  of  exclusion,  or,  as  one  of  the  counsel  has  said,  not 
inappropriately,  of  deirusion.  We  now  propose  to  show  that  after  this 
abortive  attempt  at  pacification,  after  the  members  of  that  committee  had 
returned  to  the  body,  a  menace  was  distinctly  ofiered,  and  that  the  deed 
threatened  was  afterwards  consummated.  This  witness,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  book,  appealed  to  it,  and  asked  for  an  accusation,  and  for  trial. 
His  appeal  was  met  by  a  call  for  the  previous  question.  The  words  of 
Omniscience  to  Adam  were,  "Where  art  thou  ?  What  hast  thou  done?'* 
Even  he  would  not  pass  sentence  upon  poor,  &llible  man,  without  a  hear^ 
ing.  But  these  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church,  born  and  bred  in  its  com- 
munion, have  been  detruded,  unheard.  This  is  the  very  gravavien  of 
the  charge.  No  lawyer,  at  least,  can  misunderstand  me,  when  I  say,  that 
the  exclusion  of  these  trustees,  whom  we  claim  to  have  superseded  by  our 
appointments,  was  not  intended  to  fix  any  stain  upon  their  christian 
character.  Their  amotion  ytas  with  a  view  merely  to  try  the  rights  of 
the  respective  parties.  The  high  character  of  the  man  whose  name  has 
been  put  at  the  head  of  the  newly  appointed  trustees,  is  a  sufGcient  guar- 
antee of  the  purity  of  our  intentions.  We  wish  only  to  try  whether 
eixty  thousand  communicants,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches, 
and  five  hundred  ministers,  can  be  detruded,  without  trial,  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  any  accusation.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  present  offer. 
I  consider  it  the  moat  interesting,  and  vital  part  of  our  inquiry.  With 
these  views  I  submit  the  question,  hoping  that  your  Honour  will  allow 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  question  is,  whether  the  evidence  offered  is  material 
to  the  issae ;  but  a  court  will  not  nicely  scan  the  nature  of  such  evidence, 
and  decide  upon  it,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  will  rather  admit  i^ 
and  leave  it  to  the  jury.  I  will  show  how  this  testimony  applies  to  the 
case.  We  proceeded  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  of  183S,  and  must 
prove  that  that  Assembly  appointed  new  trustees.  In  the  course  of  the 
organization,  some  unusual  proceedings  occurred.  A  Moderator  and  two 
clerks  were  removed,  and  others  elected  in  their  places.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  Assembly,  and  to  prove  that  we  were  right  in  doing  it  is  essential 
to  our  cause.  We  now  want  to  show  why  we  did  it  Our  reason  was 
this:  that  there  were  several  commissioners  sent  to  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
from  certain  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
prior  to  this  time,  year  after  year,  had  been  recognised  as  branches  of  that 
church — the  rights  of  which  had  never  been  disputed.  That  these  com- 
missioners presented  their  commissions  to,  the  proper  officers,  the  clerk^ 
but  were  rejected;  not  on  account  of  any  real  or  pretended  informality 
in  the  documents,  not  in  a  case  of  contested  election,  but  in  obedience  to , 
an  illegal  mandate  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  That  we  demanded  that  the 
names  of  the  commissioners  thus  rejected  should  be  inserted  upon  the 
roll;  that  motion  after  motion  was  made  for  the  purpose,  which  the  Mo- 
derator refused  to  put  to  the  house,  and  pronounced  out  of  order;  and  tha^ 
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on  one  occasion,  he  said  to  a  penoa  who  tendered  to  him  a  eomm 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  clerks,  *'  We  do  not  know  you."  Fur- 
ther, that  the  Moderator  reifuaed  to  put  to  the  house  an  appeal  from  bia 
decision.  After  these  repeated  acts  of  rejection  and  refusal,  it  was  that 
the  members  appointed  a  new  Moderator,  and  new  clerks.  Their  right 
to  do  so,  is  not  to  be  decided  at  this  stage  of  the  inTestigation.  The  act 
was  certainly  Within  the  power  of  the  Assembly  at  that  time;  and  we 
assign  as  the  cauee  of  our  proceeding,  a  deliberate,  preconcerted  plan,  ob 
the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Assemblies  of  1S37  and  1838,  to  exclude  the 
commissioners  from  the  exscinded  Synods.  In  1837,  reeolutiDna  wne 
passed,  cutting  off  these  Synods  from  the  Church.  What  then  is  our 
object  ?  To  show  a  determined  purpose,  a  conspiracy  of  the  Old-school, 
carried  out  by  their  clerks  and  Moderator,  to  support  the  measures  of  ex- 
ciaion,  by  excluding  certain  individuals.  How  can  we  prove  this  ?  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  these  commissioners  would  have  been  admitted  if  they  had 
applied  at  another  time.  Can  any  one  believe  that  it  was  not  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  Old-School  to  exclude  them  for  ever  ?  The  pledge  ex- 
acted from  the  clerks  demonstrates  this :  that  clinches  the  nail.  Well,  to 
prove  a  preconcerted  plan,  we  offer  to  show  that,  in  a  committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a  threat  was  proclaimed,  which  was  afterwards  acted 
upon  in  that  body;  that  it  was  declared  by  a  member  of  the  Old-scbool 
portion  of  the  committee,  that  unless  the  other  portion  consented  to  divide 
the  church  at  once,  without  consultation,  the  Old-scbool  party  in  the  As- 
sembly, would  secure  their  future  preponderance,  by  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  their  opponents.  Is  not  this  evidence  material  ?  It  goes  to  show  the 
reason  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  excision — a  deliberate  design,  a  precon- 
certed plan.  These  we  offer  to  prove  by  declaratious  made  at  the  time — 
the  declarations  not  of  a  mere  cypher,  a  dough-faced  man,  but  of  the 
head,  the  prime  mover,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  party.  We  offer  to  prove 
that  he  held  out  a  distinct  menace,  that  unless  the  terms  which  he  proposed 
were  accepted,  the  next  act  of  the  Assembly  would  be  the  total  exclusion 
of  certain  members.  Now,  if  it  is  proper  to  prove  this  at  all,  in  what  way 
are  we  to  prove  it,  but  by  evidence,  like  that  o&red,  of  remarks  made  at 
the  time,  in  the  course  of  action,  in  the  committee  room,  and  in  the  house? 
There  is  no  other  way. 

It  ia  said  that  all  the  conversations  in  that  committee  met^^  in  the 
different  resolutions  and  proposals  made  by  the  two  portions  of  it  This 
is  not  so.  These  documents  do  not  show  at  all  the  design  of  those  who 
passed  the  exscinding  acts.  Our  object  is  to  prove  a  fraudulent  design. 
I  say  this  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  these  gentlemen:  they  no 
doubt  thought  that  they  were  doing  what  was  perfectly  right  But  if 
their  measures  were  illegal  and  unjust,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  were 
fraudulent  How,  I  say,  are  we  to  prove  all  this,  but  by  contemporaneous 
declarations?  There  is  no  other  method.  The  exscinding  resolutions 
present  only  the  naked  fact  of  the  excision.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  1837  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  1838;  that  if  the 
clerks  made  out  a  defective  roll,  the  Assembly  would  have  completed  it 
No,  never!  and  this  is  the  very  thing  we  wish  to  demonstrate — to  demon- 
ctrate,  by  showing  a  design,  a  predetermined  plan.  Such  a  design  and 
plan,  I  repeat  it,  can  be  proved,  in  this  case,  only  by  the  declaradons  of 
thaw  who  were  most  active  in  couaselling  and  carrying  out  the  measure- 
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Mr.  Breekioridge,  >  leading  man  among  the  Old-school,  makes  certain 
declarations  in  a  comtnitlee  of  the  house;  these  declarations  are  acqui- 
eaced  in  by  his  party,  who  verify  them  by  subsequent  acts,  passed  with 
the  deaiga  of  securing  a  majority.  Is  your  Honour  prepared  to  say,  that 
evidence  qf  such  a  design  is  not  material,  to  show  tjiat  we  were  right  in 
removing  the  Moderator  and  derka,  who  in  pursuance  of  the  measures  ot 
exeinoD,  had  refused  seats  to  commissioners  regularly  appointed  i  Are 
the  exscinding  resolutions  valid? .  No  member  of  the  bar  will  say  so. 
Even  the  counsel  for  our  opponents  will  not  say  so;  and  they  strive  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark.  But  these  acts  must  be  dragged  forth  into  the 
li^t  of  day.  The  design  with  which  they  were  passed  has  an  important 
baring  on  the  case;  and  it  can  be  proved  only  by  such  declarations.  If 
so,  the  Court  will  admit  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Preston.  If  I  understand  the  proposition,  it  is  to  give  in  evidence, 
certain  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee alluded  to,  as  showing  the  design  with  which  certain  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  performed.  We  object  to  the  admission  of  each 
testimony,  on  the  ground  that  an  individual  declaration  is  entirely  incom- 
petent to  the  proof  of  the  feelings  and  designs  which  actuated  Huch  an 
Assembly  as  that  the  proceedings  of  which  are  under  consideration.  It 
is  offered  as  explanatory  of  the  acts  of  a  recognised  public  body.  The 
declarations  of  a  single  man,  declarations,  too,  made,  not  in  the  course  of 
debate,  not  upon  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  in  a  subsidiary  meeting  of  cer- 
tain members  of  that  house — these  are  brought  forward  to  explain  public 
and  recorded  acta  of  a  judicial  Assembly.  If  the  design  of  those  acts  does 
not  appear  upon  their  face,  the  testimony  offered  must  either  contradict 
the  record,  or  be  consistent  with  it.  Here  then  is  the  dilemma.  If  con- 
sistent, why  attempt  to  con5nn  that  which  is  already  certain,  to  bolster 
up  what  is  now  fully  supported  ?  If  contradictory,  shall  the  mere  decla- 
ration of  an  individual  overthrow  the  testimony  which  the  solemn  record 
bears  of  the  transaction?  Shall  secondary  evidence  destroy  that  which  is 
primary  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  a  great  public  body  being 
expounded  or  explained  by  private  declarations!'  To  state  a  case  exactly 
in  point:  if  your  Honour  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  you  would  not  allow  your  decision,  as  to  the 
validity  of  that  act,  or  the  power  of  the  body  that  had  passed  it,  to,  be 
influenced  by  declarations  made  even  upon  the  floor  of  the  legislative  fiall, 
much  less  by  declarations  uttered  in  a  committee-room.  So  far  from 
acknowledging  the  declaration  of  a  single  man  as  conclusive,  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  individual  members  of  the  body,  in  views  not, appearing 
on  the  face  of  the  record,  would  not  govern  your  decision.  I  venture  to 
assert — uung  here  a  word  drawn  from  a  theological  source,  as  proper  in 
a  theological  controversy — I  venture  to  assert  that  the  exegetical  history 
of  a  public  body  has  never  been  introduced  to  explain  the  acts  of  that 
body.  If  so  we  should  call  on  every  individual  member,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  motives  and  designs  which  actuated  the  whole 
were  fair  or  fraudulent 

But  we  have  another  serious  objection  to  the  testimony  offered,  depend- 
ing on  more  important  considerations.  Let  us  look  into  the  circam- 
fltSBces  of  the  case,  and  we  shall  find  more  general  grounds  for  its  rejee- 
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■tion.  Here  I  may  say,  that  in  your  Honour'B  decision  of  yesterday, 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General  ABsembly  of 
1837,  as  evidence,  I  acquiesce.  So  far  as  that  record  ia  connected  with 
the  exclusion  of  the  Synods,  it  is  competent  evidence;  but  no  farther. 
To  the  proof  of  other  acts,  or  to  show  a  fraudulent  design  in  those  en- 
gaged in  the  proceedings  referred  to,  it  is  clearly  incompetenl.  No  issue 
is  presented  admitting  of  such  testimony.  In  the  pleadings  a  single  fact 
is  asserted  and  denied — the  fact  that  certain  jnen,  the  relators  in  this  suit, 
were  duly  elected  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  we  deny,  and  here  is  the  sole  is- 
sue in  the  case.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  the  relators  to  prove  the 
regular  organization,  the  Constitutional  authority,  the  paramount  power 
of  the  Asseqibly  to  which  they  owe  their  election.  That  power,  that 
authority,  we  contest:  here  is  the  naked  issue.  If  they  prove  theirs  the 
only  true  General  Assembly,  there  is  an  end  of  our  cause.  It  is  an  entire 
mistake — the  fact  taken  for  granted  by  our  opponents — that  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  set  up  an  opposition  General  Assembly.  We  tender  no 
such  issue.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  Old-School  Assembly  of  1638  was 
the  Constitutional  Assembly:  our  cause  rests  on  broader  grounds.  We 
are  content  with  a  mere  general  negation  of  the  facts  alleged  on  the  other 
side.  No  matter  how  irregular,  or  unconstitutional,  how  false  or  fraudu- 
lent, have  been  all  the  proceedings  not  merely  of  the  Assembly  of  1837, 
and  of  the  incipient  organization  of  1838,  but  of  every  General  Assembly 
from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time:  this  does  not  advance  their  proof 
in  the  smallest  degree.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  real, 
the  naked  issue.  We  are  not  setting  up  one  Assembly  and  our  oppo- 
nents another.  We  are  not  contending  for  the  affirmative  of  one  issue, 
of  which  they  have  the  negative;  and  for  the- negative  of  another  of 
which  they  have  the  affirmative.  When  we  come  into  Court,  we  come  as 
defendants,  with  all  the  privileges  of  defendants.  Should  they  prove  our 
proceedings  foul,  false,  and  fraudulent,  how  would  this  establish  their 
claim  to  hold  office  under  a  righteous  power  ?  They  propose,  under  the 
authority  of  their  Assembly,  to  detrude — I  employ  a  word  before  intro- 
duced— to  detrude  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  reverend  and  venerable  gentleman,  who  sits  near  me — Dr. 
Grfen,  who  holds  his  office  by  virtue  of  the  original  appointment  of  the 
Legislature,  independently  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  or  of  1838,  or  any 
other  General  Assembly.  There  is  no  imputation  of  irregularity  in  his 
appointment.  He  is  above  all  such  imputation — untouched  by  it.  We 
then  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  thing — to  prove  any  thing.  It  is  for 
our  opponents  to  strike  down  this  venerable  gentleman  by  a  paramount 
power.  Why  then  should  we  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  of  1837?  Not  one  of  those  whom  they  attempt  to 
eject  from  their  office  holds  under  that  impugned  Assembly.  All  of 
them  can  refer  to  an  antecedent  date  as  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
though  he  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  is,  I  believe,  the  only  relic  of  the 
original  company.  They  all  claim  under  General  Assemblies  on  which 
no  shadow  of  imputation  rests.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
1837  therefore  cannot  affect  either  of  the  issues  which  the  case  presents. 
What  are  the  facts  of  this  case — those  which  are  conceded  on  all  sides? 
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Kach  General  Assembly  at  the  close  of  its  session,  closes  its  existence,  is 
dissolved,  Tanishes  in  thin  air. 


But  is  there  nothing  at  all  lel\7  No  prolific  root  from  which  another 
Assembly  may  spring?  No  germ  of  a  futui-e  existence?  No  nucleus 
from  and  around  which  a  succeeding  body  may  grow  up?  Yes,  there  is 
such  a  prolific  root,  such  a  germ,  a  nucleus  still  {ireserved  for  a  new  or- 
ganization. This  nucleus  is  the  surriving  power  of  the  Moderator,  who 
presides  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Assembly,  and  of  the  clerks  who  as- 
sbt  in  its  formation.  In  the  year  1837  such  an  Assembly  was  dissolved. 
In  1838  another  was  organized;  but  who  met  for  this  purpose?  The 
elements  of  which  that  Assembly  was  to  be  composed.  And  why  did 
they  meet?  In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  preceding  General  Assembly, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Moderator,  whose  authority  still  survived,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  clerks.  In  other  words,  there  were  materials 
around  which  a  new  organization  was  to  be  effected. 

Thus  far  all  of  us  are  agreed.  The  validity  of  the  proceedings  which 
I  have  detailed,  even  our  opponents,  "  Ity  the  advice  of  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,"  admiL  All  that  was  done,  up  to  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, was  done  r^ularly.  Now  came  the  accepted  time — now  the  pe- 
riod when  a  new  state  of  things  was  to  rise  Into  existence.  Still  Dr. 
Mason  turned  towards  ihe  Moderator,  still  addressed  the  Moderator — 
the  Moderator  not  yet  "  shorn  of  hia  office."  But  the  acts  of  refusing 
to  put  the  motion  offered,  and  to  put  the  appeal,  were  derogatory  from 
his  power,  and  by  them  was  he  thus  shorn.  The  elements  of  the  incipi- 
ent organization  were  thrown  upon  the  amplitude  of  their  original  pow- 
ers. Up  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence,  oi^  the  act  by  which  it  is  said 
that  that  Moderator  and  those  clerks  forfeited  their  office,  we  are  all 
agreed — all  upon  the  same  road.  How  then  does  the  testimony  offered 
apply?  Suppose  the  Moderator,  in  organizing  the  new  Assembly,  failed 
in  his  duty,  committed  a  fundamental  error,  and  that  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  him;  suppose,  too,  that  his  intention  was  evil,  corrupt,  fraudu- 
lent If  the  act  done  was  illegal,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  right 
motives  cannot  protect  it  from  condemnation :  if  legal,  the  proof  of 
wrong  motives,  of  the  moat  fraudulent  design,  cannot  invalidate  it,  or 
render  the  praceedings  of  the  other  party  any  the  less  violent,  disorderly, 
and  revolutionary.  Then,  no  matter  what  motives  actuated  us — what 
was  our  concerted  plan  or  purpose. 

I  therefore  do  not  here  offer  to  vindicate  any  declaration  or  any  me- 
nace. However. violent  or  improper  our  opponents  may  consider  that 
which  they  have  offered  to  prove,  we  might,  with  safety,  as  regards  the 
issie  of  this  cause,  admit  the  charge.  But  I  make  no  such  admission. 
We  could  exhibit  a  complete  vindication,  though  we  object  to  its  being 
introduced  here.  Not  only  could  I  vindicate  the  declarations  uttered  by 
Mr.  Breckinridge — I  could  vindicate  them  in  a  Christian  and  Presbyte- 
rian spirit  What  I  object  to  is  the  waste  which  the  introduction  of  such 
testimony  would  produce — the  waiste  of  words,  the  waste  of  time,  and. 
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worst  of  all,  the  waste  of  temper,  in  the  inrestigation  c^  coUatesuI  ioues; 
not  that  we  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  vindicate  our  words. 

Allow  me,  before  closing,  to  illustrate  a  position  that  we  take  in  this 
controversy.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side  mAj  as  well  be  advised  of  it, 
and  I  throw  it  out  now.  We  contend,  that  ho  regularly  organized  Gene- 
ral Assembly  has  been  convened  since  the  year  1800.  In  1799,  the  act 
incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  passed.  And  whom  did  it  incorporate?  The  very  title  of 
the  instrument  tella  ua  whom.  It  is  called  "  An  Act  for  Incorporating 
the  Trustees  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  constitutiog  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.'* 
Now,  are  not  these  words — "  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  potential?  Was  not  the  act  designed  to 
incorporate  their  trustees,  and  only  theirs?  Well,  in  the  year  ISOl,  the 
Assembly  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  certain  Congregational 
Churches,  by  which,  Congregationaiists  were  allowed  to  be  repres^tled 
in  that  body.  Was  not  this  an  avoidance  of  the  trust  creatM  by  the 
charter?  Was  that  charter  granted  to  a  mixed  body  of  Fresbyteriana 
and  Congregationalista  ?  Suppose  Baptisls,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
and  Catholics,  had  been  introduced,  would  they  have  formed  the  Assem- 
bly contemplated  by  the  act  of  incorporation  ?  Or  put  a  still  atrooger 
case.  Suppose  the  persons  tlius  admitted  to  our  fellowship  and  commu- 
nion, by  their  numbers,  their  dexterity,  and  "  the  advice  of  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,"  had  ousted  us  entirely,  proclaim^  themselves  the  trne  General 
Assembly,  and  appointed  counsel  to  come  into  this  court,  and  support 
their  rights:  would  your  Honor  say  that  these  composed  the  body  to 
whom  that  charter  was  given?  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  introduction  of 
improper  members  into  this  body  corporate,  or  rather  quasi  corporate, 
may  have  vitiated  every  Assembly.  The  act  contemplated  none  but 
Presbyterians — thorough-paced,  true-blue  Presbyterians. 

Our  opponents,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  must  show  a  paramount 
authority.  Therefore,  if  the  acts  of  all  previous  Assemblies  were  proved 
null  and  void,  their  object  would  be  defeated.  Besides,  we  object  to  an 
exeeetical  exposition  of  the  proceedings  of  1837:  it  must  prove  fallacioua- 

Judge  Rogers.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1S37,  have  a 
manifest  l>earing  on  the  issue  in  this  case;  but  I  cannot  perceive  how  the 
acts  or  declarations  of  individual  members  of  that  body  can  properly  be 
admitted  to  explain,  or  in  any  way  affect  those  proceeding  I  must  there- 
fore exclude  the  testimony. 

Atr.  Randall.  Judge  Jesup,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  stale  all  that 
you  know  in  regard  to  the  pledge  exacted,  by  uie  Assembly  of  1837,  from 
its  officers,  that  they  would  carry  out  the  exscinding  resolutions^  in  or- 
ganizing the  Assembly  of  1S3S. 

Mr.  Hubbell  objected  to  the  question.  The  best  evidence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  was  its  own  minutes.  On  such  a  subject,  parol 
evidence  was  inadmissible.  His  objection  was  not  to  the  tacts  themaelvefl, 
but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  many  cases  the  minutes  are  the  best  evidence  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly;  but  are  we  bound  to  prove  W  the  min- 
utes, what  cannot  appear  on  them?     I  propose  bo  show,  that  auer  the  tx- 
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scindiDK  resolutions  of  1837,  the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  the  Assembly 
were  called  upon  to  give  a  pledge,  that  they  would  act  in  accordance  with  ■ 
those  resolutions,  in  organizing  the  Assembly  of  1838.  -  That  a  motion 
was  made  to  that  effect,  but  that  while  it  was  pending,  the  alBcers  gave  the 
pledge  required,  and  then  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  That  afterwards, 
these  proceedings  were  put  upon  the  minutes  by  the  clerk,  but,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen sympathising  with  the  Old-achool  party,  were  withheld  from  pub* 
lication.  We  are  not  bound  by  the  minutes.  What  is  a  minute?  The 
mere  narratire  of  the  clerk — an  officer  not  under  oath.  If  a  minute  be 
inaccurate  or  defective,  are  we  bound  by  it?     Is  «  minute  infallible? 

Judge  Sogers.  Perhaps  these  proceedings  are  recorded.  Is  the  re- 
cord here  ? 

Mr.  Bandall.  We  have  summoned  Dr.  McDowell,  the  Stated  Clerk, 
by  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  directing  him  to  produce  the  original  mio- 
utea. 

[Dr.  McDowell  being  called  for,  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  in  court.] 
Mr.  Randall.    I  hand  to  your  Honour,  the  Old-school  miputes  d* 
1838.     There,  on  page  15,  is  a  record  which  will  explain  what  I  desire  to 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 

[The  following  is  the  part  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Randall  We  copy 
itforthe  reader,  though  it  was  not  laid  before  the  jury.] 

"The  committee  appcnnied  to  examine  into ■  suppotad discrepancy  betn»D  tbe  priBt> 
ed  and  manuscript  Minutea  of  the  General  AsBemblyariBST,  made*  report,  which  was 
read,  accepted,  amended,  and  adopted,  and  Is  is  rdlowa,  viz. 

"  The  committee  ha?B  collated  the  original  records  as  they  were  made  by  the  Per- 
manent Clerk,  approved  of  b;  the  Aaaembly,  and  put  into  ihe  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
Revimi,  with  ibe  printed  miniitet,  and  find  the  foliowiag  ominion  in  the  latter,  viz. , 

"A  rescdDliMi  fibred  by  Mr.  Ewing,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  t^ 
cen  oT  the  Aaiembly,  vho  compose  the  Commillee  of  Commiaiions,  to  procure  fron 
than  a  pledge  to  carry  out  the  action  of  the  AsBembly  in  their  official  character  to  its 
follaccompluhment;  which  reaolntion  waa  aubeequently  withdrawn,  upM  aatiafactorjr 
atatementa  before  the  Assembly,  on  the  part  df  said  officers,  of  iheir  intention  to  do  as 
the  Aaaembly  sbonld  direct  them,  which  were  also  omitted  in  the  printed  Hinutes. 

"Yoor  committee  impute  no  blame  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to 
revise  and  prepare  the  minntee  for  publication,  oa  account  of  this  oroiwioD,  although 
they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  publiibed  the  entire  recoH, 
To  prevent  future  mistakes  in  this  matter,  your  committee  would  recommend  to  the 
Aasembly  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  viE. 

'^ttaolved.  That  the  records  of  the  AnemUy  be  publiehedin  sU  respects  Bubstanti- 
elly  aa  they  are  approved  by  that  body,  when  aubmitted  by  the  Permanent  Clerk,  and 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  erasure  be  made  in  the  manuscript  records^  except  by  the  ex* 
presB  order  of  the  Assemblv  iiselE 

"  Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  minntes  be  read  and  carefiilljr 
corrected  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  no  subsequent  re- 
vision or  alteration  be  permitted,  except  by  vote  of  the  Assembly.  Also,  that  the  Sta- 
ted Clerk  be  directed  to  record,  on  the  Irenscribed  minutes  at  their  proper  place,  mi 
interleaved  blank  pages,  the  whole  of  the  omitted  minuiea  alluded  to  in  this  report" 

Mr.  Randall,  in  continuatioji.  That  is  the  point  in  regard  to  which 
we  desire  to  give  testimony.  Suppose  that  a  resolution  was  offered  and 
subsequently  withdrawn:  cannot  we  prove  the  contents  of  that  resolution 
in  any  way  but  by  the  minutes — minutes  prepared  by  officers  not  acting 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Minutes  are  not  evidence  at  all,  but  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  If  I  can  prove  by  a  witness,  who  gives  his  tes- 
timony under  oath,  what  were  the  contents  of  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution, 
shall  I  not  be  permitted  to  do  so?  The  printed  minutes  have,  by  agree- 
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msiit,  beeD  given  in  evidence  instead  of  the  originals,  in  order  to  save 
Dr.  McDovffel!  the  trouble  of  testifying;  but  they  certainly  are  not  conclu- 
aive.  If  the  minutes  stated  that  a  resolution  was  withdrawn,  would  I  not 
be  at  liberty  to  prove  that  it  was  not  withdrawn,  or  that  it  was  put  to  the 
house  at  another  period,  and  carried  t  A  memorandum  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly,  made  by  any  body  else,  might  just  as  well  be  relied  on, 
as  the  memorandum  of  the  clerk. 

Judge  Sogers.  First  give  in  evidence  the  record,  which  you  suppose 
incorrect,  as  it  stands,  and  afterwards  you  may  correct  it 

Mr.  Randall  said,  that  Dr.  McDowell  should  be  present  the  next 
morning,  with  the  original  minutes. 

Court  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  Mabch  8th.— 10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  now  pr(^)ose  to  call  Dr.  John  McDowell,  Staled 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  has  been  summoned,  by  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum,  to  produce  that  part  of  the  original  minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1837,  referred  to  yesterday,  which  relates  to  the  pledges  given  by 
the  clerks,  that  they  would  carry  out  the  decisions  of  that  Assembly,  in 
regard  to  the  exscinded  Synods. 

Dr.  McDowell  being  called,  produced  certain  papers  as  the  original 
minutes  required.  On  the  face  of  the  papers  apprared  many  oblitera- 
tions, and  interlineations,  and  several  parts  were  crossed  or  cancelled  with 
the  pen. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  offer  to  read  the  whole  of  these  papers  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Ingeraoll,  We  have  no  objection  to  their  being  read,  but  to  their 
being  read  as  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly,  when  in  fact  they  arc  not  so. 
These  are  only  the  rough  minutes  prepared  by  the  clerk,  to  be  presented 
to  the  house,  for  approval,  or  correction. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  witness  was  served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
and  he  produces  these  papers.  Papers  thus  presented  may  always  be  read 
without  inquiry,  and  without  the  attestation  of  the  person  producing 
them-  We  have  ofiered  to  prove  the  facts  in  question  by  parol  testimony. 
This  oSer  was  refused:  it  was  said  that  the  minutes,  as  the  best  evidence 
in  the  case,  must  be  produced.  Here  they  are:  I  ofier  them  in  evidence, 
and  propose  to  read  the  whole,  as  well  the  parts  erased,  and  crossed  by 
the  pen,  as  the  rest. 

Mr.  Randall,  then  read  an  extract  from  the  papers,  noting  various 
erasures  of  words  and  sentences,  as  he  proceeded. 

"  Tuetday  morning  June  61A. — Mr.  Ewing  ofiered  th«  following  reBolution,  vis : 

"  Resolveil,  That  ■  cocnmitlee  be  appointed  to  confer  witb  the  officera  of  this  Ataeta- 
blf,  who  compose  the  Commiltee  or  CommieBianB,  tad  to  obtain  and  communicate  to  tbis 
bod;,  their  explicit  promise  or  refusal,  to  carrj  out,  in  all  its  paria,  tfan  reform  entered 
npoD  during  our  present  aeniono,  bj  the  foil  and  exact  performance  on  their  part,  as 
■niniateml  officeriof  this  body,  of  all  Ibe  duties  either  expresalj  directed,  or  neceasrily 
implied,  b;  the  action  (^  the  Assembly,  for  the  purification  of  the  Church ;  and  which 
are  required  in  gii'mg  entire  efficacy  to  its  acts,  in  «11  their  ptrls,  and  especiallj  in 
completing  the  roll  of  the  next  and  aubeequent  AMcmbliee. 

"  Aft«r  debate,  adjourned  till  this  tftemoon  at  8}  o'clock. 

"  Concluded  with  Prayer." 

"  Tvetiay  ajientoon,  31  o'cbek.— The  Asaembly  met  ind  wis  opened  witb  prayer. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  aeMJoD  were  read. 
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"Ths  Aaaembly  took  up  the  unfinished  baetDesB  of  ihia  morning-.Tiz:  the  reiriatioa 
twpecting  the  doty  of  the  Commiitea  of  ComminioDB. 

"Tba  Silted  Clerk  asked  and  obtained  permissioo  to  make  a  atatement,  inralatioa  to 
his  dtity  aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  CommiEsiona. 

"The  Petrnaneot  Clerk  obtained  the  same  permiBion.  Then  Mr<  Ewing  had  leave 
to  vithdiav  hia  reaolution," 

Mr.  Randall.  The  marks  on  these  papers  are  of  two  kinds,  erasures 
and  crosses.  They  are  the  rough  minutes  made  up  by  the  clerk.  The 
original  of  Mr.  £wing's  motion  is  not  here  ;  what  I  have  read  is  but  t 
copy.     I  will  aek  Dr.  McDowell  what  has  become  of  that  original. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.    We  object  to  the  witness  being  called  upon. 

Mr.  Sandall.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  examine  a  witness  produc- 
ing papers,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  auch  papers. 

Judge  Rogers.    The  witness  may  be  ei^mined. 

Dr.  McDowell.  I  have  never  had  in  my  possession  the  original  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Ewing. 

Rev.  John  M.  Kreba,  the  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  paper  which  he  had  read,  stating  his  views 
of  duty  as  a  clerk,  in  relation  to  the  exscinding  acts,  said  that  the  original 
of  that  paper  was  not  in  his  possession ;  that  he  had  sent  it  to  the  printer; 
but  could  furnish  an  exact  copy. 

Mr.  Randall.    The  original  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.    We  have  made  no  objection  to  any  paper. 

Mr.  Randall  then  produced  "  The  Philadelphia  Observer,"  of  De- 
cember 14th^  1837,  containing  s  copy  of  a  paper  purporUng  to  be  that 
read  bj  Mr.  £rebs. 

Mr.  Srebs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  perfectly  correct.  I  sent  the 
orignal  copy  to  "  The  Presbyterian." 

Mr.  Randall  then  read  the  paper,  as  follows: 

"The  onderrigned,  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Aeeemblj,  begs  leave  to  state 
to  the  AMembly,  that  he  hae  do  other  reluctance  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by 
the  reaolutioii  ofi^TMl  tfaii  morDiog  b;  Mr.  Ewing,  than  that  arising  trom  the  fear  of  th« 
inobabililj,  Btraogtbeaed  bj  the  coarse  of  debate  on  this  resolutioa,  that  hia  readioeas 
to  replf,  and  the  subject  matter  of  bis  reply,  in  coonezion  wiih  the  phraseology  at  the 
resolatioii,  may  be  mieunderstood  and  misre presented  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
ezplaaation.  But  in  respect  to  the  precise  object  of  the  que  el  ion  iieeir,  aa  it  Bpecifically 
a^ies  to  the  duties  of  the  Permanent  and  Stated  Clerhs,  as  defined  in  their  appoint- 
reentts  a  Committee  of  Commissions,  he  has  no  heettatioa  in  saying,  that  he  fully 
Teoognisei  the  authority  of  the  General  Asaeinbly  to  instruct  iteofficera,aDd  to  ascertain 
that  they  Dndwatand  their  duties  as  ministerial  officers  of  this  body,  both  in  reiation  to 
the  preMnt  Anembly  and  to  future  Aeeemblies,  of  which  the;  contiaue  to  be  officerai 
until  they  aball  have  been  fomially  removed. 

"He  coDsiden  it  a  dDUgeraaa  principle  to  confide  auch  discretionary  power  to  the 
Ctmiinittee  of  Commissions,  in  respect  to  the  action  of  this  or  of  any  sub^uent  General 
Asaembly,  as  it  was  argued  this  morning  that  this  committee  pceaeased.  Five  years 
Wgo,  the  uoderaigned  first  had  the  honour  to  ait  in  thia  house  aa  a  cocnmissiooer  from  the 
FrMbytery  of  New  York,  and  three  times  recorded  his  vote  adverse  to  the  resoluliona 
pueed  by  the  Assembly  of  1832,  creating  the  then  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Aseembly  hod  no  conatitutional  right  to  form  thai  Presbytery. 
Yet  00  the  principla  aamnwd  this  morning  in  this  discussion,  the  nnderaigned,  if  he  had 
beennmemberof  the  Committee  ofCommisaionaia  the  year  1833,  might  have  exelit- 
ded  the  cooimiasioners  from  that  Prest^tery  from  aeata  in  the  General  Aasembly,  in  the 
Exercise  of  the  diacretion  impliedly  attributed  to  the  committee,  of  judging  and  acting 
00  their  private  viewa  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Assembly,  ereeting  that 
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PrMbptery.    He  believes^  that  after  the  will  of  the  Anembly  is  expraaaed,  the  com- 
mittee hivenodiBCreli(Hi  in  the  cue,  and  have  no  right(Hafbt  bimMirbebunodeBue) 


Lo  ■BBnme  so  high  ■  reBponeibilitf ,  when  actine  bb  a  mcie 
riitutionality  ofthe  busineea,  which  is  the  subject  uiattpr  of  commiDdB  intrusted  to  him 
to  exeeate,  ie  not  a  question  tor  him,  hot  for  the  An«mbl]>  to  decide ;  aod  can  be  B 
qaestioD  for  bim  only  as  sn  individual  member  of  this  house,  when  occupying  a  seat  io 
it  ae  a  conmiesioner.  Be  considers  bimself,  therefore,  simply  as  an  agent — a  ministe- 
lial  officer  of  the  Assembly  to  record  their  proceadines,  and  to  do  such  other  things, 
(including  the  duty  of  a  member  or  the  CJommittee  of  Commiesions,)  as  hara  been  spe- 
dfied  in  the  acts  of  this  and  of  preceding  AsseinblieB,  creating  and  defining  the  duties 
of  bis  office.  This  opinion  be  haa  expreseed  in  private  to  members  of  both  parties  ha 
the  bouse, ' 

"He  undentands  it  therefbre  to  be  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Cora 
missions,  and  especially  in  view  of  th%  rules  adopted  this  nwrniog,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Alexsnder,  (sod  he  will  set  on  that  underslaDding,  unless  otherwise  expt«SEly  di- 
rected by  the  Aeeembly,)  to  enrol  onl;  such  commiaeioners  to  the  next  Assembly  oa  shall 
some  from  Presbyteries^  now,  or  at  the  close  of  this  Assembly,  recognised  to  be  com- 
ponent and  integral  parts  of  the  Presbyt^Wi  Church ;  and  that,  to  the  Assembly  so 
eooaiituled,  when  duly  organized  ibr  the  traneaction  of  buainesa,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
report  the  names  of  persons  claiming  to  be  commiaeioners  from  Presbyteries  that  miy 
be  Girmed  during  the  intervening  year,  or  from  Presbyteries  belonging  to  tbe  Synods 
which  bare  been  declared  by  the  Ajaernbly  to  be  out  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  sboald 
eucb  perHHia  present  commisaiona  to  the  committee. 

"JOHN  M.ERSB8. 

"  Faii.u>iLPHi4,  June  Slk,  1837." 

Mr.  Randall.  I  suppose  there  will  be  ao  objection  to  this  paper's  be- 
ing ctit  out,  that  it  may  ko  to  the  juiy. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Excision  is  a  very  daogerous  type.  We  now  propose 
to  call  the  clerks,  to  showivhat  the  papers,  which  have  been  i-ead  as 
minutes,  really  are. 

3fr.  Randall  objected,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  such  tes- 
timony, but  afterwards  wared  the  objection,  aad  asked  Dr.  McDowell 
to  explain  the  matter. 

Dr.  McDowell.  The  paper  was  not  drawn  up  by  me ;  it  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Krebs. 

Rev.  John  M.  Krebs — sworn,  toith  the  uplifted  hand.  I  will  read 
the  minute  as  I  prepared  it,  and  offered  it  to  the  meetine  of  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  afternoon,  io  be  passed  upon  by  that  body.  [Here  Mr.  Krebs 
read  what  is  above  given.]  The  words  which  I  have  read  are  the  words  read 
to  the  Assembly  to  be  approved.  The  custom  of  the  clerk  is,  to  turfa  his 
face  toward  the  members  ofthe  hotise,  and  read  the  minute  which  be  has 
prepared.  This  was  approved  as  a  correct  minute,  without  a  word  of 
dissent  These  minutes  are  made  up  during  the  debate,  and,  when  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  any  expression,  I  make  erasures  and  interlineations,  so 
u  to  have  a  fair  record  to  read  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly.  This  is  my  process  of  making  up  the  record,  and  erasures  of 
tbe  character  mentioned  are  very  frequent  Sometimes  erasures  are  made 
by  order  of  the  Assembly, 

Mr.  Hubbell.  There  are,  on  these  papers,  marks  of  two  kinds — era- 
sures and  marks  of  cancellation, 

Mr.  Krebs.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  the  cancellation  was  made,  ex- 
cept from  rumor.  It  was  not  done  by  me,  or  by  the  General  AssemUy, 
or  by  their  order. 

The  witness  being  about  lo  give  evidence  of  what  was  done  in  regard 
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to  this  cancelled  minute,  by  the  Assembly  of  1838 ;  Mr.  Randall  ob- 
jected to  his  goini;  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  Krebs.  The  paper  that  I  read  was  never  dii^pcted  to  be  pot  upon 
tbe  minutes.  [Here  Mr.  Bandall  waring  his  objection,  the  witness  re- 
curred to  the  former  subject]  The  Qeneral  Assembly  of  163S  ordered 
that  the  parts  cancellatel  should  be  recorded  on  the  transcript  of  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Bandall  objected  to  the  witness  proceeding  farther,  saying  that 
he  had  never  meant  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  want  to  prove  this  cancellation  an  unauthorized 
act  And  tiiat  it  was  on  account  of  it  that  the  original  minute  did  not  go 
into  the  printed  copies,  or  appear  on  the  formal  transcript  In  183S, 
by  order  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  restored. 

Jttdge  Sogers.    We  will  take  it  as  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  1837. 

Mr.  Krebs,  examined  by  Mr.  Ingeraoll.  The  paper  that  I  read  was 
a  simple  statement  of  my  views.  I  asked  leave  to  insert  it  in  the  minutes, 
but  no  motion  was  made  to  that  effect,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  in- 
sert it  without  I  afterwards  published  it  myself.  It  did  not  belong  to 
tbe  Assembly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Randall,  I  do  not  know  where  the  original  pa- 
per is.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Engles,  editor  of  the  Presbyterian,  with  a  reque^ 
that  he  should  publish  it.  I  read  this  paper  by  permission,  before  Mr. 
Ewing  bad  withdrawn  his  resolution.  First  I  made  a  statement  of  about 
ten  minutes,  and  then  read  the  paper.  I  cannot  tell  where  the  original 
copy  of  Mr.  £lwing's  resolution  is.  The  copy  on  the  minutes  is  a  correct 
onc^  Such  papers  are  always  destroyed,  as  soon  as  a  copy  has  been 
taken. 

Dr.  McDowell  stoom — examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  That  you  may 
understand  the  marks  of  cancellation  which  appear  on  these  papers,  I 
would  refer  you  to  page  49S  of  the  Minutes  of  1837,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  minutes.   . 

"Tbe Slated  Clerk,  with  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Mr.  Grant  were  appointed  a  commJItee  to 
lerise  the  Minutes,  and  prepare  them  lor  publication." 

These  minutes,  on  the  rising  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  put  into 
my  hands,  either  as  Stated  Clerk,  or  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
committee  met  in  my  study  for  several  days,  and  made  various  altera- 
tions,  striking  out  the  parts  which  you  see  marked  with  a  cross.  The 
obliterations  had  been  made  before.  That  this  matter  may  be  under- 
stood, I  should  say  that  it  is  customary  for  the  whole  minutes  to  be  read 
over  to  the  Assembly,  at  the  close  of  its  sessions;  but  occasionally  they 
are  in  haate,  and  have  several  times  appointed  a  committee  to  nudte  the 
corrections.  It  was  under  such  powers  that  we  acted  in  1837.  We 
thought,  that  as  Mr.  Ewing'a  motion  had  been  withdrawn,  it  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  differed  from  us  in  opinion,  in  regard  to  thisipoint  The 
pledge  given  by  Mr.  Krebs,  I  never  have  had;  it  never  came  to  me  in 
any  form.  The  Minutes  of  1837  were  printed,  I  think,  about  the  first  of 
August :  aa  soon  as  the  revision  was  completed,  they  were  sent  to  press. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  statements  made  by  the  Clerks 
formed  no  part  of  the  minutes.     We  left  out  every  thing,  as  if  the  trans- 
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actioD  had  never  happened.  The  remarks  made  do  not  now  appear,  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  made  does.  These  crosses  were  made  by  the 
committee.     The  obliterations  I  know  nothing  of. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hubbtll.  The  statement  which  I  made  was  never 
put  on  the  minutes.  The  statement  of  neither  of  the  Clerks  was  filed. 
Mine  was  not  in  writing.     I  can  give  the  substance  of  it,  if  proper. 

Judge  Jesup — in  continuation.  My  recollection  is  that  the  matter 
was  as  it  has  been  stated.  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Ewine  ofiered  his  reso- 
lution; and,  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Krebs  made  their 
statemeots.  Dr.  McDowell  made  a  statement  of  his  views  of  his  duty  as 
a  clerk,  of  which,  though  I  cannot  repeat  the  whole,  a  part  is  impressed 
upon  my  memory.  After  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution  had  been  discussed  for 
some  time,  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  the  afternoon.  In  the  aftemooD 
Dr.  McDowell  asked  leave  to  make  a  statement;  and  said,  that  be  did  not 
feel  willing  to  give  a  pledge,  as  such,  to  the  Asaenibly;  but  would  state 
his  views.  That  he  did  not  think  he  could  properly  exercise  any  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  That  he  was  only  a  ministerial  officer,  and,  as  such, 
would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  he  should  feel  him- 
self bound  so  to  do,  as  long  as  he  retained  the  office,  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  as  a  private  individual.  It  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  that 
he  added,  that  if  he  found  himself  so  situated  that  he  could  not  consist- 
ently with  his  principles  carry  out  the  views  of  the  General  Assembly;  he 
would  resign;  but  I  am  not  clear  that  he  said  so.     This  is  all  I  recollect. 

When  Mr.  £wing  rose  and  withdrew  his  resolution,  it  was  said  either 
by  him  or  some  other  person,  that  the  explanations  were  satisfactory;  and 
leave  being  asked  to  withdraw  the  motion,  it  was  granted  by  a  vote  takeo. 

No  cross-examination. 

Sev.  Miles  P.  Sguier — sworn.  I  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1838,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  which  is  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  The  commissions  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  exscinded  Synods  to  the  Assembly  of  183S,  were  handed  to  my- 
self and  Judge  Brown,  of  Ohio,  on  Thursday  morning,  and  were  by  ua 
tendered  to  the  clerks,  Dr.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Krebs.  Dr.  McDowell 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  replied,  "  We  are  not  permitted  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  Assembly  to  receive  these  commissions ;  we  cannot  do  it 
Were  I  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  I  might  do  very  differently,  but  I 
am  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  Assembly." 

Mr.  Randall,  handing  a  bundle  of  papers  to  the  witness.  Are  these 
the  commissions  which  you  and  Judge  Brown  presented  to  the  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Squier,  I  have  no  doubt  these  are  they.  There  were  about  iifty 
of  them.  (After  looking  over  them)  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  these  are'  the  commissions.  They  were  stated  to  be  commissions 
from  Presbyteries  within  the  four  exscinded  Synods.  No  objection  was 
made  to  their  form.  They  were  not  received,  examined,  or  opened  by  the 
clerks,  I  desired  the  gentlemen  present  to  take  notice  of  the  refusal.  This 
interview  look  place  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Chureh,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  place  and  time, 
at  which  it  had  been  advertised,  that  the  clerks  would  be  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive commissions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubhell.  I  had  no  objection  to  say  to  Dr. 
Sniiot^  that  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Synod  of  G«iieTi,  but  because  PreBbyterles,  as  regards  the  Qeneral  As- 
aembly,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Synods.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  irrelevant  to  say  so.     I  came  from  the  Presbytery  of  Genera. 

1  had  been  preachingthewinterof  that  year  in  the  congregation  of  Junius, 
within  the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery,  aa  a  stated  supply,  as  it  is  termed  on 
the  minutes.  I  was  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  churches  in  that  Presbytery,  without  e^iception,  or,  at  least,  as  I 
think,  not  morethan  one,  were  governed  by  ruling  elders.  That 'one  ex- 
ception, if  there  were  any,  must  have  been  the  congregation  of  Mid- 
dlesex. 

By  .Mr.  Ingersoll.  With  regard  to  my  own  Presbytery,  it  is  as  I 
have  stated.  About  the  other  Presbyteries  in  the  Synod  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty.     I  know  of  none  that  are  strictly  Congregational  churches; 

2  do  not  know  that  all  have  sessions.  If  there  be  any  churches  in  that 
country,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  and  beyond,  which  have  not 
sessions,  they  have,  by  vote,  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  Pres- 
bytery. I  believe  the  elders  in  all  those  churches  are  for  life;  I  do  not 
know  that  all  have  elders  chosen  for  life;  but  all  that  I  know  have.  I 
know  of  none  which  have  committee-men.  I  presume  there  are  some 
where  all  questions  are  submitted  to  the  male  members  of  the  church;  I 
have  parol  evidence  that  there  are  such  in  that  region.  In  the  Presbjrtery 
to  wtuch  I  belong,  alt  have  sessions  except  one,  and  for  five  or  six  yean 
past,  my  attention  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  that  Presbytery.  Several 
years  ago,  I  belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo :  there  were  then  some 
churches  connected  with  that  Presbytery,  that  had  not  appointed  ruling 
elders.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many.  This  Presbytery  now  belongs  to 
the  Synod  of  Genesee.  They  were  the  fewer  in  number,  and  the  smaller 
churches,  I  should  say.  Churches,  when  first  formed  in  a  new  country, 
are  very  small,  and  have  few  male  members;  hardly  enough  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  eldership;  and  in  some  instances  the  appointment  of  elders 
was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  such  a  church  was  represented  in  the 
Presbjrtdy.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  changes,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  in  the  Presbytery  of  BuSalo.  It  was  frequently  the  case 
that  these  churches  aiterwards  chose  ruling  elders.  I  now  reside  one 
hundred  miles  from  them,  and  therefore  do  not  know  much  about  them. 

Mr.  Ingtrsoll.  Here  is  page  534  of  the  Minutes  of  1837,  containing 
the  reports  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga.  Please  to  aay 
what  churches  there  designated  have,  and  which  have  not,  ruling  elders 
regularly  ordained. 

Mr.  Sguier.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  these  hare  elders;  all  of  them 
that  I  know  have.  I  know  of  none  which  have  not  I  am  not  as  much 
acquainted  with  the  churches  of  Onondaga,  as  with  those  of  Cayoga.  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  churches  in  Onondaga,  but  it  is  rather  large. 
I  am  acquainted  in  Auburn,  and  both  churches  there  hare  ruling  elders. 
By  a  rather  large  number  of  churches  I  mean  about  twenty,  I  am  unac- 
qusinted,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  with  the  fact  how  many 
t^urchea  there  are  in  the  Presbytery  of  Onondaga,  which  have  ruling 
elders.  I  have  not  travelled  much  in  Onondaga.  The  seventeen  coun- 
ties in  which  I  travelled,  as  Agent  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  did 
not  embrace  that  Presbytery;  they  did  embrace  all  west  of  it.  Some  of 
the  Freabyteries  have  been  formed  since  that  time.    In  1816,  when  I 
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settled  in  Bu&lo,  Geneva  was  the  only  Presbytery  in  those  seventeen 
counties.  During  my  agency,  the  following  Presbyteries  were  formed: 
Out  of  Gteneva,  in  1817,  were  formed  Ontario,  Niagara  and  Bath;  and  in 
1819,  the  Presbyteries  of  Rochester  and  Genesee  were  created.  All  of 
these  were  formed  by  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  The  geographical  limits  of 
the  Presbyteries  were  at  tirat  large,  but  were  aftenvards  cut  shorter  for 
convenience.  At  a  later  period  the  Presbytery  of  Tioga  was  created,  and 
by  the  same  Synod  of  Geneva.  This  was  in  a  subsequeat  year.  Aim 
the  Presbytery  of  Angelica,  by  the  same  Synod.  At  a  later  period,  in 
1821,  the  Synod  of  Genesee  was  formed  by  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
taiaing,  I  think,  the  Presbyteries  of  Ontario,  Rochester,  Niagara,  and 
Genesee.  At  a  subsequent  time,  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  was  divided 
by  the  Synod  of  Genesee:  the  part  north  of  Tonnewanta  Creek,  took  the 
name  of  Niagara,  the  other  that  of  BtiSklo,  and  the  latter  retained  the 
papers.  The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  was  subsequently  formed  by  the 
Synod  of  Geneva.  I  cannot  now  think  of  any  mora.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  chureh  was  ever  represented  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ontario,  by  a  per- 
son not  either  a  minister  or  a  ruling  elder.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  do  know  persons,  who,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara,  fifteen  years  ago,  were  members  of  that  Presby- 
tery from  churches  that  had  not  yet  organized  sessions.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  there  were  but  a  small  number  of  such  churehes,  and 
these  from  among  the  smaller  and  newer  ones.  Each  church  belonging 
to  a  Presbytery,  has  one  representative.  I  judge  there  were  churches  io 
these  Presbyteries,  which,  in  the  feature  of  not  having  sessions,  were 
Congregational.  I  know  there  is  one  church  which  has  the  reputation  of 
belonging  to  Bath  Presbytery,  which  has  no  ruling  elders — the  chureh  o£ 
Prattsburg.  I  do  not  know  that  this  church  was  ever  r^resented  ia 
Presbytery.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  in  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  churches  in  Rochester,  but  not  with 
all.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  those  churches,  which  have  not  yet 
formed  elderships,  elect  one  from  the  male  members,  to  represent  th^m 
in  Presbytery.     I  have  never  been  present  at  any  such  election. 

JBy  Mr.  Hubbell.  I  know  of  no  chureh  formed  wholly,  or  partly,  on 
the  accomodation  plan.  There  are,  I  should  think,  between  thirty  and 
forty  churches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  At  the  time  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  it,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  there  were  some 
churches  in  that  incipient  state  which  I  have  described.  The  common 
language  in  Presbytery  was, "  While  you  are  too  young  to  form  elder- 
ships, let  the  male  members  govern  the  chureh."  I  cannot  say,  that  all 
the  churches  which  were  thus  initiated,  fifteen  years  ago,  have  now  be- 
come consummate.  The  churches  of  Angelica,  I  have  always  under- 
stood, had  sessions;  I  know  of  none  in  that  Presbytery  that  have  not. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  that  all  have.  I  am  not  sufGciently  acquainted 
with  all  the  churches  in  Rochester  to  know  about  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  all  in  Genesee  have  ruling  elders ;  but  I  know  of  none  that  have  not 
When  I  belonged,  a  number  of  years  ago,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara^ 
I  had  reason  to  suppose  there  were  some  churehes  that  had  not  sessions 
in  that  Presbytery.     I  know  of  none  such  in  Rochester. 

Xe-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  The  representation  from  the  Presby* 
tery  of  Watertown.     {Mnutea  1837,  p.  588,  referrtd  to,)  is  always  ac- 
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cording  to  the  Dumber  of  ministers,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  has 
been  so.  A  mlDister  without  a  charge,  as,  for  example,  the  president  of 
a  college,  always  counts  one  in  Presbytery.  The  right  to  a  seat  com- 
mences with  hia  ordination.  I  know  of  no  individual,  of  the  whole 
number  of  &ve  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
four  exscinded  Synods,  who  is  not  a  regularly  ordained  Presbyterian 
clei^man.  All  were  such;  but  I  must  be  understood  as  meaning,  that 
we  received  clergymen  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  from  the 
Associations  of  New  England,  without  re-ordination ;  the  terms  of  cor- 
respondence did  not  require  that  they  should  he  re-ordained.  In  all  the 
Presbyteries  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  are  'a  sufficient  number 
of  Presbyterian  churches  to  constitute  the  Presbyteries.  Striking  out 
those  churches  not  strictly  Presbyterian,  there  would  have  remained  a 
sufGcient  number,  regularly  organized,  to  send  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly,  of  1837. 

Mr,  Randall.  We  will  here  interrupt  the  witness,  to  offer  these  com- 
missions of  the  delegates  from  the  exscinded  Synods  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1838. 

The  commissions  were  then  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Sguier,  in  continuation — examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  was 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  After  tendering 
the  commissions  to  the  clerks,  I  presented  them  for  keeping  to  a  gentle* 
man  named  Mr.  Nixon.  I  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  then  went 
into  the  house.  I  found  the  house  previously  occupied,  very  densely,  at 
the  south  end,  a  large  proporUon  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  it  being 
of  the  Old-school  party.  The  sermon  was  preached  as  usual,  and  at  its 
close  the  Moderator,  Dr.  £lliott,  announced  that  after  prayer  he  would 
proceed  to  constitute  the  Assembly.  This  prayer  being  finished,  he  took 
his  place  helow,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  made  a  prayer,  at  the  close  of 
which  Dr.  Patton  rose,  saying  that  he  held  in  his  hand  certain  resolutions 
which  he  wished  to  oSer.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  that  was  not  the  time  to  hear 
them;  that  the  nest  business  was  the  formation  of  the  roll,  or  something 
to  that  effect.  Dr.  Patton  replied  that  his  resolutions  had  regard  to  that 
very  subject  Dr.  Elliott  stated,  that  they  could  not  be  received,  as  the 
roll  was  the  next  thing  in  the  order  of  business ;  and  t  think  mentioned, 
that  the  clerks  were  ready  to  make  their  report  Dr.  Patton  informed 
him,  that  he  had  the  floor  before  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  told  him  he 
Was  out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton  appealed  from  his  decision,  and  bis  appeal 
Was  seconded,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  Moderator  refused  to 
put  the  appeal  to  the  house,  saying  to  Dr.  Patton  that  he  was  out  of  or- 
der. Dr.  Patton  then  took  hia  seat,  and  the  clerks  made  their  report  Ab 
soon  as  they  had  reported,  the  Moderator  said,  if  there  were  any  more 
commissions,  then  was  the  time  to  have  them  presented.  Dr.  Erskine 
Mason  then  arose,  and  addressed  the  Moderator,  saying  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  the  commissions  of  certain  commissioners  from  the  Presbyteries 
within  the  hounds  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Wealera 
Reserve,  which  had  been  refused  by  the  clerks;  that  he  now  tendered 
them,  (holding  them  up  to  view,)  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  roH. 
The  Moderator  inquired  of  him  if  those  Presbyteries  were  within  these 
(bur  Synods.  He  answered  they  were.  The  Moderator  replied  thattiiey 
could  not  be  received,  or  in  words  to  that  eSect  Dr.  Mason  then  ap- 
10 
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pealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  to  the  house,  and  his  appeal 
i  was  seconded.  The  Moderator  refused  to  put  the  appeal,  declaring  him 
out  of  order.  I  then  rose,  and  mentioned  to  the  Moderator,  that  my  com- 
mission had  heen  tendered  to  the  clerks,  and  had  been  refused;  and  I  dow 
demanded  my  seat,  and  that  my  name  should  be  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  Moderator  asked  what  Presbytery  I  represented.  I  replied 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Moderator  asked  if  thai  Presbytery  be- 
longed to  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  I  answered  that  it  was  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  He  replied,  "  We  do  not  know  you,"  Mr. 
Cleaveland  of  Detroit  then  rose,  and  said  in  substance,  that  we  had  been 
advised,  that  a  constitutional  Assembly  must  be  organized  at  that  time 
and  place,  by  the  admission  of  all  to  their  seats,  and  as  it  was  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  done  under  these  ofEcers,  or  as  it  was  impossible  to  go 
on,  and  constitute  or  organize  the  Assembly  under  them,  he  moved  that 
Dr.  Beman  take  the  chair,  which  motion  was  seconded,  and  put  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland.  Dr.  Beman  rose  immediately  after  the  question  had  been 
put  and  carried,  by  what  I  should  think  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  He 
was  sitting  near  the  front  of  the  slip.  A  motion  was  then  made  and  se- 
conded, and  put  by  Dr.  Beman,  that  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
be  clerks,  and  Dr.  Beman  then  called  for  nominations  for  a  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly.  Whereupon  Dr.  Fisher  was  nominated,  and  the  nomina- 
tion being  seconded,  and  none  other  made,  the  question  was  put  vtvavoce, 
by  calling  the  ayes  and  nays.  Dr.  Beman  then  announced  to  Dr.  Fisher, 
that  he  was  regularly  constituted  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  should  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  body  thereafter  to  be  made. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  was  then  nominated  as  Suted  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert as  Permanent  Clerk,  and  the  question  was  put  by  Dr.  Fisher  and 
carried.  Some  paper  was  then  read  or  referred  to,  the  purport  of  which 
I  did  not  understand,  and  on  the  back  of  this,  a  motion  was  made  to  ad~ 
journ  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  paper  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  occupation  of  the  house.  1  cannot  state  by  whom  it  was  read,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was  by  Dr.  Beman.  The  body  then  re- 
tired to  the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Moderator 
announcing  that  if  there  were  any  other  commissions,  which  had  not  yet 
been  presented,  they  would  be  received  there.  After  getting  to  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  First  Church,  the  business  went  on  as  usual. 

The  motions  in  the  Seventh  Church,  were  I  think,  all  made  in  an  audi- 
ble voice,  and  all  seconded;  and  the  question  on  each  was  put  by  the 
chair.  An  opportunity  was  given  to  vote  in  the  negative,  it  being,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  in  each  instance  put,  and  a  competent  time  being 
allowed  to  vote.  So  far  as  I  cauld  perceive,  tlie  business  had  the  attention 
of  the  whole  house.  The  house  was  very  still,  especially  at  the  time 
when  I  was  on  the  floor.  Every  member  had  an  opportunity  of  voting 
on  these  resolutions.  There  was  a  call  to  order,  by  the  Moderator,  of 
Dr.  Patton,  who,  when  last  called  to  order,  took  his  seat.  There  were, 
if  I  recollect,  some  cries  of  order  when  he  and  Dr.  Mason  were  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  interruption  when  I  had  the  floor,  but  more  when 
Mr.  Cleaveland  was  on  it,  from  Dr.  Elliott  and  those  sitting  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  house.  The  noise  and  interruption  came  from  the  part  of  the 
house  which  was  filled  when  we  went  in,  by  those  who  acted  on  the  Old- 
school  side.    I  cannotsay  that  they  were  all  Old-school  men,  but  many  I 
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knew  to  be  so.  I  did  not  enter  the  house  till  eleven  o'clock;  then  it  was 
occupied  by  a  dense  mass,  nearly  one  third  of  the  way  from  the  pulpit. 
"rtiere  was  a  universal  rumour,  that  a  meeting  for  consultation  had  been 
held  in  the  church  previously  to  this  time.  I  have  been  a  commissioner 
since  the  year  1817,  about  every  four  years.  I  have  never  before  seen 
such  a  collection  of  persons  at  that  hour.  -I  entered  the  house  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  preparatory  exercises.  The  members  did 
not  change  their  places  afterwards.  The  Assembly  is  always  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  old  Moderator,  who  presides  until  a  new  one  is 
chosen.  The  practice,  to  the  beat  of  my  recollection,  formerly  was,  to 
read  the  commissions  before  all  the  members.  The  late  practice,  for  con- 
venience, has  been,  to  commit  them  to  the  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks. 
My  recollection  is  not  distinct  as  to  the  subject  of  discussing  the  right  to 
scats — whether  it  is  done  before,  or  after  the  choice  of  a  Moderator. 

JW?  cross-examination. 

Dr.  William  Hill — sworn.  I  belong  at  present  to  t,he  Presbytery  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  although  my  residence,  for  some  months  past, 
has  been  at  Winchester,  Virginia.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  since  1787.  I  have  repeatedly  been  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly;  once  soon  after  the  Assembly  was  organized,  and 
since,  I  cannot  recollect  how  often,  but  more  frequently  than  any  other 
person  from  the  state  of  Virginia.  I  have  filled  the  ofEce  of  Moderator. 
It  was  the  custom,  at  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Assem- 
bly, for  the  commissions  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  read  there. 
The  C«nstitution  says  merely  that  they  shall  be  read,  but  as  to  the  points 
where,  when,  and  before  whom,  this  shall  be  done,  it  is  silent.  The  cus- 
tom, for  a  number  of  years  was,  for  commissioners,  as  soon  as  the  sermou 
was  done,  to  present  themselves  at  the  clerks'  table,  and  their  commis- 
sions were  read  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  their  names  put 
on  the  roll.  All  the  doubtful  commissions  were  laid  aside,  to  be  acted 
upon  at  a  subsequent  period.  Where  nothing  doubtful  appeared,  the 
names  were  put  upon  the  roll  immediately.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the 
doubtful  commissions  were  at  first  discussed  before  the  house;  but  this 
was  found  too  tedious,  and  a  Committee  of  Elections  or  Commissions  was 
appointed,  to  examine  them  and  make  report  as  soon  as  possible.  Some- 
times persons  appeared  without  their  commissions,  which  perhaps  had 
been  lost,  or  had  miscarried.  These  cases  were  referred  to  the  same 
committee  to  be  reported  upon.  I  believe  the  common  practice  was,  to 
defer  acting  on  these  doubtful  commissions,  until  afler  the  Moderator  was 
chosen.  Those  members  about  whom  there  was  no  dispute  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  Moderator.  When  the  Assembly,  in  process  of  time, 
became  so  krge  that  reading  the  commissions,  in  extenso,  consumed  a 
great  while,  this  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  names  merely  of  each  com- 
missioner, and  of  the  Presbytery  from  which  he  came,  were  announced. 
If  any  commission  was  doubtful,  or  was  called  in  question,  it  was  always 
laid  asidefor  subsequent  consideration.  This  continued  the  practice,  until 
thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  custom  arose  of  referring  all  the  commissions 
to  the  clerks,  in  order  to  facilitate  business;  and  they  having  previously 
examined  them,  reported  the  roll  to  the  house.  The  Constitution  says 
nothing  on  the  subject  Business  progressed  in  this  way  comfortably  and 
harmoniously,  until  these  timesof  excitement  came.     Then  this  plan  wa« 
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found  to  operate  unfavourably,  and  a  desire  was  manifested  to  reTert  to 
the  old  custom,  especially  when,  in  1837,  pledges  were  exacted  from  the 
clerks.  It  was  my  intention,  last  spring,  to  move  theAssembly  to  return 
to  the  old  order,  as  less  objectionable,  and  less  liable  to  abuse. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1835,  which  met  in  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  a  pretty  tedious  process  to  get  into  our  gear  on  that  occasion,  and  I 
believe  near  two  days  were  spent  before  the  choice  of  a  Moderator.  The 
Moderator  of  the  last  year  was  not  present  The  Constitution  says  that 
the  last  Moderator  present  shall  preside  until  a  new  one  shall  be  chosen. 
The  Moderator  had  written  to  Dr.  Miller,  requesting  him  to  preach  the 
sermon,  and  preside  in  his  place.  After  the  sermon,  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  Dr.  Miller's  taking  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Beman  presided  a  coon- 
derable  time;  but  an  objection  being  again  made,  the  office  devolved  on 
Dr.  W  illiam  A.  McDowell,  I  believe  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  but  I  am  not 
certain  whether  by  a  vote,  or  by  consent  Dr.  Beman  occupied  the  chair 
some  time  before  his  right  was  called  in  question.  I  think  I  recollect 
repeated  instances,  in  former  years,  under  the  previous  order,  of  disputed 
rights  to  seats  being  determined  before  the  choice  of  a  new  Moderator. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  On  the  occasion  mentioned,  Dr. 
Beman's  right  was  disputed  because  he  was  not  the  last  Moderator  pre* 
Knt  Dr.  McDowell,  the  last  one  present,  was  in  very  feeble  health,  and 
it  waff  to  accommodate  his  feelings  that  Dr.  Beman  was  put  into  the  chair. 
The  universal  rule  is,  that  the  last  Moderator  present  Is  entitled  to  the 
chair.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Beman  put  the  question  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  removal:  I  think  he  did,  but  am  not  certain.  If  I  recollect 
~ir.  Beman  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  house.  He  Jelt  the 
chair,  in  obedience  to  its  order,  as  soon  as  the  decision  had  been  made. 

Be-eeamined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  think  the  objection  on  which  the 
moot  point  arose  was,  that  Dr.  McDowell  was  not  a  commissioner  to  that 
Assembly, 

By  Mr.  Inger.mll.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  commissioner  to  preach 
the  sermon.     On  this  occasion  Dr.  Miller  preached  it 

Mr.  Rajidall  next  offered  various  extracts  from  the  minutes. 

Mia.  1S23.  pp.  Ill,  113, 113.  "ThaGenenl  Anemb);  of  the  PresbyleriaD  Church 
io  the  United  States  of  Ameriet,  met,  tgreeabl;  to  appointment,  in  the  Seventh  Pre»- 
b;terun  church  in  the  city  of  Philadelptiit,  May  15th,  1B23,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
wu  opened  by  thy  Rev.  Obadith  Jenmnga,  the  Moderalot  of  the  last  Aiserobly,  with  a 
MrmoD,  &c.  •»*•♦»» 

"After  prayeT  the  commisaiaoa  were  read,  and  it  appeared  that  the  followiiig  minia- 
teraand  euletH  were  duly  appointed,  and  attended  as  commiasionera  to  tbiaAMem< 
hiy,  Tit" 

[Here  follows  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.] 

"The  Rev.  John  McFarland  or  the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer,  Dr.  C^rus  Bddwia, 
ruling  elder  firom  the  Presbytery  of  Onondaga,  and  Mr.  Samoel  Slood,  ruling  elder  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  appeared  in  the  Assembly  without  commieBions;  but  suffi- 
cient tcHLimony  was  given  that  they  had  been  chosen  commiaaioners  to  this  Assembly, 
and  they  were  received  bh  merobera  and  took  their  sesta  accordingly. 

"The  Assembly  proceeded  to  electa  Moderator  and  Temporary  Clerk;  and  the  Rav. 
John  Chester,  D.  D.  was  chosen  Hoderator,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Catbcart,  D.  D.  was 
chosen  Temponry  Clerk. 

iMin.l83iri).193— 6.    Afin.  1825,  pv.  249— 351.    JTin.  lS29,n>- 363-A 

Mt'n.  1831,  pp.  166-8.  "  The  Geneial  Assembly  of  the  Prwbyterian  Church  in  the 
UDiied  States  of  America,  met,  dec 
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"Hie  Standing  Committee  of  Commis^ra  reported,  that  the  following  penom 
present  have  beeo  duly  tppointed  commissioDera  to  thie  General  Aseerably,  viz:" 

[Then  follows  the  roll,  as  before.] 

«  The  committee  further  reported,  four  commisaions  from  the  Fresbf  ter;  of  New 
BruDBwick,  two  from  Watertonn,  one  &om  Nev  Castle,  and  one  frotn  Nortfaumber' 
lend,  aa  wanting  the  date  or  the  year  of  the  appointmeat;  alaa,  ouB  commiauoD  from 
New  Castle,  and  one  from  Rochester,  as  wanting  tbe  eienature  of  the  Moderator;  and 
a.  commiaeion  from  Grand  River,  for  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  instead  of 
a  raling  elder.  The  committee  also  reported,  that  the  Rev.  John  McCrea,  of  tbe  Prei- 
byter;  of  Cleveland,  had  informed  them  that  he  had  lost  his  commiasion. 

"Mr.  Jacob  Green,  Ur.  Fatten,  and  Mr.  A.  Piatt,  were  appointed  a  Committee  of 
BlecticHiB,  and  the  informal  commissions  were  referred  to  them. 

"  The  Assembly  had  a  recess  until  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

"  Thurtday,  four  o'clock,  P.  M. — After  recesa  the  Asaembly  met 

"  The  Committee  of  Elections  reported,  that  they  bad  received  eatisbctory  evidence 
of  the  regular  appointment  as  commissionerB  of  the  persons  whose  comminions  had 
been  referred  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  the  Standing  Committee-man  from 
Grand  .River  Presbytery,  they  decline  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  Uie  ccmetitntioiial 
question  of  the  right  of  such  to  a  seat  in  the  Aseembly. 

"The  Assembly  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  the  persons  denominated  'Standing 
Committee,'  in  tbe  commission ;  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  member  be  received,  and  enrolled  among  the  list  of  members: 

"Tbe  Afsembly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Moderator,  when  the  Rev.  Nathan  S] 
S.  Bemant  D.  D.,  whs  elected." 

Jtftn.  1833,  »>.  489-73. 

[The  passages  here  simply  referred  to  are  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  quoted,  eoing  to  show  that  it  is  customary,  in  the  Assembly,  to  try 
doubtful  or  disputed  ri^ts  of  membership,  before  the  choice  of  a  new 
Moderator.] 

Court  adjourned. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  March  9th— 10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  have  examined  Dr.  Patton  and  Mr.  Squier  out  of  the 
regular  order  of  the  testimony,  but  shall  endeavor  to  be  more  methodical 
hereafter.  The  last  evidence  offered  yesterday  was  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  deciding  the  right  to  disputed  seats  before  the  election  of  the  new 
Moderator.  I  now  ^ve  some  farther  extracts  from  the  minutes,  relating 
to  the  same  point 

Min.  1826,  p.  a  "  Mr.  Joaiah  Bisaell,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  appeared 
in  the  Awembly,  and  produced  a  commission,  as  an  elder  from  that  Presbytery.  A 
member  of  that  Presbytery  informed  the  Asembly  that  Mr.  Bissell  had  not  been  set 
apart  aa  an  elder ;  bat  that  he  was  appointed,  as  was  supposed  by  the  Preehytery,  in 
conformity  with  the  conventional  agreement,  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
General  Association  of  Gonnscticnt.  After  some  discussion,  the  Auembly  adjourned 
till  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  OMming. 

"  Jtfoy  19t/t,  *  *  The  Assembly  resumed  the  conaidenLion  of  the  commiaeion  of 
Mr.  Bissell;  and,  after  considerable  discuaeion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Bissell  be  ad> 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

"  The  Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.  D.,  was  cboaen  Moderator;  and  the  Rev.  Jobn 
Cheater,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Samnel  T.  Mills,  were  chosen  temporary  clerke." 

Mr.  Randall.  There  seems  to  hare  been  complete  unanimity  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Bissau's  case.  It  was  not  considered  as  involving  any  im- 
portant constitutional  question,  and  even  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not 
called  for. 

il£-.  Hubbell.     The  counsel,  I  think,  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
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unanimity  of  the  house.     There  vraa  a  fonntil  protest  in  Mr.  Bissell's 
case. 

Mr.  Randall.  Yes,  here  is  a  protest,  signed  by  forty-two  members. 
It  had  escaped  my  notice,  from  having  been  made  at  a  subsequent  time. 
I  will  read  iL 

Jtfin.  1826,  p.  23.    "  Protest  sfrsinBt  the  sdminion  of  Mr.  Biseell. 

*'  1.  Because  he  wu  neither  an  ordained  minufer,  not  ■  ruling  elder. 

"2.  Becauae  he  wna  Dot  even  ■  commitUt-man,  on  which  gtound  n>ine  might  have 
been  dispoaed  to  advocate  his  admission. 

"3.  Because  lie  iiad  not,  either  from  tha  Omttilution  or  froni  the  Coneenlionat 
Agreement,  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  a  seaL" 

Mr.  Bandall.  The  ground  of  the  protest,  as  you  see,  was  not  the 
time  when  the  decision,  as  to  the  disputed  seat,  took  place — its  being  de- 
cided before  the  choice  of  the  new  Moderator.  All  seem  to  have  agreed, 
that  that  ^as  the  legitimate  and  only  proper  time. 

Jlfin.  1831,  pp.  3-7.  , 

Min.  1835,  pp.'3-7.  "The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pfpsbjierian  Church  met  in  the 
Firat  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Limlaley,  the  Moderator  of  tha 
last  Assembly  being  absent,  was  opened  with  ■  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Samnel  Miller,  D.D., 
at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williani  A.  McDowell,  the  last  Modsraior  preaeot.  **  * 
After  aermoD,  the  Stated  Clerk  called  the  house  to  order,  and  informed  them,  that  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Lindaley,  the  Moderator  of  the  list  Assembly  being  absent,  the  duties  of  the 
chair  devolved  upon  the  last  Moderator,  who  is  preaeot,  and  has  a  commiaeion  to  sit  in 
thia  Assembly ;  and  therefore,  he  moved  that  the  Rev.  Nathan  8.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  be 
called  to  the  chair.  This  motion  prevailed,  and  Dr.  Betnan  took  the  chair,  and  con- 
atjtuted  the  Asaetnbly  with  prayer. 

[Then  follows  the  report  of  the  clerks  upon  the  roll,  and  their  report 
of  irregular  commissions.] 

"The  Axaembl)'  had  a  recess  until  tbree  o'clock  thia  afternoon. 

"  Thurgday  aflemoon,  tbree  o'elock. — The  Assembly  met  A  nmtion  wai  made  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Dr.  Beman  was  called  to  the  chair,  on  the  ground,  that 
many  persons  voted  in  the  apprehension  that  Dr.  William  A.  McDowell,  the  Moiientor 
immedialBly  precedine  Dr.  Lindsley,  was  not  in  the  house ;  and  that  many  others  be- 
lieved the  rule  of  the  house  required  the  causlitutiu^  Moderator  to  be  in  commission, 
which  Dr.  McDowell  was  not.  This  motion,  aHer  considerable  discunion,  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  it  wss  agreed  that  the  original  motion  of  the  Slated 
Clerk  ahould  be  again  submitted  to  the  house,  and  the  vote  be  taken  by  him.  Where- 
upon Dr.  Ely  put  the  question : 

'* '  AH  who  are  in  favor  of  sustaininir  Ihe  resolution  passed  in  the  morning,  by  which 
Dr.  Beman  was  called  to  the  chair,  will  signify  it  by  saying.  Aye.* 

'■  Thia  motion  was  lost 

"It  waa  then  moved  that  the  Rev.  William  A.  McDowell,  D. D.,  being  the  last 
Moderator  present,  be  requested  to  take  the  chair.  This  motion  prevail^,  and  Dr. 
McDowell  took  the  chair  accordingly." 

[Then  followed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  and 
their  report,  which  was  accepted;  and  after  this  Ihe  Assembly  proceeded   ' 
to  the  choice  of  a  Moderator  and  Temporary  Clerk.] 

JVftn.l936,pp.23:>-9.    Jlfiji.  1837,  pp.  411-15. 

[The  minutes  referred  to,  go  to  establish  the  same  point  as  those 
quoted — the  practice  of  deciding  in  regard  to  disputed  seats  before  the 
choice  of  a  Moderator.] 

Dr.  Robert  Cathcart — atoom.  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  near  forty-seven  years.  I  cannot 
tell,  exactly,  the  number  of  years  I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
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General  Assembly,  but  may  safely  §ay  that,  as  spectator  or  member,  I 
have  atteoded  forty  years.  From  thirty  to  forty  times  I  have  been  a 
commissioner.  I  occupied  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years.  At  that  time  there  were  do  such  officers  as  Permanent 
and  Stated  Clerks.  Our  constitution  recognises  no  such  officers.  All  that 
it  recognises  is,  a  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  duties  are  very  simple. 
At  an  early  period,  either  the  clerk  of  the  last  Assembly,  or  one  nomi- 
nated for  the  occasion,  sat  down,  and  served  until  the  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted. All  the  commissions  were  brought  forward  and  put  upon  the 
table,  and  the  clerk  read  them  at  full  length.  After  some  years,  when  the 
number  of  commissioners  had  increased,  this  method  was  found  inconve- 
nient, and  then  it  became  customary  to  read  only  the  most  essential  parts 
of  each  commission,  as,  the  name  of  the  commissioner,  and  of  his  Pres- 
bytery, and  the  signature  of  the  Moderator.  At  this  time  there  were  so 
few  disputed  or  defective  commissions,  that  such  matters  were  usually 
settled  at  the  clerk's  table.  Afterwards,  when  the  ntimher  increased, 
another  plan  was  adopted. — Such  commissions  were  laid  aside,  till  those 
about  which  there  was  no  difficulty  had  been  read.  A  Committee  on 
Commissions  was  then  appointed,  and  into  the  hands  of  that  committee 
went  all  the  doubtful  cases.  Then  a  recess  was  usually  allowed  for  din- 
ner, and,  after  the  interval,  the  committee  returned  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  thought  duly  elected*  These  were  usually  received  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  no  vote  passed  upon  them  by  the  Assembly. 
Then  the  Moderator  announced,  that  if  any  commissioners  had  entered 
the  house  in  the  interim,  they  should  come  forward  and  present  their 
commissions.  After  this  they  proceeded  to  choose  a  Moderator  and 
clerks.  Since  the, year  XS02  the  Permanent  Clerk  has  continued  in  office 
until  a  new  one  was  appointed.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  re- 
ceived ex  officio,  without  any  vote.  They  settled  who  were  members; 
and  those  thus  reported  were  put  on  the  roll.  It  was  never  supposed 
that  the  clerks  had  a  right  to  reject  any  commissions.  The  Assembly  is 
entirely  disconnected  from  any  officers^  if  the  Moderator  and  clerks 
should  all  die,  the  body  would  stilt  exist. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  HxtbbeU.  Of  late,  since  it  has  been  found 
that  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  reading  the  commissions  at  the  table, 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  clerks  to  attend  in  the  morning,  before 
eleven  o'clock,  to  receive  commissions.  Then  they  have  reported  upon 
them  according  to  circumstances.  They  are  called  a  Committee  of  Com- 
missions, or  Elections,  I  forget  which.  It  is  their  business  to  examine  the 
commissions,  and  see  whether  they  ai-e  regular.  Sometimes  they  find  de- 
fects, as  the  want  of  a  signature.  Sometimes  commissions  have  been  lost, 
,  or  forgotten.  They  have  always  reported  according  to  circumstances. 
The  irregular,  or  doubtful  cases  then  go  into  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
Elections. 

Rev.  BHphaht  Gilbert — sworn.  I  belong  to  the  Presbytery  of  Wil- 
mington, in  the  State  of  Delaware.  I  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1837,  and  also  to  that  of  1838.  I  went  to  the  church  in  Ran- 
stead  Court,  on  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  latter  Assembly,  about 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  and  found  the  seats  around,  and  in  front  of  the  Mo- 
derator's chair  occupied  by  the  brethren  of  the  Old-school  party  as  they 
are  usually  called.     I  then  stepped  round  into  the  lobby,  and  handed  my 
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commission  to  the  Committee  of  Commissions.  As  I  was  passing,  I  heard 
Dr.  McDowell  say,  "  Where  is  the  sexton?  These  doors  ought  to  be 
locked."  As  I  had  been  present  at  many  Assemblies,  and  had  never 
knowQ  them  locked,  I  was  suq>rised  at  hearing  this.  Soon  after  the  doora 
were  locked.  Then  I  went  round  and  took  my  seat  In  the  house  on  the 
east  aisle,  aa  near  to  the  front  as  I  could  get.  After  the  sermon  was  over, 
and  the  introductory  prayer  concluded,  Dr.  Patton  rose,  and  said,  "  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  certain  resolutions,  which  I  desire  to  present  to  the  house.*' 
The  Moderator  declared  him  out  of  order,  saying  that  the  first  business 
was  the  report  of  the  clerks  upon  the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  replied,  that  his 
resolutions  bore  upon  the  formation  of  the  roll,  and  that  he  desired  they 
might  be  presented,  and  acted  upon  without  debate.  The  Moderator  re- 
plied again,  that  they  were  out  of  order;  that  the  clerk  had  the  floor.  Dr. 
FattJin  said,  that  he  had  had  the  floor  before  the  clerks.  Again,  the  Mo- 
derator pronounced  him  out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton  appealed  from  hia  de- 
cision to  the  house,  and  his  appeal  was  seconded  by  at  least  a  dozen  voices. 
I  seconded  it,  and  so  did  all  who  sat  around  me.  The  Moderator  dc 
clared  that  the  appeal  was  out  of  order,  refused  to  put  it  to  the  house,  and 
ordered  the  clerks  to  proceed  with  the  roll.  Mr.  Krebs  then  read  the 
roll,  omitting  the  names  of  all  the  commissioners,  from  twenty-nine  Pres- 
byteries, viz:  the  twenty-eight  belonging  to  the  four  exscinded  Synods, 
and  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  roll  was  concluded, 
the  Moderator  said,  according  to  the  usual  form,  that  if  there  were  any 
other  commissions,  from  any  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  should 
then  be  presented.  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  then  rose,  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  hia  baud,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Moderator,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
commissions  of  a  large  number  of  commissioners,  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  clerks:  I  now  tender  them  to  the  house,  and  move  that  their 
names  be  added  to  the  roll."  This  motion  was  seconded  by  many 
voices.  The  Moderator  asked  whether  these  commissions  were  from  Pres- 
byteries in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1837.  Dr.  Mason  answered,  that  they  were  from  Presbyteries  belong- 
ing to  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  Moderator  replied,  "  We  cannot  receive  them."  Dr.  Mason  then 
said,  "I  do  most  respectfully  appeal  from  your  decision  to  the  house."  I 
should  have  said,  that  he  had  alr^uly  been  declared  out  of  order.  Mis  ap- 
peal was  seconded  by  many  voices.  The  Moderator  declared  him  out  of 
order,  and  refused  to  put  the  appeal.  The  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier,  then  rose 
in  his  place,  and  said,  that  he  had  been  regularly  commissioned  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  that  he  had  handed  his  commission  to  the  clerks, 
and  that  they  had  refused  to  receive  it;  that  he  now  tendered  it  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  demanded  his  seat  upon  that  floor.  The  Moderator  asked  , 
whether  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 
Mr.  Squier  replied,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 
The  Moderator  said,  "  We  do  not  know  you,"  and  Mr.  Squier  sat  down. 
Here  the  Rev.  John  P.  Cleaveland  rose,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  moved  a 
change  of  ofBcers.  He  said,  that  it  waa  evident,  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Moderator  and  clerks  to  do  their  duty,  that  a  constitutional  organization 
of  the  Assembly,  could  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  effected;  that 
we  had  been  advised  by  men  learned  in  the  law,  that  the  organization 
must  take  place  at  that  time,  and  in  that  house;  and  he  moved  a  change  of 
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Moderator,  and  nominated  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Beman  to  preside  until  a  new  one 
should  be  chosen.  This  motion  was  seconded,  and  Mr.  Gleaveland  put  it, 
Baying,  "All  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  motion,  will  please  to  say, 
aye"  There  was  a  load  and  general  "  Aye!"  Then  he  said, "  All  who 
sre  against  it  will  say,  no,"  and  I  heard  some  murmuring,  but  not  one 
loud  distinct  "  No !''  I  understood  the  object  of  the  motion  to  be  to  re- 
move Dr.  Elliott,  and  substitute  Dr.  Beman  in  his  place.  Those  around 
me  voted  with  the  same  understanding.  Mr.  Gleaveland  declared  that 
the  motion  was  carried,  and  requested  Dr.  Beman  to  take  the  chahr.  I>r. 
Beman  stepped  out  into  the  aisle  and  took  the  chair.  Then  Dr.  Mason 
and  myself  were  nominated  clerks,  pro  tern.,  and  the  motion  was  put  and 
carried.  After  my  own  election,!  left  my  previous  seat,  on  the  eastern 
aisle,  and  passed  round  near  where  Mr.  Krebs  and  Dr.  McDowell  sat,  and 
walked  down  the  broad  aisle,  to  where  Dr.  Beman  stood,  that  I  misht  be 
ready  to  call  the  roll,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  if  necessary.  While  I 
was  thus  passing  down  the  aisle,  Dr.  Beman  called  for  nominationa  for 
Moderator  of  tlie  Assembly  of  1838.  Professor  Dickinson  from  Cincin- 
Dati,  nominated  Dr.  Fisher,  and  the  nomination  was  seconded.  Dr.  Be- 
man asked,  if  there  were  any  other  nominations,  but  none  were  made:  the 
roll  therefore,  was  not  called,  but  the  question  was  decided  viva  voce.  Dr. 
Beman  said,  "All  who  are  in  favour  of  Dr.  Fisher's  being  the  Moderator, 
will  say,  aye,"  and  there  was  a  general  "Aye!"  Then  "  All  who  are 
against  it  will  please  to  say,  no,"  and  I  heard  several  loud  noes.  The 
usage  of  the  Assembly  is,  when  only  one  person  is  nominated,  to  decide 
the  question  viva  voce,  and  when  there  are  two  nominations  to  call  the 
roll.  1  have  known  such  a  question  to  be  determined  viva  voce,  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Dr.  Beman  declared  the  motion  to  be  carried,  and 
introduced  Dr.  Fisher  to  his  place:  he  had  no  chair,  but  merely  stepped 
aside.  He  reminded  Dr.  Fisher,  that  he  was  to  be  governed  by  the  rules 
thereafter  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  It  is  usual  for  each  Assembly  to 
adopt  rules  for  itself,  which  are  commonly  those  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Fisher  then  called  for 
nominations  for  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks,  and  Dr.  Mason  and  myself 
were  nominated.  Dr.  Fisher  asked  if  there  were  any  further  nominations, 
but  oooe  were  made,  and  he  then  put  the  motion,  that  we  should  be  clerks, 
and  it  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  I  think  there  were  some  nays, 
but  if  so,  they  were  not  as  distinct  as  before.  These  negatives  came  from 
the  south-western  part  of  the  house,  or  from  towards  the  west  door.  There 
were  negatives  on  both  questions,  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  so  positive 
of  this,  in  regard  to  the  last,  as  in  regard  to  the  motion  for  Dr.  Fisher.  I 
cannot  say  certainly,  because  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  the 
house.  The  noes  came  from  that  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Old- 
achool  party — by  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Plumer,  and  their  friends.  I 
am  positive  they  came  from  that  Side.  There  was  but  one  nomination  for 
each  officer  appointed.  The  question  upon  the  first  motion,  that  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  I  know  was  reversed;  and  1  believe  that  it  was  reversed  on 
all  the  subsequent  motions.  I  know  it  was  reversed  on  two  or  three.  By 
this  time  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  the  house,  and  there  was  a 
motion  made,  that  the  Assembly  should  adjourn  to  meet  forthwith  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chureh.  This  motion  was  put  and 
carried.  The  question  was  reversed,  but  I  lliiok  there  were  none  against 
11 
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it  Dr.  Firiier  declared  that  the  Assembly  had  adjourned  to  meet  forth- 
with in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  that,  if 
any  commiBsLoner  present  had  not  yet  handed  in  his  commission,  he 
should  attend  and  present  it  at  that  time  and  place.  I  do  not  remember 
the  reading  of  a  paper,  as  to  the  reason  of  adjournment.  Some  reason  was 
assigned,  as  the  confusion,  or  the  difficulty  of  occupying  that  house.  We 
left  the  Seventh  Church,  and  moved  off  to  the  lecture-room  of  the  church 
on  Washington  Square.  As  soon  as  we  were  convened  there,  or  a  few 
minutes  after,  the  roll  was  called,  and  we  proceeded  to  business.  Dr.  Pat- 
too  then  offered  the  resolutions  which  he  had  offered  in  the  church  in 
Ranstead  Court — the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  paper  read  here. 
These  were  put  and  carried.  The  General  Assembly  of  which  I  was 
clerk,  continued  in  session  about  eleven  or  twelve  days,  in  the  church  oa 
Washington  Square.  The  different  motions,  made  in  the  church  in  RaD- 
atetd  Court,  were  all  made  by  persons  having  an  undisputed  right  to  seats, 
having  been  reported  as  members,  by  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Squier.  They  all  made  their  motions  in  a  loud  voice — louder 
than  usual — so  that  they  could  he  heard  over  the  whole  house.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  whole  house.  I  should  think  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  every  member  present  to  vote.  The  only  thing  that  made 
it  difficult  to  hear,  was  the  noise  at  times  made  in  the  house.  The  noise 
did' Dot  commence  until  after  Dr.  Patton  rose.  The  Moderator  called  to 
order,  and  others  around  the  Moderator,  cried  "Order!  Order!"  a  few 
times.  The  greatest  confusion  was  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  Thwe 
were  a  great  many  cries  of  "Order!"  from  those  around  the  Moderator, 
and  from  that  part  of  the  house,  min^d  with  coughing,  scraping,  hissing, 
and  hushing,  yet  not  so  loud  but  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  be  heard. 
Some  eflbrtswere  made  to  keep  down  the  noise.  Several  persons  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  the  gallery.  The  noiae 
eommenced  in  the  southern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  house.  The 
Otd-school  occupied  the  seats  in  front,  but  they  were  most  compact  in  the 
south-western  corner,  and  there  was  more  hissing  there  than  in  any  other 
part  The  lobby  is  under  the  pulpit,  at  the  south  end  of  the  church,  and 
from  it  there  are  two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  into  the  church. 
Formerly  these  doors  had  always  been  left  open ;  and  persons  who  wished 
to  get  places  near  the  Moderator's  chair,  entered  by  them.  1  had  never 
before  known  them  to  be  locked.  The  door  on  each  side  of  the  Modera- 
tor's chair  was  locked.  The  seats  around  the  Moderator's  chair,  were  all 
occupied  by  halfpast  ten  o'clock,  but  some  persons  could  have  stood  in  the 
vacant  places.  The  locking  of  the  doors  compelled  all  who  came  after- 
wards to  take  seats  further  north.  I  have  never  before  seen  members  thus 
seated  at  that  hour.  The  whole  roll,  embracing  all  the  commissioners 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  Presbyteries,  was  called  in  the  Assembly 
that  met  in  the  church  on  Washington  Square,  once  a  day.  I  cannot  state 
how  many  answered  to  their  names  the  hnt  day,  but  I  think  from  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  There  were  some  upoD 
the  roll  who  did  not  answer.  Afterwards  the  number  of  those  that  an- 
swered, was  about  a  hundred  and  thirty,  some  ten  or  twelve  having  been 
wboeqaently  received,  I  think  altogether  there  were  between  s  hundred 
■od  twenty-seven,  and  a  hundred  ana  thirty. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondents  objecting  to  the  witness  being  eza- 
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mined,  in  regud  to  the  election  of  the  relators  bb  trustees,  Mr.  JSandall 
offered  in  evidence  the  Mioutes  (New-school)  of  1838,  to  prore  tbe 
electioQ. 

P.  65a  "ttoiuiasKorning.MfiUt.  •  *  •  » 

"  Overlnre  No  4,  wta  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Btlla  and  Orerturei,  uken  up 
■nd  adopted,  liz :  "  Resolved,  That  for  tbe  curreot  year  the  Aaaembly  will  elect  six 
tnulreM  of  the  Genera!  Assembl;  of  tbe  PiesbjteriaD  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"  Reeolved  that  the  election  of  eaid  truateee  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  T^ura- 
day  fcreuoon  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  mumer  prescribed  and  adopted  by  the  Astonbly  in 
1801,  p.  196,  199,  of  the  Oiceat" 

F.  654-5.  "  ThuTwday,  May  SMlA.  •  •  •  . 

"At  10  o'clock  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  tbe  order  of  the  day,  viz.  tbe  election  of 
rix  TruHeei  of  the  General  Aesembly.  Uessrs.  Bogue,  Brown,  and  Chapin  were 
ai^Dted  to  receive  tbe  ballots  and  report  the  TesolL  The  Assembly  ascertained  that 
no  vacanciee  in  tbe  Board  of  Truateee  have  occarred  by  death  or  otherwise.  They  then 
pnoeeded  to  try  whether  they  could  elect  any  of  that  third  of  tbe  number  of  Trusteea 
which  they  are  permitted  by  law  to  change,  by  voting  for  s  person  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  Rev.  Ashbel  Greeo,  D.  D.,  the  Urat  on  the  lisL  Oe  counting  the  votes  it  wal 
ascertained  that  all  the  votes  givPD  were  for  James  Todd,  who  was  accordingly  denlared 
by  the  Moderator  to  be  a  trustee  duly  chosen  in  the  place  of  Aahbel  Green,  fn  tho 
Mme  maoDer  the  Assembly  piocneded  to  vote,  and  uninimously  elected  John  R-Neffin 
tbe  place  of  George  C.  Potts ;  Frederick  A.  Raybold  in  the  place  of  Willjam  Latuj 
George  VV.  McClelland  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Brariford ;  William  Darlin?  in  tbe  place 
of  Solomon  Ailen;  and  Thomas  Fleming  in  the  place  of  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler;  thui 
changing  as  many  of  the  trustees  as  they  are  permitted  by  taw  to  change.    WbereupoD 


jifr.  Oilbert — croas-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  The  vacuit  space,  of 
which  I  spoke,  is  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  might  be  approached  from 
tbe,  other  doors.  I  passed  through  that  space,  when  I  went  round  to  act 
as  clerk.  I  could  get  to  any  part  of  the  house,  after  the  doors  by  the  sides 
of  the  pulpit  were  locked,  but,  as  the  aisles  were  crowded,  it  was  not  aa 
convenient  far  a  modest  man  to  do  so,  as  if  they  had  not  been  locked. 
All  other  but  modest  men  could  get  seats  as  well  as  if  the  doors  had  not 
been  locked,  but  the  nearest  way  to  the  front  seats  was  through  the  lobby 
doors.  There  are  foor  other  doors  to  the  church  besides  the  ones  that 
were  closed.  I  believe,  that  when  I  arrived,  all  the  doors  by  which  the 
eongregatioD  usually  pass  into  the  church  were  open.  It  is  not  custom- 
ary, I  believe,  in  general,  for  people  to  pass  through  the  doors  from  the 
lobby.  The  Assembly  has  met  in  that  church,  I  think,  at  least  seven  or 
ei^t  times.  The  persons  in  the  galleries  were  females.  A  mixed  con- 
^r^tion  of  males  and  females,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a  church,  were 
aeatod  in  the  back  pews,  on  the  fliK>r  of  the  house.  There  were  clamo- 
rons  expresMons  of  applause  from  the  galleries,  and  other  parts  of  the 
house  during  our  proceedings,  especially  after  Mr.  Cleaveland's  last 
motion.  I  did  not  see,  around  whero  I  stood,  any  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Assembly.  The  brethren  of  the  New-school  occupied  such  seats 
w  they  could  net,  and,  very  probably,  there  may  have  been  some  who 
were  not  members  in  the  same  seats.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  the 
clerks — ^Mr.  Erebs  aod  Dr.  McDowell,  came  into  the  house  after  I  had 
entered. 

By  Mr.  Pretton.  I  am  not  positive  wb^wr  the  Modontor  wuaetted. 
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when  Dr.  Patton  made  hia  motion,  or  not-  The  clerks  were  in  advance 
of  Dr.  Elliott,  and  both  he  and  they  continued  to  occupy  the  same  place*, 
so  long  as  I  saw  theiti.  The  gentlemen  who  were  seated  near  the  pulpit, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  also  remained  in  their  places  as  long  as  I 
saw  them.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Old-school  were  the  majority.  I  do 
not  know  that  our  proceedings  were  entirely  without  the  body  of  the 
Old-school,  but  they  took  place  on  ita  circumference.  The  body  of  the 
Old-Bchool,  intervened,  in  a  compact  mass,  between  us  and  Dr.  Elliott 
Dr.  Beman  was  not  conducted  to  the  chair,  but  stood  in  the  aisle,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Old-school  party.  The  seats  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  are 
inrariably  in  front  of  the  members,  but  i  have  heard  of  an  Assembly's 
having  held  its  session  in  the  street,  without  any  clerks  at  all.  Tlie 
Aisemblyof  1837  met  at  the  guteof  a  church  in  this  city.  It  is  not  usual 
for  there  to  be  two  Moderators  of  the  Assembly  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
known,  however,  two  sitting  at  the  same  time,  both  called  Moderators. 
la  the  year  1837,  there  was  one  at  the  gate  of  the  church  in  Spruce  street, 
and  another  in  the  Central  Church;  but  these  were  not  in  the  same  house. 
I  have  never  known  two  persons  to  sit  in  the  same  house,  both  claiming 
to  be  Moderators.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  Old-school  participated  in 
our  proceedings  at  the  church  in  Ranatead  Court  The  mass  of  them  did 
not  go  with  us,  but  remained  behind.  The  Old-school,  I  helieve,  had  s 
majority. 

Mr.  Pretton.  Did  you  understand,  that  the  Old-school  were  taking  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  which  you  have  detailed,  or  that  they  had  entirely 
segregated  themselves,  and  took  no  part  i 

Mr.  Randall  objected  to  the  witness  giving  his  understanding  of 
tiie  matter. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Sueh  a  question  though  not  proper  for  an  examination 
in  chief,  is  proper  for  a  cross-examination,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  to 
obtain  new  testimony,  but  to  qualify  that  already  given.  f 

Judge  Sogers.  The  only  difference  between  questions  proper  for  exa- 
mination in  chief,  and  those  proper  for  eross-exami nation,  is  in  their  form. 
Mr.  Preston.  I  wave  the  question. 

Cross-examination  continued.  The  meeting  before  mentioned,  at 
which  the  New-school  concerted  their  plan  of  proceeding,  was  not  com- 
posed exclusively  of  New-school  men.  No  one  was  excluded.  I  saw 
there  some  who  acted  with  the  Old-school  afterwards. 

JIfr.  Randall.  We  object  to  going  into  the  proceedings  of  this  informal 
meeting. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  consultations  of  that  meeting,  and  the  concerted 
plan  of  operations  formed  by  the  party  who  held  it,  have  already  been 
given  in  evidence.  I  do  not  wish  to  establish  what  is  before  proved,  but 
to  deduce  from  the  testimony  'a  fact,  of  which  we  all  know  very  well  the 
existence — that  there  were  in  the  church  in  Ranstecd  Court  two  separate 
«nd  difldnct  bodies,  acting  independently  of  each  other.  But  I  wave  the 
question,  and  will  try  to  come  at  what  I  want  in  anoUier  way. 

Croaa-eaajnination  continued.  I  regarded  all  the  members  present  in 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  as  participating  in  our  proceedings.  I 
had  supposed  that  we  should  have  a  strong  vote  against  us,  and  was  ^p«e- 
ably  surprised  to  hear  so  few  noes.     The  Old-school  men  did  not  go  with 
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US  on  our  adjournment  to  the  First  Preibyterian  Church .  I  believe  they 
were  sdll  ia  their  seats  when  we  left  the  house.  We  did  not  regard  them 
as  h&vins  any  Moderator  or  clerks. 

Mr.  Preston.  You  have  said  that  the  votes  on  the  several  motions 
were  unanimoust  or  nearly  so:  do  you  mean  by  this,  that  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  members  present  agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  considered  themselves 
u  taking  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  or  are  you  speaking  merely  of  a  legal 
fiction  ? 

Mr.  SandalL  We  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  word  unanimoua  has  been  used  by  the  witness : 
now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  unanimity  on  the  occasion  of 
which  he  speaks.  I  want  to  understand  what  he  means  by  the  term  he 
uses. 

Mr.  Bandall.  The  question  calls  for  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the 
witness,  but  goes  one  step  further,  and  asks  for  his  opinion  as  to  what 
were  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  question  being  waved,  the 

Croaa-txamination  was  continued.  Taking  all  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Assembly  of  1S38, 1  think  there  was  a  small  majority  of  Old-school 
men  present  The  proceedings  of  the  consultation  meeting  were  not 
exclusive  of  the  Old-school  party;  all  were  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  SandalL  We  object  to  all  testimony  as  to  that  meeting.  No 
part  of  the  evidence  given  in  regard  to  the  informal  meetings  of  eiliier 
party  was  brought  out  in  our  examination  in  chief  We  have  only  made 
inquiry  into  the  fact  of  the  doors  being  locked,  and  have  not  trespassed 
upon  what  happened  in  those  meetings. 

Mr.  Pretton.  I  trust  your  Honour  perceives  the  object  we  have  in 
▼iew.  A  part  of  the  proceedings  concerted  at  the  meeting  qwken  of, 
were  afterwards  carried  out  in  the  Assembly.  Now  the  witnesses  speak 
of  a  unanimous  vote.  They  have  sworn  that  the  votes  on  certain  pro- 
ceedings were  nearly  unanimous.  But  every  gentleman  present  knows 
that  these  proceedings  were  schismatic,  revolutionary,  and  violent  Then 
words  are  not  here  used  in  their  common  signification.  The  witness 
misrepresents,  and  satisfies  his  conscience  by  a  mere  legal  fiction.  We 
wish  to  discover  the  meaning  which  the  gentleman  afGxes  to  his  terms. 
The  New-school  party  was  a  minority,  and  the  Old-school,  during  the 
proceedings  alluded  to  were  segregated  from  them,  and  did  not  consider 
Otemsfllves  as  acting  with  them.  The  testimony  is  not  offered  for  itself; 
merely  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  words. 

Mr.  fVood.  Thething  may  be  gotten  at  appropriately, and  by  asimple 
inquiry  into  facts.  It  may  be  shown  hpw  many  voted  and  how  many 
did  not  vote;  that  when  the  witness  speaks  of  a  majority,  he  means  a 
majority  of  those  who  voted;  that  some  voted  in  the  negative,  and  that 
some  did  not  choose  to  vote.  Then  it  may  be  shown  that  these  last  were 
the  Old-school  party.  The  legal  question  however  will  still  remain. 
When  a  motion  is  put  what  is  a  sufBcient  majority  to  decide  it?  A 
majority  of  all  who  vole?  Or  must  there  be  a  majority  of  all  present  ? 
This  is  a  question  of  law.  Who  did  or  did  not  vote  is  a  question  of  fact 
As  to  asking  for  opinions,  designs,  purposes — it  has  already  been  decided 
that  this  is  improper.     The  proof  of  previous  concert  has  nothing  to  do> 
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that  I  can  see,  with  the  meaning  of  the  witnesses.  The  questioD  of  design 
wiU  be  diBcuBsed  hereaiter. 

Judge  Rogers.  Such  testimoay  as  to  previous  plans  and  purposes 
cannot  be  admitted ;  but  the  witness  may  be  required  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  he  uses. 

Crota-examination  continued.  I  considered  the  votes  on  the  motions 
put  by  JOrs.  Beman  and  Fisher,  in  the  Seventh  Church,  aa  nearly  unani- 
mous. 

Mr,  Predion,  Do  you  mean  by  unanimittf,  a  mental  acquiMcence  of 
the  members  of  the  Old-achool  party  in  your  proceedings? 

JUr.  Randall.  I  object  to  the  witness  being  questioned  in  regar^  to 
<  the  miuds  of  the  other  party,  which  he  could  not  possibly  inspect 

Mr.  Preston.  I  want  an  explanation  of  the  term  unanimous — which 
means,  qfone  mind. 

Mr.  JngeraolL  I  would  say  ong  word,  which  \  think  appropriate  here. 
The  witness  is  asked  for  the  meaning  of  a  term  he  uses  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain proceediugi.  My  notion  of  those  proceediuga  is,  that,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  confusion  which  prevailed,  those  who  did  not  vole  were  taken 
by  Morm;  found  a  sudden  tempest  raised  about  them;  saw  and  heard 
something  thai  took  place,  on  their  skirts,  or  border,  they  knew  not 
exactly  what  Now  if  the  term  unanimous  is  left  unexplained  a  very 
erroneous  impression  may  be  produced. 

Judge  Rogers.    I  have  said  that  I  admit  the  explanation. 

Mr.  RandalL   WiU  the  counsel  please  to  put  the  question  in  writing? 

Mr.  Preston,  (having  written  his  question.)  The  witness  having  said 
that  the  vote  on  Dr.  Fisher's  nomination  was  unanimous,  I  ask,  "  By  the 
use  of  the  word  "  unanimous"  do  you  mean  an  intentional  acquiescence 
or  approbation  of  tiie  appointment  of  Dr.  Fisher,  as  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?" 

Mr.  Randall.  I  thought  there  was  something  about  mental  raerva- 
lion  in  the  question  before. 

Mr.  Preston.    0  no!  the  mental  reservations  are  not  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Meredith.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
question  now  ofiered  and  that  first  put  It  is  not  proper  for  eithw  an 
examination  in  chief,  or  a  cross-examination.  We  are  here  attempting  to 
prove  by  parol  evidence,  the  proceedings  of  a  certain  body;  but  the  ques- 
tion now  proposed,  leaving  what  actually  took  place,  goes  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  members  of  that  body.  la  this  legal  testimony?  If  instead  of 
parol  proof,  a  ittinute  of  the  proceedings  were  offered,  could  such  a  cross- 
examioatioii  as  this  follow?  Could  we  go  behind  that  minute  and  ask  for 
the  opinion  of  a  witness,  as  to  the  intentions  and  opinions  of  those  who 
acted  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  their  intentions  or  opinions?  How  are 
we  to  guess  what  they  were?  Here,  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  wit- 
ness is  asked  for,  but  his  opinion  of  what  were  the  opinions  of  others. 
He  has  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing  about  the  matter.  It  is  true  that 
unanimous,  in  a  strict  sense,  means  that  there  is  a  concert  of  minds, 
but  as  commonly  used,  it  expresses  the  state  of  an  actual  vote  only — 
what  is  said,  and  not  what  is  thought  Will  you  attempt  to  prove  the 
intention  with  which  a  person  voted  aye,  or  no?  We  have  been  told, 
and  very  properly  told,  by  one  of  the  learned  eounsel,  that  the  exegetical 
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history  of  tfae  Asseinbly  is  not  to  be  brought  into  this  court  The  inten- 
tioQ  of  its  members  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  their  votes,  not  by  sn 
inquiry  as  to  motives  and  designs.  And  how  much  less  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  opinion  of  the  witness  7  There  unnot  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  mere  guess  on  such  a  subject  The  witneaB  is  asked,  "  Do  you 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  intended  to  do  what  they  did  ?" 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  beg  your  pardon!  He  was  asked  to  explain  his  use 
of  the  word  unanimous. 

Judge  Sogers.  The  counsel  desire  only  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  witness.     I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  it 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  now  perceive  a  slight  difference  between  this  and  the 
question  first  ofiered.  I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  inquiry  whether 
certain  persons  intended  to  vote.  We  make  no  objection  to  the  wit- 
ness explaining  his  use  of  the  word  tmanimoua.  The  question  presents 
two  aspects — the  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the  witness,  and  whether 
the  fact  was  so  or  so.  We  do  not  object  to  the  mere  explanation,  but  the 
witness  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  give  also  his  opinion. 

Judge  Rogers.  Tfae  witness'  opinion  is  not  evidence,  but  his  mean- 
ing certainly  is. 

Mr.  Giibert — the  question  having  been  rqmtted.  I  use  the  word 
according  to  the  language  of  our  judicatories.  With  us,  when  several  are 
in  favour  of  a  motion,  and,  the  question  being  reversed,  there  are  none 
opposed,  it  is  said  to  be  carried  unanimously.  No  reference  is  had  to  the 
intentions  of  members.  I  did  not  use  the  word  jn  reference  to  the  vote 
on  Dr.  Fisher,  but  to  that  on  Dr.  Bemsn.  I  used  it  according  to  legal 
intendment,  and  according  to  our  constibition.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  Bay  whether  a  majority  voted.  The  vote  was  very  loud — ^louder 
than  usual,  and  the  voices  very  numerous.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  that 
a  majority  did  vote.  I  do  not  know  that  but  a  minority  voted.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  actual  voting. 

Mr.  ^reatOTi.  If  a  majonty  had  voted  against  you,  what  would  you 
have  done  then  ? 

The  question  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  witness  has  already  said  that  there  was  a  previous 
understanding  and  concert  among  the  members  of  tfae  New-school.  As 
they  knew  at  this  time  that  tfae  Old-school  hadamajorily,  I  wish  to  know 
what  they  had  determined  to  do  if  voted  down.  I  submit  the  question  to 
your  Honour. 

Judge  Rogers.    I  do  not  think  this  a  proper  question. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.    The  seats  where  members  usually  sit 
were  entirely  occupied,  when  I  entered  the  house.     There  was  no  vacant 
pew,  though  perhaps  a  few  individual  seats  here  and  th»e.  \ 

Mr.  Preston.  A  word  of  explanation,  if  you  please.  I  understood  you 
to  say,  that  some  of  the  Old-school  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Oiibert.  Idid  notsa^that  some  of  theOld-schooI  voted;  butthat 
the  voices  came  from  the  part  of  the  house  where  they  sat 

Re-txaminaiion  contimted.  I  have  never  before  known  a  Moderator 
to  refuse  to  put  an  appeal  from  his  decision.  Our  rules  are  express  on 
this  subject  Formerly  the  old  roles  of  the  Assembly  were  in  force,  until 
new  ones  were  adopted.  This  was  so  until  Mr.  Breckinridge  came  into 
the  Awembly,  five  years  ago.     Mr.  Breckinridge  was  the  author  of  the 
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regulation  to  re-adopt  the  rules  at  ereiy  sesBion.     The  old  rals^  u  I 
understand  it,  are  in  operation  till  new  ouea  are  adopted. 

Sev.  Dr.  Erskiae  Mason — ntorn.  I  was  a  coaimtaaioDer  Ur  the 
General  Assembly  of  1836,  from  the  Third  Preabytery  of  New  ¥«1, 
which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  exscinded  Synods.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meetinfc  of  that  Assembly,  the  third  Thnrsday  of  May, 
I  went  to  the  church  up  Ranatead  Coort  As  I  was  going,  up  the  court  I 
met  several  individuals,  by  whom  something  was  said  in  regard  to  seats 
inside.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  house  nearly  facing  th«  court,  and  look- 
ing in,  saw  persons  thickly  collected  in  the  small  aisle,  I  then  went  round 
to  the  door  at  the  other  rad  erf"  the  building,  and  walkingdown  the  middle 
aisle  got  as  near  the  pulpit  as  I  could}  I  don't  recollect  bow  many  pew» 
there  were  between  me  and  the  pulpit.  I  found  the  seats  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  occupied,  and  raxild  not  get  nearer  then  the  eighth  or 
ninth  pew.  I  look  my  seat,  and  the  preliminary  religioQa  exercises  com- 
menc^].  At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises.  Dr.  Elliott,  the  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  gave  notice,  that  after  a  benedietion  had  been 

E renounced,  he  would  come  down  and  proceed  to  constitute  the  Assem- 
ly.  Accordingly  he  came  down  and  took  a  seat  in  front  of,  and  below 
the  pulpit  Then  he  made  an  introductory  prayer,  at  the  close  of  which 
Dr.  Patlon  rose  and  addressed  the  Moderator.  He  said  that  he  held  id 
his  hand  certain  resolutions  and  a  preamble,  which  he  desired  to  offer. 
The  Moderator  declared  him  out  of  M-der,  saying  that  the  next  business 
was  the  report  of  th^  clerks.  Dr.  Fatton  replied  that  his  resolutions 
would  consume  little  time,  and  he  woald  not  debate  them.  The  Mode- 
rator said  he  was  out  of  order,  aa  the  first  business  was  the  clerk's  report 
of  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Fatton  said,  that  the  resolntions  h« 
wished  to  offer  had  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  yoll.  The  Mode» 
rator  again  declared  him  out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton  appealed  to  the  house, 
and  his  appeal  was  seconded.  The  Moderator  declared  his  appeal  out  oT 
order,  and  said  that  the  clerks  had  the  floor.  Dr.  Patton  reminded  the 
Moderator,  that  he  had  the  floor  before  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  dh- 
rected  the  latter  to  proceed  with  the  roll.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  re- 
port, the  Moderator  stated,  that  if  there  were  any  commissionerB  in  the 
house,  whose  commissions  had  not  been  preseoted,  now  was  tbe  time  to 
present  them.-  I  immediately  rose,  and  stated  that  I  held  in  my  hand 
certain  commissions  to  the  Assembly  of  1S38,  and  that  the  cofmnissioners 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  present;  that  Uiese  coromisstona  had  beea 
presented  to  the  clerks  of  the  last  General  Assembly  and  rejected  by 
themj  and  moved,  that  the  roll  be  now  completed,  by  adding  the  name« 
of  the  commissioners  from  the  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sy- 
nods of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Western  Reserve.  At  tbat  time  the 
Moderator  asked  me,  if  they  came  from  Presbyteries  connected  with  the 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  I  answered,  that  they 
came  from  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Gene- 
see, Geneva,  and  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  declared  me  out  of 
order.  I  then  said,  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  him,  I  muat  appeal  to 
the  house.  My  appeal  was  seconded,  but  the  Moderator  declared  h  out 
of  order,  and  refused  to  put  it  After  this  appeal  was  declared  out  of  oi^ 
der,  the  Rev.  Miles  F.  Squier  rose,  stating  tlut  he  had  handed  his  cotn- 
miasioD  to  the  clerks,  and  that  they  had  refused  it,  and  now,  tendering  it 
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to  the  house,  he  demanded  a  sest,  aod  that  his  name  should  be  put  on  the 
roll.  The  Moderator  asked  from  what  Presbytery  he  came-  Mr.  Squier 
answered,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Moderator  asked  whe- 
ther that  Presbytery  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Geneva;  Mr.  Squier  an- 
swered, that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  The 
Moderator  replied,  "  We  do  not  know  you."  Then  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Cleiiveland,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  rose,  and  said,  in  substance, 
that  as  the  Assembly  could  not  be  constitutionally  organized,  unless  by 
the  admission  of  all  the  commissioners  present,  as  some  of  these  commis- 
sioners  had  been  refused,  and  as  the  Moderator  and  clerks  had  not  done 
their  duty,  therefore  he  moved,  that  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Beman  take  the  chair. 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  who  said,"  All 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolntion  will  signify  it  by  saying,  aye," 
and  then,  reversing,  "  All  those  who  are  oppos^,  will  signify  itty  say- 
ing, DO."  Mr.  Cleaveland  declared  Dr.  Beman  elected.  There  were 
some  who  voted,  no.  I  heard  distinctly  two  or  three  noes.  They  came 
from  the  quarter  of  the  house  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  One' 
pjersoB  in  the  pew  immediately  in  front  of  me  said,  "Nol"  Idontknowhis 
name.  Dr.  Beman  then  stepped  out  of  the  pew  in  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  took  his  station  in  the  middle  aisle.  At  that  time,  some  one  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself  as  temporary  clerks.  This  motion  was  se- 
conded and  carried.  I  still  had  the  commisHOns  which  I  had  offered  in 
my  hand,  and  acting  as  clerk,  considered  the  commissioners  to  whom  they 
belonged,  of  whom  I  had  a  list,  as  on  the  roll.  Dr.  Beman  called  for 
nominations  for  a  Moderator.  Dr.  Fisher  was  nominated,  and  no  one 
else.  Dr.  Beman  put  the  vote,  and  Dr.  Fisher  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.  There  were  some  votes  in  the  negative,  coming  from  the  same 
quarter  as  before.  Dr.  Beman  declared  Dr.  Fisher  elected,  and  made 
way  for  him  to  take  the  place  which  he  had  occupied.  Dr.  Fisher  took 
it,  and  called  for  nominations  for  clerks.  Mr.  Gilbert  and  myself  were 
nominated  the  question  was  put,  and  we  were  elected.  At  that  moment, 
Dr.  Beman  either  read  a  paper,  or  made  a  statement,  to  the  purport  that 
that  house  could  not  i»  occupied  by  the  Assembly,  and  moved  that  we 
now  adjourn  to  meet,  forthwith,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  This  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  Dr.  Fisher  gave 
notice  of  the  adjournment,  and  said  that  any  commissioners  present,  who 
had  not  yet  handed  in  their  commissions  to  the  Assembly,  should  do  so  at 
the  place  and  time  to  which  the  Assembly  had  adjourned.  Then  the 
Assembly  came  to  order  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  churah  on  Washing- 
ton Square,  and  Dr.  Patton  offered  the  resolutions  which  he  had  wish^ 
to  offer  before.  I  should  here  state,  that  all  the  commissioners  from  the 
Western  Synods  present  were  now  on  the  roll,  and  several  others  were 
enrolled.     Ailerwards  the  business  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  church  in  Ranatead  Court,  the  Moderator  was  further  from  mej 
than  the  body  of  the  Old-school  party.  Most  of  them  were  between  him 
and  me,  and  had  as  good  a  chance  as  he  had,  or  a  better  one,  to  hear  what 
was  said.  All  the  motions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  seconded  by 
several  voices.  I  myself  seconded  several  of  them.  The  Moderator 
asked  me  if  the  commissions  which  I  offered,  were  from  Presbyteries  be- 
longing to  the  exscinded  Synods.  I  answered  that  they  were.  He  then  said 
that  they  could  not  be  received.     I  then  made  a  tender  of  them  to  him. 
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When  Dr.  Patton  anue  there  trere  a  few  calls  to  order,  and  idieo  I  girt 

up,  thera  were  seTeral.  These  calls  came  from  that  portion  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Old-school  members.  When  Mr.  Cleaveland  com- 
menced his  statement,  there  were  loud  cries  of  order,  coughiof^,  and 
scraping  on  the  floor,  but  these  ceased  before  he  had  concluded.  There 
was  very  little  noise  when  Mr.  Squier  was  on  the  floor.  The  calls  to  or- 
der ceased  before  I  got  through.  There  was  no  material  diaturbsDce 
during  the  colloquy  between  the  Moderator  and  myself:  at  first  there 
were  some  calls  to  order,  but  these  subsided.  All  the  motions  put,  were 
put  in  an  audable  voice,  and  seconded.  Mr.  Cleaveland'H  motion  I  Imow 
was  reversed.  That  on  the  election  of  Moderator  I  am  sure  was;  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  on  the  choice  of  clerks  also.  I  should 
think  ample  opportunity  was  given  to  all  the  members  present  to  vote. 
The  scrapine  and  hissing  seemed  to  come  from  that  portion  of  the  house 
where  the  Old-school  were.  Standing  as  I  did,  I  could  not  see  what  took 
place  in  that  part  of  the  house;  my  attention  was  directed  before  me. 
When  Mr.  Cleaveland  made  his  remarks,  he  faced  the  Moderator.  I  also 
faced  the  Moderator  when  I  was  on  the  floor.  So  did  Dr.  Pattoo,  and 
Mr,  Squier.  The  mass  of  the  Old-school  party  was  between  me  and  the 
Moderator. 

Mr,  Randall.  I  will  examine  Dr.  Maaon  hereafter,  in  regard  to  aome 
other  points,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Aa- 
aembly  of  1838. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  am  clerk  of  the  General  Aasem- 
bly.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  do 
not  know  where  it  is.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  paper  on  the  minutes 
is  that  offered  by  Mr.  Cleaveland. .  1  did  not  prepare  the  minutes:  Mr. 
Gilbert,  the  Permanent  Clerk,  prepared  them.  I  never  saw  the  paper,  or 
read  it  I  was  in  the  same  pew  with  Dr.  Beman,  He  sat  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Cleaveland  at  Ihe  other  end.  I  cannot  recollect  the  others  who 
were  in  the  pew.  I  think  a  gentleman  named  Nixon  was  there.  The 
pew  was  full.  When  I  was  appointed  clerk,  I  took  my  station  in  the 
aisl&  I  stood,  and  had  no  pen  or  ink,  but  I  had  paper  and  a  pencil.  I 
bad  in  my  hand  the  commissions  which  I  had  tendered  to  the  Moderator, 
and  another  paper  containing  the  roll  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
aemhly,  including  the  names  of  those  commissioners  who  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  clerks.  This  roll  was  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  one  contain- 
ing the  names  previously  read  by  the  clerk,  and  the  other  those  of  the 
members  from  tha  Western  Synods.  I,  in  connection  wiih  Mr.  Gilbert, 
had  made  out  this  roll  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  partly  from  the  report  of 
the  clerks,  and  partly  from  other  sources,  as  from  the  information  of  per- 
sons who  were  commissioners.  I  had  no  commissions  in  my  possession 
but  those  which  1  had  offered.  The  others  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
clerks  of  the  last  Assembly.  My  own  1  had  given  to  the  clerks:  that  is, 
it  had  been  given  to  them.  The  names  of  all  the  commisgioners  from 
our  Presbytery  were  enrolled  In  one  commission.  I  considered  the  list 
which  I  held  in  my  hand  as  the  roll.  That  was  my  first  act  I  had  the' 
names  on  paper,  and  I  considered  that  putting  them  on  the  roll  was  my 
first  acL  I  had  really  so  far  put  them  on  the  roll,  that  if  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  call  it,  I  should  have  called  all  the  names.  Tbtt  eonsideratioik 
was  my  first  official  act 
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Mr.  Preatort'  Were  any  other  of  Ihe  acts  which  you  have  detailed 
mere  coosiderations? 

J)r.  Maaon.  I  did  not  report  any  roll  UDtil  we  got  to  the  First 
Church.  The  first  roll  had  already  beea  reported  at  the  other  house.  I 
reported  the  additional  names  of  the  commissioners  from  the  four  ex- 
scinded Synods.  Mr.  Krebs  had  reported  the  former  at  the  other  house, 
and,  I  presume,  the  other  commissions  are  in  the  possession  of  the  clerks 
of  ls3S.  I  cannot  say,  precisely,  how  many  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  clerks  of  our  house.  They  are  not  all  here  in  this  bundle.  About  a 
dozen  were  handed  in  af^r  our  adjournment,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. Our  roll  was  made  up  of  those  names  which  we  had  caught 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Krcbs,  with  those  taken  from  these  commissions, 
and  from  the  ten  or  twelve  presented  afterwards.  The  oflScerB  were  chosen 
by  a  lai^  majority — a  majority,  I  may  say  without  hesitation,  of  all  who 
TOted.  There  is  a  rule,  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, which  says,  that  silent  members  shall  be  considered  as  voting  in 
tiie  affirmative.  So  then,  if  but  two  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  only  one  in 
the  negative,  a  motion  would  be  carried.  I  have  no  means  of  determining, 
whether  a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  a  majority  did  so  vote;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  majority  voted  one  way  or  the  other.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
New-school  men  retired  from  the  Seventh  Church. — More  than  fifty-five 
or  sixty:  I  should  think,  more  than  seventy.  I  cannot  state  whether 
there  were  a  hundred.  I  took  no  account  till  afterwards.  I  judged  of 
the  majority  by  the  sound  of  the  voices,  and  from  the  number  who  an' 
swered  in  the  negative.  I  suppose  that  those  persons,  who  were  after- 
wards in  the^Assembly  with  us,  voted  in  the  affirmative.  This  is  one 
reason  of  my  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  majority.       ' 

Court  adjourned. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  Maech  11th— 10  o'clock. 

Dr.  Mason — cross-examination  by  Mr.  Preston  continued.  I  can- 
not say,  certainly,  whether  the  roll  made  up  in  the  church  in  Ranstead 
Court  was  written  hy  myself.  I  had  made  out  one,  as  far  I  could,  before 
the  house  met;  and  one  was  furnished  by  another  person.  I  had  made 
mine  as  full  as  I  could.  I  forget  which  of  the  two  was  used.  The  defi- 
ciency in  it^was  supplied  as  the  clerks  read.  I  took  down  names,  in  two 
instances,  myself,  but  do  not  recollect  that  I  took  more  than  two.  It  was 
well  known,  beforehand,  who  would  be  the  commissioners:  their  names 
had  been  published  in  the  newspapers.  The  roll  was  not  verified  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  production  of  commissions.  We  had 
not  the  commissions  which  had  been  handed  in  to  the  clerks  of  1S37. 
These  [the  ones  contained  in  the  bundle  which  had  been  given  in  evi- 
dence] are  all  the  commissions  which  we  had,  at  first.  The  roll  which 
we  used  in  organizing  the  Assembly  was  obtained  from  the  sources 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  would  have  been  our  duty  to  examine  the 
commissions,  if  they  had  not  been  examined  by  the  regular  clerks  be- 
fore. I  did  examine  each  commission  which  I  had,  attentively,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  found 
tbem  all  regular.    I  do  not  remember  finding  any  fault    In  m^ng  the 
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roll>  I  did  not  compare  these  commissions  with  the  form  prescribed. 
The  constitution  does  not  prescribe  any  form,  or,  at  letat,  any  form 
which  is  obligatory — which  must  strictly  be  adhered  to.  It  gives  a  form, 
and  then  says,  "■  this,  or  a  like  form,"  shall  be  used.  This  [a  commission 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  having  been  handed  to  him]  is  one  of  those 
that  I  examined.  I  would  pronounce  it  regular.  I  approved  of  it  at  that 
time. 

I  appealed,  when  the  Moderator  refused  to  put  my  motion.  I  said, 
dut,"with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Chair,  I  must  appeal  from  that 
decision."  The  right  of  appeal  is  certainly  known  to  our  constitutioa, 
for  appeals  are  often  made.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  the  right  is  ex- 
pressly granted  in  the  constitution.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Assembly,  and  recommended  by  them  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  Church.  An  api>eal  is  made  to  every  person  present 
at  the  time  in  the  house.  When  the  General  Assembly  is  organized,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  house  as  organized.  I  intended  to  make  mine  to 
ail  those  who  had  commissions.  All  there,  who  held  commissions,  were, 
unquestionably,  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  my  appeal  ww 
made  to  them. 

Mr.  Preaton.  Did  you  make  your  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  or  to  the 
gentlemen  present  in  the  house? 

Dr.  Mason.  I  made  it  to  all  the  persons  present  who  had  comnij- 
sions ;  them  I  considered  members  of  the  Assembly  of  183S. 

Mr.  Preston.  Did  you  make  it  to  an  oi^nized  Assembly,  or  to  dis- 
orderly individuals? 

Dr.  Mason.     That  question  asks  for  my  opinion  merely. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  colloquy^ with  the  wit- 
neuj  I  will  explain  the  question  to  the  Court.  One  great  difficulty  un- 
der  which  we  labor,  is  the  use  of  technical  terms,  which  may  be  under- 
stood in  one  sense  by  the  witness,  and  in  another  by  the  jury.  He  has 
spoken  of  an  appeal — an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator. 
We  want  to  get  at  his  intendment — to  find  out  the  tribunal  to  which  he 
appealed. 

Dr.  Mason.  I  intended  to  appeal  from  the  Moderator  to  all  the  per- 
sons who  had  commissions,  whom  I  considered  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Preston.  Do  you  consider  it  the  l^itimale  practice,  to  appeal 
from  a  constitutional  Moderator  to  an  unconstitutional  Assembly? 

This  question  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  will  modify  it  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  rule.  Has 
it  been  the  practice  to  appeal  from  a  constitutional  Moderator  to  an  un- 
constitutional Assembly? 

Dr.  Mason.  I  am,  comparatively,  a  young  man,  and  therefore  can- 
not speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  practice.  I  know  it  is  very  common 
in  the  General  Assembly,  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  body  over  which  the 
Moderator  presides. 

Mr.  Prtsion.     Over  what  body  was  the  Moderator  presiding? 

Dr.  Mason.  Our  constitution  will  tell  you,  that  he  was  presiding  in 
the  organization  of  the  Assembly  until  a  new  Moderator  should  be  ap- 
pointed. This  is  my  opinion.  A  new  Moderator  had  not  been  ap> 
pointed  when  I  took  my  appeal.     The  new  officers  of  the  Assembly,  as 
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I  stated  yesterday,  took  their  staticm  in  the  middle  aisle.  They  were  all 
Dearly  in  contact 

Mr.  Frtsion.  When  the  temporary  Moderator  had  been  chosen,  what 
was  the  form  of  his  induction  into  office? 

Hr.  Mason.  Dr.  Beman,  when  called  upon,  stepped  out  of  the  pew  in 
which  he  bad  been  sitting,  and  took  his  place  in  the  middle  aisle. 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  what  was  the  form  of  Dr.  Soman's  abdication, 
and  of  his  induction  of  Dr.  Fisher  into  office? 

A&.  Mason.  Dr.  Beman  declared  Dr.  Fisher  elected.  I  cannot  re- 
collect whether  Dr.  Fisher  was  standing  on  the  seat  The  distance  be- 
tween them  was  not  very  great  Dr.  Beman  stepped  back,  and  Dr.  Fisher 
took  his  place.  He  did  not  call  the  Assembly  to  order,  but  called  for 
business.  I  don't  know  that  many  were  standing  on  the  seats  of  the 
pews.  All  these  things  were  transacted  as  rapidly  as  they  conveniently 
eonld  be.  I  cannot  say  what  Dr.  Elliott  was  doing  during  this  time. 
After  Mr.  Cleareland's  resolution,  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to 
him.  I  don't  know  whether  he  retained  his  seat  or  not;  or  whether  he 
used  the  hammer,  or  called  us  to  order.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  New- 
flcfaooi  party  were  generally  standing  up:  some  of  Uiem  were.  My  a^ 
tention  was  directed  to  what  was  passing'around  me,  and  I  did  not  see 
the  Moderator  or  clerks.  I  do  not  know  that  any  proceedings  were,  du- 
ring this  time,  conducted  by  the  Moderator  or  clerks.  I  didn't  hear  any 
thing  going  on  in  that  quarter.  I  had  the  roll  made  out,  and,  while  Mr. 
Krebs  was  reading,  made  notes  with  my  pencil.  There  were,  on  the  roll 
which  was  called  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  names  of  several 
persons  who  did  not  appear  till  some  days  afterwards;  but  they  were  all 
on  the  rollreported  by  the  clerks  of  1837.  Such  was  the  case  I  recollect 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Boynton,  an  elder  from  the  Synod  of  Albany.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  Mr.Martin  and  Mr.  Fabrigue,  from  Salem  Presbytery, 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  I  don't  remember  at  what 
time  Mr.  Glover,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  from  Charleston  Union  Presbytery, 
appeared.  I  recollect  only  the  case  I  have  mentioned;  but  I  think  there 
wereothersof  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Boynton  was  enrolled;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  he  ever  took  his  seat  with  ua.  I  cannot  tell  immediately 
how  many  took  their  seats  in  our  General  Assembly;  but  the  number 
enrolled  was  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  took  their  seats.  I  do  not  includethose  who  remained  in  the  church 
in  Ranstead  Court  The  whole  roll  included  all  those.  My  opinion  is 
that  a  majority  of  all  on  the  full  roll  did  not  take  seats  with  us. 

By  Mr.  HubbelL  I  used  to  belong  to  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Boynton's  name  waa  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

Sy  Mr.  Preston.  I  don't  recollect  whether  Dr.  Green's  name  was 
on  our  roll.  He  did  not  sit  with  us,  nor  did  Mr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge. 
The  case  which  I  have  mentioned  was  like  one  of  these:  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge is  therefore  another  instance.  I  never  attended  the  Assembly  at 
the  Church  in  Ranstead  Court,  after  we  had  retired  from  that  place.  I 
went  once  afterwards  to  the  house,  but  the  Assembly  had  adjourned.  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  Moderator  next  before  Dr.  Elliott  was,  I  think. 
Dr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  present  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  one  nestt  before  him  was  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McDowell,  but 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  present.    I  don't  recollect  whether  Dr. 
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Withenpoon  of  South  Carolina  was  the  ooe  before  him  or  not  He  wag 
Moderator  id  eitiier  1835,  or  1S36.  Each  of  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned has  held  that  ofBce  since  Dr.  Bemao. 

By  Mr.  Hubbelt.  Mr.  Boyoton's  name  wis  read  by  the  clerks  of  1837, 
«id  io  this  way  1  know  that  we  had  it  enrolled.  I  saw  afterwards  th«r  ' 
printed  roll:  Mr.  Boynton's  name  was  not  there.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  the  names  of  Mr.  S.  Glover  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Stewart,  elders  &om 
Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  were  on  our  roll.  {The  Minutes  (New- 
school)  of  1838  being  put  in  his  hand — p.  645.)'  They  are  on  the  list 
They  did  not  atteod  our  Assembly.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  their 
names,  unless  as  I  got  the  others — from  the  publications  of  the  day.  I 
do  not  recollect  from  which  Presbytery  Mr.  Boyton  came — I  think  it 
was  either  Londonderry  or  Newburyport  Messrs.  Glover  and  Stewut 
Dever  answered  to  their  names,  and  did  not  present  any  commissions,  I 
had  nothine  to  do  with  taking  names  off  of  the  roll  after  the  Assembly 
was  organized.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
minutes  for  publication.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  such  names 
on  the  roll.  I  cannot  state  whether  I  heard  their  names  read  from  the  roll 
of  the  clerks  of  1837.  If  not  on  their  roll,  we  had  no  reason  for  putting, 
them  on  ours,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  been  put  there.  I  don't  recol- 
lect whether  their  names  are  on  the  printed  roll  of  1 838.  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pabrigue,  from  Salem  Presbytery,  Synod  of 
Indiana,  were  on  our  roll ;  I  don't  know  whether  their  names  were  on  Mr 
Krebs'.  I  don't  remember  examining  the  commissionB  of  either.  Ori- 
ginally their  names  had  been  published  in  the  paper.  We  had  no  authtm- 
ty  to  put  down  any  but  those  on  Mr.  Krebs'  roll.  I  can't  say  whether 
I  took  them  from  that;  but,  if  not,  I  took  them  from  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Brayton  from  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  I  think  presented  his  commis- 
sion originally  to  me,  and  I  examined  iL  I  do  not  rec(^lect  in  regard  to 
Dr.  James  Richards  of  Cayuga,  but  think  his  case  was  similar  to  Mr. 
Brayton's.  I  think  I  examined  the  conmmission  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Brace.  He  was  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga;  I  recollect  that  Dr. 
Richards  and  he  were  in  the  same  commission,  but  not  as  principal  and 
alternate.  They  came  in  after  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  We  had 
the  commission  of  Mr.  Justin  Marsh,  of  Marshall  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Adam  Miller,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  came  to  our  body,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  his 
commission.  His  case  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  and 
being  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  his  anointment,  he  was  admitted.  Mr. 
Jotham  Goodell  Ido  not  remember.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  ws 
had  the  commission  of  Dr.  John  H.  Haynes;  he  was  an  elder  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Troy.  I  cannot  say  whether  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  pre- 
sent in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court:  I  don't  know  him.  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  inquiry  was  made,  whether  any  person  that  had  been  Mode- 
rator subsequently  to  Dr.  Beman  was  present.  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
we  called  the  names  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Phillips  on  our  roll. 
They  both  were  on  it  They  did  not  present  their  commissions  to  us, 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  took  their  names  from  Mr.  Ereba'  roll. 

Sy  Mr.  Ingersoll.  I  recollect  that  the  sexton  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  at  the  other  house,  and  that  when  we  sdjourned,  he  ran 
off  before  us.     I  saw  him  going  before  us. 
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Mr.  Wood.  What  compluDts  were  made,  in  the  Aasembly  of  1837, 
in  renrd  to  irregularities  ia  the  Synods  of  New  Seraey  and  Albany? 

Jw.  Hubbell.    We  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  change  it  Were  there  any  Congregational  churches 
in  thoae  Synods? 

Mr.HubbeU.    We  atill  object 

Mr.  Sandail.    Please  to  state  your  objectioa  to  the  court 

Mr.  HuhbtU.  The  testimony  offered  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  it  ia  peculiarly  improper  that  it  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
n-examination  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Wood.     I  offer  in  evidence  the  minutes  of  1837,  page  496. 

**  RMoI?ed,  That  tbe  Synods  of  Albanr  and  New  Jeney,  be  enjoin«d  to  take  special 
OTdar  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  irre^larilies  in  chnrcb  order,  charged  bf  coatnMn&ma 
upon  some  of  their  Preabyteriee  aad  churches." 

Now  I  want  this  matter  explained. 

Judge  Rogers.    What  is  the  pertinency  of  this  evidence,  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Assembly  of  1837  abrogated  the  "  Plan  of  Union," 
tad  cot  off  four  Synods;  and  they  based  these  acts  on  the  idea  of  there 
being  a  necessity  for  them,  because  of  the  irregular  admission  of  Gongre- 

Sb'onalists  into  the  Church.  We  insist,  that  they  might  have  cut  off 
ingregational,  without  cutting  off  any  Presbyterian'  churches,  and  that 
they  did  this  very  thing  in  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey  and  Albany. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  This  inquiry  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  case:  it  has  do 
bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  It  is  not  offen- 
nve,  but  improper.  We  shall  have  enough  to  do  in  disposing  of  all  the 
matters  that  legitimately  belong  to  the  caae,  without  going  into  those  fo- 
reign to  it     We  object  to  the  testimony  as  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presume  that  the  court  and  Jury  by  this  time  see  clearly 
the  true  point  at  issue,  and  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  understand  the 
proceedings  of  1836,  unleps  we  go  back  to  thoae  of  1837.  I  am  not  nir- 
prised  that  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  wish  to  shut  their  eyes  upon 
this  subject.  They  may  talk  of  a  little  matter  of  irregularity,  or  of  a  little 
noise  and  confusion;  of  this  seat,  or  that  seat;  of  this  hammer,  or  that 
cane;  but  all'  these  are  trifles  light  as  air.  The  great  point  in  this  case  is 
the  exscinding  resolutions  of  1837,  the  operation  of  which  the  Old-school 
party  attempted  to  infuse  into  the  Assembly  of  1838,  by  means  of  the 
pledges  exacted  from  the  clerks.  This  is  the  true  point;  but  it  presents 
a  queation  in  regard  to  resolutions  of  which  the  oppraite  party  are  now 
teamed.  Had  they  a  right  to  carry  out  the  void  acts  of  the  Assembly 
of  1837,  in  the  or^nization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838?  Here  was  the 
ground  on  which  we  displaced  the  Moderator  and  clerks.  They  were 
acting  out  the  illegal  proceedings  of  1837:  they  were  attempting  to  or- 
^nize  an  unlawful  Araembly.  There  is  a  principle  of  law,  respecting  all 
collective  bodies  whether  they  are  corporations  themselves,  or  like  the 
General  Assembly,  supply  or  feed  corporate  bodies,  and  are  therefore 
quaai  corporate — a  pri»ciple  which  is  well  settled.  It  is  this:  No  A»- 
■embly  can  be  lawfully  constituted  without  the  admission  of  all  entitled 
to  seats,  or  without  giving  to  all  an  opportunity  to  come  in.  On  this  oo- 
eaaion,  the  Old-school  party,  under  the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  1837, 
were  about  to  organize  the  General  Assembly,  without  admitting  the  re- 
fresentatires  of  near  fifty  thousand  Presbyterians.     Here  is  the  great 
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point,  and  to  this  we  want  to  bring  our  oppooents.  We  mean  to  show 
that  this  was  the  ground  of  our  displacing  that  Moderator  and  thwe 
clerks,  appointing  new  ones,  and  proceeding  to  organize  the  body  in  ■ 
lawful  manner,  by  bringing  within  its  pale  every  member,  both  New  and 
Oid-school.  It  is  all  important  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  ex- 
scinding resolutions;  they  are  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  mixture  of  Congregationalism,  which  it  is  said  was  fouod 
in  the  four  Western  Synods,  was  the  reason  of  their  being  cut  oS.  But 
why  not  take  the  same  order  in  regard  to  these,  which  they  did  ia  regard 
to  the  Synods  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey?  We  now  desire  to  show  that 
they  knew  full  well  they  could  do  this.  They  did  not,  however,  attempt 
it,  but  at  one  fell  swoop,  pounced  on  older  Fresbyteries,  merely  because 
they  were  alleged  to  contain  a  few  Congregational  churches.  There  were 
churches  of  the  same  kind,  I  say,  in  the  Synods  of  Albany  and  New  Jer- 
sey, but  for  some  reason,  those  Synods  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the  others. 
We  therefore  wish  to  show  that  the  Assembly  did  take  order  in  re- 
gard to  the  former,  for  the  very  same  cause  for  which  they  cut  off  the 
latter.  If  we  show  this  we  leave  the  Old-school  party  without  the  colour 
of  a  pretence  for  cutting  off  these  Synods  without  trial  or  accusation. 

Mr.  Randall.  Your  Honour  will  recollect  the  course  of  examinatioa 
pursued  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Squier.  Out 
of  the  regular  order  of  proceedings,  they  inquired  into  the  fact,  whether 
there  were  any  Congregational  churches  in  the  four  Synods.  We,  then, 
have  a  right  to  consider  this  as  matter  of  defence — that  these  persona 
were  cut  off  without  hearing,  because  they  lived  in  an  infeated  district 

Judge  Sogers.  The  reasons  given  for  the  act  on  the  minutes,  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  the  counsel  assign.  I  don't  know  which  ground 
the  defendants  will  take. 

Mr.  RuTidall.  This  inquiry  has  been  entered  into  before.  We  want 
to  show  that  the  mother  Synod  of  Albany  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  charges 
on  which  the  exscinding  acts  were  founded,  as  its  offspring;  and  that  if 
the  Assembly  had  been  at  all  consistent,  it  would  have  excluded  the  Synod 
of  Albany,  the  mother  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the 
Synod  of  Michigan,  the  child  of  the  latter.  Nay,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pre«ton, 
in  Cliarleston,  ought  to  have  been  included,  for  there  too  there  are  Inde- 
pendent churches,  which  are  as  obnoxious  as  Congregational  ones,  mingled 
with  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Now  the  ground  taken  by  the  Old- 
school  is  untenable,  unless  their  acts  be  carried  out  to  their  legitimate 
extent.  As  they  have  not  been  thus  carried  out,  they  must  be  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  discrimination,  made  with  an  ulterior,  t 
covert  design.  If  the  Assembly  stated  the  true  cause,  it  ought  to  have 
been  consistent  in  its  acts.  This  point  is  directly  germane  to  the  evi- 
dence already  given.  It  might,  perhaps,  more  legitimately,  have  beea 
reserved  for  the  defence;  but  as  the  opposite  counsel  have  introduced  it, 
as  they  have  extracted  evidence  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Squier,  we  cer- 
tainly may  pursue  the  course  thus  opened.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  strange, 
,  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  should  be  excluded,  because  he  happens  to 
live  within  the  bounds  of  a  Synod  containing  a  few  Congregational 
churches.  Not  because  any  one  of  all  these  five  hundred  and  ninty-nine 
clergymen  is  not  a  Presbyterian:  such  an  allegation  has  been  avoided. 
Not  because  any  one  of  them  is  a  heretic;  but,  living  within  bounds  ia 
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which  there  are  Congregational  churchea,  they  are  ipso  Jhcio  disrobed. 
Though  born  in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  though  many  of  them  fathers 
of  that  church,  you  send  them  all  off  into  the  world;  you  tell  them,  "We 
do  not  know  you,  you  are  not  within  the  fold."  Can  any  testimony  be 
more  german  to  the  iasue?  The  Old-school  have  chosen  to  adopt  thit 
ground:  we  propoK  to  try  who  baa  a  right  to  maintain  it.  The  reasons 
alleged  for  the  acts  of  excision  are  a  mere  pretext — I  say  it  with  respecU— 
or  they  would  have  followed  up  those  acts  consistently.  With  a  high 
hand  they  have  made  arbitrary  stretches  of  power,  but  whenever  the  rays 
of  truth  shine  upon  their  acts,  must  appear  their  flagrant  enormity. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  each 
party  should  look  at  their  own  side  with  afiectionate  interest,  and  con- 
ceive all  sorts  of  strange  notions  in  regard  to  their  adversaries.  It  is 
natural  that  each  party  should  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  designs  and 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  other;  to  give  their  opponents  a  bad  name. 
1^18  course,  however,  we  have  not  adopted.  So  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  not  ■  single  hard  word  has  been  said  by  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  has  not  been  the  same  absti- 
nence exercised  towards  us.  By  the  opposite  counsel,  hard  words  have 
been  used,  and  unwarrantable  motives  imputed,  not  only  to-day,  but  in 
every  stage  of  the  proceeding.  To  all  this  we  answer,  we  are  before  a 
court  and  jury,  wiUi  a  fit  case  to  be  decided  by  them;  that  as  to  our  own 
conduct,  it  is  for  ourselves  to  decide,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  instructed 
on  this  point  by  others.  The  counsel  may  consider  a  question  very  tri- 
fling which  is  really  of  great  pith  and  importance,  and  they  may  do  so 
sincerely.  Or  they  may  attempt  to  ridicule  and  belittle  questions  which 
are  greatly  embarassing  them,  in  order  that  they  may  escape  into  others  of 
more  easy  management.  They  impute  to  us  a  design  to  keep  out  the 
light  Let  me  tell  both  these  gentlemen,  that  we  stand  here  upon  our 
rights,  and  that  no  imputation  whatever,  from  any  quarter,  shall  drive  us 
from  this  ground.  If  we  consider  any  point  material  we  will  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear  so;  and  what  is  not  deemed  material  we  shall  try  to 
excTude.  We  will  not  allow  all  the  questions  in  the  world  to  be  drawn 
into  this  case:  we  have  enough  to  do  without  them.  There  are  some 
questions  which  are  here  called  little,  and  some  called  great.  Why,  may 
it  please  your  Honour,  in  this  scuffling  world,  any  question  may  be  little 
or  maybe  great,  according  to  circumstances;  and  one  may  be  just  as  great  • 
as  another.  Certainly  any  ground  on  which  a  right  stands,  is  strong 
enough  to  support  that  right  The  other  party  have  had  full  license  to  bring 
up  this  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  as  they  have  thought  best 
We  have  not  interfered  in  their  plans,  and  if  now  they  find  themselves 
fltnightened  in  the  issue  which  they  have  chosen,  it  is  not  our  fault  If 
they  please,  they  may  even  yet  atop  and  liegin  again.  What  iq  tlie  issue 
which  has  been  selected  by  the  learned  counsel'  on  the  other  side?  My 
colleague  has  already  correctly  stated  it,  and  whether  the  question  pre- 
sented be  a  little  or  a  great  one,  it  is  certainly  their  own  question.  They 
say  that  the  body  which  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohi^rch,  in  1838, 
was  the  true  General  Assembly;  that,  as  such,  that  body  was  authorized  to 
elect  a  certain  number  of  new  trustees,  which  they  are  said  to  have  done, 
thereby  Tacattng  the  seats  of  the  same  number  of  the  fqmter  trustees;  and 
they  now  call  upQi)  the  court  to  expel  the  latter  froni  tl^efr  places.     I^ 

"  i. 
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not  here  the  issue?  They  say  that  they  are  the  true  General  Assembly. 
This  we  deny.  Now  they  wsnt  to  go  back  and  inquire,  why  we 
exscinded  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  and  not  content  with  even  this, 
to  inquire  why  we  did  not  exscind  certain  other  portions.  In  what  part 
of  the  argument  have  the  counsel  shown  the  bearing  of  this  testimony  upon 
the  issue?  How  does  it  mabe  them  the  General  Assenibly,  and  give  them 
the  power  of  electing  new  trustees,  and  vacating  the  scats  of  the  old  ones? 
It  has  not  the  least  bearing  or  effect  It  is  only  leading  your  Honour  and 
this  jury  into  an  investigation,  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
define,  but  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  assume  the  powers 
of  the  General  Assembly  itself.  How  will  such  evidence  contribute  to 
establish  the  legality  of  their  organization  ?  It  is  foreign  to  the  subject, 
unless  it  can  show  that  their  Assembly  sprung  forth,  though  a  child  of 
confusion,  still  a  full-grown  and  healthy  child,  able  to  destroy  its  own 
parent  I  shall  not  undertake  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  opponents.  I  will  not  ascribe  to  them  fraudulent  designs: 
fltill  less  say  that  they  are  ashamed,  which  they  have  perhaps  no  more 
reason  to  be  than  we  have:  slill  less  that  the  counsel  now  desire  to  form 
a  new  issue.  The  true  question  here,  and  that  which  must  be  broken  off 
and  separated  from  every  other  ia,  which  body  was  the  true  Assembly. 
This  is  the  sole  issue.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  even  in  the  little  ham- 
mer: perhaps  it  is  not  without  real  weight.  The  place  of  organizatioD 
may  be  of  considerable  import  There  may  be  a  great  many  different 
things  going  to  show  that  the  body  which  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  not  the  General  Assembly.  We  not  only  object  to  the  tes- 
timony offered,  but  think  it  very  extraordinary.  There  was  no  objection 
made  in  the  Assembly  of  1839,  to  receiving  the  commissioners  from  these 
Synods.  There  was  to  be  sure  an  admonition  given  by  the  Assembly  of 
1837,  that  the  Synods  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey  should  guard  against 
any  infusion  of  Congregationalism;  or  that  they  should  get  rid  of  such  an 
infusion.  That  was  all.  On  any  and  all  these  grounds,  we  contend  that 
this  testimony  has  no  relation  to  the  issue;  and  we  say  that  if  admitted^ 
it  will  lead  into  an  interminable  investigation. 

Judgt  Rogers.  I  think  this  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  subject.  We  must 
determine  the  l^lity  of  the  Assembly's  proceedings  as  to  the  exscinded 
Synods,  not  whether  they  were  impartial. 

Ztr.  Maton — re-txamined  by  Mr.  fVood.  By  the  direction  of  the 
Assembly  of  1838, 1  went  to  Dr.  McDowell,  and  demanded  from  him 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  commissions  that  were  in 
his  possession.  He  declined  altogether  to  give  me  any  paper.  Mr.  C leave- 
land,  as  I  preliminary  to  his  motion,  stated  in  substance,  that,  as  it  seemed 
impossible  to  organize  the  Assembly  of  1838,  under  its  present  officers, 
since  a  number  of  commissioners  had  been  refused  their  seats,  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  to  its  organization,  he  hoped  it  would  be  consi- 
dered a  matter,  not  of  discourtesy,  but  of  necessity;  and  he  moved  that 
Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chsir. 

By  Mr.  Randall.  This  commission  (a  paper  having  been  hand- 
ed to  him,)  is  the  one  that  Mr.  Squier  presented.  Mr.  Boynton  I  never 
saw  on  the  ground  during  the  meeting  of  the  Aasembly.  Mr.  Krebs* 
roll  might  have  contained  (hp  name,  though  k  di4  RQt  appear  on  the  print- 
s' ro'!r 
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Mr.  Sttbbeli.  Could  s  name  have  been  properly  put  on  Mr.  Krebs' 
roll,  without  the  commisflioner  being  present? 

Dr.  Mason-  Sometimes  the  names  of  all  the  delegates  from  a  Presby- 
tery are  in  one  commission,  and  therefore,  thoush  one  of  the  commission- 
ers is  not  present,  his  name  may  get  on  Uie  roll  I  don't  know  how  it 
was  in  this  case. 

Cross'-examined  by  Mr.  Ingertolt.  There  was  no  written  communi- 
cation made  to  Dr.  McDowell,  in  regard  to  the  papers  of  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Erebs,  when  I  called  on  him,  was  not  at  home:  I  addfeased  a  Bote  to 
him,  and  received  an  answer. 

Mr.  Randall.  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Krebs,  for  the  original  roU 
of  the  Assembly  of  1838. 

Mr.  Krebs.     It  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  McDowell. 

(The  roll  was  sent  for.)  * 

Mr.  Randall.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  roll^  I  will  read  in  eri- 
dence  a  portion  of  the  minutes  of  1837,  page  41 1. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  whole  of  those  min- 
utes are  not  in  evidence.  Unless  they  are,  I  object  to  the  reading  of  ez- 
tractK 

Judge  Rogers.  £ach  part  that  is  pertinent  to  the  issue  1  consider  in 
evidence;  and  as  to  the  pertinency  of  any  part,  the  court  must  determine. 

Mr.  Randallihen  read  as  follows: 

«  The  General  AMembl;  of  the  Preabfteriin  Church,  in  IheUniied  Statea  of  Ame- 
ica,  met  igreetbly  to  appoiotroenl,  in  Uie  Central  PretbTterian  Cburch,  in  the  city  of 
tliiladelpbii,  o^ 'fburadar,  the  Idtb  da;  of  Ha;,  1837,  at  11  o'clock  A.  U.,  and  was 
opened  with  a  aeitnoa,  b;  Uie  Rev,  John  Witherapoon,  D.  D.,  the  UodRrator  of  Iha  Itat 
Aanmbl;,  frooi  1  CwinthiaDB  i.  10,  11.     *Now  I  beoeech  you,  brethran,  by  tba  OMiia 


among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  jainad  together  in  the  nme  mind,  lud  in  the  nme 
jodrtnent  For  it  bath  been  declared  to  me  of  yoa,  my  brethren,  by  them  which  are  of 
the  nonee  of  Chios,  that  there  are  contentiona  anung  you.' 

■■  AAer  public  worahtp,  tbe  AMembly  waa  conalilaled  with  prayer,  ia  the  laatnre- 
room  of  the  Central  Cbnrcb,  and  had  a  receea  until  4  o'clock. 

"  At  4  o'clock  the  Aaaembly  met. 

-'  Tbe  Standing  Committee  of  Cororaissiona  reported  that  tbe  ibllowin^  perKHu  pre- 
aeat  have  been  duly  (ppoinled  commiagjonera  to  thia  General  Aasembly,  fiz.'' 

(Here  follows  the  roll.) 

Form  of  aoternmrnl.  Chap.  XII.  SeeL  7.—"  The  Geneial  Aiaembly  tball  meet  at 
least  oDce  in  every  year.  On  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpoae,  the  Moderator  of  the 
loat  AsBembly,  if  present,  or,  in  case  of  bin  abaence,  some  other  miniBtcr,  ahall  open  the 
meeting  with  a  aermoo,  and  preaide  until  a  new  Moderator  be  choeeo.  No  commia- 
BtoneT  abali  ha*a  a  right  to  deliberate  or  vote  in  tbe  AaMmblj  until  hia  name  ahall  havt 
been  enrolled  by  the  dark,  and  hia  eomminioD  publicly  reed,  and  filed  uaoog  the  pa- 
pers of  tbe  Aaaembly. 

Appendix  to  CtmMlitution — General  SvUt  for  Judieatoriet. — "1.  Tbe  Hoderab>r 
ahall  take  the  chair  preciaely  at  the  hour  to  whicb  the  jlidicttory  atandi  adjourned;  he 
shall  immediately  call  the  membera  to  order ;  and,  on  the  appearance  at*  qaona,  riiall 
open  tbe  aeeaion  with  prayer. 

"  2.  If  a  quorum  be  Raaembled  at  tbe  bour  appointed,  and  tbe  Moderator  be  absent, 
the  last  Uoderaior  present  ahall  be  reqaeeted  to  take  his  place  without  delay." 

Mr.  Gilbert  recalled  ijf  Mr.  Randall.  The  appearance  of  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Martin  and  Fabrigue,  on  the  printed  roll)  was  an  error  of  the 
printing  committee.  These  names  were  not  on  the  previous  lecord;  but 
the  committra  took  a  wrong  roll. 
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Crot»-^xamined  bjf  Mr.  Pretton,  The  roll  whieh  I  used  was  origi- 
nally taken  from  that  of  Mr.  Kreba,  and  was  ameoded,  by  the  addition  of 
the  namesi  from  commiasioDs  aflerwards  handed  id.  I  took  down  the  roll 
aa  he  read  it,  by  the  aaaiatance  of  such  preparation  aa  I  had  be^  able  to 
make  before.  Tho  namea  had  been  published  in  the  Preabyterian ;  I  took 
some  from  that,  some  from  persons  who  held  commissions,  and  aome  from 
other  BOurcGS.  Then  while  Mr.  Krebs  read,  I  watched,  and  erased  or  in- 
setted names,  according  to  eiroumstauces.  After  he  had  finished,  I  could 
have  repeated  the  roll,  just  as  he  had  read  it.  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  cor- 
rected my  roll,  which  nad  been  prepared  from  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
sources,  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Krebs.  I  made  the  corrections  aa  well  as 
I  could.  I  had  not  uie  commissions  of  all  the  members;  but  probably 
about  a  third  part  of  them.  I  think  I  saw  the  commissions  of  more  than 
one  half:  they  were  handed  to  me  by  the  persons  who  held  them.  I  saw 
the  commisaions  from  all  the  exscinded  {^■eebyteries,  and  a  great  many 
others,  before  they  were  presented  at  die  Seventh  Church.  They  were 
not  sabmitted  to  me,  aa  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  was  acting  in 
an  official  capacity  at  the  time:  I  was  clerk  of  the  consultative  meeting. 

Mr.  Preaton.  Was  it  as  clerk  of  the  meeting  for  conaultation,  that 
you  saw  those  commissions? 

Mr.  Randall.  We  object  to  the  witness  going  into  that  meeting  for 
consultation. 

Judge  Rogera.    I  do  not  think  it  a  [Hroper  question. 

Mr.  Preaton.  The  witness  uses  terms  in  a  double  sense,  and  I  wish 
him  to  explain  his  meaning.  He  says  that  these  commissions  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  that  he  was  acting  at  the  time  in  an  official  capacity. 
We  wish  to  show,  that  they  were  not  submitted  to  him  as  clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Mr,  Gilbert.  They  were  not  presented  to  me  aa  clerk  of  any  body. 
I  was  requested  by  some  one,  I  cannot  tell  who,  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Wood  objected  to  the  witneas  speaking  farther  of  this  matter. 

Croaa-examination  continued.  There  was  no  formal  request  made 
by  any  oi^nized  body;  but  some  one  suggested  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Us  to  see  ue  commisaions.  By  "us,"  linean  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
sultation meeting. 

Weaaw  the  commissions  In  the  session-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  members.  This  view  of  them  was  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Krebs.  I  did  not  see  all,  but  I  should  aay,  not  far  from  half — perhaps, 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty.  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther I  saw  any  of  the  commissions  of  the  Old-school,  but  think  I  did — 
'  speaking  here^o'f  the  Old-school  as  a  party  io  Church  politics.  I  had 
seen  the  paper  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  The  substance 
of  it  is  on  our  records.  The  paper  on  the  record  is  nearly  the  same,  but 
not  identical;  perhaps  it  contains  something  taken  from  his  interspersed 
remarks.  It  contains  a  few  things  which  1  did  not  myself  hear.  He 
held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  read  it,  interspersing  it  wilh  remarks,  by 
way  of  apology  to  Dr.  Elliott.  Some  things  are  m  the  record  which  ( 
did  not  hear,  though  \  thought  I  heard  every  word.  I  did  not  sec  the  paper 
la  its  last  shape.     I  un  the  recording  clerk,  and  copied  the  minute  from 
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a  paper  presented,  but  it  wss  not  the  om  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  held,  and 
from  which  he  read. 

By  Mr.  Hubbtll.  The /insertion  of  the  names  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Fafartgue,  I  have  said,  was  a  mistake  of  the  printing  committee.  I  re- 
quested them  to  Insert  the  roll  at  a  particular  place,  and  they  inserted  a 
wrong  one.  I  did  not  see  the  proof-sheet,  and  cannot  say  from  what  they 
printed.  I  furnished  them  with  a  roll  for  printing.  There  was  a  roll 
read  at  the  opeaing  of  our  Assembly,  with  those  names  upon  it.  This  is 
not  the  roll  completed  by  the  clerks;  there  is  that  error  in  it.  The 
names  of  these  two  men  were  called  at  the  opening  of  our  Assembly,and 
afterwards,  perhaps  for  some  days,  but  not  very  long.  The  error  wu 
then  discovered  and  corrected.  I  do  not  know,  that  there  is  any  necessi- 
ty for  inserting  the  roll  on  the  minutes,  but  it  is  customary  to  do  so.  I 
struck  out  the  two  names  by  erasore — I  cannot  say  when.  There  was 
perhaps  more  than  one  copy  of  the  original  roll,  and  probably  that  occa- 
sioned the  mistake.  With  my  roll,  which  had  not  these  two  names  upon 
it,  before  them,  the  printing  committee  probably  took  the  two  names  from 
another  roll.  I  struck  their  names  off,  because  I  found  I  hid  made  a  mia- 
take,  and  had  not  heard  ttiem  answer.  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  papers,  that 
these  gentlemen  sat  in  the  other  Assembly.  The  names  of  Glover  and 
Stewart  I  must  have  understood,  were  on  Mr.  Erebs'  roll.  I  think  it 
very  probable  I  made  a  mistake  as  to  these  two  also.  My  recollection  in 
tregard  to  the  matter  is  not  very  distinct  We  called  the  names  of  all 
those  who  remained  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  regularly  once  a 
flay,  until  the  close  of  our  session.  I  do  not  now  recollect,  whether  at 
the  time  when  I  gave  the  roll  to  the  printing  committee,  I  knew  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake  as  to  Messrs.  Glover  and  Stewart  So  far  as  I  re- 
tnember,  I  had  not  discovered  the  error, 

Mr.  Wood.  Please  to  look  at  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  nuDUtes*  and  read  them  aloud. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  reading — • 

"The  Rev.  John  P.  CleBvelBad.  of  the  Presbytary  of  Detroit,  km,  ud  stated  rn  aub- 
atiDce  18  fbllowa :  That  as  the  comiDiBaionera  to  the  Geuenl  Aseembly  of  1836,  rrora  a 
large  number  of  Praebyterlea,  hod  been  refused  their  setta ;  and  as  we  had  been  ad- 
vised, hj  cDUoael  learned  in  the  law,  thit  a  constilutional  orgnnizatioD  of  the  Asaennbly 
must  be  secured  at  this  time  md  in  this  place,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  conaidered  aa 
an  act  of  diecourteay,  but  merely  aa  a  maiter  of  necenity,  if  we  now  proceed  to  orga- 
aiza  the  GsDenl  Aewmbty  of  1838,  in  the  Teweat  words,  the  sbirteflt  time,  and  wilb  the 
least  mtermption  ;H«cticable.  He  iherefore  moved  that  Dr.  Beman,  from  the  Preaby- 
tery  of  Troy,  be  Moderator,'to  preside  till  a  new  Moderator  be  cboaeD." 

Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  address  the  Moderator  when  he  made  these  re- 
marks: his  face  was  towards  the  Moderator,  but  he  did  not  say,  "  Mr. 
Moderator."  I  did  not  hear  the  word  "  interruption,"  and  some  others. 
He  said,  in  addition  to  what  is  there  recorded,  that  it  was  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  house  the  Moderator  stood.  I  don't  recollect  any  other 
additional  words.  He  had  a  pifier,  from  which  he  read,  and  he  inter- 
spersed the  reading  with  parenthetical  remarks.  I  understood  him  to 
read  the  whole  of  the  paper.  This  is  the  paper,  in  substance.  It  con- 
tains every  main  idea  of  his  speech,  so  far  as  I  recollect 

Croaa-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbeli.  It  is  usual,  in  difEcultcases,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  prepare  a  minute.  This  was  done  in  Uie  present 
instance;  the  committee  reported  the  minute,  and  it  was  adopted. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Fiaher — stoom.  I  wu  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  183S,  from  the  Preabytery  of  Newark,  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  I  at- 
tended the  meeting,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  May,  in  the  Seventh  Pres- 
byterian Church.  I  went  about  half  past  ten  o'clock,  (I  am  not  quits 
positive  as  to  the  time,}  handed  in  my  commission  to  Dr.  McDowell,  in 
the  committee-room,  and  then  going  round  to  the  east  door,  walked  down 
the  side  lisIe.  I  found  the  seats  near  the  pulpit  occupied.  I  spoke  to 
Dr.  Green  and  others,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  pews;  but 
finding  this  seat  uncomfortable,  walked  up  the  aisle  about  one-fourth  of 
the  distance  from  the  front  pew  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  found  a  pew  not 
yet  full,  and  took  a  seat  at  the  far  end  of  iL  Dr.  Elliott  concluded  his  dis- 
course and  then  gave  notice,  that,  after  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced, 
he  would  take  the  seat  before  the  pulpit,  and  proceed  to  constitute  the 
Assembly.  Accordingly,  he  came  down,  and  constituted  the  Assembly 
by  prayer.  As  soon  as  he  had  prayed,  Dr.  Fatten  rose,  and  addressed 
him,  saying  that  he  had  some  resolutions  which  he  desired  to  offer.  The 
Moderator  told  him  he  was  out  of  order;  that  the  first  business  was  the 
report  of  the  clerks  upon  the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  replied,  that  he  was  very 
desirous  to  present  them  at  that  time.  The  Moderator  told  him,  he  was 
out  of  order,  and,  the  second  time,  directed  the  clerk  to  proceed  with 
the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  appealed  from  the  decision,  and  his  sppeal  was  se- 
conded. The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal  out  of  order,  and  refused  to 
put  it  to  the  house;  and,  I  think,  told  the  clerk  to  go  on,  or  said  that  the 
next  business  was  the  report  upon  the  roll,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
Dr.  Patton  said  that  hia  resolutions  had  reference  to  that  very  object  Dr. 
Elliott  told  him,  that  he  was  out  of  order;  that  the  clerks  had  the  floor. 
Dr.  Patton  said,  that  he  had  had  the  floor  before  the  clerks.  The  Mode- 
rator told  him,  he  was  out  of  order,  and  he  then  sat  down. 

The  clerk  having  finished  the  roll,  and  stated  that  there  had  been  some 
informal  commissions  presented,  a  Committee  of  Elections  (I  think  it 
was  at  this  time,}  was  appointed.  Dr.  Mason  then  rose,  and  presented  a 
resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  names  of  the  commissioners  from  the  four 
Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  Western  Reserve,  should  be  added 
to  the  roll,  saying  that  they  had  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  by  them 
refused.  He  was  called  to  order.  Then  a  conversatiou  took  place  between 
him  and  Dr.  Elliott.  Dr.  Elliott  asked,  whether  those  commissions  came 
from  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  Dr.  Mason 
replied,  that  they  were  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  Synods  mentioned, 
naming  them  again.  The  Moderates  said,  "They  cannot  he  received." 
Dr.  MasoD  replied,  that  he  must,  respectfully,  appeal  to  the  house  from  that 
deciaion.  Hia  appeal  was  seconded;  but  the  Moderator  declared  it  to  be 
out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  then  held  up  the  bundle  of  commissions,  and, 
I  think,  demanded  that  the  names  should  be  put  upon  the  roll.  He  was 
again  pronounced  out  of  order,  and  he  sat  down.  Immediately,  the  Rev. 
Miles  P.  Squier  rose.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  and  held  up  a  com- 
mission, which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva. 
He  said,  that  it  had  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  but  that  they  had  refused 
him  his  seat  The  Moderator  asked,  if  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  be- 
longed to,  or  was  connected  with,  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Squieran- 
sweml,  that  it  was  withio  the  bounda  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.    The  Mo- 
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derator  replied,  "We do  not  know  you."  Then  Mr.  Cleftreland,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  rose,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  read 
all  from  the  paper.  I  sat  in  the  next  pew  to  him,  and  had  seen  the  paper 
before.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying,  that  whereas  the  Moderator 
and  clerks  had  refused  to  receive  a  number  of  commissions  from  diSerent 
Presbyteries  to  the  Assembly,  and  had  repeatedly  refused  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  them,  so  that  the  Assembly  could  not  be  regularly 
oi^nized;  and  as  we  had  been  advised  by  counsel,  learned  in  the  law, 
that  it  must  be  organized  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  therefore  he 
moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator  of  the  preliminary  meeting. 
This  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  vote  by  Mr,  Cleavelsnd,  and  carried  by 
a  large  majority.  Dr.  Beman  stepped  out  of  the  pew,  and  walked  up  the 
aisle  the  width  of  three  or  four  uips,  to  about  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  from  me,  and  stated,  that  the  next  business  would  be  the 
election  of  clerks.  Dr.  Mesonand  Mr.  Gilbert  were  nominated;  the  nomi- 
nation was  seconded,  and  the  question  put,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Afterwards  he  stated,  that  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  a  Mode- 
rator. Some  person  nominated  me;  the  nomination  was  seconded,  and 
the  question  waa  put,  and  carried  by  what  I  estimated  a  large  niajtirity. 
I  rose  up— but  did  not  stand  on  the  seat,  that  is  not  my  habit — I  walked 
to  the  front  of  the  pew,  and  into  the  aisle,  within  a  few  steps  of  where  Dr. 
Beman  stood.  When  Dr.  Beman  declared  me  elected  Moderator,  he 
turned  towards  me,  and  told  me,  that  I  should  be  governed  by  the  rules 
that  the  Assembly  shold  adopt  After  this,  I  took  the  station  which  he 
had  left,  saying,  that  the  next  business  was  the  choice  of  clerks,  and  called 
for  nominations.  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  nominated,  and  none 
others.  I  put  the  question,  in  a  distinct  and  loud  voice,  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  I  said,  *'AII  those  who  are  in  favor  will  say,  aye;** 
then,  "Those  opposed  will  say,  no."  I  used  very  few  words.  After  the 
clerks  had  been  appointed,  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  seconded,  and  put,  so  that  it  could  be 
heard  ell  over  the  house,  and  it  was  carried.  I  then  announced,  that  if 
any  persons  had  not  presented  their  commissions  they  should  present 
them  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  We  went  to  the  First  Church,  and 
conducted  our  business  as  usual. 

I  sat  looking  toward  the  south-western  portion  of  the  house,  and  heard 
all  that  passed.  I  have  detailed  the  facts  as  correctly  as  possible.  I  mean 
by  a  majority,  what  is  usually  called  so,  in  our  ecclesiaslical  judicatories. 
There,  when  a  question  is  put,  and  voted  upon  viva  voce,  if  there  are  one 
hundred  ayes,  and  but  ten  noes,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  It  is  not  known  whether  all  vote.  If  the  roll  is  called, 
then  account  is  taken  of  the  vote  of  each  person  present  On  Dr.  Beman's 
nomination,  there  seemed  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  noes:  they  appeared 
to  come  from  the  quarter  where  the  brethren — I  don't  like  to  call  them 
the  Old-school — sat.  My  position  was  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  ranges  of  pews,  and  I  was  looking  toward  the  south-west  part  of  the 
bouse.  There  was  one  negative  on  my  left  hand, coming  from  a  pew  oc- 
cupied by  our  brethren  of  the  Old-school.  The  others  came  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  resolutions  were  offered  in  an  audible  voice,  and 
eould  have  been  heard  by  any  body  disposed  to  hear.  The  most  dense 
portion  of  the  Old-school  sat  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  house.    The 
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Moderator  was  soath  of  the  great  body  of  those  gentlemen,  though  gome 
were  partly  behind  him.  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  thirty  years  this  spring,  and  have  attended  the  General  Assembly 
about  DDCe  every  three  years,  making  in  all  eleven  or  twelve  times.  I  am 
conversant  with  the  rules  of  the  Assembly.  Where  but  one  person  is 
nominated  to  any  office,  the  question  is  taken  viva  voce.  Where  more 
than  one,  the  roil  is  invariably  called.  I  have  never  known  in  any  As- 
sembly,  a  refusal  to  put  an  appeal.  I  should  have  supposed  that  no 
Moderator  would  have  assumed  such  a  power  to  himself. 

Crosa-eaamined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  had  never  previously  been 
Moderator.  I  don't  recollect  that,  at  the  time,  I  saw  Dr.  Witherspoon 
^jresent  I  did  see  Dr.  Philips.  Dr.  Beman  had  been  Moderator — I  can- 
not state  in  what  year — probably  about  1831.  Dr.  Witherspoon  after- 
wards appeared  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  My  nomination  was 
seconded.  A  call  was  made  for  other  nominations,  but  there  was  no  re- 
ply in  my  hearing.  Dr.  Beman  announced  my  election  and  stated  to  me 
that  I  was  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  the  General  Assembly  should 
adopt  He  stood  with  his  face  directed  toward  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  house,  it  being  turned  partly  towards  the  Moderator,  and  partly  to- 
wards me.  He  sat  in  the  pew  next  behind  me.  He  walked  (north  two 
or  three  slips — (as  the  oblong  pews  are  called  at  the  east,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  square  ones.)  His  face  was  towards  me  when  he  announced 
my  election.  When  he  called  for  nominations,  he  addressed  the  prelimi- 
nary meeting,  to  which  he  stood  in  a  quartering  way.  The  mass  of  the 
New-school  brethren  were  north  of  me,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Dr. 
Beman  sat  near  the  front  of  them,  and  not  in  their  centre.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  Old-school  was  in  the  south-west  corner.  The  densest 
mass  of  the  New  school  were  collected  in  my  rear. 

When  Dr.  Beman  announced  that  I  had  been  chosen  Moderator,  I 
walked  towards  him,  with  my  back  to  Dr.  Elliott.  When  I  had  taken 
my  station,  I  did  not  address  the  Moderator,  but  the  meeting.  I  stood 
quartering  towards  the  Moderator,  my  arm  resting  on  the  west  side  of 
the  pew,  as  I  am  a  little  lame.  By  turning  a  little,  I  could  see  the  great 
mass  of  both  the  New  and  Old-school  brethren.  I  was  at  the  east  end  of 
the  pew  in  which  I  sat,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  in  the  pew  behind  me. 
There  were  some  persons  east  of  him  in  the  slip.  When  he  made  his 
suggestion  or  statement)  his.face  was  turned  towards  the  Moderator,  but 
he  did  not  address  the  Moderator.  First  he  made  a  preamble,  which 
was  followed  by  his  motion.  He  put  the  motion  to  the  Assembly.  It  is 
usual  for  a  Moderator  to  take  his  seat  near  the  pulpit  I  did  not  take 
mine  there,  because  a  paper  was  put  into  my  hands,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Church,  giving  permission  for-the 
house  to  be  occupied  by  the  Assembly  organized  under  the  Moderator  and 
clerks  of  1837,  but  by  no  other.  No  disturbance  was  wished,  and  I 
feared  that  an  attempt  to  take  the  Moderator's  chair  might  create  an 
improper  disturbance.  I  did  not  know  but  that  the  trustees  had  placed 
men  there,  to  prevent  my  taking  the  seat  It  is  usual  to  take  that  seat  in 
organizing  the  Assembly,  but  I  don't  know,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  a  greater  violation  of  order  to  attempt  to  take  it  It  is  unusual  to 
organize  the  Assembly  standing  in  the  aisle,  but  not  altogether  without 
precedent     I  thought  it  imprudent  and  unbecoming  to  attempt  to  take 
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the  Moderator's  chair.  The  resolution  did  not,  that  I  know  of,  refer  to 
that  chair  in  particular,  more  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  It  was 
from  motives  of  prudence  that  I  did  not  take  the  chair.  I  took  the  sta- 
tion that  I  did,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  in  organizing 
the  Aisembly.  We  could  thus  do  it  more  speedily,  and  with  less  dis- 
turbance. My  reasons  were  prudential  ones.  1  thought  that  0r.  Elliott 
would  not  resign  the  chair,  although  he  is  a  very  polite  man. 

Something  was  going  on  in  the  other  part  of  the  church,  during  these 
proceedings,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion.  When 
Dr.  Patton  offered  his  resolution  there  was  considerable  noise.  This  was 
partly  behind  the  Moderator,  and  around  him.  While  Mr.  Cleaveland 
had  die  floor,  there  was  a  very  great  noise.  Some  one  said  to  the  Mode- 
rator, "  Why  don't  you  put  him  down  ?"  and  there  was  a  great  stamping 
and  sciaping.  After  the  motion  appointing  Dr.  Beman  Moderator  was 
put,  there  was  apparently  a  calm.  The  brethren  of  the  Old-school  looked 
on  in  a  kind  of  silent  astonishment  There  was  no  further  outbreaking 
of  noise,  until  notice  of  the  adjournment  was  given,  and  the  announce- 
ment to  commissioners,  who  had  not  yet  presented  their  commissions, 
had  been  made:  then  there  was  a  great  shout,  and  clapping  and  hissing 
from  the  gallery,  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  We  did  not  obey  the 
cries  of  order;  we  acted  on  the  principle  that  we  had  superseded  the 
Moderator  and  clerks,  and  were  going  on  under  another  organization. 
There  were  calls  of  order  from  members  of  the  body,  but  we  did  not  obey 
those.  We  paid  no  attention  to  cries  of  order,  before  the  Assembly  wai 
fully  organized.  The  number  of  members  of  all  clasies  that  were  pre- 
sent, before  we  left  Philadelphia,  whose  names  were  upon  our  roll,  wa§ 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty.  I  did  not  say  the  New-school  roll,  but 
the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  Most  of  these  were  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, but  we  received  some  afterwards.  I  should  think  more  than  one 
hundred  voted  on  the  question  of  adjournment.  The  voting  on  the  dif- 
ferent questions  was  louder  than  was  necessary  or  proper,  but  there  was 
no  other  disturbance  than  this  in  our  part  of  the  house.  When  these  pro- 
ceedings began,  most  of  the  members  were  sitting,  but  after  I  stepped  into 
the  aisle,  some  rose  up  from  their  seats.  I  noticed  on  the  west  side,  some 
who  bad  got  up  on  the  seats.  I  cannot  say  that  the  most  were  on  their 
feet  I  cannot  tell  what  length  of  time  elapsed  from  Dr.  Beman's  taking 
his  stand  in  the  aisle,  until  the  adjournment,  but  I  suppose  there  was  time 
enough  to  put  all  the  moUons:  I  should  think  not  less  than  ten  minutes. 
The  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  considerable  rapidity — as  fast  as 
they  could  be  distinctly  attended  to.  Our  object  was  to  get  through  as 
spMdily  as  we  could  with  propriety.  The  design  of  all,  I  presume,  was 
to  make  the  time  as  short  as  was  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  oar 
purpose.  When  we  went  out,  I  presume  we  left  the  body  that  had  sat 
before  me,  with  Dr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Krebs,  in  their  places,  but  I  did  not 
look  back.  I  don't  know  how  many  went  with  us  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Some  time  afterwards  we  had  about  one  hundred  aod 
thirty — perhaps  a  few  more  or  less;  I  am  not  positive. 

Mr.  Preaton.    Was  your  election  entirely  unexpected? 

Mr.  Meredith.  Every  ecclesiastical  preferment  is  entirely  unexpected 
and  undesired. 
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Mr.  Preston.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  witncBs  instead  of  the  couoael 
would  tell  nie  so. 

The  quertion  was  overruled. 

Mr.  Praton.  I  wish  to  ask  an  explanation  of  Dr.  Fi^er  as  to  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  of  which  he  has  spoken.  Mr.  Cleaveland  said, 
that "  we  had  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law."  Who  did  he 
mean  by  "we?" 

This  question  was  objected  to,  but  admitted  by  the  court 

Dr.  Pisker.  A  number  of  gentlemen  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1637,  I  among  the  rest  I  consulted  a  lawyer, 
and  so  did  others,  to  find  out  how  we  might  get  our  rights.  And  I  and 
others  were  informed  by  lawyers,  that  our  Assembly  must  be  organized 
at  that  time  and  place.  We  went  individually  to  different  lawyers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  I  in  my  own  country,  others  in  New 
York,  and  others  in  Philadelphia,  and  werS  individuslly  advised.  I  don't 
know  that  there  was  any  concert  in  the  matter.  Those  aggrieved  sought 
how  they  might  recover  their  rights.  1  had  been  admitted  to  a  seat,  but 
I  felt  that  when  an  old  brother,  such  as  Dr.  Richards,  President  of  the 
Seminary  of  Auburn,  was  excluded,  I  was  aggrieved.  When  any  one 
member  suffered,  I  suffered. 

Se-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  There  was,  at  all  times  a  constitu- 
tional quorum  present  in  our  Assembly.  Nineteen,  I  believe,  is  the 
number  required  to  form  a  quorum.  (Some  one  mentioning  that  the  aum 
bep  required  was  fourteen,)  I  thought  that  it  had  been  changed  to  nineteen. 

Court  adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON— 4  o'clock. 
Dr.  Fisher. — Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Preston.  We 
called  the  roll  every  morning — the  whole  roll,  including  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  Church  in  Kanstead  Court  I  cannot 
tell  how  many  ever  answered.  No  investigation  on  this  subject  was 
made  in  the  Assembly.  I  stated  this  morning  that  nineteen  were  a  quo- 
rum; but  I  find  that  the  rule  requires  only  fourteen  or  more,  one-half 
thereof  being  ministers.  This  rule  is  applicable  to  the  organization  of  the 
Assembly.  I  don't  know,  except  from  the  Constitution,  what  number  is 
required  for  a  quorum;  but  from  the  Constitution,  I  should  say  that  with 
fourteen  we  could  always  proceed  to  business.  I  have  known  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  to  carry  on  their  business  without  a  majority  being  present  I 
can  say,  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence,  that  some  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Assembly  of  1835  were  performed  without  a  majority  of  those  who  had 
been  on  the  floor  being  present  The  roll  is  called  every  morning  unless 
this  is  4i"pcnsed  with.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  I  believe  it 
was  not  called.  I  think  at  many  of  the  Assemblies  where  I  have  been, 
the  roll  has  not  been  called  at  the  close,  or  the  absentees  marked.  It  is  a 
general  practice,  but  there  have  been  many  exceptions  to  it  I  was  or- 
dained by  the  West  Consociation  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  there  I 
remained  for  four  years.  I  received  a  call  to  preach  to  the  Presbyteriaa 
congregation  at  Morristown,  thirty  years  ago  this  spring,  and  had  the 
Usual  constitutional  questions  put  to  me,  which  I  answereoT  My  ordina- 
tion in  Connecticut  was  by  a  Consociation  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
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delegates.  The  General  Asaociations  of  Massachusetts,  Coaneoticut,  and 
New  Hampshire,  etill  continue  to  exist 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  It  is  usual  for  clergymen  to  join  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  way  that  I  did.  I  could  mention  a 
number  of  such  instances,  where  they  have  came  from  bodies  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Dr.  Junkin  were 
received  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  dustomary  to  re-ordain  in  any  case, 
but  they  go  through  a  formula  of  examination,  if  they  do  not  come  from 
bodies  in  correspondence  with  Uie  Assembly.  Ordination  in  our  Church 
is  the  setting  apart  to  the  Goapel  ministry,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  If  a  person  thus  ordained  has  no  charge, 
he  is  styled  an  evangelisL  When  a  person  not  ordained  is  called  to  a 
congregation,  he  is  first  ordained,  and  then  pronounced  to  be  installed. 
When  he  has  already  been  ordained,  the  ceremony  of  installation  ia  per- 
formed, and  the  questions  are  put,  but  there  is  no  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
DO  re-ordinstion.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Janeway  was  in  the  Dutch 
Church  before  he  entered  the  Presbyterian.  I  joined  the  latter  Church 
in  1809,  and  he  then  was  a  member  of  it.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  think  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  Ordained 
clergymen,  on  joining  the  Presbyterian  Church,  si%  never  re-ordained, 
though  they  are  sometimes  examined. 

Mev.  Robert  tSdair — noorn.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  pastor  of  a  church  in  Fourth  street,  between  Arch  and  Mar- 
ket, where  we  are  worshiping  temporarily  in  the  Academy.  I  attended 
the  Assembly  of  1838.  I  went  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  meet,  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  church,  or  the  Tabernacle — I  can't  say  precisely  at 
what  time,  but  not  very  long  before  the  meeting.  The '  house  was  then 
well  filled,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  seat  about  midway  of  the  church, 
OD  the  west  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  At  the  close  of  the  usual  services, 
the  Moderator  announced,  that  immediately  after  the  benediction,  he 
would  constitute  the  Assembly,  and-  accordingly  he  came  down  and  con- 
stituted it  with  prayer.  After  he  had  thus  constituted  it.  Dr.  Patton,  of 
New  York,  rose,  and  intimated  that  he  had  some  resolutions  which  he 
wished  to  offer,  I  don't  know  precisely  what  he  said.  The  Moderator 
told  him  he  was  out  of  order,  as  the  first  business  was  the  report  of  the 
du-ks  upon  (he  roll.  Dr.  Patton  said,  that  his  object  was  to  complete  the 
roll.  The  Moderator  replied,  that  the  clerks  were  on  the  &oor.  After 
this  there  was  more  conversation  between  them,  and  Dr.  Patton  appealed 
to  the  house.  The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal  out  of  order,  and  Dr. 
Patton  took  his  seaL  The  clerks  then  proceeded  with  the  roll.  After 
they  had  ended,  Dr.  Mason  rose,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
said  something  to  the  Moderator  In  regard  to  what  the^  were.  I  don't 
recollect  what  he  said,  only  that  he  had  a  bundle  of  papers  of  which  he 
made  a  tender.  After  some  questions  had  been  asked,  to  which  he  res- 
ponded, the  Moderator  pronounced  him  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  said, 
that,  with  great  deference  to  the  chair,  he  must  appeal  from  that  decision. 
He  appealed,  but  the  Moderator  told  him  his  appeal  was  out  of  order, 
and  he  took  his  seat  Dr.  Elliott  then  announced,  that  if  there  were  any 
commissioners  who  had  not  presented  their  commissions,  that  was  the 

aer  time  to  present  them.     Mr.  Squier  then  rose,  and  intimated  that 
ad  handed  his  commiasioo  to  the  clerks,  and  that  they  had  refused  it; 
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and  he  dow  claimed  a  seat  -A  conference  took  place  between  him  and 
the  Moderator,  after  which  the  latter  said  to  him,  "  We  do  not  know  you. 
Sir,"  and  Mr.  Squter  took  his  seat  Then  Mr.  Oeavelsnd  rose,  and  after 
some  remarks,  the  purport  of  which  I  don't  know,  made  an  allusion  to 
the  importance  of  securing  a  conatitutiooal  organization,  at  that  time  and 
place.  He  then  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  temporary  Moderator, 
and  this  molion  was  put  and  carried.  Dr.  Beman  came  out  of  the  pew 
into  the  middle  aisle,  and  said  that  the  next,  or  the  first  business  was  the 
nomination  of  clerks.  A  nomination  was  made  of  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Gilbert;  the  tnotton  was  put,  and  was  carried.  Afterwards  the  choice  of 
a  Moderator  was  announced  as  the  next  business,  and  nominations  were 
called  for.  Dr.  Fisher  was  nominated,  and  the  question  was  put  and  car- 
ried. So  as  to  the  appointment  of  regular  clerks.  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  were  nominated,  and  the  question  was  put  and  carried.  After 
this,  there  was  a  motion  made  to  adjourn,  and  this  also  was  carried.  Dr. 
Fisher  then  announced,  that  the  Assembly  would  now  proceed  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  if  there  were  any  commissioners 
there,  who  had  not  presented  their  commissions,  they  should  avail  them- 
selvea  of  that  opportunity  to  present  them.  I  can't  say  whether  all  these 
questions  were  put  cfistinctly,  and  in  an  audible  voice;  my  presumption 
at  the  time  was  that  they  were.  It  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  that  they 
were  put  in  the  usual  mode  of  presenting  questions.  I  have  known  other 
Moderators  to  put  questions  less  distinctly  and  audibly  than  these  were 
put 

Mr.  Randall  read  from  the  Minutes  of  1S35 — first  from  page  23,  the 
record  of  a  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  yeas  130,  and  nays  78;  and  then 
from  page  32,  the  record  of  a  motion  carried,  by  yeas  76,  and  naya  15, 
to  show  thatrcBolutions  were  sometimes  adopted,  without  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  being  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  Adair — examination  continued.  I  could  not  see  what  number 
of  members  voted.  My  position  was  about  midway  from  the  pulptt,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  I  heard  some  negative  voices.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Moderator,  or  from  a  point  a 
littie  to  the  south  of  south-east  from  him.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was 
sitting  north  or  south  of  Dr.  Fisher.  I  was  about  opposite  to  Dr.  Beman, 
when  he  came  out  into  the  aisle.  There  were  ladies  in  the  pew  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  me.  I  cannot  say,  that  the  noes  came  from  a  part  of 
the  house  distinct  from  that  from  which  the  ayes  came.  My  impression 
at  the  time  wss,  that  the  negatives  came  from  some  persons  in  the  aisle. 
They  seemed  to  come  from  a  point  a  little  south  of  south-east  from  myself. 
I  was  the  second  person  from  the  door  of  the  pew. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  IngersolL  I  came  out  of  the  church  with 
the  body  of  my  friends.     They  left  the  pews  which  they  had  occupied, 

fromiscuously,  as  a  congregation  usually  do.  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
was  in  the  lead  of  the  column.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of*183S.  I  accompanied  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  those  who 
removed.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was  from  the  time  that  Dr.  Beman 
took  his  station,  till  the  adjournment  took  place.  My  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  so  absorbing,  that  I  could  not  take  any  note  of  time.  When 
the  Moderator  declared  the  appeal  out  of  order,  no  appeal  was  taken  from 
his  decision.    In  our  courts  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  heard  of 
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Mr.  Inga-solL  What  could  have  manifeated  Dr.  Mason's  acquiescence 
in  the  Moderator's  decision,  more  clearly  than  his  taking  his  seat? 

Mr.  ^dair.  There  was  an  usurpation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Moderator,  that  precluded  any  attempt  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers, without  resorting  to  an  appeal  to  the  house.  The  rights  secured  by 
our  book  had  been  invaded. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Suppose  a  member  had  moved  that  the  Moderator 
should  take  a  drink  of  water;  and  he  had  decided  the  motion  out  of  order, 
and  also  an  appeal  from  that  decision  out  of  order,  what  would  have  hap- 
pened then  ? 

Mr.  ^dair.  The  house  would  treat  such  a  person  as  a  lunatic;  but 
here  there  was  a  pertinence  in  the  resolution  offered. 

Mr.  ingersoll.  0  yes,  that  is  your  opinion,  but  I  differ  from  yon, 
though  perhaps  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  you  do  of  the  lex  parliamenti, 

Mr.  Adair.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  as  an  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  presiding  officer,  that  an  appeal  was  out  of  order.  In  our 
movemeut  from  the  house,  there  was  a  confusion  and  uproar  in  the  galle- 
ries, but  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
By  their  conversation,  I  should  judge,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment among  them,  but  there  was  nothing  indecorous;  they  only  seemed 
excited  and  very  much  interested.  I  can't  say  whether  any  preparation 
appeared  to  have  been  made  before-hand,  when  I  entered  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Sy  Mr.  Hubbell.  There  were  others  besides  members  on  the  floor  of 
the  church  in  Ranstead  Court — both  males  and  females,  as  there  always 
are.  There  were  spectators  sitting  among  the  members,  as  usual  in  the 
morning,  other  arrangements  not  being  made  until  afternoon,  I  felt  at 
liberty  to  take  any  seat  I  found  unoccupied.  The  house  was  unusually 
crowded  at  an  early  hour,  but  I  have  seen  it  crowded  commonly  on 
such  occasions.  The  galleries  were  filled.  I  entered  first  at  the  north- 
east door,  and  then  at  the  door  immediately  north  of  the  pulpit.  I  had  , 
before  been  up  in  the  gallery,  and  had  taken  my  stand  by  the  organ. 
From  there  I  saw  seats  below  that  were  more  convenient,  and  availing 
myself  of  this  information,  I  went  down  and  took  one  of  them.  I  could 
estimate  the  number  of  negative  voices  only  by  the  sound.  The  negative 
sound  was  much  smaller  than  the  other.  I  was  the  distance  of  one  seat 
from  the  aisle.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  little  east  of  south-east  from  me, 
when  he  made  his  motion.  '  I  mingled  among  the  commissioners  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  outer  part,  among  the  lobby  members 
as  they  are  called.  A  place  for  the  lobby  members  was  not  marked  out 
at  that  time;  I  do  not  know  whether  any  was  designated  afterwards.  I 
don't  recollect  whether  there  was  a  discussion  on  our  arrival,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings.  I  believe  the 
Assembly  was  constituted  with  prayer,  and  went  on  regularly  to  the  roll, 
and  to  vote  on  Dr.  Patton's  resolutions. 

Se-examined  by  Mr.  Handall.  I  have  never,  in  an  ecclesiastjcal  body, 
known  a  case  of  a  Moderator's  refusing  to  put  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  May  not  an  appeal,  under  some  circumstances,  be  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  Adair.    I  think  it  may. 

Mr.  S.   Whose  business  then  is  it  to  declare  it  out  of  order  ? 
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Mr.  A.  I  have  no  experience  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  S.  Suppose  an  appeal  put  of  order,  does  it  not  belong  to  the  Mode- 
rator to  declare  it  so  ? 

Mr.  ^.    This  would  be  making  the  Moderator  judge  in  his  own  case. 

Mr.  S.  But  if  an  appeal  is  out  of  order,  who  is  to  decide  in  the  first 
instance  ? 

Mr.  ^,  The  house  will  decide:  they  will  say  the  appeal  is  out  of  order; 
hut  I  have  gone  to  the  limits  of  my  knowledge  on  these  points. 

Mr.  S.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  presiding 
officer  to  decide  in  the  first  instance,  that  an  appeal  is  out  of  order? 

Mr.  A.   No,  Sir:  the  house  must  decide. 

Mr.  S.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  General  Assembly  is  difiereot 
from  all  other  dcliberatire  bodies? 

Mr.  Ji.  We  have  certain  rules,  but  I  don't  know  how  they  compare 
with  those  of  other  bodies. 

Mr.  S.  Suppose  an  appeal  is  out  of  time:  suppose  that  it  is  not  made 
until  the  next  day — how  then  7 

Mr.  Ji.  The  Moderator  must  decide  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  men  who  makes  the  appeal  will  prevent  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  S.  You  mean  to  say,  that  the  Moderator  must  decide  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  man  must  afterwards  help  hint 
somehow  or  other — do  you  ? 

Mr.  A.    Our  books  make  an  appeal  always  in  order. 

Mr.  S.     Is  there  nothing  said  as  to  the  proper  time  aud  place? 

Mr.  A.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ^eslon.  If  a  Moderator  decides  an  appeal  out  of  order,  who  is 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  his  decision  ? 

Mr.  A.  The  house  must  decide;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Moderator 
refused,  the  clerks  ought  to  put  the  question.  The  sole  question  that 
would  then  come  before  the  house,  would  be  in  regard  to  the  right  of  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  P.  Suppose  I  made  s  motion,  and  the  Moderator  declared  it  out 
of  order,  and  I  then  appealed,  and  my  appeal  also  was  declared  out  of  or- 
der, what  question  would  go  before  the  house? 

Mr.  A.  I  cannot  answer :  these  matters  are  beyond  my  province. 
Such  a  case  has  never  occurred.  It  would  require  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  aged  patriarchs. 

Mr.  P.  It  actually  occurred  in  this  instance.  Had  the  gentleman  a 
right  to  put  any  other  question  to  the  house,  than  that  in  regard  to  the 
Moderator's  decision  ? 

Mr.  A.  The  question  should  be  either  to  reverse,  or  to  confirm  the 
Moderator's  decision. 

Mr.  P.  Did  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  either  reverse  or 
confirm  Dr.  Elliott's  decision  ? 

Mr.  A.  The  house  was  not  reached:  it  did  not  get  access  to  that  ap- 
peal. The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal  to  the  house  out  of  order. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  him  on  that  question.  The  house  did  not  de- 
cide on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Randall.  Here  is  No.  S9  of  the  "  General  Rules  for  Judicito- 
ries."     Please  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  A. — reading — 

"If  BDj  member  coiwider  himself  iggrieTed  by  ■  decnioo  of  the  Hoderafor,  it  riwtl 
be  his  privilege  to  appeal  to  the  judicatory ;  and  the  question  od  such  an  appeal  sbali  be 
taken  without  debate," 

I  thought  it  impossible  that  an  appeal  should  be  declared  out  of 
order.  No  time  is  specified  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair; 
BD  appeal  is  always  ia  order.  I  koow  of  no  usage  giving  a  clerk  a  right 
to  put  a  question;  I  only  supposed  such  a  case. 

Crosa-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  These  rules  are  usually  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  each  Assembly.  I  suppose  they 
were  adopted  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  hut  I  am  niit  certain. 

Dr.  Cathcart.— recalled.  After  ao  appeal  is  made,  it  ia  sometimes 
withdrawn,  but  if  the  appellant  persist  in  wishing  to  have  it  put,  the 
Moderator  is  obliged  to  put  it.  I  never  knew  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, until  in  the  Assembly  of  1838,  When  an  appeal  is  put  and  pre- 
vails, the  Moderator's  decision  is  reversed.  This  was  an  extraordinary 
case.  Neither  the  Moderator  or  clerks  had  a  right  to  reject  any  commis- 
sions. It  was  for  the  house  to  decide  whether  the  commissions'  were 
Talid,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Assembly  of  1837,  attempted  to  bind  the 
Assembly  of  IfiSS,  hand  and  foot 

Mr.  Randall  offered  the  minutes  of  1837,  p.  498. 

"  Resolved,  That  calling  the  roll  previously  to  disaolvin;  the  Assembly  be  diapeiMed 
with." 

Mr.  Archibald  McElroy — affirmed.  I  am  connected  with  the  press, 
M  reporter  for  the  United  States  Gazette.  I  did  not  attend  at  tl^e  Church 
in  Ranstead  Court  very  early,  on  the  morning  of  the  organization  of  the 
Assembly  of  1838.  When  I  went  in,  the  Moderator  had  nearly  finished 
his  discourse.  I  took  a  seat,  and  waited  until  he  was  done.  He  sn- 
Dounced  that  he  would  descend  and  constitute  the  Assembly,  which  he 
did,  by  prayer.  After  the  prayer,  Dr.  Patton  rose,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  oSer  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  band.  The  Moderator  told 
him  that  he  was  out  of  order;  that  the  first  business  was  the  report  of  the 
clerks  upon  the  roll.  He  appealed,  and  the  Moderator  declared  the  ap- 
peal out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton  then  took  his  seat  The  clerk  reported 
the  roll,  which,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  had  vpon  it  upwards  of  two 
hundred  names.  The  Moderator  then  said,  that  if  there  were  any  com- 
missions which  had  not  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  then  was  the  time 
to  present  them.  Dr.  Mason  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  certain  commis- 
sions, which  he  attempted  to  oSer.  The  Moderator  asked  the  question, 
where  they  were  from.  He  answered,  from  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Gene- 
va, Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  decided  that  he 
was  out  of  order,  and  also  that  an  appeal  which  he  took,  was  out  of  order. 
Dr.  Mason,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  some  remarks  which  1  don't  re- 
collect Mr.~Squier  then  rose  and  said  that  his  commission  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  clerks  and  rejected,  and  he  now  demanded  his  seat  The 
Moderator  decided  that  he  was  out  of  order;  he  appealed,  and  the  same 
course  as  before  was  gone  through.  The  conversation  I  did  not  under- 
stand. Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  that  related  to  the 
oi^Qization  of  the  Assembly.  What  I  heard  was  the  same  that  has 
beeii  given  in  evidence  by  others.  He  moved  that  a  Moderator  should 
be  chosen,  and   that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair.    .Dr.  Beman 
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accordingly  took  the  chair.  He  then  stated  that  the  next  busiaess 
was  the  nomination  of  clerks.  This  was  f^one  through  with  in  the 
regular  way,  and  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were  chosen  clerks.  Af- 
terwards he  said,  that  the  next  business  was  the  elecion  of  a  Mode- 
rator, but  I  did  not  hear  him  call  for  nominations.  This  was  gone 
through  with,  also,  in  the  regular  way,  and  Dr.  Fisher  was  elected 
Moderator.  After  that  election,  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks  were 
chosen,  and  afler  this,  Dr.  Fisher  announced  that  the  Assembly  had  ad- 
journed to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  During  the  time  that  these 
motions  were  made,  there  was  considerable  noise  and  confusion.  I  vras 
in  the  east  aisle,  about  half  way  up;  I  went  in  at  the  north  door.  I  don't 
know  what  was  Dr.  Beman's  position  before  he  rose,  or  until  he  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  aisle;  I  was  to  the  north  of  him.  I  moved  across 
the  aisle,  and  took  my  stand  on  the  seat  of  one  of  the  pews.  I  did  aot 
see  Dr.  Beman;  his  friends  were  between  him  and  me.  I  came  into  the 
house  aHcr  the  sermon  had  commenced. 

I  heard  some  of  the  questions  reversed:  I  cannot  say  which.  I  thou^t 
there  were  noes  on  some  of  them.  I  don't  recollect  whether  they  were 
all  reversed,  but  I  have  a  distinct  impression  that  they  were,  and  that  I 
heard  nays.  I  cannot  say  from  what  part  of  the  house  these  negatives 
came.  1  could  hear  the  question  put  very  distinctly.  Dr.  Patton  was 
about  half  way  up  the  church,  and  I  six  or  eight  pews  lower  down.  I 
was  to  the  east  of  him.  I  first  stood  in  the  east  aisle;  then  on  the  seat  of 
a  pew  west  of  this  aisle.  Dr.  Patton  was  south-west  of  me,  in  a  diagonal 
direction.  My  position  in  regard  to  the  others  was  about  the  same;  Mr. 
Cleaveland,  however,  was  a  little  fartlier  off.  The  noise  never  prevented 
ine  from  knowing  what  was  going  on.  The  noise  consisted  of  the  Mode- 
rator's calling  to  order,  and  rapping  with  his  hammer;  and  a  request  was 
made  by  some  gentleman,  who  rose,  that  he  would  let  them  go  on.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Cleaveland  had  finished  his  paper,  or  his  remarks,  and  Dr.  Beman 
had  been  chosen  Moderator,  some  gentleman  rose  and  said,  "Oh,  let 
them  proceed."  The  Moderator  then  sat  down.  This  gentleman  was 
in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  house.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  knew 
his  voice.  It  was  Mr.  Breckinridge  of  Baltimore.  This  stopped  the 
hammer.  After  his  interposition,  the  Moderator  was  quiet,  and  the  ham- 
mer too. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Franklin- 
street  Church — Mr.  Adair's.  Franklin -street  is  west  of  Franklin  Square. 
We  are  now  worshipping  in  the  Academy.  I  arrived  at  the  Seventh 
Church  near  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon — probably  about  twelve  o'clock 
I  remained  about  ten  minutes  at  that  church,  after  the  others  had  gone, 
and  did  not,  at  that  time,  go  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  I  attended 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  I  attended  the  two  bodies,  at  each 
church,  every  day,  to  take  notes.  1  did  not  hear  a  mingling  of  ayes  and 
noes,  upon  any  of  the  questions.  Some  of  those  who  ivere  immediately 
around  me,  when  I  was  listening  to  Mr.  Cleaveland,  were  members,  and 
some  were  spectators.  On  my  left  they  were  principally  members,  and 
on  my  right,  spectators:  the  most  of  them  ladies.  None  of  the  specta- 
tors, that  I  heard,  joined  in  the  voting.  I  did  not  join  my  voice  to  those 
of  the  members.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  none  whom  I  knew  to 
be  spectators  voted.     I  do  not  know  tiiat  all  who  voted  were  members. 
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I  saw  among  the  speetators  a  number  of  persons,  with  tf  horn  I  was 
tcquainted,  but  I  cannot  mention  any  of  them  now.  Alt  were  seated 
when  I  went  into  the  church,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  After  the 
proceedings  commenced,  some  rose  in  my  neighborhood.  I  was  not 
seated  at  all.  I  stood  up  on  the  seat  of  one  of  the  pews,  that  I  might  see. 
When  I  took  my  place  on  the  seat,  I  think  either  Dr.  l^atton  or  Dr. 
Mason  was  reading.  There  were  three  or  four  other  persons  standing  od 
the  seat  of  the  pew  in  which  I  was.  This  was  after  I  had  altered  my 
position.  I  altered  it  that  I  might  see  and  hear  better.  Dr.  Beman  When 
be  took  the  chair,  in  the  aisle,  was,  it  may  be,  ten  or  Aileen  feet  from  me. 
I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the  distance.  Mr.  Cleveland  moved 
that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair.  When  he  made  that  motion,  I  did 
not  see  him;  there  were  persons  standing  between  him  and  me.  He  was 
farther  off  from  me  than  any  of  the  others.  He,  I  think,  was  not  standing 
on  the  seat,  when  he  made  his  motion.  I  think  all  the  persons  between 
Mr,  Cleaveland  and  myself,  were  on  their  feeL  There  may  have  been 
fifly  or  a  hundred  between  us.  Some  were  standing  on  the  seats  and 
some  were  not  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  took  any  pains  to  look  at  Mr. 
Cleaveland.  I  frequently  Write,  listen,  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
was  not  writing  or  talking,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  of  which  t  speak. 
I  got  upon  the  seat  to  see  and  hear,  but  took  no  special  pains  to  see.  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  have  gone  very  near  Mr.  Cleaveland,  or  to 
have  asked  some  of  those  who  were  standing  between  us  to  sit  down,  in 
order  to  have  seen  him.  I  can't  say  whether  those  standing  on  the  seats 
were  spectators  or  members,  or  whether  they  had  their  hats  on  or  off. 
Those  immediately  engaged  in  the  organization,  Dr.  Beman,  Dr.  Fisher, 
SDd  the  clerks,  were  all  standing  on  the  floor^ 

Jtev,  Jlmasa  Converse — sworn.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  Virginia.  I  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1638.  I  went  to  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  found 
there  a  body,  which,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  have  a  recess.,  I  then  left 
the  house,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dickinson.  I  returned  to  it  before  the 
sermon  was  preached,  and  found  that  part  of  the  house  around  the  Mode- 
ratoHs  chair,  densely  occupied.  I  then  went  up  into  the  gallery,  but  on 
reaching  it,  found  that  also  densely  occupied,  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
1  therefore  went  back,  and  found  a  seat  under  the  gallery  north  of  the 
door.  After  the  sermon  was  closed,  Dr.  Elliott  announced  that  he  would 
proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly,  and  he  came  down  to  the  front  of  the 
palpit,  and  made  a  prayer.  The  prayer  being  over.  Dr.  Patton  rose,  and 
proposed  to  offer  certain  resolutions.  The  Moderator  declared  him  out 
of  order;  then  some  conversation  ensued,  which  I  did  not  hear,  because  of 
the  noise  around  me.  Dr.  Patton,  in  a  respectful  manner,  appealed  from 
this  decision.  The  Moderator  told  him  he  was  out  of  order,  and  Dr. 
Patton  then  took  his  seat  On  his  being  seated,  the  clerk  read  the  roll, 
or  B  part  of  it;  after  which,  the  Moderator  announced  from  the  chair,  that 
if  any  person  had  not  been  enrolled,  that  was  the  proper  time  to  present 
his  commission.  Dr.  Mason  then  rose  with  some  papers  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing that  he  held  certain  commissions,  and  he  moved  that  the  roll  should 
be  amended,  by  the  addition  of  the  names  from  them.  The  Moderator 
pronounced  him  out  of  order,  and  there  were  cries  of  order  from  six  or 
15 
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twelve  voices  round  the  Moderator-  Dr.  Mason  said,  "  With  great 
respect,  I  appeal,"  but  0r.  Elliott  told  him  the  appeal  was  out  of  order, 
and  he  took  his  seat.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Squier,  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva,  rising,  demanded  his  seat  in  the  house.  The  Moderater  asked, 
.  from  what  Presbytery  he  came.  He  answered,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva.  The  Moderator  asked,  if  that  Presbytery  belonged  to  the 
Synod  of  Geneva;  and  he  replied,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  that 
Synod.  The  Moderator  said,  "  We  do  not  know  you,  Sir ."  .  Mr.  Squier 
then  took  his  seat  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cleavelaud  next  rose,  and  stated  in 
substance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  but  that  an  assembly  must  be 
constitutionally  organized  at  that  time  and  place.  He  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  but  made  same  remarks  without  reading.  He  then  moved  that  Dr. 
Beman  should  be  Moderator,  until  a  new  one  was  elected,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization.  This  motion  was  put,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  question  was  reversed,  and  there  were  a  good  many  noes. 
Nominations  for  clerks  were  then  called  for,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  were  nominated;  the  question  was  put,  and  they 
were  elected.  Then  nominations  for  a  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of 
1S38  were  called  for.  Dr.  Fisher  was  nominated,  the  question  was  put 
by  Dr.  Beman,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority;  and  according  to 
my  recollection,  there  were  several  noes  when  the  question  was  reversed. 
The  next  nominations  were  for  Stated  and  Permanent  clerks.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  heard  Dr.  Fisher  put  this  question.  There  was,  at  the  time, 
some  confusion  in  the  part  of  the  house  where  I  stood,  and  I  was  looking 
another  way.  After  this  election,  there  was  a  motion  made  to  adjourn  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This  motion  was  seconded,  put,  and 
carried.  I  am  not  confident,  but  think,  that  Dr.  Fisher  after  the  adjourn* 
ment,  announced,  that  if  any  commissioners  had  not  been  enrolled,  they 
should  repair  to  the  place  of  adjournment  A  scene  of  confusion  then 
arose  in  the  galleries,  and  clapping  and  hissing  from  every  side  of  the 
house.  The  Assembly  adjourned,  and  I  think  about  one  half  of  those, 
who  had  occupied  the  seats  where  the  delegates  sat,  left  the  house.  I 
next  saw  those  who  retired,  at  the  church  on  Washington  Square.  I  did 
not  go  there  immediately  with  them- 

CroaS'gxamined  by  Mr.  Hubbeli — I  went  to  the  church  in  Ranstead 
Court,  to  hear  the  sermon,  and  see  my  friends.  I  went,  at  half  past  nine, 
to  meet  some  friends — the  Rev.  Mr.  Kurd  of  the  Synod  of  Mississippi, 
and  some  persons  who  were  classmates  of  mine  in  college,  twenty  years 
ago.  1  stayed  perhaps  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  New-school  party  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church;  or  I  might  not 
have  been  there  more  than  five  minutes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard 
Mr.  Breckinridge's  remark.  I  heard  some  remark,  but  what  it  was,  or 
from  whom  it  came,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  I 
was  not  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly.  I  heard  Mr.  Cleaveland  make  a 
statement,  and  it  was  in  substance  that  which  I  have  stated  in  my  narra- 
tive: I  cannot  repeat  the  very  words.  None  of  the  spectators,  to  my 
knowledge,  participated  in  the  voting.  There  were  very  few  spectators 
among  the  members  under  my  observation.  I  did  alter  my  position;  I 
rose  when  other  spectators  were  rising  around  me.  I  do  not  recollect  at 
what  ]>art  of  the  business  this  was,  but  I  think  it  was  when  Mr.  Cleave- 
land ivas  reading.     Some  rose  around  me,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
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general  risiDg  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  think  I  could  see  Dr.  Beman 
after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  imaginary  chair,  but  don't  remember  dis- 
tinctly. In  the  extreme  north  end  of  tiie  church,  there  were  some  stand- 
ing up  on  the  seats,  hack  of  the  commisaioners.  I  saw  among  these,  no 
persons  that  I  recognised  as  commissioners,  but  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  I  recognised  every  commissioner  in  the  house.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  spectators  generally  went  away  with  the  retiring  body.  A  good 
many  went  away,  but  a  good  many  remained  when  I  left  the  church.  I 
did  afterwards  attend,  as  a  spectator,  the  sessions  of  the  body  that  remained. 
I  reside,  at  present,  in  this  city.  I  then  resided  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
I  originally  came  from  New  Hampshire.  I  belong  to  a  Presbytery  in 
Virginia,  and  have  no  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  any  Presbytery  here. 
I  am  editor  of  "The  Religious  Telegraph  and  Observer,"  published  in 
ihla  city.  I  edited  the  same  paper  in  Virginia.  I  have  commented  and 
expressed  my  opinion  on  the  exscinding  measures,  but  not  on  the  Old- 
school  party.  I  have  both  written  and  spoken  my  opinion,  in  regard  to 
the  proceedings  which  are  now  the  subject  of  litigation. 
Court  adjourned. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  Mahch  12th.— 10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Dingee — affirmed.  I  attended  the  {general  Assem- 
Uy  of  1838,  in  Ranstead  Court,  at  its  opening,  as  a  spectator.  I  went  to 
the  church  near  twelve  o'clock.  I  stood  all  the  time,  in  the  north  gal- 
lery of  the  church,  in  front  of  the  organ,  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  as 
regards  east  and  west.  After  the  religious  services,  the  Assembly  was 
constituted  with  prayer  as  usual.  First  after  this  preliminary,  Dr.  Patton 
arose,  and  wished  to  offer  a  preamble  and  resolutions.  The  Moderator 
told  him  he  was  out  of  order.  I  heard  this  distinctly.  He  refused  to 
put  them,  or  allow  them  to  be  read.  Dr.  Fatton  remarked,  that  the  pa- 
per in  his  hand,  or  the  resolutions  which  he  wished  to  offer,  related  to 
the  formation  of  the  roll.  The  Moderator  declared  they  were  out  of  or- 
der, as  the  next  business  was  the  report  of  the  clerks  on  the  roll.  Dr. 
Patton  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator;  that  appeal  was 
seconded,  but  the  Moderator  declared  it  out  of  order,  and  refused  to  put 
it;  he  said  that  the  clerks  had  the  floor.  Dr.  Fatton  reminded  the  Mode- 
rator  tliat  he  had  the  floor  previously  to  the  clerks.  The  roU  was  then 
read  by  one  of  the  clerks — I  think  by  Mr.  Krebs.  After  the  reading  of 
the  roll,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Madon  of  New  York,  moved,  that  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  from  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Uttca,  Geneva, 
Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve,  should  be  admitted  to  the  roll,  and 
tt  the  same  time,  he  tendered  their  commissions.  This  motion  was  also 
declared  to  be  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Moderator,  and  his  appeal  was  seconded.  The  Moderator  then  an- 
nounced, that  if  there  vrere  any  of  the  commissioners  present,  who  had 
not  yet  presented  their  commissions,  then  was  the  proper  time  to  present 
them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Squier  rose,  and  informed  the  Moderator,  that  he 
had  tendered  his  commission  to  the  clerks,  and  they  had  refused  it,  and 
be  demanded  that  his  name  should  be  put  on  the  roll.  Mr.  Squier  vns 
•sked  whether  he  belonged,  I  think,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and 
also  whether  that  Presbytery  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  G«- 
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neva.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  Moderator  informed  hinit 
"We  do  Dot  know  you."  Then  Mr.  Cleaveland  of  Detroit  rose,  and 
said,  that,  as  the  Moderator  and  clerks  had  refused  to  do  their  duty,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  then  and  there  the  Assembly  should  be  organized; 
and  that  this  advice  had  been  given  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  He 
informed  the  Moderator,  that  without  intending  any  discourtesy  to  him, 
with  the  fewest  words,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  he  would  then 
and  there  organize  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Cleayeland  then  moved, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  until  another  should  be 
chosen,  and  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Gilbert  should  be  the  clerks.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  occasionally  looked  at  it,  but 
certainly  did  not  read  from  it.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  him  dis- 
tinctly. He  did  not,  at  any  time,  appear  to  be  reading  from  this  paper. 
His  resolution  was  seconded,  and  the  question  was  taken  in  both  the  affir- 
mative and  the  negative,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  After  this. 
Dr.  Beman  roae,  and  came  out  into  the  aisle.  I  then  came  down  out  of 
the  gallery  into  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  and  just  as  I  got  down, 
tlie  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  carried,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  negative  voices 
on  the  election  of  Dr.  Beman.  I  heard  a  very  peculiar  sound  like  an  aye. 
I  know  the  question  wa's  reversed.  This  motion  was  made  in  an  audible 
voice,  very  distinctly.  I  should  suppose  that  any  individual  in  the  house 
could  have  heard  it  I  was  as  near  to  the  speaker  as  the  Moderator  was. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  was  standing  in  a  pew  on  the  east  side  of  the  centre  aisle. 
When  he  firat  rose,  he  faced  the  Moderator;  aAerward,  he  faced  the 
south-west  oomer  of  the  church.  He  had  papers  in  his  hand,  and  I  cbuld 
see  the  use  he  made  of  these  papers,  and  when  he  referred  to  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  Very  soon  after  he  addressed  the 
Moderator,  Mr.  Cleaveland  turned  his  face  towards  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  church.  When  he  arose  he  addressed  the  Moderator,  and  the  house 
through  the  Moderator.  I  am  not  positive  whether  he  had  got  through 
his  preamble  before  he  turned  his  face.  1  left  the  gallery  soon  after  Dr. 
Beman  took  his  place  in  the  aisle — very  soon  after  the  clerks  had  been 
appointed.  There  bad  been  no  other  business  transacted.  I  went  im- 
mediately, as  soon  as  I  could  get  down,  into  the  body  of  the  house. 
There  was  an  obstruction  on  the  stairs — two  or  three  ladies  were  going 
down  at  the  same  time.  I  was  perhaps  about  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
transit  When  I  got  down  they  were  engaged  in  the  question  of  adjourn* 
ment — this  question  passed  while  I  was  there.  Dr.  Beman,  when  be 
took  his  place  in  the  aisle,  faced,  I  rather  think,  the  south  directly;  but  I 
am  not  positive.  Dr.  Beman  was  presiding  when  I  came  down,  and  put 
the  question  of  adjournment,  which  was  then  under  consideration.  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Beman  very  repeatedly,  and  have  heard  him  preach  oAen. 
Dr.  Beman  put  the  question  of  adjournment  I  am  not  positive  whether 
he  reversed  it,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  did.  At  that  time  1  was 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  house.  His  tone  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  church.  I  should  say,  that  I  stood  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  oGf  from  him.  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  him,  when  he  put  the 
question  of  adjournment  I  think  that  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  re- 
marks, Mr.  Cleaveland  faced  the  Moderator,  but  anerwards  his  face  was 
turned  obliquely.     He  stated  that  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  having  re- 
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ftiaed  to  do  their  duty  in  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  it  became  ne- 
cessary, in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  dislurbance  possible,  then 
and  there  to  organize  the  General  Assembly.  I  know  Mr.  Cleaveland 
very  well  when  1  see  him.  I  had  known  him  by  sight  before.  He  is 
not  very  large,  but  stout — I  suppose  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height; 
he  has  light  hair,  and  is  about  diirty-five  years  of  age,  or  a  little  over.  I 
am  not  positive  in  regard  to  the  language  which  he  used,  when  he  re- 
versed the  question.  I  think  he  said,  "those  of  a  contrary  opinion." 
This  was  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice;  Mr.  CleaveUnd  don't  speak  low 
generally.  I  heard  hut  one  response,  and  I  tbink  that  was  "  Aye!"  Mr. 
Cleaveland  seemed  somewhat  agitated  when  he  commenced.  I  did  not 
observe  the  paper  shake  very  much  in  hia  hand;  or  if  I  did,  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  fact.  His  voice,  when  he  commenced,  had  something  pe- 
culiar in  it,  and  was  like  that  of  a  man  agitated. 

By  Mr.  IngersoU.  I  made  no  note,  at  the  time,  of  these  proceedings. 
I  am  connected  with  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city — Mr, 
Brainerd's,  and,  formerly,  Dr.  Ely's.  I  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
house  in  Ranstead  Court,  to  get  a  seat  at  the  other  church.  Before  the 
vote  was  taken,  there  were  a  good  many  standing  about  where  I  was,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  gallery.  When  1  came  out  of  the  chnrcb,  I  was 
a  little  ahead  of  the  main  body,  and  walked  very  fast,  and  I  got  a  seat 
The  sexton  had  unlocked  the  door,  while  I  was  in  the  Square.  I  think  I 
saw  him  going  before  us.  I  am  not  positive,  hut  I  think  I  had  spoken  to 
him  that  morning — whether  at  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court  or  not,  I 
can't  say.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Cleaveland  say,  in  the  First  Presbyterian, 
Church,  that  he  had  been  agitated. 

Mr.  RoTidaU.     The  witness  has  fallen  into  a  slight  inaccuracy.     The 
first  motion  you  say  was  made  by  Dr.  Patton,  the  second  by  Dr.  Mason — 
Mr.  IngersoU-     I  object  to  this  method  of  examination:  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  rule  that  forbids  leading  questions. 

Judge  Bogert.     Mr.  Randall  only  stated  what  the  witness  had  said. 
Mr.  Bandall.     You  stated  that  Dr.  Beman  put  a  question,  after  Dr. 
Fisher  had  been  appointed  Moderator,     Now  recollect— was  it  Dr.  Be- 
man or  Dr.  Fisher  that  put  that  question? 

This  method  of  examination  was  objected  to,  but  the  objection  was 
overruled, 

Mr.  Dingee.  I  recollect  distinctly  that  it  was  Dr.  Fisher. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  On  my  way  down,  I  heard  the 
name  of  Dr.  Fisher.  I  was  on  the  stair-case,  behind  the  ladies,  when  I 
heard  it  I  heard  simply  the  name:  in  what  connexion,  or  from  where  it 
came,  I  cannot  say.  The  stair-case  comes  down  into  the  lobby.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  stairs  in  the  gallery  is  the  only  part  of  them  that  is  in  the 
house.  I  know  Dr,  Fisher.  There  he  is,  (pointing  him  out  in  the  courts 
room.)  When  I  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the  church.  Dr.  Fishet  was 
standing  near  where  Dr.  Beman  had  been  standing,  when  I  had  left  the 
gallery,  and  Dr.  Beman  was  near  him.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly  about 
their  position,  but  I  think  it  was  just  as  I  have  stated.  The  first  I  knew 
of  Dr.  Fisher's  being  Moderator  was  his  putting  that  vote.  I  then  sup- 
posed he  was  Moderator,  from  the  fact  of  his  putting  it  I  did  not  inquire, 
bat  was  afterwards  satisfied  that  it  was  so,  when  I  went  to  the  church, 
and  found  him  in  the  Moderator's  seat — I  mean  the  First  Church.     I  did 
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not  aUte  in  my  first  examination  that  Dr.  Fisher  was  appointed  Modera- 
tor. It  is  so  long  since  these  occuireoces  happened,  that  I  have  fo^tteo 
a  good  deal,  not  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  the  case. 

Dr.  Fisher — re-caUed.  From  the  acquaintance  which  I  have  had  with 
the  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  in  all  our 
judicatories,  I  should  say  that  when  a  motion  is  made,  the  Moderator  is 
judge  in  the  first  instance.  If  he  decides  that  it  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
person  making  the  motion  acquiesces,  there -is  an  end  of  it.  But  a  party 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved,  has  a  right  to  appeal  from  the  Moderator's 
decision  to  the  house.  It  is  then  the  imperious  duty  of  the  Moderator  to 
put  the  appeal:  he  can  never  finally  decide  upon  his  own  decision.  If  be 
persists  in  refusing  to  put  an  appeal,  he  virtually  abandons  his  office. 

Mr.  Preston.    This  is  clearly  mere  matter  of  argument 

Judge  Rogers.     The  witness  must  confine  himself  to  facts. 

Examination  continued.  I  have  known  of  thousands  of  appeals,  but 
never  of  an  appeal  upon  an  appeal.  Such  a  thing  would  he  a  perfect  ab- 
surdity. 

Mr,  Sergeant.     This  is  merely  the  witness's  opinion. 

Cross-examination  continued.  I  know  of  no  case,  where  two  ques- 
tions of  equal  grade  can  come  before  a  legislative  body  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 

Mr.  Sergeant.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  counsel  have  intima- 
ted a  difierent  opinion? 

Dr.  Fisher.     I  did  not  know  that  they  had. 

Mr.   S..    Were  you  present  at  the  examination  of  Mr.  Adair? 

Dr.  F.  I  was  present,  and  some  of  the  questions  1  heard,  but  some  I 
didn't  hear. 

The  next  evidence  offered  was, 

Apjiijid.  to  Con»t.~Qtn.  Rvlet.  R.  9.  "The  Uodcrator  mvf  speak  to  points  of  or- 
der, in  preference  to  other  rnembera,  nsaug  frocn  liii  seat  for  thit  purpose ;  and  ihall  de- 
cide question  a  of  order,  subject  lo  sn  appeal  to  thejudicBlory  bf  any  two  memberB." 

Jeff.  Manuai,  Sect.  IX—TilU  '•  Sptaker."  "  A  spealier  .may  be  renioTed  at  the 
will  of  the  houae,  and  a  speaker  pro  tempore  appointed.     2  Orey  1B6.  5  Grey,  134." 

td.  Sect.  XVII— TitU  "  Or<Ur  in  Debate."  "In  parliament,  all  decisiona  of  the 
speaker  ma;  be  controlled  bjr  tbe  house.    3  Orti/,  319." 

Mr.  Eliakim  Phelps — re'Called.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Presbjrteri- 
an  Church,  and  have  been  so  for  about  ten  years.  1  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  that  Church.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
blies of '31, '34,  and  '35,  and  was  present  at  thatof'36,a  partof  thatof '37, 
andmostofthe  Assembly  of  38.  I  have  taketi  some  pains  to  collect  informa- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  the  Assembly  of  1638.  I  am  gen- 
erally acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  various  churches  that  compose 
the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Randall.  Have  the  Old-school  portions  of  the  Church  any  geo- 
graphical advantages? 

This  question  was  objected  to,  but  the  objection  was  waved. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  can  state  in  general  terms,  that  the  Presbyteries  of 
Pennsylvania  are  what  are  generally  denominated  Old-school,  and  those 
Presbyteries,  which  have  generally  sent  representatives  of  the  New-school 
to  the  Assembly,  are  situated  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
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Church,  and  some  of  them  in  the  south-western  and  southern  portions. 
The  Old-school  have  the  advant3ge/)f  contiguity  over  the  New. 

Judge  Rogers.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  mean  that  they  live  nearer  to  Philadelphia — the  plane 
where  the  Assembly  usually  meets.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
in  regard  to  these  two  parties.  The  churches  of  the  Third  Presbytery  ■ 
are  sixteen  in  number,  and  those  of  both  the  other  Presbyteries  do  not 
together  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  Third  Presby- 
tery is  New-School.  There  was  a  church,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  latter  Presbyteries  ;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  house  has  been  sold  to  the  Catholics.  I  don't  know  how  this  is.  If 
the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  1838,  from  the  four  exscinded 
Synods,  and  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  had  voted,  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  majority  with  those  who  opposed  the 
excluding  acts.  I  have  estimated  that  there  would  have  been  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  favour  of  Dr.  Patton's  and  Dr.  Mason's  resolutions, 
and  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  them,  had  they  been  put  Of 
course  the  counsel  and  court  understand,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  but  I  judge  from  the  known  views  of  a  portion  of  the 
Presbyteries,  and  from  the  best  information  I  could  collect  in  regard  to 
some  others.  I  cannot  say,  without  reference  to  data,  how  many  Pres- 
byteries were  not  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  1S38.  I  can  tell  some- 
thing near  the  number  of  commissioners  absent,  who  were  generally 
reckoned  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  testimony  in  regard  to  this  point  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Bandall.  If  every  Presbytery  In  the  United  States  had  been 
fully  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  1S3S,  or  were  fully  represented  this 
day,  which  would  have  a  majority,  the  New  or  the  Old-school? 

Mr.  Preston.     Can  the  witness  state  this  from  his  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Randall.  I  ask  only  for  his  judgment  or  opinion,  not  supposing 
him  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  every  minister  in  the  United 
States.     I  will  confine  the  question  to  the  Assembly  of  1838. 

Mr.  Preston.  May  it  please  your  Honour,  there  are,  in  our  judgment, 
two  objections  to  this  question:  first,  that  it  is  irrelevant,  and  secondly, 
that  the  mere  opinion  or  conjecture  of  the  witness  is  asked  for.  We  will 
however  permit  it  to  be  put,  if  the  same  permission  is  hereafter  to  be  ac- 
corded on  the  other  side.  We  object  unless  this  be  the  understanding. 
If  allowed  to  go  fully  into  the  matter,  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  issue  thus 
offered. 

Mr  Randall.  I  offer  the  testimony  because  we  have  been  taunted 
with  being  a  minority.  ..We  must  however  submit  to  your  Honour's 
decision. 

Judge  Risers.  We  must  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  majority  or 
minority  of  those  who  actually  assembled  in  1838.  Some  other  tribunal 
must  decide  the  question  submitted. 

Mr.  Phelps — cross-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  did  not  state  that 
commissioners  from  the  Old-school  Presbyteries  had  superior  facilities  for 
getting  to  Philadelphia,  but  that  they  had  the  advantage  in  point  of 
contiguity.  I  did  not  say  they  had  advantages,  as  to  the  means  of  getting 
here.     I  cannot  say  they  have  superior  facilities  in  this  respect     I  have 
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no  knowledge  of  the  fact  I  do  not  know  enough  about  that  matter  to 
form  a  judgment,  to  be  given  under  04th.  I  am  a  travelling  agent  of  the 
Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society,  which  ia  a  branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  This  has  branches  all  over  the  United 
States-  The  senior  Board  is  in  Boston;  there  is  another  in  New  York, 
and  one  in  Cincinnati.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Philadelphia  Board. 
This  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  which 
embraces  all  of  the  United  States  out  of  New  England,  except  a  portion 
of  Michigan,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Board  at 
Boston  is  the  chief.  The  Central  American  Board  makes  annual  report* 
and  quarterly  returns  to  it,  but  is  independent  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  I  was  not  originally  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
was  ordained  in  1616,  and  have  been  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  about 
ten  years.  I  formerly  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  Geneva,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  exscind- 
ed Synods.  I  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  those  Synods  since  they 
were  exscinded.  In  prosecuting  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I 
am  led  as  far  as  Pittsburg  and  Erie;  and  once  a  year  have  been  as  far  south 
as  Richmond. 

Mr.  Preaton.  T  want  you  to'  tell  me  what  are  the  facilities  of  the 
churches  of  New  York  State,  compared  with  the  facilities  of  those  in  the 
Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  as  to  intercourse  with  Philadelphia^  expressed  in 
time. 

Mr.  Phelpa.  The  mails  come  in  about  four  days,  or  a  shorter  time, 
from  Geneva  to  Philadelphia.  Railroads  have  been  constructed  in  that 
country  since  I  left  there.  In  answering  the  question,  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  contiguity  or  distance,  I  meant  to  include  the  whole  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr.  Preston.  How  are  the  Presbyteries  of  Virginia  divided,  betwe«i 
the  Old  and  New  Schools? 

Mr.  Phelps.  There  are  some  Presbyteries  of  both  kinds  in  that  State. 
I  know,  at  least,  one  New-school  Presbytery  among  them — that  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  I  understand  is  partly  in  that  State.  I  hare 
understood,  that  in  the  whole  Synod  of  Virginia,  the  Old-school  have  a 
small  majority. 

Judge  Sogers.  I  think  these  matters  are  irrelevant;  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  both  the  court  and  jury,  that  I  should  interpose. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  witness  has  sworn  that  the  Old-school  have  the 
advantage  in  point  of  contiguity.  Now,  in  explanation  of  this,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  witness,  as  to  the  Presbyteries  in  the  whole  tract  of  the 
southern  and  south-western  States. 

Mr.  Randall,  We  mean  to  follow  up  the  testimony  offered,  by  evi- 
dence, to  prove  that  the  Old-school  majority  in  1837  was  merely  aecideQ- 
tal,  and  did  not  show  the  numerical  strength  of  the  parties. 

Judge  Sogers.    That  Is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  reject 

Mr.  Randall.  I  propose,  also,  to  offer  evidence  as  to  the  comparative 
means  of  intercourse. 

Judge  Sogers.  It  is  no  matter  whether  one  part  of  the  Church  is  more 
or  less  contiguous  than  another. 

Mr.  Aan^tf  next  read.  Form  of  Gov., Chap.  X.  Sec  7.  {yid.Ante. 
p.  23.) 
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Min.  qf  1837,  p.  523,  "  Statistical  Table."  The  PresbytoT  of 
Newborj'port,  reported  as  containiog  sixteen  ministers,  and  but  two  Pres- 
byterian churches. 

Mr.  RandaU.  If  this  evidence  does  not  fall  within  your  Honor's  de- 
cision, and,  if  it  does,  the  opposite  counsel  will  object,  I  propose  also  to 
read  the  report  of  the  Charleston  Union  Presbytery. 

Id.,p.  618 — 19.  Cliarleston  Union  Presbytery,  reported  as  containing 
twenty-ei^t  ministers,  and  only  eight  Presbyterian  churches. 

Min.  o/'1835,  p.  13.  "The  unflniAed  buaiaeaa  rf"  the  morning  wdh  resumed,  vii: 
the  conaideration  of  the  Overture  No.  13;  which  wu  commiltcS  to  Dr.  Uiller,  Dr. 
Hofe,  Dr.  Edgar,  Mr.  D.  Bllioti,  Mr.  McBtheaay,  Mr.  SiooeBireet,  and  Mr.  Banka. 

JHir.  1835.  ji.  26 — "The  consideration  of  the  report  on  oveitoreNo.  16,  was  resumed. 
Tbe6Ui  geoeral  reaolution  be iog  under  disc usbIod,  the  caaaiderstion  of  it  waspoetpoaed 
to  take  npa  subetitute,  which  beitig  reid  and  dtacuaaed,  was  adopted.  The  aeventh 
and  «l^lii  ireneral  reaolutiona  of  tba  report  were  Ihen  adopted.  The  preamble  waa 
adopt^.  The  queation  w«s  ihen  taken  oa  the  whole  report  aa  ameaded,  which  was 
adopted,  and  is  bb  follows : 

■■The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Memorial  and  PetitioD  of  a  number  of 
Miniate  re  and  Ruling  Elders  of  the' Preabyterian  Church,  and  certain  Other  papers  rela- 
ting to  the  same  or  allied  BDhjecta,  beg  leave  to  report, 

■■  That  tbejr  have  endeavoured  to  deliberate  on  the  said  Memorial  and  Petitint,  and 
other  papers  committed  to  them,  with  all  that  respect  which  the  character  of  those  ftom 
whom  tbej  come,  could  not  fail  to  inspire ;  end  with  all  the  calmness,  impartially  and 
■ulemnlty  which  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  they  have  addressed  the 
Assembly,  so  manifestly  demauda  ' 

■*The  committee,  therefore,  as  tbe  result  of  their  deliberations  on  the  docnmenta 
committed  to  them,  would  moet  respectively  lecommend  to  tbe  Assembly  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions,  viz. 

"  Retoltaion  VI.— Resolved,  that  ^hie  Assembly  deem  it  no  longer  desirable  that 
chnrchea  ahoukl  be  formed  in  our  Presbyterian  coooectioa  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ad  by  tbe  Anemtdy  end  the  General  Association  of  Canoecticut  in  1601.  Therefore, 
Resolved,  that  our  brethren  of  the  General  Asociation  of  Coonecticnt  be,  and  they 
hereby  are,  re^iectfully  requested  to  cooseut  that  said  plan  be,  from  and  after  the  neit 
■neetingof  that  Aeeociation,  declared  to  be  annulled.  And,  Resolved,  that  the  onnnlling 
of  said  plan  shall  not  in  any  wise  interfere  with  tbe  existeoee  and  lawfbl  operations  of 
efaarehea  which  have  been  already  tbrmed  on  this  plan. 

■*  VII.  Reaoived,  that  this  General  Assembly  seenocaose  either  to  terminate  oi  modi* 
tf  the  plan  of  correspondence  with  the  Asaociition  oi  our  Congregational  brethren  in 
New  Gogland.  That  correapondence  haa  been  long  established.  U  is  believed  to  have 
beea  prt^uclive  of  mutual  benefiL  It  is  now  divested  of  the  voting  power,  which 
alone  could  be  ctmaidered  as  infringing  on  tbe  conaiitution  of  our  Church  by  introdacing 
panom  clotiied  with  the  character  of  plenary  members  of  the  Assembly.  It  stands,  at 
jneseDt,  subataniially  on  the  aame  footing  with  the  viaits  of  our  brethren  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  oFEndand  and  Wales;  and  in  the  present  age  of  enlarged  counsel, 
and  of  combined  effort,  for  ibc  conversion  of  the  world,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  abol- 
i^ed.  Beaidea,  the  Asaembly  are  perauaded,  that  amidat  the  unceasing  and  growing 
intercourse,  between  the  Presbyterian  and  t^ngregational  Churches,  it  is  desiiahle  to 
have  that  intercourae  regulated  by  compacl,  and  of  course,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
introduce  terms  of  correspondence  even  if  they  did  not  already  eziaL" 

Rev.  Oliver  fFetmore — sworjt,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  I  have  been  for  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts.  I  belong 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  and  have  with  me  some  of  the  records  ot 
that  Presbytery. 

Mr,  Randall.    By  what  Presbytery  was  the  Rer>   Dr.  Camaban, 
President  of  Princeton  College,  ordained  ? 
16 
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Mr.  Hubbell.  We  object  to  the  question.  Dr.  Carnkhaa  was  not  even 
1  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1638. 

Mr.  Bandall.  We  propose  to  give  Dr.  Carnahan  as  an  example  of  an 
individual  ordained  in  one  of  the  exscinded  Synods,  but  who  came  out  of 
it  before  the  excision,  and  is  now  in  good  standing,  while  others,  by 
moving  within  the  bounds  of  those  Synods,  have  been  excluded.  Dr. 
Carnahan  we  ofier  as  an  example  of  the  former  kind-,  and  shall  afterwards 
'  present  the  case  of  Dr.  Richards,  who  was  ordained  by  a  Presbytery  in 
New  Jersey,  but  has  since  moved  to  Auburn,  and  is  among  those  exscinded 
in  1S37.  We  want  to  show  the  unjust  practical  operation  of  the  exscind- 
ing acts. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  have  heard  enough  of  unjust  excisions,  of  acts  of 
which  we  are  ashamed.  We  have  done  nothing  of  which  we  are 
ashamed — nothing  unjust,  The  acts  so  frequently  characterized  as  acts 
of  excision,  are  not  so  by  any  means.  They  provide  expressly  for  the 
continuance  in  the  church  of  all  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  congregations, 
that  will  simply  report  their  names  to  regular  Presbyteries.  If  Dr. 
Richards  has  been  excluded,  he  has  only  to  report  his  name  to  the  nearest 
or  most  convenient  Presbytery,  and  he  will  be  received.  No  injustice 
has  been  done  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Carnahan  is  President  of  Princeton 
College;  and  what  have  we  to  do  with  him?  Will  this  testimony  help  us 
to  decide  which  is  the  true  General  Assembly  ?  Suppose  that  one  of  these 
gentlemen  does  sufiTer  some  inconvenience,  does  this  establish  the  legiti- 
macy of  either  body?  Does  it  tend  in  the  remotest,  the  most  reflective 
manner  to  do  so?  Look  at  the  qualifications  of  these  acta,  which  are 
called  acts  of  excision,  though  merely  administrative  acts.  Our  opponents 
say  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  destructive  of  their  rights ;  but  the  sole 
difficulty  lies  in  their  obstinacy,  and  their  desire  to  give  laws  to  us. 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  reported  to  be  several  churches  and  ministers, 
if  not  one  or  two  Presbyteries,  now  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of 
said  Synods,  which  are  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  be  it, 
therefore,  further  resolved,  that  all  such  churches  and  ministers  as  wish  to 
unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  for  admission  into  those  Pres- 
byteries belonging  to  our  connection  which  are  most  convenient  to  their 
respective  locations  ;  and  that  any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being 
strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connection  with 
either  of  said  Synods,  as  may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed 
to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the  next 
General  AMembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon." 

Is  there  any  excision  in  that  ?  Here  were  certain  bodies,  which,  in 
their  infancy,  were  admitted  into  our  communion,  that  we  might  foster 
and  protect  them.  Time  rolls  on;  they  have  out-grown  the  necessity 
of  protection,  and  are  called  upon  either  to  go  out  from  us,  or  adapt 
themselves  to  our  system.  They  will  do  neither.  They  even  wish  to 
govern  us.  They  inflict  discipline  upon  us,  and  when  we  attempt  to  inflict 
it  on  them  in  return,  they  put  up  the  shield  of  Congregationalism,  and  lau|^ 
us  to  acorn.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  submit 
to 'our  forms  of  government,  and  throw  off  their  Congr^ationalism,  or 
retire  from  among  us.  It  became  our  imperative  duty  to  perform  the  acta 
complained  of^  to  prevent  a  dismemberment  of  the  Church . 

Our  oppooents  have  chosen  a  certain  issue,  and  by  it  they  must  abide. 
Is  that  issue,  whether  Dr.  Carnahan  or  Dr.  Richards  has  suffered  an  incon- 
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Tenience?  Indeed,  if  they  complain  of  inconvenience,  it  ia  only  becauao 
they  don't  read  the  resolution  which  I  hare  jiist  quoted.  I  know  Dr. 
Carnahan  by  reputation.  He  has  removed  to  Princeton,  and  may  have 
been  represented  in  the  Assembly  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  has  been  affected 
by  the  disowning  acts,  if  indeed  they  have  aSectcd  him  at  all,  ia  collateral 
to  this  issue,  and  very  remote  from  it.  I  hope  your  Honour  will  exclude 
all  these  collateral  facta.*  When  we  have  attempted  to  rebut  those  that 
have  been  admitted,  the  offer  has  been  rejected  by  the  court  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  we  must  meet  them  at  the  first  onset,  by  objecting  to  their 
introduction.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  any  of  our  proceedings:  to  say 
that  we  are  is  a- gratuitous  assumption.  After  this  long  endurance  we 
shall  at  last  have  an  opportunity  to  make  our  defence,  and  show  the 
justice  of  the  disowning  acta.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  pith  of  the  mat- 
ter. What  have  we  to  do  with  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  Dr.  Carna- 
han, or  Dr.  Richards  ?  In  fact  if  they  have  suffered  inconvenience,  it 
must  have  been  from  their  own  free  choice. 

Mr.  Handall.  This  is  a  very  interesting  question,  perhaps  the  moat 
'  interesting  that  has  been  presented.  Our  proceedings  in  1838  were  pre- 
dicated on  the  unlawful  excision — the  detrusion,  of  four  Synods  from  the 
Church.  We  say  that  this  detrusion  was  contrary,  not  merely  to  the 
ConatitutioQ  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  com- 
mon sense.  We  now  wish  to  follow  out  the  acts  of  1 837  in  their  practical 
effects — not  on  any  particular  individual,  locality  or  domicil;  but  their 
effects  in  general.  We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that 
inconvenience  is  suffered  in  an  individual  instance  ;  but  we  want  to  show 
the  universal  operation  of  the  acts  referred  to — that  by  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  a  person's  residence  he  is  either  excluded,  or  left  un- 
touched. If  the  testimony  now  offered  be  allowed,  we  shall  then  eo 
farther,  and  show  that  a  clergyman  ordained  in  New  Jersey,  by  merely 
residing  within  the  infected  region  is  disfranchised  and  disrobed.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  [Mainly  relevant?  We  shall  give  the  instance  of  a 
professor,  who  at  the  time  of  the  excision  was  not  touched,  but  by  his 
entry  into  one  of  the  four  Synods  has  been  excluded.  All  this  goes  to 
show  the  practical  effects  of  the  exscinding  acts.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  was  no  injustice  in  those  acts — that  they  excluded  no  one ;  but  you 
have  Just  heard  a  resolution  read,  declaring,  that  the  individuals  on  whom 
they  were  intended  to  operate,  in  order  to  be  received  back  into  the 
Church,  must  come  and  apply,  as  persons  not  belonging  to  it,  show  that 
they  are  Presbyterians,  and  undergo  an  examination.  They  are  to  be 
received,  only,  as  members  from  an  entirely  foreign  association  may  be.^ 
Unless  Uiey  come  in  this  manner,  they  are  told,  "  We  do  not  know  you. 
We  are  the  arbitrary  judges  as  £o  whom  w^e  will  recognise.  Yet  no  injus- 
tice  is  done  you,  for  we  have  provided  a  method  by  which  you  may  be 
restored  to  your  old  footing.  We  have  done  you  no  injustice  for  you  may 
be  pardoned."  I  say  that  these  men  are  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
tiiey  had  never  belonged  to  the  Church.  When  a  Presbytery  is  excluded, 
all  the  ministers  and  individuale  within  its  jurisdiction  are  cut  off.  And 
while  these  individuals  and  judicatories  are,  as  it  is  said,  invited  to  apply 
for  re-admission,  no  pledge  or  promise  is  given,  that  they  will  be  re- 
admitted upon  such  application.  The  question  is  left  open — as  completely 
open  BB  if  they  came  from  any  other  bodies. 
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One  word  u  to  the  Plan  of  1901.  I  say  that  that  Plan  never  admit- 
ted Congregationalists  into  the  Preabyterian  Church;  that  it  did  not  con- 
template their  admisaton;  that  none  could  be  admitted  under  it  Those 
venerable  men  who  formed  it,  were  not  guilty  of  the  heresy  of  admitting 
Congregational  ministers  into  their  communion.  It  has  been  said,  that 
those  excluded  by  the  acts  of  1837,  wish  to  rule  their  brethreu,  and  will 
not  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  C^u^ch.  These  are  en- 
tirely gratuitous  assertions;  if  they  can  be  supported  by  evidence,  the 
time  for  such  evidence  to  be  offered  will  come  by-and-by.  Where  is 
there,  as  yet,  any  proof,  that  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  detruded — 
a  very  graphic  word — have  ever  refused  to  submit  to  Presbyterian  gov- 
ernment and  discipline?  No  such  thing  has  been,  or  ever  can  be  proved. 
We  want  to  show,  that  this  was  an  indiscriminate  and  ruthlesss  exercise 
of  power — the  driving  out  and  dissolving  large  bodies  of  men,  without 
any  regard  to  their  particular  tenets.  That  the  extent  of  the  exclusion 
depended  merely  on  geographical  limits.  The  cases  of  the  two  individuals 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  singular.  Their  cases  are  the  cases  of 
all  similarly  situated.  I  have  chosen  to  instance  these  two  men,  Dr. 
Carnahan  and  Dr.  Richards — both  heads  of  colleges,  in  order  to  place  in 
bold  relief  the  unjust  and  unwarrantable  nature  of  the  acts  of  excision. 
To  show  that  the  exclusion  did  not  depend  upon  the  individual,  but  upon 
the  location  of  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged. 

We  desire  that  all  the  features  of  this  case  should  be  developed  before 
the  court,  in  order  that  its  intrinsic  characler  may  be  understood.  The 
whole  crime  of  the  five  hundred  and  nine  ministers  who  have  been  cut 
off  is,  that  they  happened  to  be  Presbyterian  ministers  in  good  reput^ 
belonging  to  Synods,  within  the  bound!s  of  which  were  a  few  Congrega- 
tional churches.  This  was  the  very  head  and  front  of  their  offending. 
They  happened  to  live  within  an  infected  district — we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
hibit a  map  of  it — a  district  in  which  there  was  a  Congregational  churdi. 
This  we  are  at  liberty  to  prove. 

Mr.  Hubbell  says  that  thesegentlemen  were  not  detruded;  that  no  in- 
justice has  been  done  them.  They  have  been  told,  "  You  may  do  just 
what  any  other  strangers  might — apply  for  admission;  and  then  we  will 
take  such  order  in  regard  to  your  cases,  as  in  the  exercise  of  e  sound 
judgment  we  may  thinlt  proper."  And  a  strict  or  lenient  hand  would  be 
extended  to  them,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  body  to  which  they 
might  apply. 

Mr._  IjigersoU.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  Honour's  decision  of  yester- 
day, covers  all  this  ground  and  a  great  deal  more.  The  court  then  decided 
that  the  testimony  offered  in  regard  to  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Albany  was  foreign  to  the  case.  The  fact  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
New  Jersey,  or  any  Presbyterian  minister  at  all — and  certainly  there  are 
none  more  respectable  than  the  one  who  has  been  mentioned — has  not 
been  excluded,  while  some  others  have,  is  equally  foreign  and  irrelevant 
What  is  the  question  now  proposed  ?  Your  Honour  has  admitted  testi- 
mony of  certain  resolutions  being  passed  in  1837,  by  the  effect  of  which  it 
is  contended  that  certain  commissioners  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly 
of  1838.  We  say  that  nobody  was  excluded — nobody  entitled  to  a  seat 
in  any  view  of  the  case.  This  is  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the  jury. 
An  inquiry  was  proposed  yesterday,  designed  to  indicate,  that,  by  the  pas- 
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sage  of  certain  resolutiona,  either  a  door  was  opened,  through  which  we 
went  too  far;  or  a  door  being  opened,  we  did  not  go  far  enough.  This  , 
testimony  was  rejected,  an djon  the  ground,  that  the  legality  of  what  the  As- 
sembly had  done  in  certain  cases,  was  not  to  be  determined  by  proof  of 
what  it  had  failed  to  do,  or  had  not  done,  in  certain  other  cases.  The  evi- 
dence now  offered  seems  to  me  farther  still  from  the  merits  of  the  case.  If 
the  partial  operation  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  case  of  whole 
Syn6dfl,  be  irrelevant,  what  has  the  hardship  or  rigour  of  their  operation 
on  single  iodiriduals  to  do  with  the  subject?  Is  the  constitutionality  of 
these  acts  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  their  effect  in  some  particular 
instances?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  inquiry  is  totally  foreign  to  the 
subject  The  question  before  the  court  respects  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
tion of  certain  trustees.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  as  to  the  vast  mass  of 
Presbyterians,  throughout  the  whole  country;  we  are  now  contined  to  the 
Assembly  of  1838,  and  those  who  claim  to  have  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it, 
and  to  elect  trustees.  These  investigations  go  to  show  a  hypothetical  or 
actual  state  of  things,  not  bearing  at  all  upon  the  issue. 

Judge  Rogers.  This  is  nothing  more  thin  showing  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  those  acts;  but  that  may  be  shown  in  the  ailment,  more 
properly  than  by  evidence  as  to  particular  cases. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondents  proposed  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Wet< 
more. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  oannot  cross-examine  upon  any  points  on  which 
be  has  not  been  examined  in  chief. 

Judgt  Sogert.  You  can,  however,  make  him  your  own  witness.  But 
if  it  is  proposed  to  go  into  new  matter,  you  had  better  wait  till  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  offer  the  Minutes  of  1837,  page  442,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  2d,  the  Rev.  Norris  Bull  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  serve  for  four  years.  On 
the  Monday  following,  the  act  exscinding  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva, 
and  Genesee  was  passed,  {Id.  p.  444,}  by  the  operation  of  which  Mr. 
Bull  was  excluded  from  the  Church,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Rochester,  in  the  Synod  of  Genesee,  which  appears  from  the  same 
Minutes,  page  541. 

Mr.  tSmbroae  PP%Ue — awom.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  year  1838.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1838,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  relators  in  this 
case  applied  for  admission  to  seats  in  the  Board.  All  the  relators  applied, 
but  John  R.  Neff  did  not  while  I  was  present  The  members  present  re- 
fused to  recognise  them  as  trustees,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  that 
effect,  from  which  I  dissented. 

Cro9t-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  I  am  placed  in  the  New-school 
party:  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  my  belonging  to  it.  I  have  been 
active  in  the  management  of  this  case,  and  of  the  measures  preliminary  to  it 

The  next  evidence  offered. 

Form  ({/■  OoBoniMmt  Cht^ter  III. — "  Of  the  Officer*  of  the  Chweh." 
"  Seel.  2.  The  ordinary  and  perpetoal  officers,  in  the  Church  tn,  BUhop  or  Pat- 
ton;  the  repreaentativea  orthe  people,  uwullj  atfled  Ruimg  Elder*,  and  beacoat." 

M.  CStapltr  Vni. — "Of  Church  Governmenl,  and  the  wveral  kind*  of  Jvdieatorie*." 
'*8ect,  1.  It  ia  abBolately  necenar;  that  (he  governiaent  of  the  Church  ba^ercitod 
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tudsr  Mine  certain  ud  definite  form.  And  ws  bold  it  to  be  expedient,  and  agneiUe 
to  Scriptare,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  ChriBiianB,  that  the  Church  be  governed 
by  Cong retra lion al,  Preabfterial,  and  Synodieal  Assemblies.  In  full  consitlency  with 
thia  belier,  we  embrace  in  Lhe  spirit  of  charity,  those  Chrialiana  who  differ  from  u>,  in 
opinion  or  practice,  on  these  lubjects. 

"  2.  Th«fle  Assemblies  ought  not  to  poesesa  anj  civil  jnriadiction,  nor  to  inSict  any 
civil  penaltiea.  Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  spirii  ml,  and  that  only  ministerial  and 
declantive.  Thev  pwsess  lhe  right  of  requiring  obedieoce  to  the  lawaof  Cbrist;  and 
of  excluding  the  disobedient  and  disorderly,  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  To 
give  efficiency,  however,  to  this  necessary  and  scriptural  authority,  they  possess  the 
powers  requisite  for  obtaining  evidence  and  inflictintr  censure.  Thfy  can  call  befure 
Ibem  any  offender  against  the  order  and  government  of  the  Church ;  they  can  require 
■nembera  of  their  own  raciety,  to  appear  and  give  testimony  in  the  cause ;  but  ibe  high' 
est  punishment  to  which  their  authorily  extends,  is  to  exclude  the  contomacious  and 
impenilent  from  the  congreeation  of  believers." 

Atiembly't  Digeil,  pp.  28, 29. — "  Sect  11.  No  Corresponding  Hembers  can  be  ad' 
mitted  into  the  Assembly. 

"Upon  motion  it  was  agreed,  that,  whereas  this  AEsembly,  copying  the  example  of 
their  predeccBSors,  hsve  admitted  aeveral  ministers,  who  are  not  commiasioners,  to  join 
in  their  deliberalioha  and  conclueians,  but  not  to  vote  on  any  question.  And  although 
this  Assembly  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  wiaa  counsels  snd  friendly  assistance  of 
these  corresponding  ministers,  neverthcleea,  on  mature  delibemtion,  it  was  RtK^ted  ai 
the  opinion  of  this  house ; 

*■  1.  That  no  delegated  bod^  has  a  right  to  transfer  its  povers,  or  any  part  thereof, 
unless  express  provision  is  in  its  constitution. 

■■  2.  That  this  Assembly  is  a  delegated  body,  and  no  mch  proviaton  is  in  its  conttitn- 
tion. 

"3.  Although  such  admiaaion  baa  hitherto  produced  no  bad  conseqnences,  it  may,  ne- 
vertheless, at  some  futuie  day,  be  applied  to  party  purposes,  and  cauae  embarrtMiment 
end  delay.— Wherefore,  Rtudttd, 

"  4.  And  lastly.  That  the  practiceof  this  Assembly,  in  this  case,  ought  not  to  be  used 
as  a  precedent  in  future.— 1791.    Vol.  I.  page  42. 

Anetnbly't  Digt$l,p.  S23. — "Sect.  6.  No  person  to  be  condemned  withonldue  no- 
tice of  the  accusation  against  him. 

"  It  was  Raolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  no  man  or  body  of  men,  agreeably 
to  the  constitution  of  this  Church,  ought  to  be  condemned  or  censured,  without  having 
noiio  of  the  accusation  sgiinst  him  or  them,  and  notice  given  for  trial. — Vol.  L  p.  77. 
1793." 

It  was  agreed  by  lhe  counsel  that  the  whole  of  the  book,  entitled  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  &.c,  was  to  be  considered  as  in 
evidence. 

Mm.  1821,  p.  9. — "  The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod,  presented  as  Uieir  report,  the  following  minutes  of  proceed- 
ings, viz. 

■'  The  committee  sppointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby lerian  Church, 
and  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Generat  Synod  of  the  Aasociale  Reformed  Church, 
to  confer  witb  respect  to  a  union  of  the  two  bodies,  met  at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Smith, 
E»q.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Green  was  chqsen  chairman  sf  the  meeting,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Lind,  secretary.     The  buainess  was  introduced  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Green. 

•■On  motion  of  Dr,  Blatchrord,  seconded  by  Dr.  Msson,  it  was  resolved,  unanimously, 
■s  the  judgment  of  the  conferring  committees,  that  a  union  of  lhe  two  churches  is  both 
desirable  and  practicable. 

"  The  following  srticles  were  then  proposed,  and  unanimously  approved  as  the  basis 
of  such  a  unioa 

"  The  different  Presbyteries  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chnrch,  shall  either  retain 
their  separate  organization,  or  shall  be  amalgamated  with  tboee  of  the  General  AsMin- 
biy,  at  ibelr  own  choice.  In  the  former  caae,  they  diall  have  as  full  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  any  other  PresbyterieB  in  the  united  body,  and  shall  attach  tbemaelvea  to  the 


"  3.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  under  the  care  of  the  General  AaMmbly, 
■nd  the  Tbedcyical  Seminary  of  the  Asaociate  Reformed  Church  shall  be  cr-  -'''—' 
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"  8.  Whereu  moniei  to  (he  unouDt  of  between  nine  BDd  ten  tbonnnd  dolhirai  vrtiich 
were  given  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Aasociate  Rerormed  Cburoh,  and  of  which  tfa* 
interest  or  product  only  wsb  to  be  applied  to  the  aupport  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
were  necsBsarily  [i«ed  in  the  current  expenscB  thereof;  which  monies  bo  expended  were 
aaBumed  by  the  Synod  as  its  own  debt,  at  an  interest  of  ae  re  n  per  cent;  The  unitrd  body 
agree  lo  make  a  jaiot  effort  to  repay  the  aatne,  and  will  apply  the  inlereat  accruing 
ttiereon  to  the  maiatenance  of  a  Pro/tMortkip  of  Biblical  Ltterature,  in  Ihe  Semina* 
ty  at  Princeton,  analogous  to  that  which  now  e;<ists  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Churcb, 
and  until  mch  proreasorship  shail  he  established,  the  said  interest  or  product  shall  ba 
UBed  fur  ibe  Keoeral  purpt«es  of  the  Seminary. 

■*4  The  Theological  Library  and  Funds  belongins  to  iha  Associate  Kefiinned  Churcb, 
■ball  be  tniDsfErred  and  belong  Lo  the  Semiuiry  al  Princeton. 

"These  articien  having  been  approved,  were  ordered  to  be  transcribed  4Im1  BigntS, 
mad  a  copy  of  them  tranamilted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriaa  Churcb, 
■nd  the  General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Beformed  Church,  respectively. 

"  The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dickey. 

"  All  wbich  ia  respectfully  submitted. 

"  Asbbel  Green,  Samuel  Blaichford,  Joho  McDowell,  Henry  Soaihard,  B^jamia 
Strong,  J.  U.  Mason,  Ebenezer  Dichey,  John  Lind,  William  Wilson,  Joseph  bushing, 

"  The  fbregoiug  report  having  been  read,  and  duly  considered,  was  unanimoiuly 
sdop'ed, 

"Ordered,  that  the  committee  of  conference  on  this  subject,  wait  on  the  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  inform  them  of  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  union  on 
the  part  of  this  General  Assembly, 

Jaiti.  1822,  p.  1 1. — "  The  following  communication  from  tbe  GeiMral  Synod  of  tba 
Assoetats  Reformed  Church,  was  received  and  read,  viz, 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Synod  approve  and  hereby  do  ratify  the  Plan  of  Union  between 
the  General  Awambly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Anociale  Reformed  Cborob, 
proposed  by  ccmmisaioners  from  said  Churches. 

"  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  ot  the  Aaaociate  Reformed  Chorch 
of  Philadelphia,  21et  May,  1632. 

^  JiMSi  L&nnn,  Moderator, 
J.  AnBDOELi,  Clerk. 

■■  Resolved,  That  a  eopy  of  the  tbora  resolution,  anthenticated  by  the  ModaratAr  aod 
clerk,  be  Amediaiely  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Churcb,  and 
that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dickey  and  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  be  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
the  AsMmbly  with  said  resolution. 

J.  ARBUCKLE,  Clerk. 

"The  committee  from  the  Synod  of  the  Aasociate  Reformed  Chorch  appeared  in  thtt 
Assembly,  and  the  resolution  was  read. 

"  Wruiupoh,  ReK>lved,  That  the  Assecnbly  receive  this  communication  with  great 
pleasure;  and  the  Rev.  Jonas  Coe,  D.  D.,  Ihe  Rev.  Thomas  M'.^uley,  L.  L.  D.,  the 
Rev.  William  Gray,  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Divie  Belhune  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  wait  upon  said  Synod ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Ihe  diffurent  Presby- 
teries under  Ihe  care  of  the  Synod,  cannot  appointdelegatea  to  attend  the  present  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  cordially  to  invite  all  the  delegates  to  Ue  Synod,  to  take  thetr  seats  in 
this  bouse,  aa  members  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Resolved,  moreover,  that  the  committee  aforesaid  be  directed  to  reouesl  ihe  mem- 
bera  of  said  Synod,  to  attend  this  Assembly  on  to-morrow,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  that  we 
may,  nnitedly,  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  consummation  of  this  union." 

Dr.  Erakine  Mason — re-called.  I  have  never  koown  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  re-ordination  of  ministers  received  from  other  denomina- 
tions into  the  Preahyterian  Church.  My  father  was  admitted  into  that 
Churcb  under  the  union  of  1S21,  but  he  was  never  re-ordatned.  There 
are  instances  in  the  Preshytery  of  Ffew  York,  of  clergymen  who  have 
come  from  the  mother  country,  in  regard  to  whom  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served. 

Croaa-txanUned  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  The  Second  Presbytery  of  New 
York  never  required  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  subscribed.    They 
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thenuelTes  don't  ase  it  The  book  of  the  Asaociate  Reformed  Church  is 
the  one  under  which  thej  act  The  form  of  goremment  of  that  Church 
differs  from  the  Presbyterian  form,  in  several  important  respects.  The 
Confession  of  Faith  of  both  Churches  is  the  same:  it  is  the  Westminster 
Confession.  I  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New- 
York.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian  in  its  form  of 
ffOTemment:  it  has  elders  and  church  sessions.  Foreign  ministers  apply- 
ing for  admission  into  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  are  subjected 
to  examination  and  a  year's  probation.  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who 
come  from  across  the  Atlantic.  That  is  the  Presbytery  to  which  I  now 
belong.  We  require,  in  the  Third  Presbytery,  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  the  part  that  relates  to  civil  magistrates,  was  altered  by  both  the 
Associate  Reformed  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Duncan  against 
the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  the  respon- 
dents here.  Dr.  Green,  ^ve  evidence  in  regard  to  some  of  the  questions 
now  agitated.  When  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel  engaged 
in  that  case,  has  his  notes  here,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
them.    With  this  exception,  we  here  close  our  case. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON— 4  o'clock. 

HB.  HUBBZLL's  OPBHmG. 

Mr.  Hubbell  opened  the  caw  for  the  Respondents,  as  follows ; 

May  it  please  the  Court — Gentkmen  of  the  Jury — You  hare  been 
engaged  nearly  a  week,  In  listening  to  a  serieB  of  attacks,  (so  to  speak,] 
made  by  the  witnesses,  and  the  counsel  of  the  Relators,  upon  the  party 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  the  honour  to  represent;  and  we  have 
been  compelled,  by  the  decorum  of  the  court,  to  sit  and  sil^tly  endure  It 
I  cannot  flatter  myself,  that  these  attacks  have  made  no  impression  preju- 
dicial to  my  clients.  You  would  be  more  or  less  than  human,  had  they 
DoL  I  only  ask  you  now,  to  give  me  your  undivided  attention,  while  I 
shall  endeavour  to  obliterate  these  impressions,  by  stating  snccinctly,  the 
true  history  of  this  controversy.  I  engage  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind, 
of  the  purity  of  my  clients'  motives,  and  of  the  justice  and  legality  of 
their  proceedings. 

'    In  order  properly  to  preface  our  defence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze 
the  case  nude,  or  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  Relators. 

It  seems  to  have  divided  itself  into  two  heads  of  charge  or  inquiry. 
First,  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  called  by  our  adverBa- 
idea,  aflectedly  and  &r  industria  "TIte  sets  al  excision,"  but  which, 
according  to  a  fairer  nomenclature  should  be  called  "  declarations  of  dis- 
connection or  disowning  acts,"  for  by  these  acts,  certain  Synods  were 
simply  pronounced  to  be  no  part  of  our  church.  Second,  The  process  of 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly  in  183S,  by  which  our  adversaries 
assert,  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  sceptre,  and  by  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  true  succession. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  Relators,  (as  far  as  I  can  gather 
their  meaning,]  consider  it  merely  ancillary  to  the  second,  and  indeed,  his 
Honour  only  admitted  testimony  on  this  first  point,  as  explanatory  of  that 
adduced,  or  to  be  adduced,  on  the  second.  In  other  words,  the  Relators 
have  attempted  to  show,  that  certain  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1838,  were  excluded  from  their  seats,  in  furtherance  of  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1S37,  and  assuming  the  infirmity  of 
those  acts,  to  deduce  from  thence  the  invalidity  of  this  ercluaion  in  1S38. 
This  distinction  must  he  carefully  observed,  as  I  shall  presently  demon- 
strate to  you,  that  the  Relators  are  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  their 
own  case,  to  admit,  that  notwithstanding  those  acts  of  alleged  dismember- 
ment passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1S37,  that  Assembly  retained 
its  constitutional,  unimpaired  existence,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  its 
session. 

As  regards  the  Relators'  second  point,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 

they  do  not  contend  that  the  exclusion  by  the  clerks,  from  the  Gteneral 

Assembly  of  1838,  of  the  delegates,  fnmi  the  Presbyteries  in  the  fiiur 

Synods,  violates  the  organization  of  1838.    They  apparently  admit  that 
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the  Assembly  of  1833,  like  that  of  1837,  might  have  existed  or  lived, 
without  the  vivifying  presence  of  those  delegates.  They  merely  contend 
that  the  exclusion  was  unlawful,  and  seok  in  its  unlawfulness  a  jiislifica- 
tion  for  certain  ulterior  operations,  which  they  now  declare  to  have  been 
a  removal  of  the  offending  ofEcera,  but  which  were,  as  we  shall  show, 
adopted  by  them  with  a  different  view  and  purpose. 

1 'hey  contend  that  the  General  Assembly  had  a  right  to  remove  the 
clerks  who  excluded  these  delegates  and  the  Moderator,  who,  as  they  as- 
sert, refused  to  allow  the  Assembly  to  correct  the  misconduct  of  the 
clerks  in  this  particular;  and  although  they  admit  that  a  clear  majority  of 
the  members  sf^roved  the  conduct  of  the  clerks  and  the  Moderator,  yet, 
as  this  majority  sat  indignantly  silent,  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  made  a  dis- 
orderly motion,  if  motion  it  may  be  called,  and  treated  it  as  a  tumult  »nd 
an  outrage,  they  must  have, been  considered  to  have  voted  affirmatively. 
In  other  words,  that  this  was  a'vole  of  the  house,  setting  up  an  opposing 
oi^nization,  and  committing  suicide  u;)on  its  own. 

When  their  case  is  divested  of  all  extrinsic  circumstances,  it  resolves 
itself  into  this  one  narrow,  and  truly  absurd  position,  viz.  *'  TAat  the 
majority,  tohen  Ihey  meant  'No,'  and  declared  their  meaning  in 
every  possible  mode,  but  the  vse  of  that  monosyllable,  must  be  con- 
strued to  have  meant '  Yes.' "  As  we  conceive,  all  the  other  evidence, 
by  which  you  have  been  wearied,  is  foreign  to  this  cause;  and  this  will  be 
apparent,  when  you  reflect  that  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  remove  its 
officers,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  not  confined  to  the  exigency  of  their  miscon- 
duct, but  may  be  exercised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembljr,  with  or 
without  reason,  " stat  pro  ratione  voluntas"  Our  adversaries  maintain 
that  the  Assembly  did  remove  these  officers:  if  it  did,  why  then  have 
days  been  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  they  were  deserving  of  re- 
moval ? 

They  may  perhaps  mean  to  say,  "These  officers  committed  a  wrong, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  upheld  them,  it  was  therefore  licensable 
for  the  minority  to  practice  this  legerdemain,  although  it  is  manifest  it 
could  only  have  succeeded  by  surprise,  misconception,  and  error." 

If  the  members  from  the  disowned  Synods  have  been  injured,  (which 
we  deny)  surely  there  was  some  method,  by  which  they  and  their  la- 
Tourers  might  have  brought  this'quesiion  of  their  right  to  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly, before  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  without  the  indecorous  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  183S,  and  without  destroying  the  rights  of 
those  opposed  to  them.  But,  as  we  fear,  they  have  been  governed  by 
another  spirit,  [engendered  no  doubt  by  honest  but  mistaken  motives) 
and  hare  sought  to  make  a  profit  from  this  supposed  injury.  Not  content 
with  regaining  their  own  rights,  they  seek  to  usurp  those  of  others. 

Such,  gentlemen  is  the  case  of  the  relators.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
restrict  them  to  what  we  consider  the  true  issue  formed  by  the  pleadings. 
His  Honour,  however,  has  not  sustained  these  endeavours,  and  we  have 
aubmitted,  as  we  hope  with  grace,  to  his  decision, although  it  entails  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  being  as  discursive  as  the  relators  have  been. 

This  unhappy  Church  has  been  for  years  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
Its  dismemberment  might  therefore  have  been  predicted  long  before  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  This  division  is  not  a  mere  logomachy,  or  war  of 
word^  as  the  cooosel  for  the  relators  his  asserted,  but  a  wide  variance  in 
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tenetfl.  Tenets  so  dissimilar,  that  like  liquids  of  different  gravity  and 
consistency,  they  cannot  be  comminf^led.  It  is  a  substantial  difference  on 
some  of  the  most  affecting;  subjects  of  human  consideration. 

Our  party  are  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Church.  Their  party  accept  them  only  for  substance  of  doctrine.  They 
cannot  and  do  not  dispute  our  Presbyterianism,  J]ut  M»>j  is  of  a  more 
equivocal  character,  though  they  decline  from  the  standards  in  different 
degrees  of  departure.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  right,  others  are  widely 
wrong.  ■ 

Our  doctrines  are  taught  at  the  Seminary  of  Princeton,  in  all  their  pu- 
rity. That  Institution  has,  from  its  origin,  been  the  principal  seat  of  or- 
thodoxy. There  it  is  taught  with  fidelity,  defended  with  zeal,  and 
adorned  with  learning.  The  other  party  have  their  seminaries,  where 
their  peculiar  views  are  inculcated,  and  from  whence  they  are  diffused 
with  indefatigable  diligence. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  a  few  fundamental  differences  of  tenet 
One  principally  to  be  marked,  for  it  is  the  root  of  many  others,  ts  an 
abstract  opinion  in  regard  to  theology  itself.  We  maintain  that  it  ema- 
nated from  the  Almighty,  in  his  revelations,  in  a  stale  of  entire  perfection. 
That  it  sprung  from  the  mind  of  the  Deity  in  its  full -developed,  adult  pro- 
portions, and  knew  no  infancy,  or  yourh.  Our  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  theology  is  an  advancing,  improvable  science.  That 
the  old  formularies  of  the  Christian  faith  are  too  antiquated  for  this  en- 
lightened age! 

Another  subject  of  difference  is  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  or  fall,  upon 
Iiis  post»'ity.  Our  party  maintain  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his 
posterity — that  it  is  made  their  sin.  We  subject  our  mere  human  reason 
to  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  holy  writ,  and  for  an  explanation  humbly 
wait  the  great  teacher  Death.  Our  adversaries  on  the  contrary  maintain 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  hts  posterity,  and  made  their  sin, 
but,  that  by  Adam's  fall.  It  is  made  absolutely  certain  and  necessary  (in 
some  incomprehensible  manner)  that  each  and  all  hia  posterity  will  sin. 

Another  subject  of  difference  is  one  which  no  human  being,  whether 
Philosopher,  or  Christian,  can  contemplate  with  indifference.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  Deity  over  our  moral  nature.  Our  party  maintain  that  he' 
IS  Almighty,  not  only  over  the  physical,  but  the  moral  constitution  of 
man,  and  that  by  a  single  act  of  hia  will  he  can  make  his  creature  good, 
bow  deeply  soever  that  creature  may  be  immersed  in  depravity  and 
crime.  The  other  party  have  sought  to  limit  Omnipotence,  and  say, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  but  no  farther,"  They  maintain  that  a  man  may 
be  bad  against  the  will  of  ihe  Deity,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
change  him  is  by  moral  suasion;  or  by  the  inciting  exhibition  of  mo- 
tives. 

Another  great  subject  of  difference  is  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  upon 
Calvary — the  true  understanding  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  effect  of  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ  We  maintain  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  of  the  violated 
law;  3  tribute  to  Divine  justice,  by  which  a  righteous  God  was  propitiated. 
That  Christ  became  our  substitute,  and  underwent  death  for  U4.  Thatths 
merits  of  Christ,  his  obedience,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  his  volun- 
tary death,  is  imputed  to  our  race  through  faith;  that  is  to  the  believers  of 
our  race,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  as. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  our  adversariea  deoy  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and 
contend,  that  he  was  alwaya  a  placable  God,  and  ready  to  bestow  pardon 
as  Booa  as  go vermental  justice  would  permit.  They  deny  that  his  law  re- 
quired an  infinite  victim,  or  that  Christ  yielded  himaelf  as  such  a  victim, 
or  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law.  They  maintain  that  justification  is  merely 
pardon,  and  the  condition,  &ith. 

Another  great  topic  of  difiennce  is  the  subject  of  regeneratioD  or  cod- 
venion,  or  the  precise  process  or  plan  by  which  the  heart  of  the  sinner  is 
changed.  We  maintain  that  it  is  merely  an  act  of  Omnipotence.  That 
the  sinner  has  no  ability  of  his  own  to  concur  in  that  work;  that  his 
change  is  an  act  of  God's  grace,  and  that  it  may  be  instantaneous.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  since  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  sinner 
is  competent  to  his  own  regeneration,  and  that  the  process  is  gradual. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  gumma  veatiga,  or  general  outlines  of  this 
great  dispute  which  has  caused  the  separation  of  this  Church.  A  cordial 
re-union  is  impossible.  A  separation  has  been  effected  and  should  be 
made  permanent  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  religion.  This  is  that  great 
dispute  which  has  abrupted  friendships,  divided  families,  and  engendered 
stnfes.  It  is  in  your  power  to  rebuke  this  heaving  tumult  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  bid  them  be  tranquil  for  ever! 

Such,  gentlemen,  was  the  state  of  the  parties,  and  such  the  distractions 
of  this  Church,  when  the  session  of  1837  commenced.  It  was  well  known 
throughout  the  land,  that  a  great  struggle  would  occur  at  this  session. 
The  parties,  therefore,  put  forth  their  strength  at  the  election,  and  the  de- 
cided majority  of  the  Old-school  party  on  the  floor  of  this  Assembly, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  and  are  the  predominant  party  in  this 
Church;  and  that  the  principles  of  theology,  which  they  acknowledge, 
are  the  true  tenets,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  true  worshippers  in 
this  Church,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries  are  hereticaL 
NcH-  was  this  majority  accidental,  for  it  was  even  more  decided  in  the 
Assembly  of  1838,  when,  the  relators  will  admit,  every  nerve  had  been 
strained  by  both  parties,  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  numbers. 

I  say  that  a  great  stru^le  was  anticipated.  For  it  was  known  that  two 
systems  of  theology  existed  in  the  Church,  and  both  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  be  taught  in  an  institution  expressly  formed  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  ereed.  This  Church  having  adopted  a  standard  of  faith  or  a  system  of 
holy  truths,  it  admits  no  double  construction  of  them.  They  can  have 
but  one  meaning,  and  if  there  be  doubt  as  to  what  that  meaning  may  be, 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  refers  that  doubt  to  its  great  council,  which 
has  power  authoritatively  to  settle  that  doubt,  and  to  declare  what  the 
Church  shall  teach  as  the  true  construction  of  the  standards. 

Form  of  Governmtnt,  Chap.  XII.  Sect,  5.  "  To  the  General  As- 
sembly belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  controversies  respecting  doc- 
trine and  discipline;  of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against 
error  in  doctrine.'" 

From  the  decision  of  this  great  council  there  is  no  appeal,  and  when 
the  General  Assembly  declares  a  doctrine  heretical,  it  must  no  longer  be 
heard  in  a  Presbyterian  church.  Its  maintaioers  must  either  conform  to 
this  decision,  or  go  elsewhere  and  form  new  associations;  of  which  they 
may,  at  their  pleasure,  faiake  what  are  hussies  when  compared  with  our 
standards,  the  orthodoxal  canons.     This  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
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Uy,  is  the  deoirion  of  the  majority  of  that  Assembly,  aad  hence  it  re- 
sults, (however  harsh  it  may  Beem,)  that  the  construction  which  the  ma- 
jority put  upon  tlie  standards  is  orthodoxy,  and  that  of  the  minority  is 
heresy.  This  power  is  necessary  to,  and  inherent  in  every  Church  es- 
tubliriiment,  or  it  ceasea  to  b^  a  Church,  call  it  what  you  please.  This 
decision  may  be  given  either  in  the  process  of  a  judicial  trial,  and  be  the 
sentence  upon  an  individual  heretic,  or  it  may  be  an  abstract  declaration 
of  the  Assembly,  or  "bearing  of  testimony"  against  heretical  doctrine* 

In  whaterer  form  this  declaration  of  the  Assembly  may  be  given  against 
a  particular  opinion,  that  opinion  is  heresy  and  must  be  abandoned  by  the 
faithful  The  mal-conteuts  have  no  alternative  but  submission  or  se- 
cession. 

This  uniformity  of  opinion  is  neither  impracticable  nor  difficult  This 
Church  itself  existed  nearly  half  a  century,  in  harmonious  and  halcyon 
repose.  The  two  parties  which  now  distract  it  are,  (each  being  contem- 
plated by  itself)  of  homogeneous  materials,  and  capable  of  forming  a  peace- 
ful Church. 

That  nothing  might  be  led  undone  which  Christian  charity  seemed  to 
require,  upon  a  proposition  emanating  from  a  member  of  our  party,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  five  members  from  each  party,  for  (he 
purpose  of  negotiating  an  amicable  separation.  The  effort  failed  by  the 
fault  of  our  adversaries,  for  although  they  admitted  that  "  the  experience 
of  many  years  has  proved  that  this  body  is  too  large  to  insure  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  by  the  Constitution,"  and  that  "  in  the  extension  of 
the  Church,  over  so  great  a  territory,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  people, 
difiereoce  of  view  in  relation  to  important  points  of  Church  policy  and 
action,  as  well  as  theological  opinion,  are  found  to  exist,"  and  that  "  a 
division  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom" — I  cite  their  language.  Minutes  of  1837,  page  432 — yet  they 
imposed  one  condition,  to  which  no  true  lover  of  the  Church  could  sub- 
mit: viz,  that  the  Church  should  be  destroyed,  and  two  new  Churches 
created  from  its  fragments!  We  allowed  them  their  own  terms  in  regard 
to  their  share  in  the  property  of  the  Church,  nay,  had  they  asked  it  all,  it 
would  have  been  given  to  them,  but  as  the  majority,  as  the  possessors  and 
representatives  of  all  the  old  seats  of  Presbyterian  ism,  as  the  party  who 
confessedly  and  rigidly  adhered  to  her  standards,  we  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  maintain  the  succession  of  our  fathers!  Our  adversaries  would  only 
grant  us  peace,  upon  the  condition,  that  we  should  destroy  all  for  which 
we  had  hitherto  been  contending! 

It  will  now  he  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  real  character  of  the 
much  abused  transactions  of  1837,  by  a  studied  misnomer,  called,  the  acts 
of  excision,  viz.  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  that  year,  declaring  the 
Synods  of  the  Western  Reserve,  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  to  be  no 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

When  the  great  controversy,  which  I  have  described,  was  at  its  height, 
attention  was  drawn  to  an  imposthume  which  had  long  afilicted  the  church, 
but  which,  being  filmed  over  and  disguised,  had,  hitherto,  escaped  de- 
tection. I  mean  New  England  Congregationalism,  which  had  insidiously 
undermined  the  Presbyterian  constitution,  and  was  the  fatal  source  of  all 
these  errors  in  doctrine  which  afflicted  our  Church. 

The  New-school  party  is  emphatically  a  New  England  party,  it  being 
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composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  New  Englanders,  or  their  descendants. 
New  England  Calvinism,  ia  not  Preshyterianism;  they  are  Congrega- 
tionalists  or  Independents,  and  are  the  lineal  or  collateral  descendants  of  ihe 
English  Independents,  who  under  the  guidance  of  Cromwell,  drove  out 
Presbyterian  ism,  after  Presbyterianism  hajl  driven  out  Episcopacy.  Our 
New  England  brethren  are  proverbially  shrewd,  acute,  indefatigable,  and 
ambitious, and  are  seldom  introduced  into  our  inHtilutions  without  becoming 
masters  of  them.  The  party  which  I  represent,  have  long  apprehended  a 
design  in  their  advemaries  to  convert  the  funds,  the  institutions,  and 
above  all,  the  name,  of  this  venerable  church  into  the  means  of  furthering 
this  peculiar  system  of  theology,  and  various  other  projects  of  their 

The  instrument  by  which  they  have  obtained  admittance  into  our 
Church,  is  a  certain  plan  or  agreement  of  Union  between  this  Church  and 
the  Congregational  Association  of  Connecticut,  adopted  in  the  year  1801, 
which  admits  Congregationaliats,  upon  certain  terms,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  into  the  bosom  of  this  Presbyterian  institution. 

The  essence  of  Presbyterianism  is  a  government  by  ruling  elders,  and 
the  profession  of  Calvinistic  doctrines.  A  Church  which  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  elements,  is  not  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  doctrines 
are,  of  course,  considered  of  Divine  origin,  and  the  government  by  raling 
elders  is  deemed  not  less  so,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  capable  of  change  or 
modilication.  The  constitution  of  this  Church  is  alrictly  Presbyterian, 
both  in  these  particulars,  and  also  in  all  the  other  details  of  its  govern- 
tnent  The  primary  government  is  the  church-session,  composed  of 
ruling  elders,  elected  by  the  congregation  for  life,  ordained  by  a  regular 
process,  and  pledged  to  our  written  Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  min- 
ister who  is  ordained  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  Presbytery,  which  is 
the  next  highest  tribunal.  The  church -session  may  try  any  member  of 
the  congregation,  for  ecclesiastical  offences,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Preft- 
bytery,  but  the  church-session  cannot  try  or  dismiss  the  minister. 
When  once  ordained,  this  clerical  officer  holds  independently  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  is  only  amenable  to  his  Presbytery.  The  Congregational 
system  has  no  church-session  composed  of  ruling  elders,  elected  and  or- 
dained for  life.  It  wants  this  essential,  and,  as  we  believe,  apostolical 
feature  of  Presbyterianism.  The  government  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  is  vested  in  the  whole  of  the  male  members  of  each  church. 
They  elect  their  own  ministers  and  depose  them  at  will.  They  have  no 
Confession  of  Faith.  Each  church  is  independent  of  all  others,  or  only 
connected  in  associations  for  mutual  advice.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  regular  system  of  connexion  and  subordina- 
tion. Above  the  church-session,  and  controlling  it  by  appeals  and  othei^ 
wise,  is  the  Presbytery,  which  has  ecclesiastical  rule  over  a  territory  con- 
taining several  churches.  All  the  ministers,  and  a  representative  ruling 
elder  from  each  church  within  this  territory,  compose  the  Presbytery. 
These  Presbyteries  are  the  constituent  bodies,  which  are  represented  by 
delegates  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Synods  are  judicatories  supe- 
rior to  the  Presbyteries,  embracing  a  wider  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  as 
they  are  not  represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  are  no  more  in  the 
Church  polity,  than  an  appellate  judicatory. 

Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  pause,  and  request  you  to  observe  the  effect  of 
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this  constitution  of  thin^.  The  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  are 
elected  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  the  delegates  who  compose  the  Presby- 
teries, must  be  nilinf;  elders  from  the  churches.  Of  course,  it  results, 
that  if  there  be  any  thing  vitious  and  unconstitutional  in  the  primary  de- 
lefcation,  that  is  from  the  churches  to  the  Presbytery,  it  will  affect  and 
vitiate  that  frum  the  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembly.  If  the 
churches  should  send  mere  laymen,  instead  of  ordained  elders  to  the 
Presbyteries,  these  Presbyteries  are  vitiously  constituted,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  such  Presbyteries,  to  the  General  Assembly,  are  elected  by  a 
ulse  and  unconstitutional  constituency. 

On  the  apex  of  this  pyramid  of  subordinate  tribunals,  sits  that  august 
body,  the  General  Assembly.  It  unites  the  wisdom  of  all,  and  by  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  its  authority,  keeps  the  inferior  parts  in  their  true 
position,  and  preserves  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

But  the  Plan  of  Union  marred  this  structure,  for  it  provides,  among 
other  things, 

"  That  if  any  congregation  consists  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Con- 
gregational form  of  discipline,  and  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Presby- 
terian form,  we  recommend  to  both  parties,  that  this  be  no  obstruction  to 
their  uniting  in  one  church,  and  settling  a  minister.  And  that,  in  this 
case,  the  church  choose  a  standing  committee  from  the  communicants, 
whose  business  it  shall  be,  to  call  to  account  every  member  of  the  church 
who  shall  conduct  himself  inconsistently  with  the  laws  of  Christianity,  and 
to  give  judgment  on  such  conduct  And  if  the  person  condemned  by  this 
judgment,  be  a  Presbyterian,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Pres- 
bytery; if  a  Congregationalist,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  body 
of  male  communicants  of  the  church:  in  the  former  case,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  shall  be  final,  unless  the  church  consent  to  a 
further  appeal  to  the  Synod,  or  to  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  if  the  party  condemned  shall  wish  for  a  trial,  by  a  mutual  council, 
the  cause  shall  be  referred  to  such  council.  And  provided,  the  said  stand- 
ing committee  of  any  church,  shall  depute  one  of  themselves,  to  attend  the 
Presbytery,  he  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery, 
as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."     .Sssem.  Dig.  p.  298. 

This  Plan  of  Union  was  adopted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Association  of 
Connecticut,  and  it  was  intended  as  a  temporary  provision,  to  foster  the 
formation  of  churches  on  the  frontier,  "  with  a  view  I(f  prevent  alienation, 
and  to  promote  union  and  harmony,  in  those  new  settlements,  which  are 
composed  of  inhabitants  from  these  bodies."     Assent.  Dig.  p.  297. 

Every  provision  of  this  Plan  of  Union  which  I  have  read  to  you,  is  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  introduces, 
into  the  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whole  congregations  of  com- 
municants who  have  not  professed  our  standards  of  faith — who  are  not 
governed  by  ruling  elders — and  who  are,  therefore,  not  Presbyterians. 
It  enables  congregations  to  send  unordained  lay  delegates  to  the  Presby- 
teries. It  takes  away  from  Presbyterians  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  Presbyteries.  It  introduces  into  the  body  of  the  Church 
persons  who  are  not  subject  to  the  tribunals  of  the  Church.  If  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  government  in  its  essential  features,  be  of  divine  origin, 
(which  is  the  faith  of  our  Church,)  then  these  ilterations  in  its  essential 
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Structure,  would  under  any  circumstances,  be  witiiout  warrant  or  founda- 
tion, but  considered  simply  as  human  in^tutions,  the  alterations  were 
void,  because  not  submitted  to  the  Fresbyteriefl. 

"  Before  any  overtures  or  regulations  proposed  by  the  Assembly,  to  be 
established  aa  conatitutional  rules,  shall  be  obligitory  on  the  churches;  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  them  to  all  the  IVesbyteriea,  and  to  receive 
the  returns  of  at  least  a  majority  of  them  in  writing,  approving  thereof." 
Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  6. 

They  will  be  void  too  in  the  consideration  of  this  civil  tribunal,  as  eon- 
flicting  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  incorponting  the 
"  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
tJnited  States  of  America."  The  power  of  electing  these  trustees  b^ng 
given  to  "  the  ministers  and  elders  forming  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church." 

Besides  the  direct  unconstitutional  provisions  in  this  Plan  of  Union, 
it  was  made  the  cover  of  various  other  unconstitutional  practices.  This 
plan  provides,  in  the  section  read,  for  mixed  churches;  but  pure  Congre- 
gational churches,  without  any  intermixture  ofPresbyterianiam,  owingto 
the  laxity  produced  by  the  Plan  of  Union,  sent  their  unordained  lay  de- 
legates to  the  Presbyteries,  and  they  were  admitted. 

When  controversy  called  attention  to  this  abject,  it  was  ascertained, 
that,  by  means  of  this  Plan  of  Union,  and  the  abuses  that  originated  with 
it,  there  were,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  one 
hundred  and  nine  churches,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  purely 
Congregational  or  mixed.  And  in  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and 
Genesee,  two  fifths  of  the  churches  were  Congregational  or  mixed.  Here 
was  this  vast  body  of  Congregationalists,  although  denying  our  standards, 
rejecting  and  scoffing  at  our  form  of  government,  and  in  no  wise  subject 
to  our  discipline,  or  to  our  tribunals,  yet  participating  in  our  counsels,  vot- 
ing upon  our  questions  of  faith  or  doctrine,  and  actually  inflicting  upon 
us  the  discipline  of  a  code,  whose  authority  upon  themselves  they  utterly 
denied.  They  were  themselves  conscious  oftheabsurdity  of  their  claims, 
and  of  our  submission  to  them,  and  therefore,  in  the  statistical  reports 
which  they  made  to  the  Assembly,  disguised  themselves  under  the  name 
of  Presbyterian  churches.  * 

In  the  great  struggle  which  was  anticipated  between  the  parties  thus 
divided,  it  was  the  determination  of  those  whom  I  represent,  that  none 
but  Presbyterians  should  participate,  and  in  this  determination  originated 
the  acts,  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been  so  much  clamour.  That  the 
purpose  was  just,  constitutional,  and  proper,  none  who  have  heard  my 
statement  can  doubt.  The  question  now  to  be  agitated  is,  whether  tbe 
means  used  to  cfiect  that  purpose  were  equally  commendable. 

These  means  were,  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  the  General  Aasem- 
bly,  abrogating  the  Plan  of  Union,  as  unconstitutional  and  void  from  it» 
origin,  and  certain  acts  disowning  the  Synods  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
Utica,  Genesee  and  Geneva. 

Our  adversaries  have  thought  fit  to  represent  these  acts  as  tyrannical, 
because  (as  they  assert)  they  disfranchised  five  hundred  ministers,  five 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches,  and  sixty  thousand  communicants. 
This  statement  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  many  chtoges  hare  been 
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rung  upon  it,  that  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  me  assert  that  it 
is  untrue.  I  wil!  presently  prove  to  you,  that  no  minister,  church,  or 
communicant  haa  been  disfranchised  by  these  acts. 

Our  adversaries  have  also  thought  ^t  to  represent  these  acts,  as  a  con- 
demnation without  hearing  of  five  hundred  ministers,  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  churches,  and  sixty  thousand  communicants,  this  is  also  untrue. 

These  acts  were  simply  requisitions  made  by  the  General  Assembly, 
upon  the  Presbyteries  and  churches  within  the  bounds  of  these  Sy[K>ds,that 
they  should  ask  such  Congrepitional  churches,  as,  under  tire  Plan  of 
Union,  or' by  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be  Presbyterians,  had 
gained  access  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  to  adopt  our  form  of 
government,  or  if  they  refused  then,  to  shake  them  off.  So  far  from  dis- 
franchising 599  churches,  none  were  to  be  excluded  from  our  connexion, 
if  they  would  adopt  our  form  of  government;  or,  in  the  case  of  their 
obstinate  nonconformity,  the  measure  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  but 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  churches,  or  thereabout,  that  being  the  esti- 
mated number  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  bounds  of  these  Synods. 
The  residue  of  the  599  churches  being  Presbyterian,  were  in  no  substan- 
tial manner  affected  by  these  acta.  As  to  the  509  ministers,  they  were 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  the  subject  of  these  measures,  for  none  of  them 
were  Congregational;  the  clergy  of  this  di.itrict  having,  almost  without 
exception,  caused  themselves  to  be  ordained  as  Presbyterians,  preferring, 
no  doubt,  the  more  stable  tenure  of  ofiice  which  that  institution  afforded 
them.  These  disowning  acts  simply  required  of  them,  to  leave  one  Prfts- 
by  tery  and  go  to  another  moat  convenient  to  themselves.  As  regards  the 
60,000  communicants,  if  the  churches  in  which  they  worshipped  did  not 
choose  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  each  individual  had 
but  to  enter  the  nearest  Presbyterian  church,  ami  claim  the  benefits  of 
communion .  As  regards  them,  those  denounced  acts  nrerely  require  them 
not  to  continue  to  worship  in  churches,  which  would  not  adopt  our  disci- 
pline and  order. 

That  such  is  the  true  operaticm  of  these  acta,  will  be  apparent  to  any 
unprejudiced  man  who  will  peruse  them. 

They  are,  perhaps,  unskilfully  drawn,  and  if  but  part  of  them  be  read, 
they  seem  to  justify  the  aspersions  of  our  adversaries,  but  if  the  whole  be 
read  together,  then  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  us  will  be 
apparent 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  by  this  Assembly  of  the  Plan 
.  of  Union  of  1801 ,  between  it  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
as  utterly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning, 
the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  which  were  formed  and 
attached  to  the  body  under,  and  in  execution  of  this  Plan  of  Union  be,  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
form  or  in  fact  an  intregal  portion  of  said  Church." 

He  that  should  stop  here,  would  perhaps  deceive  you  and  himself,  but 
let  us  continue. 

"  Tliat  inasmuch  as  there  are  reported  to  be  several  churches  and  mi- 
nisters, if  not  one  or  two  Presbyteries,  now  in  connexidb  with  one  or 
more  of  said  Synods,  which  are  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  or- 
der, be  it  therefore  further  resolved,  that  all  such  churches  and  ministers 
IS 
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as  wish  to  unite  with  un,  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  for  admiuioo  into 
those  Presbyteries  belonging  to  our  connexion,  which  are  most  conve- 
nient to  their  respective  locations;  and  that  any  such  Presbytery  as  afore- 
said, beinfT  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  con- 
nexion with  either  of  said  Synods,  ss  may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are 
hereby  directed  to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  cases, 
to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon." 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  nature,  character,  and  object  of  these 
acts  are  just  what  I  have  asserted,  and  no  more.  No  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister is  injured,  unless  it  be  an  injury,  which  entitles  him  to  turn  his 
parricidal  hand  agsinst  his  Church,  that  the  General  Assembly  has  remo 
ved  his  connexion  from  one  Presbytery  to  another,  and  that  other  of  his 
own  selection.  No  Presbyterian  church  is  injured,  unless  it  be  an  inju- 
ry to  detach  them  from  one  Presbytery  and  annex  them  to  another.  I 
have  not  heard  from  our  adversaries,  how  these  removals  were  injuries, 
except  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  Church,  when  a  minister  removes  from 
one  Presbytery  to  another,  he  is  bound  to  undergo  an  examination  on 
practical  religion!  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  Church,  that  all  its 
pastors  should  undergo  such  an  examination  periodically?  It  certainly 
can  be  no  great  hardship,  when  the  ministers  themselves  select  the  Pres- 
byteries to  which  they  will  apply.  As  regards  the  Presbyteries  in  these 
Synods,  which  are  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  a  kindly 
provision  is  made  for  them.  But  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  for  when  the  churches  and  ministers  are  provided  for, 
«l!  that  equity  and  justice  require  is  fulfilled  ;  the  Presbyteries  are  mere- 
ly  artificial  bodies,  and  incapalile  of  having  rights  apart  fron\  those  of 
their  constituents.  They  are,  it  is  true,  in  some  sense,  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  that  is  merely  in  the  sense  of  elec- 
toral colleges,  sending  delegates  to  represent,  not  their  own  rights,  but 
those  of  their  constituents.  Thus  I  have  demonstrated,  that,  by  these 
acts,  no  essential  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  exscinded,  except 
at  their  own  election  and  by  their  own  obstinacy.  These  acts  do  not 
compel  ihe  Presbyteries,  churches,  and  ministers,  to  continue  their  con- 
nexion with  us,  but  merely  by  requiring  from  them  an  act  of  adhesion, 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  malcontents,  to  retire  and  voluntarily  relin- 
quish the  connexion  with  us.  With  the  same  view,  the  disowning  acts 
contain  the  following  provisions. 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  intention,  by  these  resolutions,  to 
adect  in  any  way  the  ministerial  standing  of  any  members  of  either  of 
said  Synods  ;  nor  to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in  any  church  ;  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  Christians  in  their  re- 
spective congregations ;  but  only  to  declare  and  determine  according  to 
the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  authority  ex- 
isting in  it  for  that  purpose,  the  relation  of  all  said  Synods,  and  all  their 
constituent  parts,  to  this  body  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  SUtes." 

It  was  contemplated,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Presbyterians  in  these 
Synods  might  prefer  tiieir  Congregational  Associations  to  ours;  this  de- 
claration was  therefore  adapted  to  such  a  contingency.  It  leaves  them  a 
complete  church  system  should  they  choose  to  declare  their  independence. 
These  acts  did  not  go  into  those  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  churches,  and 
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expui^  them  of  CongregattoD&lism,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  a  fragmen- 
t«iy  state,  but  by  acting  upoo  whole  SynodB,  they  benevolently  gave  these 
charches  the  option  of  our  copimunion,  or  of  a  separate  organization  of 
their  own,  ready  to  their  hands,  in  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  churches. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  our  Church 
the  Fresbyterian  Church,  whereas,  it  is  more  properly  a  Presbyterian 
Church:  connexion  with  us  is  not  necessary  to  Presbyterian  ism.  There 
may  be,  and  are  in  this  country  other  Churches  essentially  Presbyterian, 
which  are  unconnected  with  us.  Those  churches  which  might  retire 
from  our  connexion  would  not  thereby  lose  their  Presbyterian  character, 
if  otherwise  entitled  to  it 

Many  clergymen  and  churches  within  these  Synods,  have  conformed 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  disowning  acts,  and  are  now  in  full  connexioa 
with  our  Church.  The  mass  of  them  have  refused  to  comply.  They 
met  in  convention,  and  determined  to  reject  the  means  of  restoration  which 
we  pointed  out  to  them,  and  resolved  to  cast  themselves  upon  us  with 
their  burthen  of  Congregationalism;  and  now  as  a  means  of  tyrannizing 
over  us,  falsely  represent  that  we  have  tyrannized  over  them. 

The  other  untrue  representation,  with  which  our  adversaries  have  en- 
deavoured to  excite  passion  and  prejudice  against  us,  is,  that  we  have 
condemned  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches,  five  hundred  and  nine 
ministers,  and  sixty  thousand  communicants  without  a  trial,  or  an  op- 
portunity of  defence.  I  have  just  demonstrated  that  it  is  only  the  Coa- 
gregationat  portion  of  these  live  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches,  and 
sixty  thousand  communicants  which  has  been  affected  by  these  acts. 
This  action  of  the  General  Assembly  to  expurgate  Congregationalism^ 
bears  no  resemblance  to  a  condemnation,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  subjected  the  obnoxious  churches  to  a  trial.  Try  them! 
for  what?  For  being  Congregational  in  their  order?  That  certainly  is 
no  crime.  Try  them!  they  do  not  acknowledge  your  jurisdiction,  they 
participate  in  governing  you  by  sending  their  lay  delegates  into  your  ju- 
dicatories, but  they  are  not  subject  to  your  tribunals.  The  only, tribunal 
to  which  they  are  subject  by  the  Plan  of  Union  is  their  own  congrega- 
tion! Thus  they  must  try  themselves  if  they  are  tried  bt  all!  and  the 
only  appeal  from  this  tribunal  is  to  the  Association  to'which  they  be- 
long. But  perhaps  the  Presbyteries  must  be  tried  for  admitting  Con- 
gregational delegates.  Until  the  Plan  of  Union  was  abrogated,  this  was 
no  offence,  the  Presbyteries  were,  by  the  existing  laws,  bound  to  receive 
these  delegates.  It  is  only  then  by  continuing  to  admit  such  delegates, 
after  the  abrogation  of  that  Plan,  that  they  would  become  obnoxious  to 
censurej  in  other  words,  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Presbyteries  to  purify  themselves  of  Congregationalism, 
and  this  is  substantially  the  whole  eSect  of  these  disowning  acts.  The 
entertaining  of  these  Congregational  delegates  was  no  crime,  before  the 
abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  for  which  there  could  be  a  trial,  and  the 
disowning  acts  prevented  its  becoming  a  crime  thereafter.  The  General 
Assembly  has  unquestionably  the  power  to  create  Presbyteries  and  Sy- 
nods: as  to  the  latter,  it  is  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution;  and  as  to 
the  former,  it  is  a  power  of  necessary  implication,  and  has  been  repeated- 
ly exercised  without  question.  If  the  General  Assembly  has  power  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Church,  to  erect  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  she  has 
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I  necessarily  the  power  to  dissolve  or  tlestroy  them,  when  the  like  conve- 
nieoce  requirea  it  Had  the  General  Assembly  dissolved  those  Synods 
and  Presbyteries,  and  declared  the  churches  and  ministers  within  their 
bounds  to  be  united  to  the  adjacent  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  all  must 
have  admitted  that  this  was  a  constitutional  proceeding,  and  we  should 
have  had  no  clamour  of  disfranchisement  and  condemnation  without 
hearing.  How  does  our  proceeding  dilfer  from  this.  I  have  shown  that 
we  have  substantially  united  all  the  Presbyterian  churclies  and  ministers 
to  tlie  adjacent  Presbyteries,  we  have,  however,  excluded  the  Congrega- 
tionaliflts;  in  Uiis  consists  the  distinction,  if  there  be  anje;  our  right  to 
exclude  them  rests  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Plan  of  Union.  If 
tliat  arrangement  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  the  party  who  claims  the 
benefit  of  it  is  not  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  his  unconstitutional 
clfim,  but  the  party  from  whom  is  sought  performance  of  the  illegal  ar- 
rangement, may  refuse  on  the  ground  of  its  invalidity  and  unsoundness. 
This  is  substantially  what  the  General  Assembly  has  done. 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  whether  the  powers  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  judicial,  or  legislative.  She  here  acted  in  the  mere  simple 
and  uncomplicated  character  of  a  party  to  an  arrangement,  called  upon  to 
fulfil  that  arrangement,  but  declining  because  the  arrangement  was  illegal 
and  void.  These  acts  may  be  justified  in  another  aspect  The  General 
Assembly  is  a  representative,  deliberative  body,  and  entitled  to  determine 
upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  claim  membership.  This  is  not 
only  the  general  law  in  regard  to  such  foodies,  but  has  been  for  years  the 
practice  of  this  very  Assemhiy.  The  constituency  of  this  Assembly  is  pe- 
culiar: it  consists  not  of  natural  persons,  but  of  artificial  bodies.  The 
rightto  determine  claims  of  membership  invatveethe  right  to  decide  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors,  and,  if  those  electors  he  artificial  bodies,  to 
ascertain  their  legal  organization.  When  these  artificial  bodies  admit  into 
their  structure  materials  of  an  unqualified  and  vitious  nature,  may  not  the 
Assembly  require  the  expurgation  of  these  materials? 

The  Flan  of  Union  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  unconstitutional.  It  is 
sought,  however,  to  maintain  it,  and  supply  the  want  of  the  approval  of  the 
Presbyteries  by  their  long  acquiescence.  An  unconstitutional  statute  re- 
maining on  the  statute  book,  unused  and  inactive,  wouhl  not  be  considered 
as  acquiesced  in,  because  it  is  not  repealed-  It  is  its  use  and  effects  that 
may  be  the  subject  of  acquiescence.  Before  this  presumption  arises,  it 
must  be  shown,  that  the  parties  acquiescing  were  aware  of  the  facts,  and 
events  which  they  are  to  he  construed  to  have  approved.  These  Congre- 
gational churches  have  grown  up  insidiously  and  in  disguise,  and  until  re- 
eently  were  unknown  lo  the  great  majority  of  the  Piesbyteries.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  there  can  be  no  acquiescence.  Had  these  churches 
represented  themselves  in  the  statistical  reports  which  they  presented 
yearly  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  Congregational,  we  should  have  yearly 
acquiesced  ;  but  when  in  these  reports  they  have  represented  themselves 
to  be  Presbyterian  churches,  we  can  only  be  construed  to  have  acquiesced, 
by  being  construed  to  have  disbelieved  them.  We  will,  however,  put  it 
on  higher  grounds,  the  incorporating  act  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  and  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  can  make  it, 
ia  whole,  or  in  part.  Congregational.  Ttie  government  by  ruling  elders, 
aeccvding  to  the  faith  of  this  Church,  is  of  apostolical  and  divine  institu- 
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tioD  ;  the  action  or  acquiescence  of  the  Presbyteries  may  change  the  con- 
stitutional rules,  but  cannot  alter  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
which  claim  a  heavenly  origin. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  infirmity  of  these  proceedings,  in 
1837,  they,  by  the  confession  of  our  adversaries,  did  not  destroy  the  As- 
sembly of  that  year.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  its  legal  existence  up 
to  the  last  hour  of  its  session,  when  it  was  regularly  and  constitutionally 
dissolved,  and  was  from  thenceforth  to  be  accounted  with  things  that  were 
sod  are  not.  For  by  the  Constitution  of  this  Church,  the  General  As- 
sembly is  a  flbiduous  body.  It  endures  but  one  session,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  any  one  year,  Is  not  a  continuation  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  new  and  independent  body.  The  succession, 
the  principle  of  identity  is  preserved  in  the  Church  itself,  and  not  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Hence  at  the  end  of  of  its  session,  the  Moderator 
pronounces  it  dissolved,  and  calls  another  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  pro- 
claims the  time  and  place  at  which  such  ensuing  Assembly  shall  meet. 

"Each  session  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer, 
And  the  whole  business  of  the  Assembly  being  finished,  and  the  vote  ta- 
ken for  dissolving  the  present  Assembly,  the  Moderator  shall  say  from 
the  chair — '  By  virtue  of  tbe  authority  delegated  to  me,  by  the  Church,  let 
this  General  Assembly  be  dissolved,  and  I  do  hereby  dissolve  it,  and  re- 
quire another  General  Assembly,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  to  meet 

at  on  the  day  of  A.  D. ' " — Form  of  Oovern- 

ment.  Chap.  xii.  Sect.  8. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  Sth  day  of  June,  1837,  the  Assembly  of  that 
year  resolved: 

"  That  this  General  Assembly  be  dissolved;  and  another  General  As- 
sembly, chosen  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  meet  in  the  Seventh  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
May,  1838,  at  U  o'clock,  A.  M."  and  "  tbe  Moderator  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly accordingly."  That  Assembly  ceased  to  exist  for  good  or  ill,  and 
the  Assembly  of  1838  came  together  with  authority,  powers,  and  faculties 
unimpared  by  any' acts  of  the  preceding  Assembly.  Particularly  in  the 
matter  of  admitting  or  rejecting  members,  and  deciding  on  their  qualifi- 
cations, &c.,  it  was  bound  to  take  no  directions  from  the  preceding  As- 
sembly. The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838  may  not  have 
been,  and  in  point  of  fact  many  of  them  had  not  been  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1837.  You  will  presently  see,  gentlemen,  the  important  bear- 
ing of  these  considerations.  I  have  said  that  our  adversaries  have  recog- 
nised the  continued  legal  existence  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  down  to  the 
last  day  of  its  session.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  this  fact,  let  me  select 
two.  The  New-school  organization,  if  organization  it  can  be  called, 
commenced  with  Mr,  Cleaveland's  declaration':  "  We  have  been  advised 
hj  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional  organization  of  the  As- 
sembly must  be  secured  at  this  time  and  in  this  place."  Now  as  it  was 
the  very  last  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  to  fix  that  time 
and  place  for  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  183S,  this  proceeding  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland  clearly  recognises  the  capability  of  that  Assembly  to  do 
legal  and  valid  acts,  after  the  members  from  the  four  Synods  were  exclu- 
ded. Again,  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  after  disowning  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  elected  three  Trustees  to  supply  vacancies  which 
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had  occurred  io  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  if  this 
disowning  act  was  a  dismeroberment  of  the  Church,  and  the  excluding  or 
excision  of  a  material  part  of  the  corporation,  thea  this  decision  was  la- 
valid.  The  members  so  excluded  endeavoured  to  treat  it  in  that  light, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  Trustees  not  to  recognise  any  orders,  which  might 
be  made  upon  them  by  this  dismembered  Assembly  for  the  disbursement 
of  money.  But  the  New-school  Assembly  of  183S,  thought  otherwise; 
for  when  they  were  about  electing  the  Relators  as  trustees,  they  expressly 
declared  that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  Board.  A  declaration  which 
would  have  been  untrue,  had  the  Assemby  of  1S37  been  inc^ble  of  valid 
action  after  the  supposed  dismemberment  Nor  was  this  a  mere  decla- 
ration, for  by  the  standing  rules  it  is  provided  «  When  the  day  o^election 
arrives,  the  Assembly  shall  ascertain  what  vacaacies  in  the  number  of  the 
eighteen  trustees  incorporated,  have  taken  place  by  death  or  otherwise; 
and  shall  first  proceed  to  choose  other  members  in  their  places."  •3ssem. 
Dig.,  199.  The  declaration  of  the  New-school  Assembly  to  which  I 
allude  is  in  these  words: 

"  At  ten  o'clock  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day,  viz. 
the  election  of  six  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly.  Messrs.  Bogue, 
Brown,  and  Chapin,  were  appointed  to  receive  the  ballots,  and  report  the 
result  The  Assembly  ascertained  that  no  vacancies  in  the  Board  qf 
Trustees,  have  occurred  by  death  or  otherwise.'"  New-school  Minutes 
o/ 1838,  p.  654. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  prove  this  position  for  two  purposes;  first,  to 
show,  that  if  the  disowning  acts  were  unconstitutional  and  void,  they  did 
not  destroy  the  General  Assembly,  and  make  it  a  hoereditas  jacens,  into 
which  any  straggler  might  enter  and  become  the  occupant:  and,  secondly, 
to  show  that,  as  the  organization  of  1837  continued  valid  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  members,  from  the  Synods  in  question,  so  the  Assembly  of 

1836,  might,  also,  be  validly  organized,  upon  the  principle  of  their  exctu- 

I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 

1837,  was  entirely  dissolved  at  the  close  of  its  session.  And  that  the 
Assembly  of  1838,  was  a  new  and  independent  body,for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  that  the  proceedings  of  1838,  must  stand  or  fall  by 
their  own  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit,  and  can  derive  neither  detriment 
□or  aid  from  the  preceding  session,  except  so  far  as  the  proceedings  of  any 
anterior  year,  form  a  precedent,  or  rule  of  action,  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed  by  the  ministerial  ofBcer,  for  the  time  being,  until  the  succeeding 
Assembly  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  its  free  and  unshackled  independence, 
abolish  such  rules. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  proceedings  of  1838.  The  Relators  have 
brought  witness  after  witness,  to  prove  that  the  clerks  rejected  the  mem- 
bers from  the  foar  Synods,  that  Mr.  Fatten  moved  to  have  their  names 
added  to  the  roll,  that  his  motion  was  declared  out  of  order,  that  he 
appealed,  that  his  appeal  was  declared  out  of  order;  that  Dr.  Mason  made 
a  motion  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  also  declared  out  of  order,  that  he 
appealed,  and  his  appeal  was  declared  to  he  out  of  order;  that  Mr.  Squier 
demanded  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  that  his  demand  was  refused;  and 
that  Mr.  Cleareland,  rose,  and  declared,  as  the  reason  for  the  step,  he  was 
about  to  take,  that  the  members  from  the  four  Synods,  bad  been  refitaed 
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their  seats;  aad>  then,  treating  the  chair  as  vacant,  moved  that  Dr.  Beman 
should  take  it;  that  this  motion  was  carried  by  the  acclamations  of  their 
partizans,  no  one  voting  in  the  negative,  and,  also,  several  succeeding 
motions,  by  which  a  complete  set  of  officers  were  created,  and  the  virtue, 
(as  they  maintain,}  entirely  extracted  from  the  old  organization,  under  the 
former  officers,  who  were  left  sitting  in  their  places,  holding  their  barren 
sceptres,  divested  of  all  real  authority.  Now,  I  will  undertake  to  demon- 
strate, both  from  the  Relators*  teatimony,  and  that  which  we  will  produce 
OR  our  sidej  \jiai  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  weiVa  series  of  the  most  ridiculous  blunders.  That  these  gen< 
tlemen  came  into  the  Assembly,  with  a  progi-amme  of  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued, Itut  that  the  exigency  which  they  anticipated  did  not  occur,  and  yet 
Ihey  performed  their  premeditated  parts,  and  left  the  incongruities  to  sub- 
sequent explanation. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  Church,  the  presiding  officer,  called  the 
Moderator,  and  the  clerks,  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  act  as  the  officers 
of  the  succeeding  Assembly,  until  it  is  organized,  and  chooses  officers  of 
its  own.  Previously  to  the  year  1826,  after  the  Moderator  had  made  his 
opening  prayer,  the  commissioners  presented  their  commisaions  to  the 
clerks,  who  read  them  publicly,  and  then  enrolled  them.  And,  until  such 
reading  and  enrollment,  the  commissioners  had  no  right  to  sit,  speak,  or 
vote,  35  members  of  the  Assembly.  In  that  year,  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  originated,  which  afterwards  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Presbyteries,  by  which  the  commissions,  instead  of  being  publicly  read, 
were-  to  be  examined  merely,  and  certain  standing  rules  were  adopted, 
regulatingthe  manner  and  process  of  this  examination.  They  are  in  these 
words. 

"  I.  Immediately  after  each  Assembly  is  constituted  with  prayer,  the 
Moderator  shall  appoint  a  Committee  of  Commissions. 

"  II,  The  commissions  shall  then  be  called  for  and  delivered  to  the 
Committee  of  Commissions,  and  the  person  delivering  each,  shall  state 
whether  the  principal  or  alternate  is  present 

"III.  After  the  delivery  of  the  commissions,  the  Assembly  shall 
have  a  recess  until  such  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  as  will  afford  sufficient 
time  to  the  committee  to  examine  the  commissions. 

"IV.  That  the  Committee  of  Commissions  shall,  in  the  afternoon,  re- 
port the  names  of  all  whose  commissions  shall  appear  to  be  regular,  and 
constitutional,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  thus  reported,  shall 
immediately  take  their  seats  and  proceed  to  business. 

"  V.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business, 
shall  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  examine  all  informal  and  unconstitutional  commissions,  and 
report  on  the  same  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Subsequently  the  Stated  and  Permanent  clerks  were  appointed  to  be  a 
standing  Committee  of  Commissions  under  the  foregoing  rules.  And  the 
commissioners  were  directed  to  present  their  commissions  to  this  com- 
mittee, before  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  the  morning,  and  the 
committee  were  thus  enabled  to  make  up  their  report  for  the  morning 
session. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  the  only  constitutional  provision  which  beirs 
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Upon  this  subject,  and  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  measure  the  conduct 
of  our  adversaries  by  these  standards. 

"  No  commissioner  shall  have  a  right  to  deliberate  or  vote  in  this  As- 
senibly,  until  his  name  shall  have  been  enrolled  by  the  clerk;  and  his 
commission  examined  and  filed  among  the  papera  of  the  Assembly." 
Form  of  Government,  Chap.  xii.  Sect.  7, 

Now  it  appears  that  the  commissioners,  from  the  four  Synods,  present- 
ed their  commissions  to  the  Committee  of  CommissioDS,  who  had  the 
power,  by  the  4th  of  the  above  rules,  to  reject  them,  if  they  did  ncrt  deem 
them  constitutional.  They,  though  by  no  means  bound  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  1837,  except  as  a  precedent,  it  beinpr  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  Church  on  the  constitutionality  of  these  commissions,  re- 
ject them  as  unconstitutional.  Notwithstanding  they  were  at  liberty  to 
decide  otherwise,  they  gave  this  judgment,  and  being  a  competent  tribu- 
nal, their  decision  could  only'be  reversed  by  the  General  Assembly,  ac- 
cording to  a  system  provided  by  these  rules.  The  General  Assembly 
confides  this  review  to  a  Committee  of  Elections,  and  it  js  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  Assembly  to  appoint  this  committee. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  the  Committee  of  Commissions  are  only 
bound  to  put  the  names  of  such,  as  in  their  judgment,  have  regular  and 
constitutional  commissions  on  the  roll,  the  others  they  simply  reject,  and 
'  they  must  be  brought  before  the  house,  like  other  business,  by  the  motion 
of  some  member,  and  the  Moderator  will  refer  the  same  to  the  Committee 
of  Elections,  as  soon  as  that  committee  is  appointed.  We  shall  show  you 
that  the  Committee  of  Commissions  advised  them  thus  to  apply  to  the 
house.  A  practice  has  sprung  up  of  reporting  irregular  commissions  in  a 
separate  roll,  and  thus  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  house,  which  re- 
fers them  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  but  this  you  will  observe  is  no 
part  of  these  rules,  and  is  a  mere  practice  of  convenience  adopted  by  the 
clerks.  We  shall  prove  to  you  that  the  clerks  debated  between  them- 
selves, the  point  whether  these  rejected  commissioners  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  house  by  them,  or  whether  they  should  be  pn;sented  by 
some  member.  Thelatter  opinion,  which  is  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule, 
prevailed.  Now  here  let  us  pause  and  inquire  whether  these  clerks  have 
committed  any  breach  of  duty.  ,  To  them  is  referred,  by  the  standing 
rules  of  the  house,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  all  commissions 
which  are  presented  to  them.  They  make  a  weak  or  erroneous  Judgment, 
but  that  is  no  crime!  Were  they  influenced  or  affected  by  the  disowning 
acts  of  1337?  It  is  most  likely  that  they  were:  is  that  a  crime?  That 
those  disowning  acts  deprived  them  of  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  we 
deny,  but  we  would  have  considered  it  the  height  of  arrogance  had  those 
officers  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Church;  it 
was  but  a  decent  respect  to  the  majority  of  that  body,  to  submit  the  cor- 
rection of  their  errors,  if  there  were  errors,  to  the  judgment  of  the  house. 
On  this  act  of  the  clerks  our  adversaries  base  the  right  to  remove  them, 
which,  they  say,  they  subsequently  exercised.  The  right  to  remove  the 
Moderator,  they  attempt  to  deduce  also  from  his  misconduct  (as  they  call 
it)  in  his  treatment  of  Patton,  Mason,  and  Squier.  Now  what  is  the  real 
account  of  this  matter,  both  as  the  relators  have  shown  it  upon  their  testi- 
mony, and  as  we  shall  more  fully  develope  it  in  ours?  And  first,  imme- 
diately after  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  had  opened  the  Assembly  with 
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|H«yer,  Mr.  Patton  rose  and  said  he  had  certain  reiolutioDs  in  his  hand> 
which  he  wished  to  oSer.  He  did  not  read  the  resolutions,  and  the  Mo* 
derator  waa  entirely  ignorant  of  their  contents.  His  decision,  therefore 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  opposition  to  their  matter.  He  decided  that 
they  (and  so  would  have  been  his  decision  as  to  any  other  resolution) 
were  out  of  order,  as  the  first  business  was  the  formation  of  the  roll.  The 
propriety  of  this  decision  no  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt  The  rules 
of  1626,  which  I  have  read  to  you,  as  they  originally  stood,  consider  the 
house  so  absolutely  inane  and  incapable  before  the  roll  is  reported,  that 
they  direct  it  to  be  adjourned  from  the  time  the  co mm issiona  are  com- 
mitted to  the  clerks,  until  they  are  ready  to  report  And  the  Constitution 
itself  provides,  that  DO  member  shall  be  allowed  to  deliberate  or  vote  until 
he  is  enrolled.  Until,  therefore,  the  roll  is  reported,  as  no  one  ia  entitled 
either  to  deliberate  or  vote,  who  is  there  to  entertain  a  motion?  Mr. 
Patton,  after  committing  this  solecism,  still  persisted  and  thereby  betrayed 
a  remarkable  un acquaintance,  in  himself,  and  the  party  whose  organ  he 
was,  of  the  structure  of  this  body.  He  appealed  from  this  just  decision : 
to  whom  did  he  appeal  ?  The  appeal  must  be  to  some  persons  who  can 
deliberate  and  vote  upon  that  appeal.  But  the  roll  not  being  reported, 
there  was  none  entitled  to  deliberate  and  vote;  in  other  words,  there  was 
no  house  to  which  the  appeal  could  be  made.  The  Moderator,  properly, 
therefore,  declared  that  appeal  out  of  order.  Mr.  Patton  took  his  seat, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  The  roll  was  then  reported,  and  there- 
upon, the  Moderator  made  a  proclamation  or  call  for  any  commissions 
which  had  not  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  stated  if  there  were  any 
auch,  now  was  the  time  to  present  them.  A  usual  formula,  and  a  remnant 
of  the  original  practice  under  the  rules  of  182G. 

Rule  II. — "  The  commissioiu  shall  then  be  called  for,  and  delivered  to 
the  Committee-of  Commissions." 

This  practice  was  subsequeotiy  modified,  as  you  have  already  learned, 
by  delivering  the  commissions  to  the  clerks,  composing  the  Committee 
of  Commissions,  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly:  but  it  was 
deemed  judicious  to,  retain  the  old  practice  of  calling  for  commisaions  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  lest  some,  from  inadvertence,  misapprehen- 
sion, or  want  of  opportunity,  should  not  have  presented  their  commissions 
to  the  clerks.  Although  the  clerks  have  read  the  roll,  yet  the  roll  is  not 
completed,  and  the  house  ascertained,  until  this  proclamation  has  been 
made,  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  given  to  assent  to  it  The  essential 
nature  of  this  proclamation  to  the  well  ordering  of  the  house,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  our  adversaries,  is  made  manifest,  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
act,  performed  by  the  New-school  Moderator,  after  he  was  installed,  was 
to  make  this  very  proclamation.  While  this  call,  by  Dr.  Elliott,  was 
pending,  and  one  commissioner,  at  least,  was  coming  forward  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  Dr.  Mason  rose,and(lisregarding  the  business  which  already 
possessed  the  house,  for  he  did  not  pretend  that  his  application  was  re- 
sponsive to  that  call;  disregarding  that  standing  rule  of  order,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  very  first  business  of  the  house,  shall  be  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Elections;  he  moves  that  the  names  of  certain  com- 
missioners, whose  commissions  had  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and 
rejected  by  them,  should  be  added  to  the  roll.  Notwithstanding  the  ma- 
nifest disorderly  nature  of  this  motion,  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  acted 
19 
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with  great  moderation  and  composure.  Instead  of  absolutdyf  and  at 
once,  decUring  the  motion  out  of  order,  as  be  had  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  commissions  so  offered,  were  from  th^  disowned  Synods,  he  inquired 
and  ascertained  that  fact,  and  then  carefully  qualifies  his  rejection  of  ths 
motion,  by  saying,  it  is  out  order  at  this  time.  That  the  rejection  of  the 
motion  might  not  be  construed  into  a  rejection  of  the  men,  ha  carefully 
qualifies  it,  so  as  to  show  that  the  order  only  of  the  motion  was  objection- 
able, and  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  receivable.  Here 
let  me  interrupt  the  flow  of  events,  to  state  that  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  exclude  these  commissioners  from  ac- 
cess to  the  decision  of  the  house,  in  this  case.  The  clerks  told  them  to 
apply  to  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  told  Dr.  Mason  that  a  time 
would  come  for  their  presentation.  And  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  if  presented  to  the  house,  after  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  Elections,  they  would  have  th;em  referred  to  that  committee,  and 
such  of  them  as  could  have  demonstrated  that  they  came  from  pure  Pres- 
byteries, would  have  been  admitted  to  their  seats;  there  would  have  been 
no  pretence  to  exclude  them.  Even  the  disowning  acts  invite  such  to 
come  to  the  Assembly  of  183S,  and  take  their  seats.  As  to  those  whose 
primary  constituency,  were  Congregational  churches,  they  would  have 
had  their  case  decided  on  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  entirely  uncontrol- 
led and  un^ackled  by  the  proceedings  of  1837;  and  if  the  conjecturea  of 
Mr.  Phelps,  one  of  the  Relators'  witnesses,  which  you  have  heard  given  in 
evidence,  be  right,  then  the  majority  would  have  admitted  them.  For  he 
assures  us,.that  many  Old-school  members  would  have  voted  for  their 
admission,  so  as  to  make  a  majority  Id  their  favour. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Mason,  not  abashed  by  the  impropriety  of  his 
motion,  he  appealed,  and  the  Moderator  refused  lo  put  that  appeaL 
Here  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  our  offending.  The  motion  may 
have  been  wrong ;  at  oil  events  the  Moderator  was  constitutionally  au- 
thorisfld  to  decide  it  to  be  wrong,  but  the  refusal  to  put  the  appeal,  was, 
say  they,  an  usurpation,  an  act  of  tyranny,  and  breach  of  privilege !  That 
an  appeal  may  be  out  of  order  will  not  be  denied.  For  instance,  an  ap- 
peal must  be  made  immediately  upon  the  decision  complained  of;  if 
other  business  is  allowed  to  intervene,  the  right  of  appeal  is  gone,  and  he 
who  should  attempt  to  make  an  appeal  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  it  rejected  by  the  Moderator.  If  there  be  one  such  case,  there  may 
be  others,  and  no  stronger  case  than  the  one  I  am  discussing,  could  be 
suggested.  For  by  putting  the  appieal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violation  of 
Dr.  Mason's  privilege,  he  would  have  violated  the  privilege  of  others. 
The  roll  was  in  the  process  of  being  completed,  a  call  had  been  made  for 
persons  who  were  present  with  commissions  to  come  forward  and  qualify 
themselves  for  voting,  by  being  enrolled.  The  physical  performance  of 
this  act  required  some  lapse  of  time.  We  are  informed  by  the  evidence, 
that  there  was  one  commissioner,  Joshua  Moore,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
availing  himself  of  the  Moderator's  invitation,  when  Dr.  Mason  rose. 
Had  there  been  fifty  in  that  predicament,  some  time  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  last,  in  the  succession  of  fifty,  (for  the  enrolling  must  be  done 
successively,]  could  have  been  qualified  to  vote.  Might  not  such  fiftieth 
commissioner,  or  even  Joshua  Moore,  if  he  stood  alone,  have  said,  "  sub- 
mit no  question  to  the  house  until  I  am  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
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nme.  The  roll  it  not  yet  complete."  And  such  wn  the  principle  of 
the  rejection  of  the  appeal,  the  roll  was  not  yet  complete,  and  the  hoow 
btd  not  yet  beea  ascertained.  The  clerks  had  reported  such  as  had  pre- 
sented their  com  missions,  and  whom  they  deemed  entitled  to  seats;  the 
,  Moderator  was  about  adding  to  them  by  his  proclamation,  such  as  had 
unquestioned  comroiMions,  but  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  pre- 
vious opportunity. 

But  suppose  this  honest,  well-meant  decision  was  erroneous,  and  a 
breach  of  privilege,  what  flowed  from  it?  We  understand  that  Dr.  Ma-, 
■on  acquiesced  in  itj  he  sat  down  without  complaint,  and  another  applica- 
tion to  the  Moderator  from  one  of  their  own  party  (Squier)  followed. 
■Riis  question  of  the  breach  ofprivilege  is  entirely  an  afterthought  The 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Mr.  Cleavetand  are  so  plainly  opposed  to  nu- 
merous rules  of  the  house,  and  the  principles  which  govern  every  delibe- 
rative body,  that  our  adversaries  are  constrained  to  seek  some  extraordi- 
nary justification  for  this  extraordinary  conduct,  and  they  think,  they 
have  found  it  in  this  supposed  breach  of  Dr.  Mason's  privilege.  But  I 
will  presently  show  you,  that  none  of  the  ulterior  proceedings  had  any 
connection  with  this  supposed  breach  of  privilege.  But  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  intermediation  between  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Cleaveland,  which 
must  first  be  ejcplaioed.  Mr.  Squier  rose  and  demanded  his  seat  in  the 
house.  The  Moderator  had  now  official  notice,  that  the  four  Synods  had 
been  excluded  from  the  roll,  for  the  roll  had  been  read.  He  therefore 
inquired  if  he,  Mr.  Squier,  belonged  to  those  Synods,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  did,  told  him  that  he  did  not  know.him,  i.  e.  no  one  had  ft 
right  to  address  that  house  but  enrolled  members,  and  that  its  officers 
eould  not  recognise  any  others.  This  reason,  you  must  be  satisfied  by 
this  lime,  was  conclusive,  and  so  Mr.  Squier  thought,  for  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  ai^al.  Mr.  Squier  should,  upon  every  principle  of  order,  have 
ssked  some  enrolled  member  to  present  his  application. 

Up  to  this  time  gentlemen,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
XS39,  had  rejected  no  applicant  for  the  rights  of  membership.  If,  assum- 
ing the  unconstitutionality  of  the  disowning  acts,  there  had  been  fault  or 
miaconduct  in  attempting  to  enforce  them,  that  fault  or  misconduct  was- 
entirely  in  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  had  certainly  done  nothing  bnt 
enforce  the  rules  of  order.  But,  supposing  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  he  had  by  his  conduct  been  endeavouring  to  carry  out  these 
■cts,  no  sanction  had  been  given  by  the  house  to  this  conduct,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  clerks. 

The  New-school  party  had  convened  in  caucus  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  had  resolved, 

*'  That  should  a  portion  of  the  commissioners  to  the  next  General  A»- 
semblv  attempt  to  organize  the  Assembly,  without  admitting  to  their  seats 
commissioners  from  all  the  presbyteries  recognised  in  the  organization  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners present,  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  in  all  respects 
according  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  transact  all  other  necessary  basiness 
consequent  upon  such  organization." 

Now  this  furnishes  a  key  to  their  whole  proceeding  "Should  a  por- 
tioD  of  the  commissioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly  attempt  to  or- 
ganize," &e. — a  portion,  no  mstter  whether  that  portion  were  great  or 
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■mall,  the  majority  or  the  minofity — "It  will  then  be,  the  duty  of  th« 
commissioners  present  to  organize  in  all  respects  according  to  the  consti- 
tution," says  the  reaoiution.  That  is  the  Co mmissionera,  other  than  those 
included  in  the  portion,  will  organize  admitting  the  commissioners  at- 
tempted to  be  excluded  by  tlie  portion.  In  other  words,  should  the  por- 
tion be  the  majority,  the  minority  will  oi^nize  according  to  their  no- 
tions of  the  constitution,  and  claim  to  be  the  true  house.  This  was  the 
design  of  our  adversaries ;  and  when  the  clerks  rejected  the  commission- 
ers Irom  the  four  Synods,  the  attempts  of  Messrs.  Patton,  Mason,  and 
Squier  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  house,  or  the  portion, 
or  tnaiority  of  the  house  into,  a  concurrence  in  that  rejection,  whicli  would 
establish  the  postulate  this  resolution  and'  plan  of  action  had  assumed. 
But  owing  to  the  remarkable  uoacquaintance  of  these  gentlemen,  with  the 
rules  of  the  house,  they  made  their  attempts  at  improper  periods  of  time, 
and  therefore  werepreventedfromobtaining  the  vote  of  the  house  on  these 
rejections.  They,  however,  dashed  on  in  the  career  which  they  had  pre- 
scribed for  themoelves.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose  and  read  a  paper  which  he 
had  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  caucus,  which  pa* 
per  stated  "that  as  the  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1S38, 
from  a  large  number  of  Presbyteries  had  been  refused  their  seats  j  and  as 
tee  had  bun  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional 
organization  of  the  Assembly  must  be  secured  at  this  time  and  in  this 
place,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  discourtesy,  but 
merely  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  we  proceed  to  organize  the  General  As- 
sembly for  1S3S,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  shortest  time,  snd  with  the  least 
interruption  practicable."  He  then  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  be  the  Mo- 
derator to  preside  till  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen.  Now  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  not  a  word  is  said  about  a  breach  of  privilege  by  the  Modera- 
tor, in  refusing  to  put  Dr.  Mason's  appeal  to  the  house,  not  a  word  about 
removing  him  for  misconduct,  but  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  is  founded 
altogether,  on  the  assumed  fact,  that  certain  commissioners  had  been  re- 
fused their  seats.  It  is  true  that  the  clerks  had  refused  to  enrol  them,  but 
neither  the  house,  nor  any  portion  of  the  commissioners,  had  sanctioned 
that  act  The  exi«ncy,  contemplated  in  the  caucus  resolution,  had  not 
therefore  arisen.  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was,  in  consequence,  based 
solely  upon  the  act  of  the  clerks,  which  could  only  be  properly  reviewed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  house,  but  which  he  undertook  to  review  in  another 
method,  that  is  by  considering  them  and  the  Moderator  as  nonentities, 
and  by  organizing  the  Assembly  anew  from  its  original  elements.  His 
motion,  to  put  Dr.  Beman  in  the  chair,  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of 
"Aye!"  from  their  partizans.  They  appointed  clerks,  and  a  permanent 
Moderator,  in  the  same  way,  and  adjourned  to  the  First  Church,  were 
they  sat,  assuming  to  be  the  General  Assembly,  and  elected  the  Relators 
as  trustees.  When  they  had  time  to  cool,  they  saw  that  they  had  not 
accomplished  their  design;  that  upon  their  own  principles,  do  portion  of 
the  house  had  rejected  the  commissioners  in  question;  that  they  had  pun- 
ished the  majority,  for  the  fault  of  the  clerks,  without  giving  that  majori- 
ty an  opportunity  of  reviewing  and  correcting  the  decision  of  the  clerks. 
They  would,  therefore,  have  been  put  to  that  shame,  which  is  always  the 
minishment  of  unsuccessful  rashness,  had  it  not  been  for  one  bright  thought! 
Before  I  introduce  this  to  your  acquaintance,  let  me  call  your  atteotiOD 
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a{^  to  the  ciucus  resolution.  They  resolved  in  effect,  that  should  > 
portion  of  the  comtniasioaers  attempt  to  orgaDize,  omitting  the  members 
from  the  four  SyDods,  that  they,  our  adversaries,  would  organize,  admit- 
ting them.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  this  portion  ^ere  the  majority, 
and  should  vote  upon  the  questions  put  by  these  self-styled  constitutional 
organizers,  they  would  vote  them  down,  and  thus  defeat  their  intended 
conatUutional  organization.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  involved  in  this 
resolution,  that  these  sticklers  for  our  constitution,  would  treat  the  inter- 
ference of  \hepoTtion,  that  is  the  majority,  by  vole  or  otherwise,  in  their 
attempt  at  constitutional  ot^anization,  with  entire  inattention  and  disre- 
gard. Well  might  one  of  the  members  of  this  caucus  (as  you  have  it  in 
Sroof)  exclaim  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  "we  have  passed  the 
lubicon." 

We  asked  the  witnesses  of  this  party,  what  they  would  have  done  had 
the  Old-school  majority,  (a  clear,  confessed,  undoubted  majority)  voted 
in  the  negative  on  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion?  The  Relators'  counsel 
instantly  objected  to  the  question,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  objection. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  an  answer,  but  if  you  examine  the 
caucus  resolution  on  which  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  based,  you  will 
be  convinced  that  they  would  not  have  regarded  any  negative  vote  from 
th^  Old-school  party.  In  other  words,  the  motion*  was  addressed  to  the 
New-school  party,  and  as  they  were  pledged  to  vote  affirmatively,  they 
could  easily  be  distinguished. 

But  the  Otd-Bchool  party  put  them  to  no  such  strait;  they  sat  indig- 
nantly silent,  or  only  opened  their  mouths  to  cry  order.  And  it  is  upon 
this  conduct  that  the  bright  thought  is  formed  which  has  given  our  adver- 
saries a  topic  for  their  sophistry.  The  30th  of  the  general  rules  for  judi- 
catories provides: 

"  Silent  members,  unless  excused  from  voting,  must  be  considered  aa 
acouiescing  with  the  majority." 

The  position  of  our  adversaries  now  is,  that  the  Moderator  committed 
a  breach  of  privilege,  by  refusing  to  put  Dr.  Mason's  appeal,  he  thereby 
forfeited  his  office,  and  any  member  had  a  right  to  move  the  house  for  his 
displacement  That  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  such  in  substance,  and 
as  the  silent  members  are  to  be  accounted  to  have  voted  affirmatively,  that 
motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  house.  They  make  no 
complaint  of  the  Old-school  party  in  the  house,  but  the  offence  was 
entirely  the  Moderator's,  committed  against  the  whole  house,  and  the 
whole  house  joined  in  punishing  him. 

These  new  positions  are  infinitely  more  infirm,  when  duly  considered, 
than  those  which  preceded  them.  They  are,  moreover,  censurable  as  dis- 
ingenuous. It  is  stealing  a  march  upon,  and  out-generaling  us;  a  species 
of  strategy,  licensable  in  war,  but  not  to  be  practised  by  the  grave  minis- 
ters of  a  christian  Church. 

It  would  exhaust  your  patience,  to  enumerate  the  fatal  objections  to 
these  positions.     Let  a  few  suffice. 

,  The  intendment  that  he,  who  sits  silent,  votes  in  the  affirmative,  can 
arise  only  when  the  question  is  properly  and  legally  proposed.  No  man 
is  bound  to  treat  a  disorderly  motion  otherwise  than  as  a  disorder. 

Now,  here  was  a  motion  proposed  confessedly  under  the  moat  eztnor^ 
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dinsry  turcamstancsB,  and  be  who  relies  upon  its  efficacyj  muit  prove  it 
to  have  been  strictly  legal. 

The  first  objection  which  I  shall  take  to  it  is,  that  it  was  in  direct  oppo- 
Ntion  to  the  aUted  basineas  of  the  house.  The  standing  rules  of  1826^ 
providing,  that  the  first  business  which  the  house  shall  transact,  after  the 
report  on  the  roll,  shall  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections, 
to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  commissions  rejected  by  the  clerks,  or  Com- 
mittee of  CommissioDS.  A  standing  rule,  intimately  connected  with  the 
privileges  of  the  members;  for  while  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
is  suspended,  members  entitled  to  seats  through  the  action  of  that  com- 
mittee,  are  deprived  of  their  privileges  as  members. 

To  this  a  feeble  answer  is  returned,  that  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Mason's 
spppeal  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  questions  of  privilege  are  always 
in  order.  I  trust  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  rejection  of  that  appeal 
was  rightful.  But  let  us  assume,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  it  was  ■ 
breach  of  privilege.  Did  it  justify  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceeding?  There 
wwi  no  connexion  between  the  two.  Dr.  Mason  had  a  right,  and  per- 
haps another  for  him,  to  bring  his  question  of  privilege,  immediately 
and  distinctly,  before  the  house,  and  obtain  his  redress,  even  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  offending  officer.  If  so  brought  forward,  it  would  have 
been  intelligible,  and  all  would  have  voted  advisedly;  but  it  did  not  en- 
title him,  or  any  other  for  him,  to  bring  a  foreign  matter,  out  of  its  order, 
before  the  house.  Did  Mr.  Cleaveland  bring  this  question  of  privilege 
before  the  house?  What  was  the  grievance  that  he  alleged  to  be  the 
cause  and  justification  of  his  truly  extraordinary  motion  ?  We  have  his 
very  words,  "  That  as  the  Commissioners  from  a  large  number  of  Pres- 
byteries had  been  refused  their  seats,"  &c  On  this  account,  and  for 
this  reason,  and  to  redress  this  injury,  he  made  hia  motion.  Was  there 
the  slightest  intimation  from  which  any  member  of  that  house,  who  had 
seen  Dr.  Mason  take  his  seat  quietly ;  who  had  seen  Mr.  Squier,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  connexion  of  party  and  counsels,  intervene  and  intro- 
duce another  matter — I  say,  was  there  any  intimation  to  such  member  in 
Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  written  and  prepared  with  a  formal  preface  be* 
fore  he  had  come  to  the  house,  and  of  course  before  Dr.  Mason's  appeal 
had  been  rejected,  and  before  it  could  be  known  that  it  would  be  reject- 
ed, except  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  this  motion  was  intended  as  a 
measure  of  penal  visitation  for  the  rejection  of  that  appeal  ? 

The  Form  of  Government  prescribes,  "That  the  Moderator  is  to  pro- 
pose to  the  judicatory  every  aubject  of  deliberation  that  comes  before 
them."  "  He  shall,  at  a  proper  season,  when  the  deliberations  are  ended, 
put  the  question,  and  call  the  votes."  "  In  all  questions,  he  shall  give  a 
concise  and  clear  state  of  the  object  of  the  vote;  and  the  vote  being  taken, 
shall  then  declare  how  the  question  is  decided."  Chap.  xix.  Sect.  2. 
Now,  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceedings  were  a  violation  of  every  one  of  these 
constitutional  provisions.  An  individual  rises  in  the  rear  of  the  members' 
seats,  makes  a  motion  which  he  doea  not  address  to  the  Moderator,  as- 
sumes the  office  of  Moderator,  and  puts  the  question  himself,  the  real  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  of  Moderator  still  holdmg  the  seat  of  office,  and  up 
to  that  moment  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  be  the  real  Moderator. 
Nay,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  preface  being  addressed  to  him,  for 
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he  Gommeaced  by  saying,  "  Mr.  Moderator,"  but  afterwards  turned  from 
him,  Bod  addressed  himself  to  the  audience.  This  individuBl,  under  these 
circumstances,  and  under  calls  to  order  from  the  Moderator,  proposes  a 
question  himself,  and  calls  for  votes,  and  declares  the  result  The  whole 
of  this  proceeding,  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  started,  is  completed 
in  the  lapse  of  a  lew  seconds,  and  yet  it  is  seriously  contended,  that  the 
majority,  whom  it  is  conceded  were  opposed  to  the  measure,  by  this 
silence,  legally  concurred  in  the  measure;  and  it  is  to  be  accounted  as 
passed  by  their  votes.  The  party  who  resorted  to  this  proceeding  were 
prepared  and  drilled;  they  not  only  understood  what  was  to  be  done,  but 
who  was  to  do  it  To  their  adversaries,  it  was  all  surprise;  and  as  one 
of  the  Relators'  witnesses  has  expressed  it,  they  sat  in  amazement  Can 
such  silence  be  acquiescence?  But  if  they  did  understand  the  matter, 
were  they  bound  to  vote  upon  a  motion  not  put  by  the  constitutional  or- 
gan to  the  house  ?  Our  adversary's  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  was  a  ques- 
Uon  for  his  own  removal,  and  therefore  it  would  be  improper  to  require 
Attn  to  put  it  to  the  house.  Should  we  concede  this  position,  still  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  not  the  proper  person  to  put  the  question:  the  practice  of 
this  body,  and  the  established  parliamentary  usage  has  settled,  that  should 
any  question  arise  touching  the  Moderator,  Speaker,  or  Chairman,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  designation  of  the  presiding  ofBcer,  the  motion 
must  be  put  to  the  house  by  the  clerk,  and  no  man  is  bound  to  notice  a 
motion  put  otherwise.  But  to  this  our  adversaries  answer,  that  the  clerks 
were  as  deep  in  fault  as  the  Moderator,  and  would  not  have  put  the  mo- 
tion. Were  they  asked  to  do  it?  It  does  not  appear  that  they  would 
have  refused:  s  sense  of  duty  often,  for  the  honour  of  our  race,  overcomes 
individual  predilections.  I  am  speaking,  now,  the  language  of  our  adver- 
saries, and  assuming  that  right  and  duty  it  on  their  side.  If  Mr.  Cleavfr- 
land  had  stated  his  motion,  and  requested  the  clerks  to  propose  it  to  the 
house,  and  they  had  refused,  the  house  would  then  have  fully  understood 
its  purpose,  and  been  prepared  to  vote  upon  it,  when,  as  a  dernier  resort, 
Mr.  Cleaveland  proposed  it  himself.  As  regards  the  Moderator,  they 
assert  that  the  question  pertained  to  bis  own  removal,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  require  him  to  put  it  to  the  house.  Without  acqui- 
escing in  the  logic  of  this  position,  we  say,  that  this  reason,  good  or  bad, 
did  not  apply  to  the  clerks,  whose  removal  the  question  did  not  agitate. 

But  this  question  was  not  only  proposed  unconstitutionally,  by  an 
improper  person,  but  the  subject  matter  was  improper;  it  being  to  call 
Dr.  Beman  to  the  office  of  Moderator;  for  a  rule  of  order  provides — "  If 
a  quorum  be  assembled  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  the  Moderator  be 
absent,  the  last  Moderator  present  shall  be  requested  to  take  his  place 
without  delay." 

Now  it  is  in  proof,  that  there  were  present  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleav&' 
land's  motion,  three  gentlemen  who  had  held  the  office  subsequent  to  Dr. 
Beman.  This  gentleman  had  already  once  felt  the  inflexibility  of  thi» 
rule.     I  cite  from  the  Minutes  of  1835. 

"  A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Dr.  Beman  was 
called  to  the  chair,  on  the  ground,  that  many  persons  voted  in  the  appre- 
hension that  Dr.  McDowell,  the  Moderator  immediately  preceding,  was 
not  in  the  house."  Dr.  Ely,  the  stated  Clerk,  put  the  question, «  All 
who  are  in  favour  of  sustaining  the  resolution,  by  which  Dr.  Beman  was 
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called  to  the  chair,  will  signify  it  by  saying,  Aye."  The  DiotioQ  was 
lost,  and  Dr.  McDowell,  the  last  Moderator  present,  took  the  chair. 

The  answer  that  our  adversaries  make  to  this  objection  ia,  that  this  rale 
does  not  apply  to  extraordinary  cases,  tike  that  we  are  discussing,  but 
only  to  the  ordinary  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Moderator  of  the  last  year. 
The  word  is  absent,  but  if  the  Moderator  be  physically  present,  but  disa- 
bled by  misconduct,  he  is  le^ly  absent  If  the  occasion  was  extraordi- 
nary,  why  make  it  more  so,  by  extraordinary  expedienta?  The  constitu- 
tion and  rules  supply  a  method  of  conduct  for  almost  every  possible  exi- 
gency. If  Dr.  Elliott  had  vacated  his  chair  by  his  misconduct,  every  one 
would  have  understood  a  call  upon  the  last  preceding  Moderator  present 
to  take  the  chair.  No  one  would  have  miatalcen  the  operation  for  a  revo- 
lution, or  secession;  for  its  strict  cooformity  to  rules,  would  have  argued 
its  being  a  submission  to  the  laws. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  the  deceptive  nature  of  this 
whole  process,  to  those  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  secret  A  resolu- 
tion is  passed  at  a  caucus,  and  promulgated,  that  our  adversaries  were 
about  to  organize  an  opposition  Assembly,  which  they  would  claim  to  be 
the  true  Assembly.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rises,  and  reads  a  paper,  purporting 
to  emanate  from  a  party.  "  fVe,"  says  he,  "  have  been  advised  by  coun- 
sel learned  in  the  law."  Who  had  been  advised  by  counsel?  Not  the 
Old-school,  but  the  New-school  ?  He  then  further  slates,  or  reads,  that  the 
same  "  we,"  that  had  been  so  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that 
is,  the  New-school  party,  would  proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly,  with 
the  least "  interruption"  possible.  Interruption,  to  whom  ?  Certainly,  to 
the  Old-school  party;  that  portion  of  the  commissioners  spoken  of  in  the 
caucus  resolution.  If  Mr.  Cleaveland  meant,  as  they  now  assert,  to 
address  this  resolution  to  the  whole  house,  (I  have  given  you  my  reasons 
already  for  disbelieving  this,)  he  certainly  did  it  in  a  very  deceptive  way. 
Will  any  man  have  the  audacity  to  assert  that  the  Old-school  party  would 
have  remained  silent,  had  they  been  feirly  informed  of  the  use  that  would 
have  been  made  of  their  silence.  The  effect  given  to  silence,  by  the  rules 
of  the  General  Assembly,  was  only  intended  for  ordinary  occasions. 
When  a  question  is  put  by  the  usual  officer,  in  the  usual  form,  there  is  but 
one  alternative.  Aye,  or  No — and  silence  may  be  reasonably  construed 
into  acquiescence.  But  when  the  presiding  officer,  and  a  member  come 
into  collision,  and  the  one  calls  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  otfier  cries 
order,  is  it  not  more  reasonable,  to  construe  silence  into  oliedience  to 
the  cry  of  order,  which  merely  requires  silence,  than  into  an  affirma- 
tive vote?  Aliud  est  dicere  aliud  tacere,  ia  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 
He  that,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this  sudden,  rapid, 
indirect,  ambiguous  motion,  would  take  advantage  of  our  silence,  must 
ahow  that  we  were  not  surprised,  that  we  were  not  deceived,  that  we 
were  not  mistaken,  and  that  our  silence  was  a  deliberate  concurrence. 
You  will  not,  nor  will  this  Court,  permit  these  solemn  things  to  be  made 
a  mockery;  nor  these  important  rights  to  turn  upon  a  quibblel 

Another  fact  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  in  examining  mto  the  intentions 
of  our  adversaries,  in  making  these  movements.  We  maintain  that  they 
intended  to  organize  another  Assembly,  not  by  our  votes,  but  against  our 
votes,  and  lo  contend,  that  theirs  was  the  real  Assembly.  That  the  po 
sition,  DOW  assumed  by  them,  that  they  organized  by  our  votes,  and  are 
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the  cootioaatioD  of  the  nine  Assembly  which  commenced  ita  organizs- 
tion  under  Dr.  Elliott,  is  an  aAer  thought  Now,  hear  a  further  proat, 
A  written  copy  of  a  resolution  was  handed  to  Dr.  Beman  in  these 
words: 

"  Resolution  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Seventh  Fresbyteriaa  Church, 
adopted  May  7th,  183S. 

"  Seaolvai,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  to  conTcne  In  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  Instant,  and  which  shall 
be  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  officiating 
during  the  meeting  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  shall  have  the  use  of 
the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  during  their  sessions,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  Assembly  or  Convention  which  may  be  organized  during  the 
same  petiod  of  time." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  paper  the  pseudo  Assembly  adjourned  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  thereby  distinctly  acknowledging,  that  they 
were  not  the  General  Assembly  which  organized  under  the  Moderator 
and  clerks  of  1837.  Various  other  acts  of  theirs  denote  the  same  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Their  Moderator  did  not  demand  the  chair,  but  re- 
tired to  the  nethermost  part  of  the  building,  and  stood  in  the  aisle,  his 
party  crowding  tnmultuously  around  him.  Their  clerks  did  not  de- 
mand the  roll,  nor  take  the  clerks'  seat,  but  performed  their  important 
^  functions  standing,  and  without  implements  of  writing. 

We  shall  show  you,  that  their  whale  proceeding  was  carried  on  in 
tumult  and  disorder.  That  the  important  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  waa  not  reversed,  so  as  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  voting,  had  we 
desired  it  We  will  bring  forward  every  commissioner,  within  our 
reach,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
such  was  the  noise,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hissing,  and  other  disor- 
derly manifestations,  from  the  mixed  crowd,  on  the  floor  of  the  houae 
and  in  the  galleries,  that  they  could  not,  and  did  not,  hear. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  gone  through  the  case  which  we  shall  exhibit 
to  you.  I  have  stated  what  we  shall  prove,  and  have,  at  the  same  time^ 
pointed  out  the  conclusions  which  we  seek  to  maintain  by  that  proof.  Be- 
fore, however,  I  leave  the  subject,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  any  language, 
which  I  have  used,  which  may  savor  of  asperity,  haa  been  used  imperson- 
ally. I  respect  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  against  whom  I  am  called  to 
act  professionally,  both  as  individuals,  and  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
They  will,  however,  permit  me  to  point  to  one  particular  in  which,  I  fear, 
they  have  acted  with  harshness.  Why  is  it,  that  almost  the  6rst  act  that 
was  done,  under  their  new  organization,  was  the  removal  from  office  of 
the  venerable  patriarch  of  this  Church?  Out  of  eighteen  trustees,  whom 
tbey  might  have  removed,  why  did  they  attack  him  first,  and  make  him 
the  first  defendant  in  a  proceeding,  criminal  in  its  form?  A  reverend 
iather,  who  was  named  and  constituted  trustee  by  the  act  of  incorporation 
itself,  and  who  has  been  continued,  for  forty  years,  amidst  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  party.  Does  not  this  betray  same  bitterness  of  feeling?  To  the 
fluctuating  faith  of  their  party,  does  not  his  Inflexible  example  prove  a 
reproach?  He  has  stood,  for  years.  In  the  congistency  of  his  Doric  sim- 
plicity, a  land-mark,  from  which  might  be  measured  the  deflections  of 
erratic  opinion. 

Oursis,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  the  unpopular  party.  There  may^  perhaps, 
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be  some  Bevere  and  uniDyiting  features  in  our  faith.  It  is,  however,  of 
too  high  and  inflexible  an  origin  to  be  accommodated,  at  will,  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  many.  We  count  not  upon  the  approbation  of  the  light  and 
frivolous,  but  I  am  conTinced,  that  all  thinking  and  discreet  men  will 
unite  with  us  in  a  fervent  aspiration,  that  our  visible  Church,  the  ark  of 
ft  pure  theology,  may  endure  till  that  great  day,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse  shall  raise  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  swear,  that  time  shall  be 
oo  longer. 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  RESPONDENTS. 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  March  13th— 10  o'cLogK." 

Mr.  Hubbell,  in  his  opening,  referred  to  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
Constitution,  &c.,  which  it  was  afterwards  agreed,  should  be  considered  as 
in  evidence,  without  further  reading.  We  insert  here  such  of  them  as 
hare  not  been  given  at  length  before. 

Form  of  Oownantnl,  Chap.  IX. — "Of  the  Church  SetgionJ" 

"Sk.  1.— The  ChoKh  Seaaion  coMUsa  of  the  Pastor  «  Pulora,  sad  RuYiug  Elden 
of  apBrticDlarc[>Q(!7eg«tioD. 

"See.  2. — Of  this  judicatory,  two  elders,  if  there  be  as  many  in  the  congregatioo, 
with  the  Paaior,  ahall  be  neceaaar;  to  constitute  a  quomm. 

"See.  3. — The  Paator  of  the  congregatkiD  shall  almys  be  the  Moderator  of  the  m» 
non;  except  nhcD,  for  prudential  reaaoos,  it  may  appear  advisable  that  some  other 
minister  should  be  invited  to  preaide ;  in  which  case  the  Pastor  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senion,  invite  auch  other  raiaister  as  they  see  meet,  belonging  to  the  aame 
Preebytery,  tn  preside  in  that  case.  The  mme  expedient  loay  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
aicknesB  or  abeeoco  of  the  Pastor." 

Id.  Chap.  XIII. — "Of  EUeting  and  ordaining  Ruling  Eldert  and  Deacont." 

"Set.  2. — Every  coogregation  shall  elect  persons  to  tbe  office  of  Ruling  Elder,  and 
to  the  office  of  Deacon,  or  either  of  them,  in  tba  mode  moat  approved  and  in  uae  in  that 
coDgreption.  But  io  all  cases,  tbe  persons  elected  must  be  male  meraben^  in  fiiU  com- 
munion in  the  church  in  which  they  are  to  exercise  their  office. 

"Sec.  8. — Tbe  offices  of  the  Ruling  Elder  and  Deacon,  are  both  perpetual,  and  can 
not  be  laid  a«de  at  pleasure.    No  peraon  can  be  divested  of  either  office  but  by  depoei- 
Yet  an  Elder  or  Deacon  may  become,  by  age  or  infirmity,  incapable  of  perform- 


ing tbe  duties  of  bia  office ;  or  be  may,  tboucb  chargeable  with  neither  heresy  nor  ii 
tnorality,  become  unacceptable,  in  his  official  character,  to  a  majority  of  thecongreg*- 
a  which  he  belongs.    In  either  of  these  cases,  he  may,  as  often  happens  wi£  res- 


pect to  a  minister,  ceoee  to  be  an  acting  Elder  or  Deacoo." 

Form  of  Qoeemment,  Chap,  XII. — **  Of  the  General  Aifembly." 
"  See.  7. — The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year.    On  ths 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Aesembly,  if  present,  oi  ' 


case  01  bia  absence,  some  other  minister,  shall  open  the  meeting  with  a  aermon,  and 
ivesidB  until  a  new  Moderator  be  cboaen.  No  Commiasioner  shall  have  a  right  to  de> ' 
liberate  or  vote  in  the  Aasemblj,  until  his  name  shall  have  been  enrolled  by  the  clerk. 


u>d  bis  commiSBioD  publicly  read,  and  filed  amonz  tbe  papers  of  tbe  Assembly. 

«  See.  B. — Each  seaaion  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 
And  the  whole  bosioess  of  the  Assembly  being  finished,  and  the  vote  taken  for  dissol- 
ving the  present  Assembly,  the  Moderator  shell  say  from  the  chair, — "  '  By  virtue  of 
the  uithorily  delegated  to  me,  by  the  Church,  let  this  General  Aaaembly  be  dissolved. 
and  I  do  hereby  diasolve  it,  and  require  another  General  Assembly,  choaen  in  the  same 
manner,  to  meat  at  <m  the  day  of  A.  D.  ' — after 

wbich  he  shall  pray  and  return  thanks,  and  pronounce  on  those  present  tbe  Apoetolia 
benediction." 

Min.  1826.  jip.  87,  S9,  40.  "  Tbe  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  report 
on  tbe  propriety  of  making  certain  alterations  In  the  existing  rules  which  govern  the 
proceedings  erf  tbe  General  Assembly,  and  if  necessary,  atteratione  in  the  ConstitntiaD 
of  our  Chnrcb,  recommended: 

*  Mt  Hubbetl's  opening  occupied  the  whole  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  about  an  hour  of 
Wednesday  morning. 


FRESBTTEBIAN  CHURCH  CASE. 


"  7,  Thtt  in  tha  Form  of  GovtrnmenX,  chsp.  XII.  sect  7,  the  word*  '  puiltcfy  read,' 
■hoald  be  exchinged  for  the  word  '  evirained.'  1p  ftvour  of  this  amendment,  ttie  com- 
mittse  stated,  that  probsblf  much  time,  which  ia  now  occupied  by  the  whole  AsMcn- 
bl;  ia  having  the  commJBaionB  publjclj  read,  might  be  saved,  and  stricter  order  be  ob- 
■erved,  by  the  adoption  of  rules  of  the  following  import;  That  immediately  after  the 
opeoinji  of  the  Geuent  AsMmbly  and  the  coosiituting  of  the  houae,  a  Committee  of 
Commiviopa  be  appointed,  with  inatructions ;  and  that  the  houae  adjourn  till  the  uspal 
hour  in  the  aileraoon  :  That  the  Committee  of  CommiBalona  be  inatracted  to  examine 
the  commiiaioDB,  and  to  report  to  the  Aaeemblj  immediately  after  ita  opening  id  the 
afteruoot],  ou  thoae  conmbaioaa  which  are  unobjectionable,  and  on  thne,  if  such  there 
be,  which  are  materially  incorrect,  or  that  are  otherwiae  objectionable;  That  those 
whoae  commissicHia  are  unobjectionable,  immediately  take  their  seats  as  members,  and 
proceed  to  buainess ;  and  that  the  first  act  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tioM)  to  whkh  shall  be  referred  all  the  informal,  or  otherwise  objecti<Niable  commia- 
■iooa,  with  instmctiona  to  report  thereon  as  sooi  a*  practicable. 

"  It  wae  also  resolved,  that  eo  boob  as  the  alteration  proposed  in  the  7th  item  ahore 
enumerated,  ahall  appear  to  have  been  constilntionally  adopted  by  the  Presbyteries,  the 
fbllowiog  BULES  of  the  Assembl;  shall  be  in  force. 

"I.  Immediately  after  each  Aaaeoibty  is  constituted  with  pnyer,  the  Moderator 
ahall  appcnnt  a  Committee  of  CmmniMtiont. 

"  IL  The  commissions  shall  then  be  called  for,  and  delivered  to  the  Committee  of 
Cocnmisatons ;  and  the  person  delivering  each  cofflmi«kia  shall  state  whether  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  alternate  ia  pteaent. 

"  III.  After  the  delivery  of  the  eommiaaions  the  Awembly  aball  have  a  recess,  until 
anch  an  boar  in  the  afternoon  oa  will  afford  sufficient  time  to  the  committee  to  examine 
the  comminlans. 

"  IV.  The  Committee  of  Commissions  ahall,  in  the  afteruoon,  report  the  names  of  all 
whose  commissions  shall  appear  to  be  regular  and  constitutional,  and  the  persona  whose 
names  ahall  be  thus  reported,  shall  immediately  take  their  eeata  and  proceed  to  busi- 
nees, 

"V.  The  Gratactoflhe  AMemblr,wben  thus  ready  for  businenehall  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commiltea  af  Elecliotu,  whose  duty  it  ahall  be  to  examine  all  informal  and 
unconstitutional  commissiona,  and  report  on  the  same  aa  soon  as  practicable." 

Min.  1837,  p.  132.  "  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  returns  of  the  Prertyteriea  in  relation  to  the  proposed  alteratioaa  and 
amendments  of  the  Conatitution,  that  tliey  might  report  what  ought  to  be  done  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slate  of  these  returns,  made  the  following  report,  viz.  That  there  are 
connected  with  the  Aaaemhly,  eighty-eight  Preaby teriea:  forty-five,  therefore, are  necefr 
sary  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  conatitution  of  Ibe  Church. 

"  la  relation  to  Na  7,  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Form  of  GoTemment,  it 
appears  iba.tfiflt/-three  Presbyteries  have  voted  in  lavour  of  the  alteration,  and  thirleen 
against  iL  Wherefore  resolved,  that  the  proposed  amendment,  vix.,  That  in  the  Form  of 
Government,  Chap.  Xfl.  SecL  7,  the  words  'ptdlicty  read,'  should  he  exchanged  for 
the  word  ■  examined,'  be,  nod  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  this  Churcb." 

Min.  182B,  p.  S84.  "  Resolved,  That  the  Permanent  and  Stated  Clerks  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  appointed  a  standing  Committee  of  Commiaeions ;  and  that  the  commission- 
ers to  future  Aasemblies  hand  their  commissiona  to  said  committee,  i~  '* ~ 


which  the  Assembly  shall  hold  ita  sessions,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Assembly  mwds,  previous  to  11  o'clock ;  and  further,  that  all  commiMions  which  may 
be  presentea  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  instead  of  being  read  in  the  house, 
aball  be  examined  by  said  committee,  and  reported  to  the  Assembly." 

Id.  p.  fiia  "The  Regulationa  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  subject  of  Statistical  Reports, 
are  aubjained.    It  ia  required — 

"1.  That  the  forms  of  sessional  and  Preahyterial  Reports,' sent  down  in  tbeminuiee, 
be  strictly  observed.  Deviation  from  these  frequently  requlrea  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  copy  the  whole  report,  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  preee. 

"2.  That  In  the  seesional  report,  the  paator  or  aesaion  be  required  to  insert  in  the 
column  headed  "  MissioDarj  Fand^"  all  sums  of  money  collected,  or  procured  to  be 
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ColleeieJ  b;  nid  purtor  or  Msnon  from  the  congre^tion  under  his  ind  their  care  fbr 
ui;  e*aD(relieal  minion,  whether  foreigo  ot  domeBtic;  and  p«rticulsrtj  airBuma  col- 
lected for  the  Boaid  of  idiMiona  under  the  care  oflhe  Genanl  Araemblj, for  the  Ame- 
Tiean  Home  Miaaiooirj  Soeieiv,  and  for  the  Americaa  Board  of  CammiBsionen  for 
Foreign  Minions;  thai  under  toe  captioa  of  " CoinoiiBsioDers'  Fund,"  he  returned  atl 
tnonera  collected  lor  defraying  the  expeoBee  of  Commise loners  to  the  General  AaeeiBbly, 
whethertmnmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  TruetesB  of  the  General  AsaemWy,  or  paid 
b;  Uie  Presbyiery  itself  to  its  own  CommieaioDere;  that  nnder  the  head  of  "Thedegi- 
c«l  Serninarj  Funda,"  be  stated  all  funds  collected  for  any  Theological  Semlnarj  mder 
the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  under  the  care  of  any  Synod  belonging  to-  said 
Aasembly;  and  that  under  the  caption  of  ■■Education  Funds,"  be  returned  all  funds 
coJIected  for  promoting  the  charitable  and  religious  education  of  persona  in  Sabbath 
Schools;  and  eapeeiel^  ail  money  collected  for  the  education  of  poor  and  pioi  '' 


Form  0/  Gonentmm,  Chap.  XIX.—"  0/ Moderatori." 
"1.  It  is  equally  neceanry  io  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  as  in  other  asaemblieai  ' 
llMt  there  ibould  ha  a  Modentor  of  Presideiit;  that  the  busiaess  owy  be  condncted 
with  order  and  despatch. 

"2.  Tbs  Moderator  is  to  be  considered  as  poesening,  by  delegation  from  the  whole 
body,  all  authority  Decenary  for  the  preaervatioa  of  order ;  for  convening  and  adjourn- 
ing the  Jodicalory;  and  directing  its  operations  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
He  ia  to  propcee  to  the  judicatory  every  subject  of  deliberation  that  comes  before  them. 
He  may  propose  what  appears  to  him  the  most  regular  and  speedy  way  of  bringing  any 
buainen  to  issue.    He  ahall  prevent  the  members  from  inlerrupting  each  other;  and  re- 

3 dire  them,  in  speaking,  always  toaddrea  the  chair.  He  shall  prevent  a  speaker  from 
eviatingfrom  the  subject;  and  from  using  personal  reflections.  He  shall  silence  those 
who  refuse  to  obey  order.  He  ahall  prevent  members  who  attempt  to  leave  the  judica- 
tory without  leave  obtained  from  him.  He  shall,  at  a  proper  season,  when  the  delibe- 
rations are  ended,  put  the  question  snd  call  the  votes.  If  the  judicatory  be  equally  di- 
vided be  shall  poaaess  the  casting  vote.  If  he  be  not  willing  to  decide,  be  shall  put  the 
queetion  a  second  lime;  and  if  the  judicatory  be  again  equally  divided,  and  be  decline 
to  give  his  vote,  the  question  shall  be  loaL  In  all  questions  he  shall  give  a  concise  and 
clear  staieof  the  object  of  the  vote;  and  the  vote  being  taken,  shall  thm  declare  how 
the  question  is  decided.  And  be  shall  likewise  be  empowered,  on  any  extraordinary 
emergency,  to  convene  the  judicatory,  by  his  circular  letter,  before  the  ordinary  time 
of  meeting. 

"  3.  The  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  shall  be  chosen  from  year  to  year,  or  at  every 
meeting  oflbe  Presbytery,  as  the  Presbytery  may  think  best  The  Moderator  of  the 
SyiHid,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  chosen  at  each  meeting  of  tfaoee  judica- 
tories: and  the  Moderator,  or,  in  case  of  hie  absence,  another  member  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  shall  open  the  next  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  shall  hold  the  chair  till  a  new 
Moderator  be  cboeen." 

Mr.  Hubbell  first  offered, 

Min.  1837,  p.  456.  Section  3d  of  a  protest  againat  the  abrogation  of 
the  "  Plan  of  Union." 

"  3.  We  protest  against  the  resolation  referred  to,  because  it  declares  the  nid  '  Plan 
of  Union'  to  have  been  '  totally  destitute  of  authority  as  proceeding  from  the  Genera) 
Anocktion  of  Coonecticut,  which  is  invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  casea.* 
Even  on  tbe  assumption,  that  the  said  Anoclation  was  invested  with  no  tveh  power — 
which,  it  eeems  to  ua,  holb  indecorous  end  irrelevant  for  this  General  ABsembly  to  as- 
sert lis  reason  for  the  resolution  adopted — we  cannot  doubt  that  that  Association  had 
full  power  to  agree  to  the  •tipulatioos  of  a  treaty  or  contract,  proposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  drged  on  the  acceptance  of  the  General  ABBociation;  and  especially, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  by  acceding  to  the  eaid  stipulations,  the  said  Association 
relinqaiahed  whatever  right  it  had  to  the  direction  and  regulationof  the  members  of  its 
own  churches  in  the  new  settlements,  and  allowed  and  influenced  them  to  increase, 
both  the  nurobers  and  the  pecuniary  and  spiritoal  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
And  even  if  the  [^an  referred  to  had  not  authority  in  so  far  aa  it  emanated  fVom  the 
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G«iwral  Amodtikm  oTCaiiiiectietit,  which  we  by  no  m 
bly  binding  on  the  Qenenl  AsKmbty,  b;  virtue  of  its  own  engigemeDt,  to 
otiligstioaa,  and  afler  numerouB  churches  hud  been  farmed  under  their  own  care,  the 
obligations  of  the  plsn  appear  to  ua  to  have  been  common  to  the  General  Aasemblj,  Ihe 
General  Aaaooiation  of  Connecticut,  and  the  churches,  Preabyteriea,  and  Sjooda  formed 
in  puianaoce  and  in  the  faith  of  it,  and  that  no  one  of  these  bodies  could  lanfullj  abro- 
gate it  without  the  conaent  of  eli  the  others.  Our  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  resolu- 
ticn  of  this  Qeoeral  Assembly,  abrogating  the  said  Plan  of  Union,  so  tar  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  aSect  churches  already  formed  under  its  proviaiona,  ta  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
wholly  void  and  of  no  effect ;  that  all  such  churches  have  a  rig:ht  to  continue  their  or- 
iranizBiion  on  the  conditions  ofthe  said  plan;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Preseyteriee, 
the  Bynoda,  and  all  future  General  Assambliea  to  protect  them  in  that  ri^ht,  until  they 
•hail  voluntarily,  under  the  kind  and  conciliatory  influence  of  the  aforesaid  bodies, 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  org-anization  in  full,  aa  many  of  them  have  already  done,  and 
others,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  will  probably  soon  do,  if  allowed  to  exercise  their  cboico 
unreatraioed  by  the  attempted  exercise  of  assumed  authority." 

Sev.  John  M.  Krehs — hefon  sworn  and  examined  for  the  relators. 
I  atn  putor  of  a  PreBbyteiian  church  in  Kutgers  street,  New  York. 
The  Presbytery  of  which  I  am  a  member — the  Presbytery  of  New 
York — is  in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly.  I  was  elected  the  Per- 
manet  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1837,  and  hold  that  ofGce  still.  The 
Committee  of  CommiBaions  consists  of  Dr.  McDowell,  the  Stated  Clerk 
ofthe  General  Assembly,  and  myself.  The  difference  between  the  Stat- 
ed and  Permanent  Clerks  is  this.  The  latter  makes  up  the  journal  of  the 
Assembly  from  day  to  day,  reads  it,  and  keeps  all  the  papers  until  after 
the  dissolution  of  that  body,  when  he  hands  them  over  to  the  Staled 
Clerk.  The  one  is  the  writing  clerk,  and  the  other  the  depositary  of  the 
records.  There  is  also  another  clerk  elected  at  each  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly, who  is  called  the  Temporary  Clerk,  and  whose  busmess  it  is  to 
assist  the  Permanent  Clerk.  His  office  ceases  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly.  The  Committee  of  Commissions,  as  I  said,  consists  of  the  Per- 
manent and  Stated  Clerks.  Some  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1838,  Dr.  McDowell  and  I  had  published  in  seve- 
ral religious  newspapers,  a  notice,  that  between  four  and  fire  o'clock  OD 
the  aflernoon  of  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting,  and  between  nine  and 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  the  Committee  of  Com- 
missions would  be  in  attendance,  to  receive  and  examine  commissions. 
In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  great  press  of  business  which  is  usual  at  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly,  I  had  prepared,  before  leaving  New  York,  a 
blank  form  of  the  usual  opening  minute,  with  a  list  of  the  Synods  and 
Presbyteries,  to  which  I  might  attach  the  names  of  persons  who  shpuld 
present  commissions.  These  were  all  our  preliminary  arrangements. 
We  met  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  1 6th  of  May,  in  the  seasion- 
room  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  afternoon,  from  one 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  commissions  were  handed  in  to  us. 
Every  person  presenting  a  commission  is  asked,  are,  you  the  Principal  or 
the  Alternate  named  in  this  commission  ?  The  Principal  is  the  one  first 
named,  and  then  to  provide  for  his  absence,  another  is  appointed,  who  in 
any  emergency  may  take  the  seat  If  any  one  answers  that  he  Is  the  Al- 
ternate, we  make  an  arbitrary  mark,  to  designate  the  very  man  who  jh-^ 
eented  the  commission.  After  having  thus  received  about  one  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  commissions,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
and,  so  far  as  we  had  opportunity,  examined  whether  they  were  regular. 
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and  put  the  names  from  those  that  yreri  approved  on  the  roll,  we  adjourn- 
ed until  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  when  about  one  hundred 
more,  or  the  balance,  were  presented.  On  the  roll  thus  made  out,  I  had 
inserted  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  or  fifleeu  commissioners. 
Four  or  five  additional  ones  presented  were  not  inserted,  because  of  some 
defect,  or  some  circumstance  in  regard  to  which  we  were  not  authorized 
to  decide.  These  we  kept  separate  from  the  others,  though  as  it  was  af- 
terwards determined,  thej  were  actually  entitled  to  seats,  in  order  to  refer 
them  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  the  appointment  of  which  is  the  first 
business  in  order  after  the  report  of  the  roll  by  the  Committee  of  Com- 
missions. The  Committee  of  Elections  is  chosen  from  among  the  undis- 
puted members  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  defective  commissions.  It  is  a  standing  rule,  that  their  ap- 
pointment shall  be  the  first  business  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Aasem- 
bly  is  directed.  On  the' afternoon  of  Wednesday,  out  of  one  hundred,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  who  presented  commissions,  there  were  none 
that  I  recollect,  and  certainly  not  more  than  five,  except  those  who  are 
commonly  denominated  Old-achool  men.  The  balance  received  next 
morning  included  both  Old  and  New-schoo].  Their  commissions  were 
examined,  and  as  many  as  were  found  correct  were  enrolled.  During 
our  session  on  Thursday  morning,  (I  can't  pretend  to  give  the  precise  oi^ 
der  of  events,]  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  tjie  Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd  of  the  same  Presbytery,  presented 
their  commissions.  I  don't  recollect  seeing  the  commission  of  any  elder 
from  that  Presbytery.  We  informed  them  that  we  could  not  receive  the 
y  commissions;  that  liie  Third  Presbytery  had  been  dissolved  by  the  As- 
sembly of  1837,  and  that  therefore  we  could  not  recognize  it;  that  the 
General  Assembly  must  itself  decide  the  matter,  and  not  its  officers.  Mr. 
Barnes  expostulated  with  Dr.  McDowell,  who  told  him  that  he  could  ex- 
ercise no  discretion  on  the  subject  At  that  moment,  Mr.  Squier  pre- 
sented his  commission,  and  we  told  him  that  it  could  not  be  received,  be- 
cause the  Assembly  of  1837  had  declared  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  to  which 
his  Presbytery  belonged,  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
that  his  remedy  was  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  in  its  officers.  Mr.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  Squier  were  both  present  during  this  colloquy.  Mr.  Squier 
mid  to  Mr.  Barnes,  *'  Yours  is  a  very  different  case  from  mine:  your 
Presbytery  was  dissolved  by  the  General  Assembly." 

The  counsel  for  the  Relators  objected  to  the  witness's  repeating  what 
Mr.  Squier  had  said. 

In  the  course  of  our  session,  several  other  commissions  of  the  same  kind 
were  presented.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  presented  one,  and  to  him  we 
gare  the  same  answer,  as  to  the  rest:  That  we  had  no  right  to  receive  his 
commisnon,  no  liberty  to  decide  his  case,  unless  fiiriher  ordera  were 
g^ven  to  us  by  the  Assembly.  We  treated  all  alike — that  is  all  the  com- 
misaioners  from  the  four  exscinded  Sjmods:  We  were  very  civil  to  them, 
and  told  them  that  their  only  remedy  was  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Next  we  were  met  by  a  deputation,  very  respectable  in  appearance, 
one  of  whom  I  think  was  Mr.  Squier,  whp  said  they  were  authorized  to 
offer  the  commissions  from  the  four  exscinded  Synods,  and  to  demand  that 
they  should  he  received.  We  replied,  that  they  could  not  be  received 
or  enrolled,  and  gave  an  absolute  refusal.     One  of  the  gentlemen  asked 
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whether  "we  could  not,"  meant  "we  would  not"  I  replied,  that  we  did 
not  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but  that  if  he  liked  that  better,  we  vxmld 
not  The  Rer.  Mr.  Ailun  of  Cleavelaad,  who  was  one  of  the  persons 
rejected,  then  asked  those  standing  by  to  take  notice  of  the  refusal  We 
observed  that  this  was  not  necessary,  that  our  testimony  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and,  that  if  tie  chose,  we  would  endorse  the  refusal  upon  the  com- 
missions. He  said,  "We  shall  complain  to  the  Assembly."  I  answered, 
that  that  was  just  what  we  wanted  them  to  do  ;  that  their  remedy  was  in 
the  Assembly,  snd  it  would  meet  the  next  hour.  This  is  all  I  recollect 
in  regard  to  the  roeetinjE  of  the  Committee  of  Commissions.  As  to  the 
locking  of  the  door:  The  little  room  in  which  we  sat  is  under  the  pulpit, 
and  from  it  two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  give  access  to  the 
body  of  the  church.  On  each  aide  of  the  church  are  two  large  doors,  and 
by  one  of  these,  persons  in  the  grave-yard  may  enter  the  house.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  we  found  that  the  disposition  of  persons,  to 
press  through  the  little  doors  by  the  sides  of  the  pulpit,  waa  a  g'^'^  '"' 
noyance.  They  interrupted  ua,  while  asking  questions  and  receiving  an- 
swers from  the  commissioners  who  presented  themselves.  I  repeatedly 
locked  the  door  that  opened  from  the  session-room  into  the  grave-yard, 
and  also  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  pulpit — the  left  side  as  you  face  the 
audience.  My  table  waa  near  the  door  locked.  When  any  one  came, 
wishing  to  enter,  I,  perhaps  not  being  ho  kindly  disposed  as  I  should  have 
been,  refused  to  open  it  The  room  may  be  eight  or  ten  feet  wide.  The 
five  large  doors  in  the  body  of  the  church  were  all  open,  and  one  of  the 
little  doors  from  the  session-room  was  constantly  so.  The  door  by  which 
we  sat  was  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  room  from  being  made  a  pa"-^ 
aage-way.  The  applications  for  entrance  were  generally  made  by  Old- 
school  men,  and  being  excluded  they  went  round  to  one  of  the  other  doors. 
Public  worship  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour,  our  room 
was  cleared,  and  we  were  left  making  out  the  roll.  This  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  have  the  roll  complete,  by  the  time  the  Assembly  was  consti- 
tuted. Dr.  McDowell  and  I,  entered  the  church  through  the  door  previ- 
ously locked,  (the  west  door,)  bearing  the  roll  in  our  hands,  about  five 
minutes  previous  to  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises.  The  sermon  was 
done,  and  the  singing,  I  think,  had  commenced,  the  prayer  after  the  ser- 
mon being  over,  and  the  Moderator  still  in  the  pulptt  I  took  my  stand 
by  the  clerks*  table,  which  is  under  the  pulpit,  and  just  beneath  the  Mo- 
derator's chair,  the  latter  being  raised  from  the  floor  on  a  dais.  The  table 
is  a  large  one,  appropriate  to  the  business  of  the  clerks,  and  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  long.  The  position  which  I  ordinarily  assume  is,  at  the  head 
of  the  broad  aisle ;  where  1  ait,  with  my  back  to  the  audience,  and  my 
face  toward  the  Moderator,  for  the  convenience  of  writing.  Before  get- 
ting to  my  seat,  I  took  my  position  on  the  west  side  of  the  table,  facing 
the  audience :  I  cannot  say  whether  I  sat  or  stood.  I  never  before  had 
seen  the  house  so  crowded.  The  galleries  and  the  floor  were  entirely  full. 
I  either  sat  or  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  table,  facing  the  audience,  un- 
til Dr.  Elliott  entered  the  chair,  and  assumed  the  place  of  Moderator.  I 
was  present  during  the  constituting  prayer,  immediately  after  which  the 
Moderator  called  for  our  report  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  I  saw  Dr. 
Fatton  on  the  floor,  and  heard  his  voice  saying,  two  or  three  times, 
"Moderator — Moderator."     Some  one  told  me  to  go  on  with  the  roll,  but 
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I  remained  quiet.  The  Moderator  directed  me  to  report  the  roll.  Dr. 
Patton  said,  that  he  wished  to  offer  certain  resolutions,  and  desired  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  house  upon  them  without  debate.  The  Moderator  told 
him  he  was  not  in  order,  as  the  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  clerks 
upon  the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  said,  that  he  had  had  the  floor  before  the  clerks. 
The  Moderator  replied,  that  the  first  business  was  the  report  on  the  roll. 
Dr.  Patton  said,  "  I  must  take  an  appeal  from  your  decision  to  the  house." 
The  Moderator  answered,  there  could  be  no  appeal,  as  there  was  no  house 
in  existence.  During  this  colloquy,  of  which  I  pretend  to  give  only  the 
substance,  not  the  precise  terms,  I  was  waiting  until  the  floor  should  be 
cleared  and  silence  obtained.  Dr.  Patton  sat  down,  and  I  proceeded 
to  report  the  roll.  I  read  it  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  I  could ;  and 
also  reported  four  or  five  informal  commissions,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented but  not  enrolled,  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  the  Committee 
of  Elections,  which  it  was  usual  to  appoint  then.  I  did  not  report  the 
commissions  from  tlie  excluded  Synods.  We  did  not  think  we  had 
any  right  to  do  so.  There  was,  however,  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  be- 
tween my  colleague  and  myself,  in  regard  to  this  subject  I  supposed  it 
was  our  duty  to  receive  and  report,  but  not  to  enrol  them.  He  thought, 
that  we  should  not  receive  them,  any  more  than  commissions  from  other 
churches  which  were  not  Presbyterian ;  that  their  only  remedy  was  in 
the  Assembly.  He  being  older  than  myself,  I  yielded  my  assent  though 
retaining  my  opinion.  I  believed,  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  we 
ought  to  have  received  them,  and  reported  on  them,  stating  the  circum- 
stances. Dr.  McDowell  would  not  consent  to  this;  and  1,  accordingly, 
0  made  such  a  report  as  he  would  consent  to.  After  our  report  had  been 
made,  and  the  time  was  come  for  the  next  business — the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Elections,  to  whom  all  the  doubtful  commissions  might 
be  referred — ^the  Moderator  announced,  that  those  persons,  whose  names 
bad  been  reported,  were  to  be  considered  as  duly  elected,  members  of 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  added,  that  if  there  were  any  other  commis- 
sioners present,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  handing  in  their  com- 
missions, ROW  was  the  time  to  present  them.  Dr.  Mason  rose,  and, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers  of  the  same  size  with  that  here 
exhibited,  which,  I  presume,  is  the  same,  said,  that  he  offered  certain 
commissions  from  the  Presbyteries  within'  the  bounds  of  the  four  dis- 
owned Synods;  that  he  had  offered  them  to  the  clerks,  who  had  rejecteg 
tiiem ;  and  now  moved  that  the  roll  should  be  completed,  by  insertind 
the  names  of  the  commissioners,  to  whom  they  belonged.  He  did  not 
call  theoa,  however,  the  disowned ,  Synods;  perhaps  he  named  them. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.  The  Moderator  told  him  he  was 
out  of  order  at  that  time.  Dr.  Mason  said,  that,  with  great  respect,  he 
must  appeal  to  the  house  from  that  decision.  The  Moderator  replied, 
that  his  appeal  was  out  of  order,  and  Dr.  Mason  obeyed  him,  and  sat 
down.  Then  Mr.  Squier  rose,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  from  Dr. 
Mason,  and  stated,  (I  recollect  only  the  facts  now,)  that  he  had  a  com* 
mission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva ;  that  he  had  ofiered  it  to  the 
clerks,  and  it  had  been  refused  by  them ;  and  that  he  now  demanded  bis 
seat  on  that  floor.  The  Moderator  inquired,  whether  that  Presbytery 
was  within  the  bouods  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  or,  of  the  disowned  Sv- 
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nods;  I  Ao  not  recollect  precisely  which.  Mr.  Squier  answered,  that 
it  was.  The  Moderator  replied,  "  We  do  not  know  you,  sir."  At  this 
point  it  was  that  Mr-  Cleareland  rose,  and  began  to  read  a  paper ;  what  it 
contained,  or  what  he  said,  I  cannot  tell.  There  was  a  noise  of  calls  to 
order.  The  Moderator  called  to  order,  and  the  members  about  me 
likewise.  If  I  recollect  any  thing  at  all  of  what  Mr.  Cleaveland  said,  it 
was  something  about  legal,  (I  thought  he  used  the  word  "legal,")  and  it 
was  the  only  one  impressed  upon  me  at  the  time. 

Some  farther  questions  being  asked,  in  regard  to  what  Mr,  Cleaveland 
had  said,  Mr.  Meredith  objected  to  the  witness'  saying  any  thing  more, 
as  he  had  already  stated  that  he  recollected  nothing  more. 

Judge  Rogers.     The  witness  may  state  what  he  recollects. 

Mr.  Krebs.  I  don't  recollect  any  thing  else  distinctly:  I  don't  know 
what  Mr,  Cleaveland  said. 

Mr.  Ingeraoll.  Do  you  mean,  that  you  heard,  and  do  not  now  re- 
collect; or  that  you  did  not  know  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Krebs.  I  did  not  know  then  what  he  said,  and  had  only  a  con- 
fused nation  from  having  caught  the  word  legal  or  something  of  that  sort, 
but  it  is  all  darkness  to  me.  I  was  looking  on  and  endeavouring  to  see 
and  hear.  My  recollection  is,  that  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  commenced, 
his  face  was  towards  the  Moderator,  and  that  he  gradually  turned  round, 
until  he  faced  the  western  wall.  While  he  read,  there  were  calls  to  order 
from  the  Moderator,  and  those  near  him,  intermingled  with  the  waving  of 
hands,  and  the  voices  of  some  saying  "Hush!  Hush!"  This  thing  con- 
tinued for  a  little  while.  The  reason  that  I  did  not,  and  could  not  hear, 
was,  that  there  was  too  much  noise.  I  should  observe  that,  by  this  time,  ^ 
after  the  report  of  the  roil,  I  had  moved  round  to  the  place  which  I  usu- 
ally occupied — a  little  stool,  without  a  back,  eo  that  I  could  face  either  the 
audience  or  the  Moderator.  Mr.  Cleaveland'a  reading,  or  speaking,  con- 
tinued, his  voice  mingling  with  the  others.  Then  there  was  a  sort  of  con- 
fused buzz,  and  the  next  distinct  sound,  overtopping  all  the  rest,  was  a 
loud  "Aye!"  Very  rapidly  after,  at  so  small  an  inlerval  that  I  could 
not  pretend  to  mark  it,  but  very  quickly,  in  rapid  succession,  there  was 
another  loud  "  Aye!"  I  heard  no  questions  or  motions.  1  think,  at  this 
time,  the  cries  to  order  were  not  so  loud  as  they  had  been.  My  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Cleaveland  stood,  but, 
now,  many  persons  were  standing  up  between  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  the  aclors  in  the  scene,  and  shut  them  out  entirely  from  my  view.  I 
had  risen,  and  was  standing,  looking  sometimes  towards  the  Moderator, 
and  sometimes  back  again.  I  think  I  heard  a  third  "Aye!"  and  that 
very  loud,  and  a  few  ayes  distinct  from  the  mass,  in  a  very  shrill  key.  I 
had  no  idea  at  the  time  to  what  these  ayes  were  a  response.  1  endeavoured 
to  bear  in  order  to  record  the  proceedings — as  clerk,  to  catch  the  motion,  if 
I  could  hear  any.  Well,  the  next  thing  I  recollect  was  a  general  movement 
in  the  body  of  men  around  Mr.  Cleaveland,  towards  the  east  door  of  the 
church.  I  could  see,  as  they  were  moving  off,  some  putting  on  their 
hats;  and  some  jumped  over  the  partitions  intervening  between  the  two 
ranges  of  pews.  One  person  returned  from  the  door,  as  near  as  I  could 
see,  and  shouted  out,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  meet  in  Mr.  Barnes's  lecture-room,  immediately.  1  don't 
know  who  it  was.     It  was  not,  to  my  knowledge,  Dr.  Fisher.    1  dont 
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know  whether  it  was  he  or  not,  but  I  think  it  was  not  It  was  a  notice 
given  by  some  person  who  returned,  for  the  information  of  the  persons 
assembled  there.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact  words  of  the  notice.  Well, 
the  persons  engaged  in  this  aSair  having  moved  off,  the  tumult  subsided,  and 
the  Assembly  was  left  to  transact  Us  business  quietly.  I  am  a  little  near- 
sighted, but  this  defect  is  repaired  by  artificial  means.  I  hear  very  well. 
The  Assembly  continued  to  sit  in  the  Seventh  Church,  two  weeks,  or 
longer — certainly  for  two  weeks.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  left  the 
house,  moved  off  down  the  aisle  very  regularly ;  I  speak  of  but  a  few  per- 
sons who  had  their  hats  on,  and  jumped  over  the  backs  of  tlie  pews.  -  A 
masa  of  men  moving  off  in  that  way  must  have  made  a  noise.  During 
the  time  that  the  tumult  continued — this  word  conveys  the  very  idea 
that  the  scene  impressed  upon  me  at  the  time,  which  I  say  without  intend- 
ing any  disparagement — a  motion  was  pending  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Elections.  Whether  tiiia  motion  was  made  before  Dr. 
Mason  rose,  or  while  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  on  the  floor  reading,  I  can't 
say — one  of  the  two  certainly.  The  noise  was  very  great.  Some  called 
to  order,  and  others  said,  "Hush!  let  them  go  on,"  The  Moderator 
said,  that  we  would  wait  till  the  tumult  had  subsided,  and  the  house  had 
got  quiet;  that  we  could  not  now  proceed  to  business.  The  Moderator 
merely  sat  still  in  his  chair,  or  perhaps  he  rose.  I  kept  in  my  place, 
waiting  until  we  could  go  on.  After  their  departure,  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Elections  was  made,  to  whom  were  referred  all  the  doubt- 
ful commissions.  This  was  the  first  business  done  after  their  departure. 
I  don't  recollect  any  thing  else  that  was  done  then. 
I)  I  cannot  tell  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  from  when  Dr.  Patton  ros& 
From  Mr.  Cleaveland's  rising  till  the  departure  of  his  friends  from  the 
church,  was  perhaps  six  or  seven  minutes,  or  not  so  long.  I  have  no  dis- 
tinet  impression  as  to  the  time:  I  was  very  much  amazed,  and  looked  on 
in  great  wonder.  Dr.  Elliott  had  made  a  call  for  commissions  before  Dr. 
IMason  rose. ,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Elections  was  made  after  Dr.  Mason,  or  after  Mr.  Cleave- 
land's rising.  I  think  not  before  Dr.  Mason  rose,  because  the  Moderator 
had  just  then  called  for  other  commissions,  which,  if  regular,  were  to  be 
enrolled,  and,  if  not  regular,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections.  The 
reason  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that  when  motions  are  made,  the  clerks 
endeavour  to  ascertain  that  they  are  made,  but  are  not  very  solicitous  to 
discover  who  make  them.  I  did  not  hear  any  noes  on  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
motion.  I  did  not  myself  vote;  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 
The  gentleman  who  asked  me  whether  by  "  I  could  not,"  I  meant  "  I- 
icouid  not,"  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Duffietd  of  New  York.  He  waa 
not  a  commissioner,  but  having  come  merely  with  his  friends,  he  inter- 
posed then.  Mr.  DufKeld  had  been  for  five  years  my  pastor,  and  it  waa 
on  the  ground  of  my  familiarity  with  him,  and  without  meaning  to  be 
uncivil,  that  I  told  him,  that  if  he  liked  that  form  of  expression  better,  I 
would  not  [  have  with  me  the  roll  that  I  called.  This  is  it  (Producing 
a  bundle  of  papers.)  This  is  the  original  paper,  the  blank  prepared  by 
me,  before  I  left  New- York.  In  all,  there  were  enrolled  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fif^n  members.  I  reported  five  other  names  from  commissions 
that  were  defective,  informal,  or  irregular,  making  in  all  two  hundred 
aod  twenty.     These  last  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections, 
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and,  on  tbeir  report,  were  entered  on  the  roll,  with  the  exception  of  a  min- 
ister and  elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  Green  Brier — a  new  Presbytery. 
The  house  was  not  satisSed  with  the  report  in  regard  to  these  two,  and 
their  case  was  referred  back.  Again  they  reported,  and  both  were 
admitted.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  were  therefore  reported  that  day. 
The  commissioners  so  enrolled  had  all  presented  their  commissions  to  us. 
No  name  was  on  the  roll,  for  which  we  had  not  a  commission  in  our 
hands,  and  unless  we  were  satisfied  that  the  commissioner  was  present 
I  did  not  call  the  roll  in  the  morning,  after  they  had  retired  to  tiie  First 
Church,  but  on  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  in  the  afternoon,  a  motion 
was  made  to  call  it,  to  see  how  many  of  those  who  were  recorded 
answered,  and  to  mark  the  absentees.  There  answered  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  those  whose  names  were  on  the  roll — I  speak  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  and  of  numbers,  about  which  I  took  pains  to  inform 
myself.  They  are  recorded  in  that  manuscript,  or  in  the  subsequent  part 
The  Minutes  occupy  five  or  six  hooks  of  twelve  sheets  each.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  were  recorded  present,  snd  sixty-eight  were  recorded 
absent.  On  the  next  morning,  of  these  sixty-eight,  three  appeared,  and 
requested  that  their  presence  might  be  noted.  These  were  Dr.  Green,  a  Mr. 
King,  and  Mr.  Snowden.  They  had  been  enrolled  and  present  the  day 
before.  Mr.  King  was  either  an  elder  or  minister:  both  the  others  were 
ministers.  They  had  been  present  on  Thursday  morning,  and  their  absence 
was  excused,  becauseof  the  inclemency  ofthe  weather,  and  their  weak  and 
feeble  health,  at  the  time  of  calling  the  roll.  Ofthe  remaining  absentees,  two 
others  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  and  continued  with  to  us  the 
end.  I  saw  them,  and  heard  them  vote  and  speak.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  had  gone  off  with  the  party  that  retired  to  the  First  Church.  They 
were  the  Rev.  Elipha  White,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Magruder,  of  Charleston 
Union  Presbytery.  No  note  was  taken  of  their  subsequent  appearance: 
tliey  made  speeches  and  voted.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
White  came  and  had  his  mark  removed  from  the  roll,  saying  that  he  had 
been  out  only  a  few  minutes.  To  the  orizioal  roll  of  four  hundred  aod 
twenty,  were  subsequently  added  four.  Mr.  John  Green,  an  elder  from 
Transylvania  Presbytery,  sppea red,  offered  his  commission,  was  approved 
and  enrolled,  on  a  day  which  is  here  marked.  It  was  the  ninth  day  of 
our  meeting.  There  also  appeared,  under  the  same  cireumstances,  Aaron 
W.  Lyon  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arkansas,  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  he  was 
enrolled.  On  the  eleventh  day  appeared  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Martin,  and 
Henry  L.  Fabrigue,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Salem,  in  the  Synod  of  Indiana. 
None  of  these  had  been  on  the  original  roll.  The  persons  thus  tardy 
appesred  before  the  Committee  of  Commissions;  but  the  latter  had  do 
right  to  inquire  why  they  were  so  late:  they  must  answer  for  this  to  their 
own  Presbyteries,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Fabrigue  were  late,  and  they 
looked  sick.  I  inquired  of  them  what  had  happened.  During  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  to  mark  absentees,  Mr.  Scott  was  inquired  of,  or  he  himself 
rose  to  state,  why  be  did  not  answer  to  his  name.  I  think  Mr.  Scott 
was  afterwards^  present,  and  that  his  case  is  referred  to  on  the  minutes. 
The  names  of  these  two  were  upon  the  original  roll  Mr.  Scott  asked 
permission  to  state  his  reason:  he  did  not  answer  to  his  name,  but  got 
up  immediately  afterwards.  I  do  not  recollect  his  reason.  He  atten&d 
that  day.    I  hare  no  personal  acquainttncs  with  him,  and  should  not 
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Imow  him  if  I  saw  him.  The  mioate  which  I  have  referred  to — that 
relating  to  Mr.  Scott's  explanation — waa  written  by  Mr.  Crane,  the  Tem- 
pontry  Clerk.  The  minute  does  not  state  his  reason.  On  a  sebsequent 
day,  but  on  what  occasion  I  don't  recollect,  Mr.  Eagleton  rose,  in  the 
coune  of  debate,  and  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  acknowledge 
that  as  the  Assembly.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  joined  the  other:  I 
understood  him  to  repudiate  both.  Dr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  He  was  marked  absent  on  the  ai^rnoon  of  the  first  day, 
and  that  is  all  that  I  know  about  him.  Mr.  Jamieson  was  marked  absen^ 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  him.  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  was  also  marked 
absent,  and  I  knew  nothing  further  in  regard  to  him — I  mean  of  my  own 
knowledge:  I  am  not  speaking  of  rumors,  or  subsequent  information. 

Cro»a-€xamined  by  Mr.  Mertdith.  The  papers  in  my  hand  are  not 
mere  memoranda,  made  by  myself,  of  the  occurrences  of  the  organizalioD 
of  the  Assembly.  I  will  tell  how  they  were  made  up.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  afternoon,  I  read  the  minute  I  had  prepared,  and 
proposed  to  notice  in  a  general  way,  that  a  disturbance  had  taken  plaee. 
This  minute  was  objected  to,  and  not  allowed  to  stand.  It  was  said,  that 
it  was  not  usual  to  take  any  notice  of  transactions  which  led  to  nothing; 
that  when  a  resolution  had  been  debated,  if  it  were  withdrawn,  it  was  not 
customary  to  insert  it  on  the  minutes— it  had  been  abortive.  It  was  said, 
during  the  remarks  on  the  correctness  of  the  minutes,  that  my  report 
should  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  I  think,  though  my  recollection  is 
a  little  confused,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute,  which 
should  give  a  full  account  of  the  transaction.  My  account  was  very 
short  and  concise — merely  stating,  that  Br.  Mason  had  made  a  motion, 
which  had  been  declared  by  the  Moderator  out  of  order;  that  then  a 
scene  of  confusion  occurred,  and  that  after  the  tumult  had  subsided,  we 
had  proceeded  to  business.  A  committee  consisting  of — the  record  does 
not  state  whom — was  appointed.  I  recollect  that  Dr.  Nott  and  Dr.  El- 
liott were  on  the  committee:  these  two  I  recollect,  and  perhaps  mi^t 
remember  others,  if  their  names  were  suggested  to  me.  I  think  a  minute 
was  made  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  I  am  sure  tiiat  I  made  a 
note  with  my  pencil,  that  that  was  the  place  in  which  it  should  be  insert- 
ed. It  is  very  customary  for  the  Assembly,  when  not  satisfied  with  a 
minute,to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  another,  to  take  tbeplaceof  the 
clerk's.  In  such  case,  all  I  have  before  made,  is  erased  or  cut  out,  and 
that  was  the  way  here.  There  is  no  record  here  of  the  appointment  of 
the  committee.  This  record  is  the  prepared  minute,  and  is  inserted,  as 
you  Bee,  written  on  different  coloured  paper  from  that  which  I  brought 
from  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  recollect  who  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Elections.  I  presume  the  motion  was  seconded.  I  made 
a  minute  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  made.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  fuU 
records  at  the  time,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  notes  to  be  filled  up  afterwards. 
I  am  not  confident  whether  the  motion  was  made  whife  Mr.  Cleaveland, 
or  Dr.  Mason  was  speaking.  My  strong  impression  is,  that  it  was  when 
Dr.  Mason  was  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  proceeding  was  interrupted  by 
the  noise.  I  ^cannot  tell  certainly,  whether  it  was  made  while  Dr.  Mason 
was  on  thp  floor,  or  after  he  sat  down,  or  after  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Moderator  was  in  order,  when  he  made  proclama- 
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Uon,  that  those  who  had  not  yet  presented  their  coimnissioDS,  ehould 
hand  them  in.  This  proclamation  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Elections.  This  committee  was  not  appointed  until  after  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  motion. 

Mr.  Joshua  Moore's  commission  was  presented  aiter  the  proclamation 
of  the  Moderator,  and  af^r  the  appointment  of  the  committee.  He  did 
not  present  it  until  after  the  election  of  a  Moderator.  The  record,  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  is  wrong;  it  was  not  made  in  my  presence.  I  will 
say,  now,  what  I  think  was  done.  The  record,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Moore, 
was  contained  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Elliott  My  i^cnllection  is,  that  Mr. 
Moore  did  not  come  to  me,  until  after  the  election  of  the  Moderator.  I 
informed  Dr.  Nott  that  at  a  certain  stage,  his  commission  had  been  pre- 
sented; and  he  inserted  my  information  in  the  wrong  place.  There  was, 
in  the  Assembly  of  1838,  some  action  on  the  exscinding  resolutions  of 
1837.  They  were  not  repealed.  There  was,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  no  ac- 
tion either  to  repeal  or  to  affirm  them,  except  in  what  are  commonly  called 
"The  Three  Acts" — acts  adopted  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Pacification  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  my  office  to  interpret  these  acts; 
they  are  here  in  court,  and  speak  for  themselves.  I  do  no\  know  whe- 
ther tfiey  treat  of  the  four  Synods  as  exscinded  Synods.  I  recollect 
merely,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  all 
the  Presbyterians  in  those  Synods  with  the  Church. 

By  Mr.  Meredith.  Some  days  the  roll  was  called,  and  some  it  was 
not  At  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  called,  and  all 
who  were  absent  without  leave,  were  so  recorded.  Very  few — perhaps 
from  six  to  ten — had  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

By  Judge  Rogers.  I  cannot  say,  whether  the  motion  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Elections  was  made  while  Dr.  Mason  was  on  the  floor. 
Part  of  the  time,  I  was  attending  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and,  at  othec  times,  was  looking  towards  the  interruption. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  It  is  usual,  shortly  after  the  Assem- 
bly is  organized,  to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  on  Leave  of  Absence, 
composed  of  four  or  live  members.  If  any  one  wishes  to  go  home,  he 
applies  to  them,  and,  if  proper,  they  give  him  leave;  and  report  the  fact, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  the  house.  I  think,  a  few  asked  leave  of  ab- 
sence :  I  cannot  with  certainty  say  how  many,  for  I  have  nothing  to 
guide  my  recollection. 

Dr.  William  fV.  PkiUipa — sworn,  ioith  the  vpHfted  hand.  I  am  a 
clei^man  in  the  Presb3rterian  Church,  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
I  was  a  commiMioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838.  I  was  at  the 
church  in  Ranstead  Court  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  in  that  year.  I  occupied  the  pew  next  the  wall,  in  the  south-weat 
corner  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  pulpit. 
After  the  religious  exercises,  the  Moderator  announced  that  the  Assembly, 
would  meet;  and  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  opened  its  meeting 
with  prayer. 

The  Moderator  told  Dr.  Patton,  "Your  motion  is  out  of  order  at  this 
time."  He  presented  himself  to  the  Assembly,  and  addressed  the  Mo- 
derator, saying,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  some  resolutions,  which  he  wished 
to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  said, 
'<Your  motion  is  out  of  order  at  this  time  :  the  first  business  is  the  report 
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of  the  clerks  upon  the  roll."  Dr.  Patton  said,  that  hia  resolutiona  related, 
or  had  reference,  to  the  roll.  The  Moderator  still  told  him,  he  was  out 
of  order.  He  appealed,  and  the  Moderator  pronounced  the  appeal  also 
out  of  order,  saying,  there  was  no  house  to  appeal  to.  Then  he  took  his 
seat ;  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  report  the  roll,  as  far  as  it  had  been  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Mason  said,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  commissiona  of  cer- . 
tain  commissioners,  which  he  wished  added  to  the  roll.  The  Moderator 
asked  him,  if  he  had  presented  them  to  the  clerks  ;  and  whether  they 
came  from  Freshyteries  in  connexion  with  the  Preshyterian  Church  at 
the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  Dr.  Mason  replied, 
Hial  they  were  from  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Uti- 
ca,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  told 
him,  that,  at  that  time,  his  motion  was  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  said, 
that,  with  all  respect,  he  must  appeal  from  this  decision.  The  Moderator 
told  him,  he  was  out  of  order.  Mr.  Squier  then  addressed  the  Moderator. 
He  said,  that  his  commission  had  been  tendered  to  the  clerks,  and  refused ; 
and  that  he  now  presented  it  there,  and  claimed  his  seat,  as  a  member  of 
the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  inquired  from  what  Presbytery  he  came. 
He  answered,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Moderator  replied, 
**  We  do  not  know  you,  sir.''  Mr.  Cleaveland  then  rose,  and  commenced 
reading  a  paper.  The  contents  I  could  not  hear,  more  than  the  words, 
"having  taken  advice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law."  I  heard  him  say 
also,  that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  Assembly  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  I  could  not  hear  all.  There  were  incessant  calls  to  order,  from 
tiie  Moderator  and  others ;  and,  although  I  had  determined  to  be  still,  I 
found  myself  saying,  in  an  under  tone,  "I  hope  we  shall  have  order." 
Someofthe  brethren  extended  their  hands,  and  said,  "Hush!  Hush!'' 
I  could  see  Mr.  Cleaveland  from  where  I  stood  ;  and  I  heard  him  say, "  I 
move  that  Dr.  Beman  take  the  chair."  I  then  heard  a  vote  of,  "Aye!" 
very  loud,  and  one  shrieking  voice  above  the  rest.  Immediately,  there 
was  a  movement  in  the  aisle,  and  Dr.  Beman  came  out  of  the  pew.  I 
heard  a  motion  made  for  the  appointment  of  clerks,  but  do  not  recollect 
that  I  heard  their  names.  I  heard  no  reversal  of  either  of  the  questions, 
and  no  negative  votes.  I  did  not  hear  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Fisher  as  Moderator.  I  did  not  know,  until  the  next  day,  that  he 
hat^  been  appointed  Moderator,  but  supposed  that  Dr.  Beman  was  presid- 
ing. I  think  I  did  hear  the  motion  to  adjourn.  I  heard  no  prayer.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  motion  for  adjournment,  for  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  adjournment  was  made  at  the  different  doors.  I  don't  know 
who  made  this  proclamation.  The  whole  of  these  movements  were  very 
rapid.  I  cannot  well  judge  how  long  a  time  they  consumed,  but  should 
say,  that  it  waa  not  more  than  five  minutes,  from  the  time  Mr.  Cieave- 
laod  rose,  until  they  were  olit  of  the  house.  It  may  have  been  longer, 
but  every  thing  was  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  was  much  confu- 
sion in  the  house.  From  the  time  when  the  motion  was  made,  that  Dr. 
Beman  should  take  the  chair,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  standing, 
and  there  was  a  rush  into  the  aisle.  Most  of  these  remained  standing. 
My  impression  was,  that  I  heard  some  ayes  from  the  gallery.  The  place 
that  I  occupied,  was,  I  think,  one  step  above  the  floor.  I  was  obliged  to 
stand,  it  being  painful  for  me  to  sit.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  I  chose 
that  situation,  which  I  occupied  during  most  of  the -time  that  the  General 
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Assembly  was  in  session.  Those  who  retired  from  the  hoose,  went  out 
in  a  crowded  manner,  very  rapidly;  and  there  was  a  great  press,  whether 
by  members  of  the  body,  or  othtr  persons,  I  cannot  ny.     There  was  & 

freat  dust  round  the  doors  while  they  were  going  out,  and  afterwards, 
'here  was  a  rising  in  the  gallery,  and  great  interest  manifested.  There 
may  have  been  a  noise  there;  indeed,  there  must  have  been,  from  the  per- 
sons who  occupied  it  rising  from  their  seats,  coming  forward  and  lookine 
over.  I  suppose,  the  Old-school  party  occupied  the  seats  aroand  wheT«  I 
was.  We  had  occupied  the  building  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
for  prayer  and  consultation,  and  remained  in  the  seats  which  we  had  then 
taken,  until  the  closing  of  the  Assembly.  I  heard  no  votes  from  the  OlA- 
school,  upon  any  of  Uie  questions  put  by  members  of  the  other  partf. 
There  were  cries  of  order,  irom  difiereot  indiriduals  among  them,  asw^ 
as  from  the  Moderator. 

Cross-examiTud  by  Mr,  Meredith. — I  was  ordained  by  the  A 
Heformed  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in  April  1818.  I  cameintoc< 
ion  with  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Union  of  1823,  btrt  still  remained 
in,  that  Presbytery,  the  or^nization  of  which  was  not  changed.  I  was 
installed  as  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1826.  I  was  not  re-ordained,  on  entering  into  connexion  with 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  a  Presby- 
terian Church — We  thought  it  as  much  so,  as  the  General  Assembly  itsdf. 
It  had  the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  same  Catechisms,  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  One  condition  of  the  union,  and  of  our  Presby- 
tery's coming  into  it,  was,  that  we  should  retain  our  distinct  orgaoizatnn 
as  a  Presbytery.  The  Forms  of  Governinent  of  the  two  Churches  were 
the  same  in  substance,  though  a  little  difierent  in  phraseology;  but  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  are  the  standards  of 
both.  I  still  use  the  form  I  always  have,  in  the  admission  of  members, 
and  in  baptism.  I  suppose  these  forms  do  differ  from  those  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  There  is  a  directory  in  the  book  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  I  did  not  continue  to  use  this  directory.  I  have  used 
the  directory  of  the  General  Assembly  since  I  was  installed.  I  hare  not 
changed  my  doctrinal  views  at  all,  but  continue  to  refer  to  the  same  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  because  they  are  the  same  in  both  deno- 
minations. 

Mr.  Meredith,  (handing  to  the  witness  the  book  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.)  Look  if  you  please,  if  that  is  the  act  of  adoption  of  iba 
Confession  of  Faith,  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

Dr.  Phillips.  There  was  subsequently,  I  think,  an  alteration  in  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  civil  magistrates.  I  think  this  is  not  the  Con- 
fession now  used ;  but  the  doctrines  are  the  same :  indeed  the  Confessioa 
is  the  same,  with  the  difference  mentioned.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer whether  this  is  the  act  of  adoption.  The  Confession  was  subse- 
quently changed  in  the  particular  which  I  have  noticed :  perhaps  there 
was  another  act  of  adoption  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stacy  G.  Potts — awom.  I  reside  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Assem- 
bly, in  May,  163S.  I  attended  at  the  church  in  Rimstead  Court  Hav- 
ing arrived  that  morning,  1  went  directly  from  the  steamboat  to  the 
church  about  half  past  ten  o'clock.     My  seat  was  in  one  of  the  small 
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pevrs  toward  Fourth-street  I  entered,  I  think,  at  the  eist  door,  went  a 
littla  beyond  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  sat  down  at  some  distance 
from  the  -Moderator's  chair.  Until  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises, 
every  thing  was  quiet;  and  then  the  Moderator  took  his  place  on  the 
desk  below  the  pulpit,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  Assembly.  At 
this  time,  a  gentleman,  whom  1  did  not  know,  rose  and  made  some  state- 
ment; but  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  for,  at  that  moment,  the  people 
around  rose,  and  there  was  a  little  confusion  and  noise  about  me.  This  pas- 
sed over,  the  gentleman  sat  down,  and  I  saw  the  clerk,  as  I  supposed,  and 
heard  him  cslLorer  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  Immediately  after  he 
had  called  it,  there  was  another  interruption.  Some  one,  whom  1  did 
not  know,  rose,  and  the  noise  commenced  again.  From  that  time,  the 
confusion  around  me  increased,  persons  went  out  into  the  aisle,  and  press 
ed  near  the  place  where  these  proceedings  were  going  on.  I  was  unable, 
sitting  in  the  pew,  to  see  any  thing,  and  finding  that  the  scene  was  one 
of  interest,  rose  up,  but  just  then  the  persons  around  began  to  get  upon 
the  seats  of  the  pews,  and  still  entirely  intercepted  my  view.  I  made* 
DO  further  effort  to  see,  but  remained  standing  in  my  place.  The  iirst 
thing  that  I  distinctly  understood,  was  a  rote  of  aye,  very  loud,  and  ap- 
parently coming  from  many  parts  of  the  house.  Some  about  me  said 
"  Aye!"  very  loudly.  I  thought  some  voices  from  the  galleries,  which  I 
supposed  were  female  TOiceo,  mingled  with  the  rest.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  galleries,  because  I  bad  noticed  that  ladies  exclusively 
sat  th»e.  They  were  quiet  when  I  looked  np,  but  manifested  a  visible 
interfest  in  the  proceeding,  and  there  was  a  alight  movement  of  their 
hands.  I  did  not  know  at  the  moment  what  this  "  Aye!"  was  for.  It 
was  impossible  to  hear,  where  I  stood,  a  syllable  spoken  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage. I  did  not  know  one  person  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  I 
stood,  and  cannot  say  that  any  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly voted,  aye.  Two  or  three  votes  of  this  kind  were  all  that  I  distinct- 
ly heard.  There  were  two  or  three  ayes  at  short  intervals,  but  I  heard 
no  question  proposed  the  whole  time.  I  think  that,  on  one  occasion,  I 
heard  a  few  scattering  noes — whether  on  the  first,  or  one  of  the  subse- 
quent votes,  I  cannot  telL  The  scene  took  place,  I  think,  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  church.  I  was  in  one  of  the  wall  pews,  a  little  further 
towards  Market  street  The  ends  of  those  pews  are  against  the  wall. 
The  next  scene  which  attracted  my  attention,  wl^  a  general  movement 
towards  the  doors,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  mass  of  persons  had  gone  out 
Immediately,  a  person  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  made 
proclamation,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  adjourned.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  second  door,  and  there  made  the  same  proclamation.  I  think  I 
saw  the  person  at  one  of  the  doors.  At  the  third  door  also  the  same  procla- 
mation was  made,  and  the  person  who  made  it  not  doing  it  the  first  time 
to  bis  satisfaction,  being  a  little  hoarse,  cleared  his  throat  and  repeated 
it  very  loudly.     I  heard  no  motion  made  in  regard  to  adjournment 

Cross-examined-     I  am  a  member  of  an  Old-school  church  in  Tren- 
too. 

Court  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON— 4  o'clock. 

Dr.  William  Harris — atoom.  1  attended  in  the  church  on  Ramstead 
Court,  on  the  T7th  of  May,  1838,  as  a  spectator.  I  stood  in  the  west  aisle^ 
near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church,  and  waa  immediately  in  front 
of  Dr.  Phillips,  and  near  him.  I  heard  the  Moderator  call  the  house  tv 
order,  and  state  that  the  first  business  was  the  reading  of  the  roll.  He 
directed  the  clerk  to  read  the  roll,  but  the  clerk  did  not  begin  immedi- 
ately, and  a  gentleman  rose,  saying  that  he  had  a  resolution  to  offer.  He 
premised  hia  remarks  by  "Mr.  Moderator."  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  but  learned  from  a  by-standcr,  that  it  was 
Dr.  Patton.  The  Moderator  said,  "Sir,  you  are  out  of  order  at  presenL** 
The  gentleman  said,  "I  appeal  from  your  judgment,  Sir."  The  Modera- 
tor decided  that  the  appeal  also  was  out  of  order,  and  Dr.  Patton  sat  down, 
_and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  roll.  When  he  had  finished,  another 
gentleman  rose,  who,  as  I  learned  from  a  by-stander,  was  Dr.  Mason.  He 
saiti,  that  he  had  some  commissions  to  offer,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  clerkaand  refused.  Dr.  Elliott  asked  him,  where  the  com  missions  were 
from.  He  answered,  I  think,  that  they  were  from  the  Synods  of  Utica, 
Geneva,  Qenesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  Dr.  Elliott  then  said,  "Sir, 
you  are  out  of  order  at  present"  Dr.  Mason  replied,  "  Mr.  Moderator, 
with  due  respect,  I  must  appeal."  The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal 
also  out  of  onler.  A  third  person,  who,  I  learned,  was  Mr.  Squier,  then 
rose.  He  said  he  had  a  commission  to  offer  from  the  Presbytery  of  Go- 
nevs,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  asked  him, 
whether  that  Presbytery  was  in  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Squier  an- 
swered that  it  was.  The  Moderator  replied,  "  Sir,  we  do  not  know  you." 
Afterwards  a  fourth  gentleman  arose,  whom  [  knew  to  be  Mr.  Cleaveland: 
I  had  seen  him  the  year  before  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  in  a 
diagonal  direction  from  me,  and  so  far  distant,  that  I  could  not  hear  all  he 
said;  but  I  heard  distinctly  the  words,  "by  the  advice  of  counsel,  learned 
in  the  law,"  and  "about  to  proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly."  After  a 
few  remarks,  he  began  to  read.  The  Moderator  called  him  to  order,  but 
he  continued  to  read.  The  Moderator  called  him  to  order  three  or  four 
times,  but  he  proceeded.  Dr.  Elliott  called  to  order  again,  rapped  on  the 
desk  with  his  hammer,  and  then  sat  down.  Mr.  Cleaveland  moved  that 
Dr.  Beman,  or  Beecher,  should  take  the  chair,  and  said,  "Those  who  are 
in  favour  will  say,  aye."  There  was  a  general  "  Aye!"  in  the  part  of  the 
house  where  Mr.  Cleaveland  was.  After  that  I  did  not  distinctly  hear 
any  motion,  hut  the  words,  "Those  who  are  in  favour  will  say,  aye,"  and 
then  the  ayes  very  distinctly.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  CleaveJand's  ques- 
tion, or  any  other,  reversed,  I  did  not  hear  any  negative  votes.  It  was 
a  confused,  tumultuous  scene.  The  tumult  arose  from  the  cries  of 'fAye!" 
in  an  unusually  loud  voice,  from  persons  standing  on  the  seats,  and  from 
the  whole  Assembly  being  in  disorder.  Nearly  all  the  Old-school  mem- 
hera  were  sitting  in  their  seats:  there  were  a  few  standing  up  on  eithra- 
aide  of  the  pulpit,  near  the  wall;  but  all  those  in  the  main  body  of  the 
house  were  seated.  They  did  not  join  in  the  votes.  There  were  some 
few  around  me,  who  said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  order," 
and,  "What  a  shame!"  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  RandalL  I  am  an  elder  in  the  Tenth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  this  city — Mr.  Boardman's  church. 

Sev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wilson — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand-  I  at- 
tended the  Assembly  of  1836,  as  a  commissioner.  I  was  in  the  church 
of  Ranstead  Court,  on  the  day,  and  at  the  time,  of  the  organization  of  the 
Asaembly.  I  sat  on  the  front  range  of  seats,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mid- 
dle aisle.  Sitting,  as  I  was,  with  my  face  towards  the  Moderator,  Mr. 
Cleareland  was  behind  me,  and  I  ^id  not  see  him.  I  heard  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  afterwards  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cleaveland,  either  speaking  or 
reading.  When  he  commenced,  I  could  hear,  pretty  distinctly,  some  of 
his  first  words.  Very  soon  the  Moderator  called  him  to  order.  He  per- 
severed ;  and  the  call  to  order  was  repeated,  perhaps  more  than  once.  A 
member,  who  sat  near  me,  rose,  and  also  called  him  to  order.  That  pro- 
duced a  confusion,  and  prcrented  me  from  hearing  distinctly,  and  in  con- 
tiniiity,  all  that  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  It  is,  perhaps,  proper 
that  I  should  explain,  now,  another  reason  why  I  did  not  hear.  At  times, 
after  the  calls  to  order,  Mr.  Cleaveland  having  persevered,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable commotion  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  stood.  Some 
were  standing  on  the  floor,  and  some  higher;  altogether,  they  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise.  I  do  not  think  I  can  state  any  distinct  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  There  was  a  kind  of  confused  statement,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  say  that  any  thing  distinct  and  definite,  so  far  as  I  heard, 
was  brought  before  my  mind.  It  appeared,  however,  from  what  followed, 
that  something  or  other  was  proposed,  for  I  heard  a  distinct  vote — a  num- 
ber  of  unusually  loud  ayes,  besides  the  one  particularly  alluded  to  by 
others.  I  heard  no  reversal  of  the  question;  and  do  not  remember  any 
voice  saying, "  No !"  I  cannot  say,  that  I  endeavoured  to  hear  Mr.  Cleave  • 
land,  though,  if  I  had,  I  am  confident  I  could  not  have  heard. 

Mr  Hubbell.    Why  did  you  not  vote? 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  object  to  the  question.  The  witness's  reasons 
for  not  voting  are  of  no  importance. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  On  what  grounds  do  you  object?  I  should  like  to  ar- 
gue the  point 

Judge  Rogers.  Let  ua  hear  the  grounds  of  your  objection,  Mr.  Mere- 
ilith. 

Mr.  Meredith.  The  question  asks  for  the  witness's  motives  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  which  I  suppose  are  not  evidence. 

Judge  Rogers.  If  the  object  is  to  show  the  fact  that  the  witness  did 
not  hear,  the  question  is  competent. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  I  asked  the  witness  whether  he  had  voted.  He  uid 
**  Na"  I  now  ask  him  why  he  did  not  vote.  The  point  in  dispute  is, 
whether  we  voted  or  not.  They  say,  that  being  silent,  we  must  be  con- 
sidered aa  acquiescing,  as  voting  in  the  affirmative.  Now  it  is  certainly 
competent  for  us  to  bring  up  every  one  of  the  Old-school  party,  to  show 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  acquiesce;  to  exclude  this  conclusion  of  our 
opponents.  We  desire  to  prove  that  these  individuals  did  not  intend 
either  to  vote  affirmatively,  or  to  cast  away  their  votea;  that  the  reason  of 
their  silence  was,  that  they  considered  the  whole  proceeding  irregular 
and  abnormal. 

JIfr.  Ingersoll.  There  may  have  been  a  moral  or  physical  inability 
to  vote — some  circumstances  that  prevented  the  witness's  voting.     This, 
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perhaps,  is  the  true  issue.  If  there  waa  either  a  bedily  or  mental  inca- 
pacity, or  if  he  refrained  front  voting  because  the  question  was  not  heard, 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare  assented  to  the  proceeding.  '  Again,  a 
member  who  does  not  vote  ia  sometimes  recorded  as  a  non  liquet.  We 
wish  to  ascertain  whether'  this  witness  is  to  be  treated  as  a  non  liquet. 
We  ask  for  the  reason  of  his  not  voting.  It  may  be  that  it  was  owing  to 
some  sort  of  incapacity. 

Mr.  Randall.  If  the  witness  be  questioned  merely  as  to  his  ability, 
•r  as  to  any  obstruction  of  his  hearing,  we  malie  no  objection. 

Judge  Sogers.  You  may  ask,  whether  the  witness's  not  voting  was 
because  no  opportunity  was  given,  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  vote, 

Mr.  Preston.  I  should  be  happy  to  understand  the  full  extent  of 
your  Honour's  decision.  The  main  point  on  which  our  opponents  rely, 
is  the  intendment  of  law,  that  persona  who  are  silent  vote  in  a  particular 
way.  This  intendment  must  prevail,  unless  we  show  the  contrary,  by 
demonstrating  the  exact  state  of  the  facts. 

Judge  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  that  intendment  of  law  can  be  re- 
hutted.  If  a  motion  be  put  and  there  are  ten  ayes,  and  but  one  no,  it  is 
carried. 

Mr.  Preston.  Perhaps  the  parties  etn  Aow  thfft  the  motion  was  not 
put  either  in  fact  or  in  law. 

Judge  Rogers.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question  here. 

Mr.  IngersoU.  I'will  put  the  inquiry  in  this  form:  Were  you  pre- 
vented by  any  circumstance  from  voting? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  have  voted,  for  no  enunciation  of  a  question 
reached  my  ears.     I  believe  my  hearing  is  as  good  as  usual. 

Mr.  IngersoU.  I  now  propose  to  asK,  whether,  if  he  had  heard  a  mo- 
tion made — not  by  the  chair,  but  by  some  person  out  of  the  chair — he 
would  have  voted  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  object  to  the  question  as  presenting  an  entirely 
suppositious  case. 

Judge  Rogers.  You  must  confine  the  inquiry  to  what  waa  actually 
done. 

Examination  continued.  My  back  vras  towards  Mr.  Cleavelaod, 
when  I  first  heard  him  speak,  but  I  naturally  turned,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, to  get  a  view  of  him,  and  hear  what  was  said.  When  I  turned,  I 
think  he  had  a  paper  in  his  hand.  I  thought  he  did  not  hold  it  very 
firmly,  and,  partly  from  his  agitation,  and  partly  from  the  noise,  I  had 
hut  a  confused  idea  of  what  he  said.  I  was  near  the  division  line  between 
the  two  ranges  of  pews.  The  confusion  and  tumult,  after  this,  increased, 
particularly  in  the  back  part  of  the  house.  I  can't  say  that  I  heard  any 
thing  more,  distinctly,  the  confusion  was  so  great  I  can  say  only,  l^at 
there  was  some  kind  of  voting,  but  I  don't  know  upon  what  questions: 
as  to  this,  I  was  entirely  in  the  dark.  I  didn't  know  that  Dr.  Fisher  )iad 
been  chosen  Moderator,  until  it  was  reported  next  day.  There  waa  a 
rush  of  some  persons  into  the  aisle,  after  Mr.  Cleaveland  commenced. 
The  adjournment  took  place  with  continued  noise  and  tumult:  the  noiae, 
for  a  little  while,  was  considerably  increased,  by  persons  descending  from 
the  galleries,  as  those  who  formed  the  religious  body,  in  the  First  Church, 
pawed  out  of  the  doors  below. 

Cross-examined  bj/  Mr,  Meredith, — I  am  a  minister,  and  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Auembly  of  1638.  I  am  considered  ss  oae  of  the  Old^school 
party. 

Sev.  Dr>  Samuel  Miller — »wom,  wiik  the  uplifted  hand. — I  was 
present  at  (he  organization  of  the  Assembly  .of  1838,  but  vrta  Dot  a  com- 
misaioner.  I  sat  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  church,  about  twenty,  or 
twenty-fire  feet  left  of  the  Moderator.  I  was  standing  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  and  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  whieh  he  seemed  to 
be  attempting  to  read.  There  were  cries  of  order.  He  began  in  a  loud 
tone,  but  seemed  to  experience  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  proceeding. 
The  contents  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  I  heard  them,  were,  that  they  had 
been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  at  that  time  and  place, 
tiiey  must  organize  a  new  body,  and  that  they  should  proceed,  in  as  few 
words,  and  as  short  a  time,  with  as  little  discourtesy  as  possible,  to  do  so; 
■od  he  offered  a  resolution,  inviting  Dr.  Bemao  to  take  the  chair.  That 
is  the  amount  of  what  I  heard.  Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  and  calls  to  order.  What  Mr.  Cleaveland  said  appeared  to 
be  by  no  means  distinctly  uttered.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  calls  to 
order,  all  the  tumult  was  in  that  part  of  the  house,  where  Mr.  Cleaveland 
was.  I  heard  no  vocal  utterance  in  the  other  part,  excepting  the  calls  to 
order.  The  nays  wen  not  called  for  on  either  of  Mr.  Gleaveland's  mo- 
tions. After  moving,  without  reversing  the  question,  that  Dr.  Beman 
should  take  the  chair,  he  made,  I  think,  a  similar  motion,  also  without  re- 
versing it,  that  Sr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  should  be  clerks.  After  these 
resolutions  had  passed — that  is,  after  the  ayes,  which  came  principally 
from  that  part  of  the  house,  had  been  called  for,  Dr.  Beman  immediately 
stepped  out  into  the  aisle,  went  down  the  aisle,  and  appeared  to  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  presiding  officer.  The  whole  body  of  those 
engaged  in  these  proceedings  moved  down  the  aisle,  near  the  door  oppo- 
site to  the  pulpit.  I  afterwards  heared  a  confused  murmur,  but  no  dis- 
tinct articulate  sound:  what  words  were  spoken,  or  with  what  result,  sAer 
Dr.  Beman  took  the  chair,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  testify,  from  my  own 
knowledge.  It  is  not  easy  to  define,  exactly,  the  limits  of  the  space  oc- 
eupied  by  the  Old-school  party;  but  the  great  body  of  them,  occupied  the 
part  where  I  stood,  the  corresponding  part,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Mode- 
rator, and  the  front  pews.  I  think  I  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  that 
body.  I  heard  no  vote  from  this  part  of  the  house.  So  far  as  I  could 
see  and  hear,  not  a  single  Old-school  man,  in  the  whole  house,  voted.  I 
heard  no  negative  votes  on  any  of  the  motions.  When  the  vote  "  Aye!" 
was  given,  there  was  a  character  about  it,  that  convinced  me,  that  a  num- 
ber in  the  gallery  had  voted.  There  were  sharp,  shrill  cries,  which  I 
could  not  believe  came  from  considerate,  dignified,  and  serious  men.  I 
took  for  granted  that  they  came  from  the  gallery,  and  from  the  boys  about 
This  however,  was  my  own  inference.  There  was  certainly  a  character 
about  the  ayes,  which  I  had  been  altogether  unaccustomed  to.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  ai\  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  between  Mr.  Gleaveland's 
rising,  and  the  adjournment  of  those  who  left  the  house,  the  whole  afiair 
wu  so  thrilling;  but  I  suppose  it  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  minutes. 
I  did  nst  know  that  Dr.  Fisher  was  Moderator  until  the  next  day.  I 
was  not  at  all  sensible  of  that  part  of  the  operation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  cannot  say  with  confidence,  how  often 
the  Aasembly  has  been  held  in  that  ehureh;  I  should  think  ten  or  fifteen 
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times;  but  this  is  only  a  rude  guess.  I  think  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  in  that  house,  half-a-dozen  times.  The  fixtures  are  always 
in  the  same  places.  They  are  put  up  I  suppose  by  the  janitor,  at  the 
direction  and  the  expense  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  know  the  janitor 
was  always  considered  the  proper  man  to  be  called  upon,  to  get  a  chair 
for  any  individual  that  needed  one,  and  he  always  did  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Meredith.  I  have  no  pastoral  charge,  but 
am  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  I  remained  the 
whole  time  in  the  same  place.  I  do  not  recollect  crossing  over  to  speak 
to  the  Moderator,  and  am  persuaded  that  I  did  not  I  am  entirely  confi- 
dent, that  I  did  not  pass  hastily  to  the  Moderator,  and  ask  him  not  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  organized:  no  such  thing  occurred. 

Dr.  Wilson — re-called.  Dr.  Elliott's  reply  to  Dr.  Mason,  when  he 
made  his  motion,  was,  "  It  is  not  in  order  at  this  time."  I  think  those 
were  the  very  words. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  As  soon  as  the  Committee  of 
Commissions  had  made  their  report,  the  Moderator  stated,  that  if  any 
commissioners  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  commis- 
sions, now  was  the  time  to  present  them.  It  was  immediately  before  Dr. 
Mason  rose,  thai  he  had  made  this  announcemest.  He  had  called  for 
commissions  that  had  not  been  presented,  but  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  explana- 
tion, said,  that  those  he  offered  had  been  rejected  by  the  Committee  of 
Commissions.  The  kind  which  he  offered  was  not  that  which  was  called 
for. 

By  Mr.  Meredith.  The  Moderator  called  for  commissions  that  had 
not  been  presented.  I  will  not  be  positive  that  he  did  not  say,  those  that 
had  not  been  enrolled.  I  believe,  that  by  this,  the  same  thing  would  have 
been  understood.  I  cannot  be  sure,  but  I  think  his  words  were,  those  that 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  or  to  the  Committee  of  Commissions. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  minute  of  these  trans- 
actions. I  presume  that  I  approved  of  the  minute,  but  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  its  phraseology. 

^eti.  Isaac  V.  Brown — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.     I  am  a  cler- 

grman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  was  not  a  commissioner  to  the 
eoeral  Assembly  of  183S,  but  I  attended  at  its  organization.  I  was  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  house,  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and 
within  about  five  feet  of  that  gentleman,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate. 
There  was  one  pew  between  his  and  mine.  Dr.  Beecher  was  at  the  end 
of  the  pew  between  us,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  sat  next  in  front  of  him,  about 
half-a-dozen  pews  from  the  Moderator.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand.  At  his  first  rising,  his  face  was  towards  the  Moderator,  and 
his  back  to  me.  I  did  not  hear  him  say,  "Mr.  Moderator."  When  he 
had  commenced  reading,  he  turned  a  little  round  from  the  chair,  as  if 
addressing  the  persons  to  his  right,  and  thus  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  hand-writing  of  the  paper,  and  to  hear,  distinctly,  what  he  uttered. 
I  can  recollect,  perfectly,  the  main  topics  of  his-discourse,  and  nearly  in 
their  order.  He  commenced  by  declaring,  we  are  about  to  form  a  new 
body;  he  expressed  an  apology  for  the  interruption,  and  wished  not  to  be 
considered  discourteous,  as  they  would  do  it  "in  the  fewest  words,  and 
the  shortest  time  possible."  These  are  his  own  words.  He  declared, 
that  what  they  were  about  to  do,  was  in  pursuance  ofthe  advice  of  counsel 
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emineot,  or  learned,  or  both^-one  or  the  other  form  of  eKpreasioD  he  cer- 
tainly used.  He  stated,  that  their  choosing  that  time  and  place,  was  in 
order  to  obtain  certain  legal  advantages.  These  were  liis  words  as  he 
uttered  them,  and  that  is  about  the  substance  of  what  I  recollect.  Then 
immediately,  and  hastily,  he  moved  that  Dr.  Bcman  should  take  the  chair, 
and  instantly  put  the  question.  There  was  no  reversal  of  the  ques- 
tion: I  am  very  confident  I  heard  nothing  like  it.  There  was  not  time, 
between  the  first  and  second  motion,  to  admit  of  it.  When  he  moved 
that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair,  there  was  a  very  vociferous 
response  of  "Aye!"  in  certain  parts  of  the  house.  I  think  there  were 
voices  from  the  gallery,  and  voices  that  clearly  manifested,  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  They  were  shrill  and 
squeaking,  more  like  female  voices,  and  came  from  the  north-west  end  of 
the  house,  in  the  rear  of  the  body.  There  was  a  considerable  volley  from 
that  quarter,  and  some  were  very  like  female  voices,  or,  if  not  so,  came 
from  minor  youth.  In  the  rear,  there  was  a  very  promiscuous  assembly, 
of  all  sexes,  and  all  ages.  There  were,  however,  a  few  gentlemen,  occu- 
pyJDZ  the  seats  immediately  in  my  rear,  whose  faces  I  did  not  know.  I 
heard  no  negative  voices  at  all.  AAer  this  a  motion  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  clerks,   I  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  and 

Dr. ,  the  name  I  could  not  distinguish,  nor  who  made  the  motion, 

owing  to  the  confusion  at  the  moment,  producing  some  embarrassment; 
but  I  supposed  it  was  made  by  the  same  man.  That  motion  was  put  and 
carried  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  reversal.  Immediately  after, 
there  was  a  sudden  call  or  explanation,  the  words  of  which  I  do  not 
remember,  but  the  object  of  it  was,  to  produce  a  movement  among  those 
who  acted  in  the  scene,  towards  the  north-western,  or  the  western 
part  of  the  house.  Immediately,  there  was  a  very  hasty  rush  towards 
that  part  There  was  an  assembly  thus  created  very  speedily,  at 
a  distance  from  the  focus  of  their  previous  operations,  of  about 
twenty-five  feet.  I  endeavoured  particularly  to  ascertain  the  distance, 
and,  without  success,  what  they  were  doing.  I  rose  up,  and  got  on  the 
aeat,  to  discover  if  possible,  what  the  seceding  members  were  about.  I 
listened  as  closely  as  I  could,  but  the  noise  and  tumult  were  such,  as  to 
prevent  my  hearing  any  thing  at  all.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  there  was 
a  loud  outcry,  first  near  the  central  point  of  the  body,  again  at  the  out- 
skirts, and  near  the  east  door — a  notice,  that  the  body  which  had  recently 
been  organized,  were  about  retiring  to  another  church — Mr.  Barnes's 
church  I  think:  I  dpn't  know  the  style  it  goes  by  in  this  city.  I  heard 
Dr.  Mason's  motion  in  regard  to  the  documents  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Dr.  Elliott  replied  to  him,  "  You  are  out  of  order  at  this  time," 
distinctly  and  emphatically:  these  were  the  very  words. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Meredith.  I  have  no  pastoral  charge  at  pre- 
sent I  reside  at  Lawrenceville,  in  New  Jersey.  I  am  estimated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old-school  party. 

Rev.  Nathan  Q.  fFhile — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I 
was  B  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  183S,  I  am  a  clergyman 
settled  in  M'Connelsburgh,  in  Carlisle  Presbytery,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  1  attended  at  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly, 
on  the  17th  of  May.  I  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  about  four 
pews  from  the  Moderator,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  and 
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wss  next  the  door  of  the  pew  opening  into  thit  aisle.  Mr.  CletTeland 
wa;  two  pews  behind  me.  He  rose  with  a  paper  in  bis  hand,  and  after 
stating  something,  read,  or  appeared  to  read,  what  was  in  the  paper.  I 
supposed  him  to  have  uttered  about  one  sentence,  before  I  heard  what  he 
was  saying:  about  a  moment  of  time  had  elapsed.  He  then  stated,  "as 
we  have  been  advised  hj  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  proper  and 
constitutional  General  Assembly,  cannot  be  organized  except  at  this  time 
and  in  this  place,  or  house." — This  was  the  only  sentence  which  I  heard 
continuously.  Then  he  made  something  like  an  apology,  and  used  the 
words  "  discourteous,"  and  "  short  time;"  but  at  that  moment  there  was 
considerable  noise,  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  did  not  read  all  that  was 
on  the  paper,  because,  although  he  spoke  words  loud  enough  for  nte  to 
hear,  they  were  not  continuously  uttered,  so  as  to  form  a  sentence.  At 
this  time,  he  was  turning  his  face  away  towards  the  middle  aisle,  and 
therefore  away  from  me.  He  then  made  a  motion  that  Dr.  Beman  should 
take  the  chair,  and  just  as  he  made  it,  a  number  of  persons  near  and 
around  him  arose,  and,  immediately,  I  heard  a  very  loud  "  Aye!"  I  did 
not  hear  the  motion  for  Dr.  Beman  to  take  the  chair  reversed.  I  heard 
no  negative  votes  on  it  Immediately  after  the  loud  "  Aye!"  the  names 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  fir.  Mason  were  mentioned  for  clerks,  the  same  person 
putting  ihe  motion,  to  which  there  was  a  very  loud  response  of  "  Aye!" 
This  motion  was  not  reversed.  When  I  say  it  was  not,  I  mean,  I  heard 
no  reversal.  Then,  for  a  moment  or  so,  there  was  a  low  murmuring  of 
voices,  after  which  I  heard  again,  a  very  loud  "  Aye!"  Soon  after  this, 
those  persons  who  were  standing  in  the  aisle,  and  on  the  seats  of  the 
pews,  and  even  on  the  backs  of  the  pews,  as  some  of  them  were,  com- 
menced moving  towards  the  door  and  out  of  the  house,  in  a  very  hurried 
manner.  When,  as  I  suppose,  about  one  third  or  one  half  of  these  had 
gone  out,  I  heard  a  loud  cry  at  the  door,  announcing,  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churah  had  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Washington  Square.  This  was  repeated  by  a 
middle-aged  looking  man,  standing  in  the  lobby,  and  was  also  repeated  by 
him,  or  some  one  else,  at  the  other  doors.  The  cries  of  "  Aye!"  came 
principally  from  persons  standing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  also  from  some  standing  in  the  north-western  direc- 
tion from  me.  I  had  now  turned  round,  with  my  face  toward  Mr.  Cleave- 
land. I  cannot  say  eertainljfthat  any  of  the  ayes  were  from  the  gallery. 
There  was  noise  in  the  gallery  on  the  west  side  of  the  house.  I  heard 
Dr.  Patton  make  a  motion;  that  is,  he  held  certain  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
said  he  wished  to  offer  a  resolution.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  that  he  was  out  of 
order,  because  the  first  business  was  to  hear  the  roll,  as  it  had  been  made 
out  by  the  clerks.  Dr.  Fatten  replied,  that  his  motion  had  reference  to 
the  roll,  and  that  it  could  be  put  in  a  moment,  as  he  wished  the  question 
to  be  taken  without  debate.  The  Moderator  decided  that  he  was  out  of 
order.  Then  Dr.  Patton  said  that  he  must  appeal  from  the  decision.  The 
Moderator  said  that  the  appeal  also  was  out  of  order,  as  there  was  no 
house,  and  as  the  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  clerks  upon  the  roll- 
He  then  directed  Mr.  Erebs  to  proceed,  and  Mr.  Erebs  reported  his  rolL 
As  soon  as  he  had  done  with  the  report,  the  Moderator  stated,  that  if 
there  were  any  commissioners  from  churehes  within  our  bounds,  who 
had  not  vet  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  commissions  to  the 
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clerks,  now  was  the  time  to  present  them.  Then  Dr.  Mason  of  ^ew 
York  arose,  saying  that  be  held  certain  commissions.  He  had  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out,  and  he  said,  they  had  been  re- 
fused by  the  clerks,  and  that  he  now  tendered  them,  and  moved  that  the 
names  should  be  enrolled,  and  the  commissioners  allowed  to  take  their 
seats.  The  Moderator  asked  where  the  commissioners  were  from.  pr. 
Mason  answered,  that  they  were  from  the  four  Synods — namine  them— 
of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator 
replied,  you  are  out  of  order  at  this  time,  as  the  call  was  made  for  com- 
miBsions  of  a  difierent  character. 

Cross  examined  hy  Mr.  Meredith.  I  am  attached  to  what  is  deno- 
minated  the  Old-school  party. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Wilson — sworn.  I  am  a  theological  student  in  the 
Princeton  Seminary.  I  belong  to  the  Old-school  party,  if  worthy  of 
that  honour.  I  attended  at  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  as 
a  spectator.  I  had  a  companion  with  me — Mr.  Twitchell.  He  ia  from 
the  same  place  with  myself.  When  I  first  went  into  the  church,  I  pass- 
ed through  the  recess  into  the  grave-yard,  and  entering  by  the  side 
door,  took  my  seat  cm  the  side  aisle,  near  the  door.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  thought  that  I  could  see  better  from  the  gallery,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  pulpit :  I  went  into  that  part  of  the  gallery,  and  seated  myself  there. 
My  companion  and  I  went  up  the  steps  together,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  set 
tocether.  I  remember  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  After  Dr. 
Mason  had  taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
paper,  and,  with  his  face  towards  the  Moderator,  commenced  reading,  as 
I  sapposed,  from  the  paper:  be  certainly  looked  at  the  paper.  During 
the  reading  he  changed  his  position,  so  that  his  side  was  towards  the  Mo- 
derator, and  his  face  nearly  towards  me.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
he  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair.  I  did  not  hear  the  mo- 
tion seconded,  but  took  it  for  granted  it  was  seconded,  as  it  was  put,  and 
there  was  a  loud  affirmative  vote  of  aye.  I  did  not  hear  the  question 
reversed.  My  impression  at  the  time  was,  that  it  was  not  reversed.  I 
heard  no  negative  votes.  I  did  not  make  any  memorandum  at  the  time 
with  my  pencil,  but  remarked  to  my  companion  that  the  question  had 
not  been  reversed.  My  impression  was  very  strong,  but  I  will  say, 
merely,  I  did  not  hear  it.  The  next  thing  that  I  heard,  after  the  gentle- 
man, (whom  I  subsequently  learned  was  Mr.  Cleaveland,}  had  ^ut  that 
motion,  was  a  motion,  that  Dr.  Mason,  and  some  one  else  should  be 
clerks.  He  put  this  motion,  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  1  still  think  that 
he  did,  but  I  did  not  hear  it  put  The  first  thing  that  I  heard  afTer  the 
names,  was  the  response  of  "  Aye !"  I  did  not  hear  him  [Hxtpound  any 
question,  except  as  it  was  propounded  at  firat.  I  heard  the  resiponse  of 
"Aye!"  but  no  reversal  and  not  any  noes.  There  was  no  change  in 
Mr.  Cleaveland's  position  when  he  made  the  last  motion,  but  there  were 
a  number  of  persons  around  him,  who  had  risen  to  their  feet  Then  I 
observed  a  person  moving  out  of  the  pew,  and  up  the  aisle,  and  a  gentle- 
man next  me  informed  me  that  it  was  Dr.  Beman.  He  stood  facing  the 
Moderator,  about  one  half  of  the  way  down  the  aisle  from  the  pulpit 
What  he  was  doing  I  don't  know :  I  could  see  his  lips  move,  but  could 
not  hear  what  he  was  aaying.  There  was  considerable  confusion  by  this 
time  in  the  house.  The  eoofusion  at  first  arose  irom  the  noise;  but  after 
S3 
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Df.  Cemio  took  his  position,  it  was  rather  a  buzz,  and  a  confusion  (rf 
voices,  than  any  loud,  clamorous  noise.  The  next  thing  I  was  aware  of, 
was  a  general  motion  of  those  persons  engaged  in  these  proceedings,  and 
of  a  number  of  the  spectators,  towards  the  north  door.  After  the  great 
mass  of  them  had  reached  the  door,  and  passed  through  it,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beecher,  of  Jackson  Seminary,  in  Illinois,  announced,  in  a  very  loud 
tone,  that  the  General  Assembly  would  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  same  was  repeated  by  a  second  person  at  the  side  do(H-— 
a  person  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  It  was  not  Dr.  Beecher.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Eliakim  Phelps  here,  and  I  think  it  wis  he:  that  is  my 
impression.  When  the  Moderator  called  for  the  reading  of  the  roll  by 
the  clerk.  Dr.  Patton  rose.  1  cannot  tell  which  rose  first,  he  or  the  clerk, 
who  was  under  me.  He  said,  that  he  had  certain  resolutions,  touching 
the  roll,  which  he  wished  to  offer.  The  Moderator  told  him  he  was  out 
of  order,  as  the  next  business  was  the  reading  of  the  roll  by  the  clerks. 
Dr.  Patton  said,  that  his  motion  referred  to  the  completion  of  the  roll — I 
don't  profess  to  give  his  words  exactly — and  that  he  wished  it  put  with- 
out debate.  The  Moderator  said,  he  was  out  of  order.  .  He  appealed  to 
the  house.  The  Moderator  told  him  the  appeal  was  out  of  order.  Dr. 
Patton  then  sat  down,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  with  his  roll  and  finished 
it  The  Moderator  stated,  that  those  whose  names  had  been  read  by  the 
clerks  were  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  Assembly;  also,  that  if 
there  were  any  other  persons,  who  had  not  yet  presented  their  commis- 
gions  to  the  clerks,  now  was  the  time  to  present  them.  Upon  that,  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  was  informed,  was  Dr.  Mason,  rose,  and  moved,  that  the 
roll  ahould  now  be  completed,  by  the  addition  of  the  names  of  certain 
commissioners.  He  stated,  that  their  commissions  had  been  presented 
to  the  clerks,  and  rejected.  The  Moderator  inquired.  If  they  were  from 
bodies  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  close  of  the 
Assembly  of  1H37.  Dr.  Mason  replied,  that  they  were  from  Presbyte- 
ries within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Geneva,  Genesee,  Utica,  and 
the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  then  declared  that  they  could 
not  be  received,  and  were  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  said,  that,  with  re- 
spect for  the  Chair,  he  must  appeal.  The  Moderator  told  him,  the  appeal 
was  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason  then  said, "  I  tender  these  commissions, 
and  demand  that  the  names  should  be  put  upon  the  roll."  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  given  the  exact  language  of  the  Moderator's  replies: 
only  the  substance  is  impressed  upon  my  mind.  At  this  dme,  the  Mo- 
derator repeated  his  call  for  commissions;  and,  at  that  moment,  Mr. 
Squier,  as  1  was  told  it  was,  rose  and  stated,  that  he  had  a  commission 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  clerks, 
and  which  they  had  rejected  or  refused.  He  demanded  a  seat  on  that 
floor,  and  that  his  name  should  be  put  on  the  roll. 

Cro*s-examined  by  Mr.  Meredith.  This  was  a  period  of  vacation  at 
the  seminary,  and  quite  a  number  ofthe  students  were  in  the  city.  Some 
of  the  professors  were  here,  but  not  a  majority  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  fValter  Lowrie — awom,  with  the  uplifted  hand,  I  attended  at 
the  organization  ofthe  Assembly  of  1838.  I  was  in  the  seat  immediately 
adjoining  the  door  leading  into  tlie  grave-yard,  on  the  lef\  of  the  pulpit, 
looking  from  It.  I  was  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  churoh,  in  a  wall 
pew — a  pew  running  along  the  wall.     After  the  General  Assembly  had 
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been  opened  with  prayer,  it  wiB  announced  by  the  Moderator,  that  the 
first  business  was  the  report  of  the  Gommtttee  on  Commissions;  and  he 
called  for  the  report  Dr.  Patton  arose,  sayioc,  that  he  had  a  motion  to 
submit;  be  did  not  state  what  the  motion  was,  but  he  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  which,  I  presume,  contained  the  motion.  The  Moderator  told  him, 
be  was  out  of  order;  that  the  first  business  was  the  report  on  ^e  roll. 
Dr.  Patton  said  that  his  resolution  had  relation  to  the  roll.  The  Mode- 
rator replied,  that  the  first  business  was  the  hearing  of  the  roll;  that  he 
was  out  of  oriet  at  that  time.  Dr.  Patton  said,  be  must,  respectfally,  ap- 
peal  from  that  deciaion  to  the  house.  The  Moderator  said,  that  his  appeal 
was  out  of  order:  I  do  not  recollect,  that  any  reason  was  giwn,  why  the 
appeal  was  out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton  sat  down,  and  the  Moderator  di- 
rected the  clerks  to  proceed.  Mr.  Krebs  then  read  a  considerable  time, 
until  he  ceased  reading.  After  this,  the  Moderator  announced,  that  if 
there  were  any  commissioners  present^  who  had  not  handed  their  cont- 
tnissions  to  the  clerks,  now  they  would  hare  an  opportunity  of  doing  ao. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  understood  to  be  Dr.  Mason,  rose,  at, 
CM-  about  that  time,  and  stated  that  he  held  a  number  of  commissions 
from  certain  Presbyteries,  perhaps  naming  them  ae  Presbyteries  in  the 
four  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  GeneBee,  and  the  Western  Reserve;  that 
they  had  been  pesented  to  the  clerks,  but  not  received;  and  that  he  now 
tendwed  them  to  the  chair.  The  Moderator  said  thai  he  was  not  in  or- 
der at  Uiat  time,  or,  not  now  in  order;  which  his  ipstssima  verba  were,  I 
can't  tell,  but  one  or  the  other.  Dr.  Mason  said,  that  he  must,  respect- 
fully, take  an  appeal  from  this  decision.  The  Moderator  pronounced  the 
appeal  out  of  order,  because  the  business  immediately  before  the  house 
was,  to  receive  those  commissions  that  had  not  yet  been  presented,  if  any 
soch  there  were.  After  that,  or  before,  a  gentleman  rose,  who,  I  was 
told,  was  the  Hev.  Mr.  Squier,  saying,  that  he  had  presented  his  commit 
mon  to  the  clerks,  and  that  they  had  refused  it  Whether  he  rose  before, 
or  after  Dr.  Mason,  I  cannot  tell.  He  tendered  the  commission,  and 
claimed  a  seat  as  a  member  of  that  house,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee; 
The  Moderator  asked  him,  if  that  Presbytery  belonged  to  the  Synod  of 
Genesee.  He  said,  that  it  did.  The  Moderator  replied,  "Sir,  we  do 
not  know  you."  It  was  the  Synod  of  Geneva,  not  Genesee.  I  confound 
the  two  words  frequently,  because  I  do  not  know  th^  locality  of  the  two 
Synods,  except  from  indistinct  recollection.  I  think  it  was  immediately 
iafter  this  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  At  the  moment  that  he  rose,  I  got 
up  and  stood  on  the  seat  As  it  was  a  back  seat,  I  could  do  this  without 
any  appearance  of  disorder.  Thus,  I  had  a  full  view  of  Mr.  Cle«v«land. 
He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and,  apparently,  he  commenced  by  reading, 
I  heard  but  about  Uiree  or  four  lines  of  the  paper  The  first,  I  did  nvt 
hear;  but  I  distinguished  these  words:  "We  have  been  advised  by  ooan- 
sel  learned  in  the  law,  that,  to  secure  a  constitutional  organization,  and 
certain  legal  rights,  it  is  necessary  to  oi^nize,  at  this  time  and  place, 
which  we  will  proceed  to  do,  in  the  shortest  time  possible."  Befbre  hft 
had  proceeded  tins  length,  there  were  calls  to  order,  from  the  ModentOT 
and  from  others.  After  these  words,  I  could  hear  nothing  more,  dis- 
tinctly, partly  on  Mcount  of  the  noise,  partly  from  his  fanrried 
tion--he  was  in  a  great  hurry  at  first,  and  the  calls  to  order  si 
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haaten  him — and  partly  by  reason  of  individuals,  around  him,  rising. 
Af^«r  he  had  ceased  reading,  he  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take 
the  chair,  and,  immediately  propounded  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 
He  was  answered,  by  the  persons  In  that  neighbourhood  and  behind  him, 
with  a  very  emphatic  "  Aye !"  He  said,  "  I  move  that  Dr.  Beman  take 
the  chair. "  Tlie  question  was  then  propounded :  "  Those  in  the  affirma- 
tive will  say,  aye."  I  did  not  hear  the  reverse  of  that  question  ;  and  I 
would  say,  and  say  distinctly,  that  the  reverse  was  not  put  It  might 
have  been  put,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and  I  have  not  heard  it  from  my 
position.  But  the  proceedings  which  immediately  fallowed  did  not  leave 
time  for  it  to  be  put,  even  in  a  whisper.  The  want  of  time  is  sufficient 
proof;  else  I  would  not  swear  to  a  negative.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
deliberative  assemblies.  For  seven  years  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  this 
State  ;  for  six  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  for  eleven 
years  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Utter  body.  The  immediate  proceeding  to 
which  I  refer,  was,  the  motion  that  Dr.  Mason,  and  another  person,  whose 
name  I  did  not  hear,  should  be  cler](B.  By  that  time,  the  noise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  the  rising  around  him,  excluding  him 
from  view,  I  did  not  hear  the  question  put:  I  heard  nothing  but  a  response 
like  the  first  It  was  a  very  earnest  and  hurried  response ;  and  I  thought 
there  were  two  or  three  voices  from  the  gallery.  I  heard  nothing  of  this 
on  the  first  question.  I  did  not  hear,  distinctly,  any  question  after  that — for 
others  were  put ;  but  what  they  were,  or  who  put  them,  I  did  not  hear. 
I  thought,  that  the  one  who  put  them  had  moved  nearer  the  door,  but 
persons  rose  between,  and  shut  him  out  from  my  view.     I  heard  no  ne- 

Stive  responses;  and  all  the  votes  I  did  hear  were  around  Mr.  Cleave- 
id.  I  don't  know  what  testimony  has  been  before  given ;  I  have  just 
come  into  the  court-room  to  day.  During  the  time  these  questions  were 
passing,  a  member  arose,  and  asked  Dr.  Elliott,  if  nothing  could  be  done 
to  restore  order.  The  Moderator  said,  that  he  had  called  to  order,  and 
made  what  efforts  he  could  ;  that,  he  supposed,  the  scene  would  soon  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  house  restored  to  quiet.  This  member  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge.  I  could  not  measure  the  time  that  elapsed,  from 
Mr.  Cleaveland's  rising  till  the  adjournment,  except  by  ideas.  It  was 
such  a  hurried  scene,  that,  without  looking  at  a  watch,  I  could  not  give 
the  time  a  name.  The  whole  transaction  passed  in  extraordinary  haste. 
I  did  not  hear  of  Dr.  Fisher's  appointment  until  the  next  day.  When  I 
went  home,  I  told  the  family,  with  which  I  stayed,  that  Dr.  Beman  had 
been  chosen  Moderator.  They  said,  the  next  day,  that  it  was  Dr.  Fisher. 
I  told  them,  that  then  any  man  might  be  mistaken,  for  I  was  looking  on, 
and  had  seen  nothing  of  it  I  suppose  I  would  be  set  down  as  an  Old- 
school  man.  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  Assembly,  but  the  members  were 
all  around  me.  I  sat  there  by  courtesy.  1  had  business  with  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  took  any  seat  I  found  vacant 

Croaa^examined  by  Mr.  Wood.    I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly 

that  year ;  but  I  was  the  year  before.    I  hold  the  office  of  Corresponding 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Bt-txamined  by  Mr.  JngersolL     I  was  elected,  by  the  Board,  to  that 

place,  in  the  (all  of  1837,  the  time  when  the  Board  commenced  its  exist- 
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By  Mr.  Preaton.  I  wu  elected,  before  I  resigned  in3r  place  in  the 
Senate,  CorrespondiDg  Secretary  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ci^fy.     That  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1S37. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  March  14th— 10  o'clock. 

I>r.  Pkillipa — rt'<MUed.  I  wm  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1835. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  and  was  pre- 
sent, I  believa     He  had  been  Moderator  id  1636. 

Mr.  Jerome  T^oitcktll — ateorn,  toitk  the  uplifted  hand.  I  am  a 
theological  student  at  Princeton.  I  went  there  from  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity, of  Oxford,  in  Ohio.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Cincinnati,  under  Br.  Beecher.  I  attended  at  the  organization 
of  the  Assembly  in  183S.  I  came  into  the  building,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  took  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  AtAe,  entering  by  the  door 
from  the  grave-yard.  I  found  several  vacant  seats.  This  was  near  eleven 
o'clock,  and  Dr.  Elliott  was  then  it^  the  pulpit.  I  was  there  before  the 
termon  had  commenced.  After  I  had  taken  this  first  seat,  seeing  several 
ladies  standing,  I  moved  farther  back.  Soon  after,  I  saw  a  gentleman 
standing.  I  l^ckoned  to  him  to  take  my  seat,'and  walking  forward,  went 
np  into  the  gallery.  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson  was  with  me.  I  saw  the 
Moderator  come  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  open  the  Assembly  with 
prayer;  after  which  he  stated,  that  the  next  business  wa$  the  reading  of 
the  roll  by  the  clerks.  Upon  this  Dr.  Patton  rose,  to  ofier  some  resolu- 
tions which  were  in  his  hand.  The  Moderator  decided  that  he  was  out 
of  order.     Dr.  Patton  said,  that  he  wished  to  read  them,  and  have  them 

Eassed  upon  without  remark.  The  Moderator  told  him,  that  the  next 
ualness  was  the  reading  of  the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  replied,  that  his  resolu- 
tion had  reference  to  the  roll.  The  Moderator  pronounced  him  out  of 
order.  He  appealed.  The  Moderator  said,  his  appeal  was  out  of  order, 
u  the  house  was  not  yet  oi^nized.  Then  Dr.  Patton  sat  down.  After- 
wards CO  individual,  whom,  as  I  learned,  was  Dr.  Mason,  arose,  wiUi  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand.  Before  this,  however,  a  declaration  had 
been  made  by  the  Moderator,  that  if  there  were  any  more  commissions, 
which  had  not  been  presented,  now  was  the  time  for  them  to  be  handed 
in.  Dr.  Mason  then  rose,  and  said  that  the  commissions,  which  he  held, 
had  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  enrol  the 
names;  and  he  moved,  that  the  roll  should  be  completed,  by  the  addition 
of  these  names.  The  Moderator  asked,  whether  these  commissions  were 
from  Presbyteries  in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  close 
of  its  session  in  1837.  Dr.  Maaon  answered,  that  they  were  from  Pres- 
byteries, within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and 
the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  said,  "  We  cannot  receive  them 
at  this  time."  After  this  Dr.  Mason  took  his  seat  A  gentleman  then 
rose,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  whose  name  I  have  since  learned. 
He  said  that  he  had  presented  his  commission  to  the  clerks,  and  that  they 
had  refused  it;  that  he  now  demanded  his  seat  in  the  General  Assembly. 
He  said  that  he  was  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Moderator 
asked  him,  if  that  Presbytery  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of 
Geneva.  He  answered,  that  it  was.  The  Moderator  said,  "  We  do  ndt 
know  yon,  Sir;"  upon  that  he  took  his  seat    Mr.  CleaveUod  then  rose. 
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holding  a  paper  in  Ms  hind,  from  which  he  appeared  to  read.  The  firat 
part  I  heard  with  tolerable  distinctDess:  the  laat  part,  not  at  all.  The  first 
part  was,  "  Whereas  certain  individuals  hare  been  excluded  from  t^eir 
rights  as  Presbyterian b,  their  commissions  having  been  refused  by  the 
clerks,  and  we  have  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that,  at 
this  time,  and  this  only,  can  a  constitutional  organization  of  the  Assembly 

take  place,  I  hope  that "     Then  the  noise  prevented  me  from  liearing, 

but  he  used  a  word  seeming  like  "  discourteous.^'  Next,  I  heard  a  name, 
something  like  B.,  and  I  supposed  it  was  Dr.  Beecher,  who  waa  sitting  at 
the  side  of  Mr.  Cleaveland.  Then,  the  next  thing  that  I  distinctly  heard, 
waa  a  very  loud  vote  on  the  affirmative  of  some  question,  which  I  did  not 
hear.  The  next  thing  I  aato,  for  I  could  not  hear — except  that  I  heard 
several  calls  to  order,  and  some  one  saying,  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  order," 
.with  the  Moderator's  distinct  response,  that  the  confusion  would  soon  be 
over — that  he  had  called  order,  and  tried  to  preserve  order,  and  that  he 
hoped  the  members  would  keep  their  seats — the  next  thing  I  saw,  was 
several  individuals  going  into  the  aisle,  from  the  pews  in  which  the  three 
gentlemen  had  arisen,  and  the  surrauoding  ones.  In  several  parts  of  the 
house  there  were  individuals  standing  up,  aod  there  waa  a  rustling  of 
dresses,  and  a  noise  occasioned  by  parsons  rising,  in  the  gallery.  Most  of 
those  in  the  gallery  rose.  These,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  having  gone 
into  the  aisle,  I  heard  in  close  succession,  after  they  had  gone  part  of  the 
way  up  the  aisle,  several  affirmative  responses,  apparently  to  questions 
which  I  did  not  hear.  Soon,  a  great  part  of  the  audience  in  the  gallery, 
and  on  the  floor  below — ladies  and  others — I  could  not  then  distinguish 
the  members  on  the  floor — left  the  house.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
general  clapping,  and  some  hissing,  which  I  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
audience,  rather  than  the  actors  in  the  scene.  After  most  had  left  the 
church,  Mr.  Edward  Beecher  came  back  to  the  door,  and  proclaimed,  in 
an  audible  voice,  that  the  Oenenl  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh 
would  meet  forthwith,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  same  pro- 
clamation was  repeated  at  the  side-door  of  the  house,  by  aa  individual 
whom  1  could  not  distinctly  see,  and  did  not  recognise;  I  heard  no  nega- 
tive votes,  and  I  heard  no  question  reversed.  I  cannot  affirm  that  I  heud 
any  votes  in  the  gallery,  because  they  rose  in  a  body,  and  I  cannot  say 
firom  what  part  of  the  house  they  came.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  occupied:  it  was  a  moment  of  deep  excitement 
The  time  was  very  short  I  did  not  then  know  of  Dr.  Fisher  being 
appointed  Moderator  of  the  body. 

Ab  eroaa-txamination. 

Rtv.  Vamum  Noyta — jwoHi,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  am  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  was  not  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly 
of  1S3S.  I  reside  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  I  now 
belong  to  the  Presbytery  of  Worcester.  In  1837  I  belonged  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Medina,  and  previously  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland. 
The  Presbytery  of  Medina  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  I  am  not  very  intimate  with  any  other  Presbytery, 
but  have  some  acquaintance  with  that  of  Portage,  which,  as  well  as  Cleve- 
land, is  also  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

JIfr.  HubbelL  How  is  the  Presbytery  of  Medina  constituted  as  re- 
gards Congr^tionalistfl  and  Presbyterians? 
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Mr.  Meredith.  The  witness  will  please  to  wait  one  moment  What 
is  this  testimony  intended  to  prove? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  propose  to  show  that  in  the  three  Presbyteries 
wh^ch  Mr.  Noyes  has  mentioned,  a  great  majority  of  the  churches  are 
CoDgregatioDil;  and  to  follow  up  this  by  umilar  testimony,  in  regard  to 
other  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  disowned  Synods. 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  have  no  indisposition  to  go  into  this  inquiry,  if 
your  Honour  thinks  it  material;  but  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  exact  ex- 
tent to  which  WB  shall  be  permitted  to  go.  It  appears  to  me  that  so  far  as  re- 
gards  the  exscinding  resolutions,  we  stand  here  upon  a  question  as  to  our 
rightsas  Fresbyteriaos.  Suppose  there  was  not  a  single  true  Presbyteriaa 
within  the  bounds  of  the  four  Synods;  not  a  man  among  them,  from  the  mi- 
nister down  to  the  humblest  worshipper,  without  some  fiaw;  what  remedy 
was  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  other  than  the  trial  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  delinquents?  If  a  trial  had  been  given,  it  would  have  been 
conclusive  of  this  question.  \i,  instead  of  exscinding  this  great  body  of 
people,  claiming  to  be  Presbyterians,  without  trial,  they  had  been  tried 
for  some  offence,  convicted,  aud  expelled,  such  expulsion  would  have 
been  final  They  would  not  be  at  liberty  bow  to  prove  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake;  that  they  were  as  good  Presbyterians  as  those  who  had  con- 
demned them.  It  would  not  be  competent  to  them  to  show,  that  the  evi- 
dence brought  against  them  had  been  &lsely  coloured,  in  its  passage, 
through  the  medium  of  party  feeling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General 
Assembly  has  thought  fit  to  cut  them  off  without  trial,  without  any  alle- 
gation of  error  in  doctrine,  or  of  irregularity  in  practice,  but  merely  on 
the  ground  that  they  came  into  the  Church  in  ao  unoanstitutional  man- 
ner, that  they  have  never  teally  belonged  to  it,  that  body  must  stand  by  its 
own  act  It  is  not  competent  to  them  to  prove  now,  that  those  whom 
they  have  attempted  to  exclude  are  Congregationalists;  to  try  them  for  a 
corporate  offence  before  this  court,  which  is  not  the  corporate  tribunal. 
Proof  of  their  delinquency  cannot  be  admitted,  after  judgment  has  been 
already  passed  upon  them.  The  only  questions  now  before  the  court,  in 
r^prd  to  these  acts  of  excision  is,  whether  by  the  "  Flan  of  Union  "  of 
1801,  the  Presbyterian  Church  did,  or  did  not,  admit  Congregationalists 
into  her  fellowship;  and,  if  she  did,  whether  the  General  Assembly  was 
or  was  not  competent  to  exclude,  on  this  account,  a  large  body  of  un- 
doubted Fresbyteriaos.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  any  argument  advanced 
to  show  that  the  General  Assembly  had  aright  thus  to  act  It  isnotfortha 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side  to  attempt  now  to  bolster  up  an  unconstitutional 
proceeding,  by  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  Congregational  churches. 
The  exammation  of  wibiesses  has,  we  think,  proceeded  far  enough;  still  we 
are  quite  ready  to  go  into  this  investigation  at  any  expense  of  time,  though 
we  have  thought  fit  to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  testimony  is  relative 
to  the  point  in  issue. 

Mr.  Tngeraoll.  Your  Honour  will  do  us  the  justice  to  affirm  the  posi- 
tion, that  this  was  the  very  course  of  proof  which  we  attempted  to  eschew 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  trial;  but  that  we  were  compelled  to  follow  in 
the  track  marked  out  by  the  plaintiffs'  counsel.  They  led  the  way  into 
the  inquiry  respecting  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  with  a  view  to 
show  the  illegality  of  those  acts.  We  thought  such  ap  inquiry  foreign  to  the 
subject,  but  the  point  was  decided  gainst  ua.     The  relevancy  of  the  pro- 
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ceedin^  of  1S37  was  affirmed  by  the  court  We,  however,  acquiesced 
cheerfully  in  the  decision.  We  presumed,  indeed,  that  these  praceedioga 
'  were  held  up  to  view  merely  for  effect,  and  this  is  evident  from  our  learned 
friend's  ailment  Ha  speaks  of  a  condemnation  without  trial  and  with- 
out notice,  the  common  rights  of  an  accused  party.  On  this  point  we 
take  issue;  it  is  the  very  thing  that  we  deny:  there  was  no  such  condem- 
nation. We  maintain  that,  according  to  the  true  construction  of  the 
charier  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  whole  form 
and  system  of  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  "  Flan  of 
Union  "  of  ISOl  was  unconstitutional,  and  either  voidable  or  void — at  all 
events  a  mere  temporary  expedient.  The  General  Assembly  may  ori- 
ginally have  spread  its  winga  over  a  vaat  circle,  extending  widely  its 
protection  and  patronage;  but  it  did  not  contemplate  the  perpetuity  of 
such  a  system.  When  it  became  unnecessary  this  protection  was  with- 
.  drawn.  We  aay  then,  that  the  plan  was  not  only  unconstibitional,  but 
also  temporary,  and  that  as  a  temporary  plan  it  might  be  abrogated.  But 
all  this  pertains  to  our  defence,  and  we  now  propose  to  establish  it  We 
wish  to  present  evidence  of  facts,  which  we  contend  are  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  our  proceedings,  which  hare  been  erroneously  condemned  as 
being  in  the  nature  of  criminal  process.  We  ask  leave  to  show  the  pro- 
priety of  our  acts — to  show  'that  there  existed  in  the  body  of  the  four 
disowned  Synods,  aets  of  individuals  who  were  not  Presbyteriaoa.  These 
individuals,  however,  were  not  to  be  condemned  on  this  account  Per- 
haps they,  were  even  to  be  lauded.  They  were  but  pursuing  their  own 
path  to  salvation.  The  lamp  for  my  feet  ia  not  the  lamp  for  every  man's 
feet  Perhaps,  I  say,  these  men  were  to  be  applauded.  They  were  not 
in  fact  condemned,  but  merely  disunited  from  us.  I  put  t  case:  Suppose 
it  were  discovered  that  by  the  "  Flan  of  Union  "  of  1801,  worshippers  at 
Mecca  or  Constantinople  had  been  admitted  into  the  Church:  would  it 
not  be  competent  for  us  to  show  the  fact  of  their  admission,  in  order  to 
prove  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  "  Plan?" 

We  offer  this  testimony  then  as  a  justification  of  our  acta.  We  believe 
that  the  true  merits  of  this  case  are  resolvable  into  the  proceedings  not 
of  1837,  but  of  1836;  and  that  the  proof  of  their  irregularity  will  be  a  bar 
to  all  polemical  topics.  Yet  at  this  moment  we  cannot  foresee,  but  that 
thia  testimony  may  prove  important  Our  opponents,  too,  have  gone  into 
the  breach,  and  we  must  follow  them.  Our  object  is,  first,  to  meet  the  aa- 
aertion  thst  our  proceedings  were  in  the  nature  of  condemnatory  process; 
and  secondly,  to  give  our  reasons  for  them. 

Judge  Hogert.  I  admitted  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  nf  1837, 
in  explanation  of  those  of  1838.  I  then  did  not,  and  still  do  not  under- 
stand, how  we  could  do  without  them.  I  then  thought  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  1837  were  necessary  to  the  defendant's  case,  and  I  still  think  so. 
But  with  the  reasons  of  these  proceedings  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
are  to  determine  only  what  was  done:  the  reasons  of  those  who  did  it  are 
immaterial.  If  the  acta  complained  of  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assembly,  their  decision  must  be  final:  even  though  they  decided  wrong- 
fully. I  do  not  think  any  church  ought  to  wish  the  civil  power  to  inter- 
fere In  such  matters. 

Rev.  Fraticit  McFarland — aieom,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  The 
General  Assembly  has  three  Boards :  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board 
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of  Missions,  as  it  is  called,  for  domestic  missionH,  and  the  Board  of  Fo- 
reign Missions.  The  Assembly  has  no  connection  with  the  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Socie^r.  Some  years  a^o,  they  recommended  that  society  to  the 
patronage  of  their  churches.  The  Assembly  has  no  connection  with  what 
IS  styled,  I  think,  the  Central  Education  Society.  I  am  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  attached  to  the  General  Assembly. 
I  have  some  of  the  books  of  that  Board  with  me.  Our  register  contains 
the  names  of  the  young  men  assisted  by  the  Board,  and  our  ledger,  the 
sums  paid  to  all  these  young  men. 

Judge  Rogers.    What  has  this  to  do  with  the  case? 

Mr.  Hubbtll.  Mr.  RandBlJ,  the  other  day,  read  from  the  reports  of  the 
Presbyteries,  to  the  General  Assembly,  statements  of  their  contributions 
to  certain  charities.  We  desire  to  show,  that  those  reports  were  made,  'in 
obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  requiring  the  Presbyteries  fo 
report  their  contributions,  not  only  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  but  to 
all  charitable  societies;  and  that,  in  those  reports,  the  sums  approprisfted 
to  the  different  objects,  are  not  distinguished;  and  we  am  prepared  to  show, 
that,  in  those  years,  when,  from  the  extracts  read,  the  Presbyteries  re- 
ferred to,  would  appear  to  have  contributed  lat^ely,  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  these  contributions  were  appropriated  to  the  Church  funds. 

Judge  Rogers.  The  extracts  read  by  Mr.  Randall,  were  offered  to 
prove,  merely  the  recognition  of  those  Presbyteries  by  the  General  As- 
aembly.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  entirely  immaterial,  whether  only 
one  dollar,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  were  contributed. 

Mr.  SandaU:  They  were  offered  to  show  a  right  vested  in  the  ex- 
scinded bodies. 

Mr,  Hubbell.  Then  I  was  mistaken  as  tothe  intention  of>the  counsel 
I  supposed  the  evidence  was  given  to  raise  an  equity  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
own^ Synods. 

Mr.  Randall.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  equity;  or,  rather,  the 
law  will  be  the  equity  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  can  produce  evidence  that  these  bodies  have  never 
contributed  anything  to  the  Theological  Seminary  fund,  or  to  the  Forei^ 
Missionary  fund. 

Mr.  Randall. ,    I  have  already  proved  by  the  record  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Your  Honor  sees,  that  it  is  intended  to  hisist  on  this 
point  in  argument,  and  yet  we  are  excluded  from  rebutting  the  testimony 
given. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  do  not  intend  to  insist  upon  it,  further  than  as  it  re- 
gards the  recognition  of  the  fonr  Synods. 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  attended 
the  Assembly  of  1838,  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  at  its  organiza- 
tion. I  occupied  a  part  of  one  of  the  front  pews,  in  the  west  gallery,  and 
the  south-west  part  of  that  gallery.  I  saw  Mr.  Cleaveland  rise,  and  he 
had  in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  he  proposed  reading.  I  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  near  me,  that  it  was  Mr.  Cleavdand.  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
having  for  twelve  years  past  resided  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
Moderator  called  him  to  order.  With  his  face  towards  me  he  continued 
to  read,  but  turned  gradually  until  he  faced  a  little  north-west  of  where  I 
sat  I  did  not  understand  the  contents  of  the  paper.  I  could  not  hear 
his  reading  distinctly.  1  heard  his  voice,  but  could  not  understand  what 
24 
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be  said.  I  was  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery,  and  nearer  to  the  pulpit, 
than  to  the  other  end  of  the  church.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  almost  oppo- 
site to  me,  perhaps  a  little  to  the  north-east  from  where  I  SRt  I  am  conr 
fident  that  I  did  not  hear  what  he  read.  I  mean  to  say,  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  read:  I  heard  his  voice.  The  noise  and  confusion  at  that 
time, prevented  me  from  understanding.  I  heard  him,  after  reading  the 
paper,  propose,  that  Dr.  Bcman  should  act  as  temporary  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly.  He  wished  all  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  motion,  to 
signify  it  by  saying,  aye.  There  was  then  a  loud  vote  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Df.  Beman  stepped  out  into  the  aisle.  The  question  was  not  revers- 
ed. I  took  particular  notice  of  this  at  the  time;  for,  from  out-of-door 
reporlS)  I  had  supposed,  that  the  motion  would  be  voted  down.  I  remem- 
ber stating  to  a  gentleman,  after  the  Assembly  had  adjourned,  that  the 
question  had  not  been  reversed.  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  it  was  not 
reversed.  Dr.  Beman  then  stepped  out  into  the  aisle:  I  think  that  he 
and  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  been  sitting  in  the  same  pew.  I  think  Dr.  Be- 
man sat  by  the  door.  They  were  certainly  in  the  same  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, if  not  in  the  same  pew.  Dr.  Fisher  was  then  nominated,  by 
somebody,  as  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  of  1838;  this  nomination  was 
seconded  by  some  person,  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  the  motion  was  put, 
and  a  loud  vote  in  the  affirmative  given.  Then  a  motion  was  made,  that 
those  in  favour  of  these  proceedings,  should  retire,  or  adjourn,  to  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Accordingly,  a  great  many  persons  moved  ofi"  towards  the 
north  end  of  the  bouse,  and  formed  in  the  middle  aisle,  about  halfway,  I 
should  suppose,  from  the  pulpit.  I  am  unable  to  state,  what  was  done 
after  this,  until  it  was  said,  by  a  number  of  persons,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly had  adjourned  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — Mr,  Barnes's 
church.  There  was  considerable  confusion  and  noise,  which  prevented 
me  from  hearing.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  saw  several  persons 
applauding,  and  clapping  their  hands,  in  some  of  the  pe^vs  on  the  middle 
aisle.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  their  names,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  One 
of  them  was  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  who  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  vote  in 
the  affirmative  was  given,  on  the  motion  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the 
chair,  iTieard  some  noes,  simultaneously,  with  the  ayes.  A  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  close  by  me,  voted,  "No!"  and  there  were  other 
votes  &om  the  galleries.  This  young  gentleman  was  the  one  from  whom 
I  learned  the  names  of  the  different  parties.  There  were  ladies  in  the 
gallery:  I  cannot  say  whether  they  remained  silent  Those  around  me 
appeared  to.  While  the  body  was  retiring,  there  was,  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly, great  applause.  I  keep  a  hat  store  iu  this  city,  and  attend  the 
Tenth  Presbyterian  Church — Mr.  Boardman'a.  I  am  a  communicant  of 
that  church.  I  think  I  had  then  handed  in  my  certificate,  front  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  of  which  I  had  been  a  member 
before  that  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bandall. — I  think  my  papers  had  been 
handed  in,  and  that  I  was  admitted.  Mr.  Boardman's  church  belongs  to 
the  Old-school  party,  and  to  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  I 
profess  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  X  think  I  have  sympathized  with  the  Old- 
school,  believing  myself  nearest  the  truth,  in  my  sympathies  with  them- 
I  have  been  influenced  by  nobody,  in  these  sympathies. 
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Sev.  Henry  A.  Boardman — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  am 
the  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  I  was  not  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  163S.  I  attended  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  in  that  year:  my  position  was  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  church,  under  the  gallery,  in  front  of  the  Moderator,  in  either  the 
front  pew,  or  the  one  lining  the  wall.  Those  seats  are  elevated  one  step 
above  the  floor  of  the  church.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  with  his  face  toward  the  Moderator.  He  had  been  sitting  in 
the  spot  pointed  out  by  each  of  the  witnesses.  He  made  some  remark, 
the  purport  of  which  I  do  not  remember.  He  ^as  not  called  to  order 
immediately  by  the  Moderator,  and  began  to  read.  Here  and  there  I 
uoderstood  a  clause,  but  can  now  remember  only  the  words,  "  counsel 
learned  in  the  law."  As  he  read,  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  the 
paper  He  seemed  very  much  agitated;  his  countenance  was  flushed, 
and  his  frame  and  voice  trembled.  As  he  read  he  turned  gradually,  till 
he  faced  the  western  wall  of  the  church.  The  Moderator  repeatedly 
called  him  to  order,  and  rapped  with  his  hammer.  Other  members  around 
me,  called  to  order,  and  used  various  expressions.  Some  said  this  was 
shameful  disorder,  and  others,  "Let  him  go  on."  As  he  proceeded,  the 
people  in  his  neighborhood,  in  the  body  of  the  house,  began  to  rise.  He 
then  moved,  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator.  I  think  he  used  that 
expression,  or  one  equivalent  to  it  He  called  for  the  ayes,  saying  that 
those  in  favour  would  say  aye;  and  there  was  a  verj'  loud  "Aye!"  He 
did  not  reverse  the  question.  Either  Mr.  Cleaveland,  or  some  one  else 
then  made  another  motion,  which  I  did  not  hear,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as 
I  recollect,  put  this  also,  calling  for  the  ayes,  but  not  reversing  the  ques- 
tion, i  speak  with  some  confidence  of  these  questions  not  being  reversed, 
for  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  timcj  and  then  supposed  that  it  arose  from  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  embarrassment  There  was  great  confusion,  and  many  stood 
up,  some  on  the  seats,  and  even  on  the  backs  of  the  pews.  There  was  a 
movement  then,  in  the  middle  aisle,  toward  the  northern  door,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  were  completely  shut  out  from  my  view.  I 
heard  nolhinfc  but  a  hum  or  buzz,  excepting;  now  and  then  a  loud,  tumul- 
tuous "  Aye!"  One  voice,  in  particular,  sounded  high  above  the  rest.  I 
did  not  hear  one  of  the  questions  put,  and  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to'know 
what  they  were.  I  did  not  know  of  Dr.  Fisher's  being  Moderator,  until 
the  close  of  that  morning's  session,  or  until  the  next  morning,  and  I 
denied  it,  when  I  first  heard  it  stated.  After  several  of  these  responsesof 
"  Aye!"  had  been  made,  there  was  a  movement  of  this  mass  in  the  body 
of  the  house,  toward  the  north  door,  and  I  took  it,  that  the  actors  in  the 
scene  had  receded .  There  was,  at  length,  another  movement  toward  that 
and  the  east  door,  and  somebody  cried  out,  in  a  very  high  and  shrill  voice, 
that  the  General  Assembly  had  adjourned  to  Mr.  Barnes'  church,  which 
excited  a  smile.  Presently  this  was  proclaimed  again  near  the  east  door; 
whether  the  same  person  had  gone  round,  and  repeated  the  proclamation, 
I  don't  know.  The  house  was  filled  with  spectators  during  this  scene, 
and  was  very  crowded.  A  number  of  these  left  the  house,  with  the 
retiring  body;  but  I  think  the  greater  part  remained.  None  of  the  Old- 
school  party,  to  my  knowledge,  voted  on  any  of  these  questions.  I  think, 
on  the  first^  there  were  a  few  noes  simultaneously  with  the  ayes,  hut  it 
was  not  reversed.     These  noes  did  not  come  from  the  part  of  the  house 
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where  the  Old-school  party  uL  They  seemed  to  come  from  the  same 
Ticinity  with  the  ayes,  but  perhaps  may  have  come  from  the  gallery. 

No  crots-examination. 

Mr.  Hugh  ^uchincloaa — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  attended 
attheorgBoizationaf  the  Assembly  In  183S.  I  was  a  commissioner  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  I  sat  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church,  un- 
der the  gallery.  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  but  a  ruling  elder.  Dr.  Mason  bad 
scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  I  did  not  hear  him 
address  the  Moderator,  but  he  commenced  immediately  reading  a  paper. 
What  the  paper  contained,  I  did  not  distinctly  hear.  I  then  heard  him 
put  the  question,  upon  the  nomination  of  a  certain  gentleman  for  Mode- 
rator. Whether  the  gentleman  was  Dr.  Beman,  or  Dr.  Beecher,  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time.  The  question  being  put,  there  were  a  number  of 
irregular  votes  in  the  affirmative.  I  did  not  hear  any  negatipes,  and  am 
sure  that  the  reverse  of  the  question  was  not  puL  Another  motion  was 
made,  that  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  should  be  clerks,  and  this  was  put 
in  the  affirmative,  but  not  in  the  negative.  There  was  considerable  noise 
around  the  place  were  this  scene  was  acting,  and  in  the  galleries.  Distinct 
voices  from  the  gallery  responded  "Aye!"  and  there  was  clapping  of 
hands.  After  this,  a  number  rushed  to  the  door,  and  went  out  in  a  disor- 
derly manner,  and  cried  out,  that  they  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church — Mr.  Barnes*.  I  should  judge,  that  all  these  pro- 
ceedings did  not  occupy  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  at  most.  The 
answer  of  the  Moderator  to  Dr.  Mason's  motion,  when  he  presented  the 
commissions,  was,  that  he  was  out  of  order  at  that  time.  I  did  not  hear 
Dr.  Fisher  appointed  Moderator,  nor  did  I  know  until  the  following 
morning  that  he  had  been.     I  did  not  vote  on  any  of  these  questions. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  belong  to  the  Duane-street 
Church,  in  New  York.  We  don't  rank  under  the  banner  of  any  party, 
but  under  the  Presbyterian  banner — the  banner  of  the  cross.  We  cer- 
tainly are  an  Old-school  church.  This  term  was  given  by  the  New- 
school  party,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1831.  I  was  very  proud  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Old-school.  I  don't  know  the  individual  who  iirst 
used  the  term.  It  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  my  respected  friend 
here,  (pointing  at  Dr.  Absalom  Peters.) 

Jl/r.  ^u&&r// ofiered  the  Assem.  Dig.  p.  118. — An  article  from  the 
Plan  of  Union  between  the  original  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia: 

"That  whan  any  mattsr  isdelermincii  by  a.  major  vote,  every  membpr  aliall  pither 
actively  concur  with,  or  pisstvc ly  Eubmit  to,  such  determioatiiHi ;  or,  if  his  conscience 
permit  him  to  do  neither,  he  ahnll  be  at  liberty  modestly  lo  reaaon  and  remonstrate,  and 
peaceably  withdraw  from  our  cornmunion,  without  altemptinp  to  make  spy  schisin; 
provided,  always,  that  thia  shall  be  understood  \a  extend  only  to  such  determinations, 
aa  the  body  shall  jud^  indispensable  in  doctrine  or  Preabylerian  Governmenl." — 
Page  a 

Mr.  William  Wilson — sworn.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  18.38,  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  I  attended  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  My  situation  was  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
pew,  i  think,  from  the  front,  on  Uie  west  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  lama 
ruling  elder.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  close  by  where  I  sat.  He  had  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  which  he  wished  to  read,  and  he  stated  that  he  meant  no  dis- 
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courtesy,  but  that  "we,"— I  did  not  understand  who  "we"  were — "have 
been  advised  by  learned  counsel,  that  this  is  tbe  tnie  place  in  which  we 
must  organize."  I  sat  at  the  door  of  the  pew,  next  tbe  aisle.  While  he 
was  attempting  to  read,  he  was  called  to  order  by  tbe  Moderatori  and 
several  other  persons,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  house,  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
the  Moderator,  called  him  to  order.  I  heard  also  one  or  more  voices  dis- 
tinctly uj^ing  bim,  in  a  lowbut  exceedingly  earnest  tone,  to  go  on.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceeding,  he  moved,  that  Dr.  Beman  be  appointed  to 
take  the  chair;  which  motion,  I  believe,  was  seconded  by  somebody  in 
the  same  quarter.  When  he  put  the  question,  I  heard  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  ayes  ring  through  the  whole  church,  very  loudly.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  come  from  the  gallery,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sound 
filled  the  bouse.  The  calls  to  order,  still,  in  some  measure  continued.  The 
Moderator  used  his  mallet,  and  expressed  himself  in  some  words  that  I 
did  not  exactly  bear,  and  finally  sat  down.  Dr.  Beman,  who  was  sitting 
at  tbe  door  of  the  pew  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  sat,  came  out  of  the  pew. 
The  question  was  not  reversed.  I  did  not  hear  it  reversed,  and  was  so 
close,  that,  if  it  had  been,  I  should  have  heard  it  Then  there  was  a  move- 
ment farther  back  into  the  house — back  from  tbe  Moderator's  chair,  and 
several  pews  back  of  where  I  sat.  I  was  then  between  this  movement  and 
the  Moderator's  seat  What  took  place,  after  they  were  out  of  my  vicin'- 
ity,  I  did  not  hear.  I  heard  noises,  confused  sounds,  and  very  loud  ayes, 
but  I  kept  my  seat  daring  the  whole  time.  I  heard  no  nays  on  any  of  the 
votes  taken  at  that  time.  I  did  not  vote.  It  appeared  to  me,  from  where 
I  sat,  that  the  sound  got  nearer  the  northern  door,  and  finally,  a  great 
body  of  persons  moved  out  Then  I  heard  it  proclaimed,  in  or  near  the 
church,  that  tbe  General  Assembly  would  meet  in  the  First  Presbytertaa 
Church,  on  Washington  Square.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Fisher  as  Moderator,  till  I  heard  it  by  common  fame,  or  rumour.  The 
whole  operation  occupied  but  a  very  few  momenta — I  should  say,  not 
more  than  five  minutes  elapsed,  from  the  time  Mr.  Cleaveland  began  to 
read.  Hismanner  was  hurried, and  the  whole  proceeding  was  conducted 
in  a  hurried  way. 

A  gentlemen  to  my  left,  in  the  same  pew  with  Mr.  Cleaveland,  whom 
I  did  not  know  till  afterwards,  made  a  motion.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  in 
a  pew  immediately  opposite  to  me,  to  the  east,  across  the  aisle.  This 
gentleman  arose,  after  the  Moderator,  according  to  his  announcement, 
had  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer  and  stated  that  the  first  business 
was  for  the  clerks  to  report  a  roll,  and  attempted  to  present  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Moderator  declared  him  to  be  out  of 
order  at  that  time.  The  gentleman  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Moderator.  The  Moderator  stated,  that,  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
motion  was  out  of  order,  the  appeal  was  out  of  order,  or  out  of  order  at 
that  time.      I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  was  another  gentleman,  in  the  same  pew,  who,  after  the  roll  had 
been  reported,  offered,  as  I  understood,  some  papers,  which  shared  the 
same  fate,  as  those  offered  by  the  first  gentleman.  These  proceedings 
were  not  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  first  two  gentlemen's  pro- 
ceedings I  considered  all  orderly.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  order,  but  I  mean 
to  say  they  were  quiet  The  other  proceedings  were  tumultuous  and 
noisy — so  much  so,  as  to  make  it  painful  to  some  present,  to  hear  and  see 
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the  transaction.     There  ivas  considerable  noise,  and  clapping  of  hands, 
and  something  like  cheering,  just  as  the  body  moved  off  to  the  north , 
door,  and  were  about  leaving.     At  the  same  time,  a  number  moved  off 
towards  the  door  from  the  gallery. 
No  cross  examination. 

J\ir.  Hubbelt  offered  an  extract  from  the  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  appen- 
dix to  Minutes,  {New-school,)  1838, jj.  663,  and  the  court  decided,  on 
the  suggeation  of  the  counsel  for  the  relators,  that  if  a  part  of  the  docu- 
ment was  read,  the  whole  must  be  considered  in  evidence. 

"Pattorid  Leller  to  the  Cliurchei  under  the  care  of  the  General  Auembly. 

BeloMdin  the  Lord — It  is  well  known  u  ■  malterof  hislory,  that  the  Presbyteriui 
Churcli  in  our  nitian  commeDced  in  the  union  of  pious  n&tivea  and  foceigners  of  Cod- 
f  regBtionil  aad  Presbyterian  origin.  Tbese  differences  in  ber  esrly  and  feeble  state, 
occasioned  no  interruptian  of  her  peace  and  efSciencj.  But  bh  her  members  increased, 
they  produced  contentions,  which  resulted  b  the  violent  expjlsian  of  one  Synod  by 
another,  and  a  separation  of  aeventeeD  years. 

The  terms  of  re-union  were,a  subscription  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  "ascontainiofr 
Ihesyatem  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  notwithstanding  any  such  "scni- 
ples  with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said  Confession,  as  the  Presbytery  or  Synod 
shall  judg«  not  essential  or  necessary,  in  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline;"  and  "the 
Synod  do  soleranly  agree  that  none  of  us  will  traduce,  or  use  any  opprobious  terms  of 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  those  eitra  essential  and  not  necessary  points  of  doctrine, 
but  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship,  kindneaa,  and  brotherly  love,  as  if  ihey  had  not 
differed  from  us  in  such  sentiments." 

"  By  this  ■  plan  of  union,'  the  peace  of  the  Church  was  reEtored,  and  her  prosperity 
augmented,  though  from  some  circumstances  ihe  administratitHi  of  her  policy  was 
continued  without  envy,  in  the  hands  of  the  immigrant  Presbyterian  portion  of  the 
Cburcb.  ' 

When  the  tide  of  populatioD  began  to  roll  westward,  and  the  territories  of  our  Church 
were  ftst  filling  up  with  pious  emigrants  from  the  East,  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  Church  to  the  Association  of  Connecticut,  to  permit  the  union 
in  the  same  church  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregation  a  lists  In  the  new  settlements,  for 
the  greater  tacility  of  supporting  and  extending  the  institutions  of  religion.  This  union, 
BO  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  Goepel,  eicerted  for  a  long  time  an  auspicious  influ- 
ence,  in  the  extension  of  Presbyterian  churches  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi. 

But  at  length.  In  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  it  cnme  lo  pass  that  Ihe  very 
causes  of  our  prosperity  became  the  occasions  of  disaster.  For,  io  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  new  slates  and  Presbyierlan  churches,  it  soon  becam(>  apparent  that  native 
American  Presbyterians  musL  unavoidably  become  a  majority  of  the  Church;  and 
though  the  slight  variations  of  doctrine  anil  policy  created  no  alarm  while  the  helm  of 
power  was  supposed  to  be  safe,  the  prospect  of  its  passing  to  other  hands  created  a 
strong  sensation. 

About  Ihislimea  plan  of  union  was  firmed  with  the  Asfiociate  Reformed  Church,  and 
a  considerable  accession  was  made  lo  our  Church  from  thai  body;  and  sTion  after,  tbe 
system  of  eccleaiactical  organization  commenced  for  the  administration  of  the  charities 
of  the  Church,  with  increasing  unfriendliness  to  voluntary  BEsociations,  till  the  one  was 
established,  and  the  others  were  disclaimed  snd  opposed. 

During  the  progreaa  of  those  movements,  tbe  slight  shades  of  doctrinal  difference,  al> 
ways  known  and  permitted  to  exist  in  the  Church,  before  and  since  the  adopting  act, 
and  recognized  in  every  form,  as  consistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faiih  and  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  became  Ihe  occasions  of  alarm,  and  whisperings,  and 
accusations,  and  at  length,  of  ecclesiastical  trials  for  heresy;  while  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures unknown  to  the  Conre^sion  were  selected  as  teats  of  orthodoxy. 

"  As  the  results  of  these  efforts  to  change  the  terms  of  subscription  and  union,  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly  of  1B37,  "  convinced  that  a  separation  of  the  parlies  was  the  only  cure," 
and,  "that  a  separation  by  personal  procens  was  impossible,  or  if  possible,  tedious,  sgi- 
lating  and  troublesome  in  the  highest  degree,"  proceeded  without  charges,  citation,  wit* 
iienes,  or  a  judicial  tri:il,  lo  separalc  four  Synndu  and  one  Presbytery  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  these  circumstances,  apprised  by  counsel  of  the  unconatilutionalitT 
of  tbe  disfranchising  act,  and  advised  of  a  conatitulional  mode  of  organization,  we  did. 
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in  a  meeting  for  coasuilaCioa  and  piajrer,  on  tha  15th  d&^of  May,  1838,  send  the  follow* 
ing  proponl  tok  large  number  of  commisiiiaDerB  to  the  Asaembly  met  in  another  pkce, 
vii: 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  with  deep  sorrow  ihe  existing^  difficulUea  in  our 
beloved  Church,  we  would  fondly  hope  that  there  are  no  insurmouDtable  obataclee  in 
tiie  way^of  averiiog  the.calamiliedof  a  violent  diameoibermeni,  and  of  aecuringaueh  an 
organimtioo  aa  may  avoid  coilbiooB,  and  secure  the  bleasinga  of  a  perpetual  batmonious 
action. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  sre  ready  to  cO'Operate  in  any  eflbrta  for  pacification,  which  are 
conatitutional,  and  which  shall  recognise  the  regular  standing  and  secure  the  rights  of 
the  entire  Church,  including  those  partious  which  the  acts  ofthe  last  General  Assembly 
were  intended  tn  exclude. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  now  appointed,  respcctfull)' to  comm.uDicate 
the  foregoing  resolutions  lo  those  cornmissioners  now  in  session  in  this  city,  who  are  at 
present  inclined  tosuetain  the  acts  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  inquire  whether 
they  will  open  a  friendly  conference  for  the  purpose  of  aaoertaioing  if  some  constitu- 
tional terms  of  pacification  may  not  be  agreed  upon." 

While  this  propoe&l  was  under  consideiatioo,  it  wss  resolved  by  the  meeting, 

"  That,  should  a  portion  of  the  ccHDmiseioners  to  the  next  General  Asseoihly  aLt«mpt 
to  organize  the  Asaemhly,  without  admitting  to  their  seats  commissioners  Trom  all  the 
Pieabyteries  recognised  in  the  organiziiion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1B37,  it  will 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  present  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  of 
1838,  in  all  raspects  according  to  the  Con alitu lion,  and  to  transact  all  other  necewary 
business  consequent  upon  such  organization." 

To  our  communication  we  received  the  following  answer : 

"  The  committee  on  the  communicailon  from  'the  meeting  ofcommiaaionera,'  now  in 
aeesioD  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Church,  presented  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted:  viz. 

"Whereas  the  resolutions  of 'the  meeting,'  while  they  profess  a  readiness  'toco-ope- 
rate in  any  efforts  for  pacification  which  are  constitutional,'  manifestly  proceed  upon 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  acts  of  the  Isst  General  Assembly,  declaring  the  four 
Synods  of  the  Western  Reserve,  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  out  of  the  eccleeiaatical 
connection  of  our  Church,  were  unconstitutional  end  invalid,  and  the  convention  camwt 
for  a  moment  consent  to  consider  them  in  tbia  light;  therefore, 

"Resolved  unanimously.  That  tbe  convention  regard  the  said  overture  of  *tbo  meet- 
ing,' however  intended,  as  founded  on  a  basis  which  is  wholly  inadmissible,  and  as  cal- 
culated only  to  disturb  that  peace  of  our  Church,  which  a  calm  and  firm  adherence  to 
those  constitulicnal.  Just,  sod  necessary  acta  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  can  alone, 
by  the  ble^ing  of  Divine  Providence,  establish  and  secure. 

'■  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  convention,  the  resolution  of  the  last  General 
Anemhiy,  which  providea,  in  subslanoe,  that  sll  churches  snd  ministers  within  the 
•aid  four  Synods,  which  are  strictly  Presbyterian  In  doctrine  and  order,  and  wish  to 
unite  with  us,  may  apply  for  sdmisston  into  those  Presbyteries  belonging  to  our  con- 
nection which  are  most  convenient  lo  their  respective  locations;  snd  that  sny  such 
Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being  strictly  Presbyterian  in  docliine  and  order,  sod  now  lo 
connection  with  either  of  the  said  Synods,  as  nisy  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  directed 
to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  caae,  to  the  next 'General  Assembly, 
fthich  wilt  take  order  thereon,'  furnishes  a  fair  and  easy  mode  of  proceeding,  by  which 
all  such  ministers,  churches,  snd  Presbyteries  within  the  said  Synods,  as  are  really  de- 
siroos  to  be  '  recognised'  as  in  reaulsr  standing  with  us,  and  ss  proper  parts  of  our  '  en- 
tire Church,'  may  obtain  their  object  without  trouble  and  without  delay." 

By  this  auswer,_all  prospect  of  conciliation  or  an  amicable  division  being  foreclosed, 
we  did,  afler  mature  consideration  and  fervent  prayer,  proceed,  at  a  prope7  tipie  and 

Clace,  to  organize,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  Genera]  Assembly  of  IB38;  which, 
einc  accomplished  on  our  part,  without  violence  or  tomult,  the  Assembly  adjourned  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

During  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  on  Wednesday,  May  24th,  the  following  r^solt*. 
tioa  was  passed,  viz: 

"  Resolved,  That  this  body  is  willing  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  measores,  tending 
to  an  ■micable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Presbyterisn  Church,  and 
will  receive  and  respectfully  consider  any  propcsitionB  which  may  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


.,  vjOOgIc 
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Beeidea  (heee  overtEiree  for  peace,  influential  nieinberB  of  the  AMBOibly  held  pnmMl 
confereuce  with  menibere  of  tbe  other  budy,  till  it  waa  aacertained  that  there  wM  no 
hope  of  an  amicable  rettlement  ofdifibrenceB. 

In  Iherelrmpect  of  Ihia  mournful  history,  wa  are  compelled  to  regard  tbe  eicitica  oT 
the  four  Sjnods  and  the  Third  Freabytary  uf  Piiiladelphia,  with  tbe  setlin;  up  a  new 
lest  of  doctrine  anil  meaaures,  aa  on  exercise  of  power  by  the  Anembly  nnknown  U>  tb» 
Consiitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  perpetuating  to  an 
accidental  majoriiy  unliinited  and  irresponaible  power,  and  affording  to  minoritiea  ool; 
such  protection  as  may  be  found  in  paEsive  obedience  and  non-resisiance. 

We  couid  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  a  General  Assembly  concentrating  in  itself  legiala-t 
tive,  judicial,  and  e:iecutive  power,  and  dispensing  tbe  discipline,  the  honon.  and  th« 
copious  revenues  of  the  Church,  th^  elements  of  an  ecclesiiatical  organiKation,  which, 
with  Ie»i8  pretension  in  the  beginning,  bad  once,  for  more  than  ten  centuciee,  eubverted 
the  libecties  sad  rolled  back  tlie  civilization  of  the  world. 

To  have  acquiesced  in  such  concentration  of  irreapoufiible  eecIesiaHtlcal  pcwer  aod 
psironige,  would  have  been  1o  absndon  the  constitulion  of  the  Church,  which  we  bad 
solemnly  engagpd  to  defend — to  expose  lar^e  amounts  of  property  to  diversion  from  its 
intended  uae,  to  subject  [he  churches  to  a  wide-spread,  vexatious  litigation — to  abandon 
to  aggression  and  division,  o  large  and  efficient  Ixidj  of  concordant  churches  with  their 
pastora— to  surrender  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  free  inquiry,  and  charilableeoter- 
priGe,  tn  an  orgiinizalion  never  recog-nised  by  Heaven  ss  their  keeper,or  clothed  by  our 
Conatilution  with  their  power;  and,  finally,  to  throw  apparently  tbe  example  of  our 
extended  and  powerful  Church — the  patron,  hltherlo,  of  constitutional  liberty — on  tbe 
ude  of  those  elements  of  strife  and  violence,  vrbich  already  so  powerfully  ^itat«  the 
Datton. 

We  love  and  honour  tbeConfessionof  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  containing 
more  well-delined  fundamental  truth,  with  lees  defect,  than  appertains  to  any  other 
human  formula  of  doctrine,  and  as  calculated  to  hold,  in  intelligent  concord,  a  greater 
□umber  of  sanctiSed  minds  than  any  which  could  now  be  formed;  and  we  disclaim  all 
design,  past,  present,  or  future,  to  change  it  But  it  is  not  tbe  Bible,  nor  a  nibstitute  fin 
tbe  Bible,  nor  a  stereotyped  page,  to  be  merely  committed  to  memory,  by  unreflecting, 
confiding  minds,  without  energy  of  thought,  and  a  prayerful,  faithful  searching  of  tbe 
Scriptures.  It  is  itself  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  independent  investigatioa  of  the 
most  gified  mindp,  and  breathes  and  inspires  tbe  spirit  which  formed  it 

We  impute  toour  brethren  no  intention  of  producing  the  results  which  we  anticipate 
from  their  measures,  but  pood  intentions  do  not  change  the  nature  or  avert  the  mis- 
chiefs of  erronenus  principles  and  injurious  actions.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  thatsotne 
of  the  greatest  calamihes  of  the  Church  have  flowed  fram  principles  and  JDnovations 
introduced  by  good  men,  and  with  the  best  intentions. 

And  now,  beloved  brethren,  we  beseech  you  to  unite  with  us  in  thanksgivinif  tn  God, 
ftiT  the  harmony,  and  kind  feelinj;  and  decision  which  have  pervaded  our  deliberations 
and  action,  and  for  those  widC'Spread  and  exuberant  effusions  of  the  Spirit  tbe  past 
y«ar,  which,  amid  unusual  sorrows,  and  fears  of  deserved  judgments,  bava  caused  the 
tide  of  spiritual  prnsperiiy  to  flow  -depp  end  broad,  the  expression  of  sovereign  merey 
.  and  the  pledge  of  future  love. 

It  is  our  desire  and  expectation  that  ye  will  persevere  m  well  doing,  and  not  beMiEed 
with  any  sudden  smazeniGnt,  through  manifold  ti>mplBlioDS  and  trials  of  your  faith  aikd 
patience,  and  that  you  will  not  be  moved  away  from  the  gospel  which  ye  have  heard, 
■nd  the  "  form  of  sound  words"  and  salutary  discipline,  so  influential  in  our  paat  ptos- 

We  exhort  that  fervent  charity  be  maintained  among  you,  and  a  spirit  of  prayer  for 
the  continued  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  devotedness  to  those  laboars 
which.  God  especially  emplnys  for  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion,  Ibe  great  end 
of  all  means,  and  the  comprehension  ofall  spirilual  good. 

But  while  these  Ihiaga  are  faithrnlly  done,  we  pray  jou  that  other  dnties  of  impe- 
rious nbligalion  and  urgent  necessity  be  not  neglected;  parlicnlarly  that  your  chanty   . 
for  Home  and  Foreign  mJSsionB,  and  the  education  of  a  holy  ministry,  and  for  all  our 
long-cberished  voluntary  asociations,  be  not  suflered  to  decline,  but  rather  to  flow  on 
wltli  augmented  power,  and  fnilh,  nnil  prayer. 

That  especial  care  be  taken  to  send  and  susiain  a  full  representatnn  of  (he  Church, 
as  a  mean  of  mutual  communication  of  knowledge,  the  culture  of  o    "  >  — - 

production  of  wise  counsels. 
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And  now,  brethren,  wecommeix)  you  to  Him  who  is  'able  to  keep  yon  from  fcHiBfr.tt 
and  topreBent  you  ftjltle»  before  ihe  presence  of  his  glory  with  eTceeding  joy,' pT»y- 
ing  'that  ye  might  be  QUed  wiili  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  tii  wisdom  and  spiritoil 
underatandin^,  uiat  ye  might  walk  worlliy  of  the  Lord  iinto  all  pleasing,  being  fraitfiil 
in  every  good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God;  strengthened  wiih  all 
might  according  to  bia  glorious  power,  uuto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  Jayful- 
ness.' 

Now  our  Lord  Jeaaa  Christ  himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father,  ]vhich  have  loved 
as,  and  given  us  everlasting  consolation  and  good  hope  thitnigh  grace,  comfoTt  youT 
hearts,  and  establish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work, 

SAMUEL  FISHER,  Moderator, 
ERSEINE  MASON,  SlMed  CteHc. 

Phaadelpkia,  Jlfay25tA,  1838." 

Mr.  Hubbell  commenced  reading  from  the  Minutes  of  1837,  p.  4(f&. 

Mr.  Randall.     For  what  purpose  is  this  testimony  offered? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  To  show  that  there  did  exist  a  dispute  between  the 
Old  and  New  Schools  in  regard  to  doctrine  and  tenets.  First  I  will  read 
the  report  of  a  committee,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  then 
a  protest  airalDst  the  adoption  of  it. 

Judge  Rogers.     What  haa  all  this  to  do  with  the  case? 

Mr.  HubbtlL     I  thought  that  I  had  explained  that  in  my  opening. 

Judge  Rogers.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Well,  I  merely  thought  prrq>er  to  offer  it  In  my 
opening  I  referred  to  various  rules  of  order:  I  suppose  they  will  be  con- 
sidered in  evidence  without  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Meredith.  The  whole  book  of  Church  order  is  in  eridence;  but 
I  do  not  consider  Jefferson's  Manual  as  testimony. 

Mr.  Hubbell.     No,  it  is  merely  an  authority.  < 

Judge  Rogers.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  diSeren- 
ces  of  doctrine  between  these  two  parties.  No  doubt  there  are  difieren- 
ces. 

Next  was  offered  Assem.  Dig.  p.  17. 

«  &cf.  4.  A  Moderator  having  been  duly  choeen,  the  former  Jfoderalor  before  be 
leeigna  his  aeat,  addresses  faint  and  the  AsMmbly,  thne; 

"  Sir — It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  and  to  announce  to  this  hoase,  that  you  are  duly 
'  elected  to  tbe  office  of  Maderator  in  this  General  Assembly.  For  your  direction  in  of- 
fice, and  for  the  direction  of  this  Ainembly  in  all  your  deliberations,  before  I  leave  this 
Mat,  I  atn  to  read  to  you  and  this  house  the  rules  contained  in  tbe  records  of  this  Aewm- 
bly ;  which  I  doubt  not  will  be  eareCully  observed  by  both,  b  condueting  tbe  buoiness 
that  may  come  before  you . 

"fHerethe  Moderator  is  toread  the  mles,  and  aflerwardsadd} 

"Now,  having  read  these  rules,  according  to  order,  for  your  instruction  as  Modera- 
tor, and  fbr  the  direction  of  all  the  members,  in  the  management  of  business — praying 
that  Almighty  God  may  direct  and  hiess  all  the  deliberations  of  this  Asaembly  for  the 

Slory  of  bis  name,  and  fur  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
le  United  S»tea,— I  resign  my  place  and  office  as  Moderator.— 1791.  Vol.  I.  p.  30."    ■ 
Id.  p.  16.  "  Sect.  1.  Immediately  after  public  worship,  on  the  day  appointed  fbr  the 
meeting  of  thn  Assembly,  the  Moderator  takes  the  chair;  and  having  called  the  com- 
misskxiers  to  order,  offers  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood,  for  hisdirection  and  Mesatng. 

**  Seel.  2.  The  Moderator  then  calls  for  the  canmivione;  which  being  delivered  to 
the  clerk,  and  publicly  read,  a  list  of  the  eommiseioners  ia  made  out  in  tbe  Mder  of  Ibe 
Presbyteries. 

"  Rma — The  AaaerabI j  having  proceeded  to  bnaiaees  without  attending  sufficiently 
to  the  wrier  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  respecting  tite  commissions  of  the  members; 
and  having  been  led  into  that  inattention  bj  precedents  in  the  former  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly;  it  was  tboaghtnecCMary  to  declare:— That  the  businesa  ought  not 
in  futora,  to  be  entered  open  hy  the  Amembly,  until  the  commisaioas  delivered  to  the 
25 
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ftelark  Bhall  t»ve  been  publicly  read,  according  la  the  expresa  letter  or  the  ConstitutioD. — 
1791.  Vol  l.j.  26. 

"  Seel,  3.  The  list  of  the  commiaionera  proseot  being  complsted,  a  new  Hodenlor 
ia  dxMee." 

Mr.  Hubbell.  The  date  of  this  publicatioa  is  1820.  This  was  the 
rule  before  the  alteration  to  which  the  witnesses  have  testified. 

Id.  p.  24.  "  Sttt  9.  Gkubkal  RcLia  for  remnlating  the  praceedingB  of  the  AMSot- 
Idj,  which  are  r«jd  b;  tbe  Uodeiatar  before  be  resigns  his  seat  to  fats  successor. 

(Here  follow  the  Rules,  which  need  not  be  inserted.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  occupy  three  pages  of  the  Assembly's  Digest 

Bev.  ff'illiam  S.  Plumer — sworn.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
East  Hanover  in  Virginia.  This  Presbytery  includes  the  chief  part  of 
the  tide-water  district  of  Virginia.  The  part  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
however,  is  not  included,  except  two  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  I 
reside  in  Richmond.  I  attended  at  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  in 
183S,  and  was  at  the  bouse  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  perhaps 
from  nine  o'clock.  I  know,  that  all  the  doors  of  the  church,  at  which  the 
congregation  usually  enter,  were  open  from  ten  o'clock,  and  I  think  they 
were  not  closed  that  morning.  I  was  seated  in  the  open  area  in  front  of 
the  pews.  This  drawing  (a  ground  plan  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  put  into  his  hand)  ia  nut  exact  Originally  the  two  front  pews 
had  circular  parts  in  front;  now  these  circular  parts  have  been  taken  awayt 
and  the  pews  are  oblong.  I  was  seated  in  the  open  area,  with  a  table,  to 
the  lefl  of  the  Moderator  as  he  sat  Around  me  were  seated,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  not  very  far  off;  Dr.  Phillips,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  another 
direction,  and  others.  When  Dr.  Miller,  before  the  organization  of  the 
Assembly,  came  in,  I  gave  him  my  chair,  and  reclined  against  my  small 
table.  Dr.  William  Harris  was  not  far  from  me.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
inridge was  not  many  feet  off,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  his  relative  poai- 
tion.  Mr.  Erebs  was  not  very  far  from  me:  he  sat  at  the  side  of  the 
clerk's  table.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wilson  was  in  the  position  that  he  described 
the  other  day,  a  little  to  my  left  Rev.  James  C.  Wilson  was  also  not  far 
from  that  place,  in  either  the  front  or  rear.  When,  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  Moderator  had  descended  to  organize  the  Assembly,  he  took  the  chair, 
and  stated,  that  the  first  business  was  the  report  upon  the  roll  made  out 
by  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  The  clerk  about  that  time,  or  before, 
was  in  a  standing  posture.  He  did  not  instantly  commence  reading,  he 
had  his  papers  however.  Before  he  commenced,  Dr.  Patton  rose,  and 
■aid  that  he  had  certain  resolutions,  which  he  wished  to  offer  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Moderator  said  he  was  out  of  order,  as  the  first 
business  was  the  report  of  the  clerks.  Dr.  Patton  replied  that  his  resolu- 
tions related  to  that  very  subject  The  Moderator  still  said,  that  he  was 
out  of  order,  as  the  house  was  not  organized,  or  something  conveying  that 
idea.  Dr.  Patton  took  an  appeal,  which  the  Moderator  pronounced  out 
of  order,  and  be  then  resumed  hia  seat  The  Moderator  called  upon  the 
clerk  to  proceed  with  the  roll,  which  he  did,  and  asl  supposed,  completed 
it  Shortly  after  the  committee  had  made  their  report  Dr.  Mason,  who 
sat  in  a  pew  which  was  entered  from  the  middle  aisle,  six  or  seven  pews 
from  the  front,  rose,  and  said  that  he  moved,  or  wished  to  move — First, 
however,  I  should  mention,  that  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee 
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had  been  read,  the  Moderator  announced,  that,  if  there  were  any  commis- 
Stoners  present,  who  had  not  presented  their  commissions  to  the  clerka, 
or  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Commissions,  and  had  them  enrolled, 
should  now  present  them.  It  was  immediately  after  this,  that  Dr.  Mason 
arose.  He  said,  that  he  had  certain  commissions  which  had  been  refused 
by  the  clerks,  and  he  moved,  either  that  the  names  of  the  commis- 
aioners  should  be  placed  on  the  roll,  or  that  their  commissions  should  be 
examined,  and  they  enrolled.  The  Moderator  replied,  that  they  could 
not  now  be  received,  or,  you,  or  they,  are  out  of  order  at  the  present 
time. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Mason  seemed  greatly  embarrassed,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  show,  otherwise  than  by  the  tremulousness  of  his  voice: 
what  be  uttered  was  not  incoherent.  Very  politely,  he  said,  that,  with 
great  respect  for  the  Chair,  he  must  appeal  from  the  decision.  The  Mode- 
rator told  him  he  was  out  of  order.  He  then  sat  down,  and  made  a  re- 
mirk  to  some  one  in  the  pew;  but  t  am  not  certain  I  heard,  and  there- 
fore Bhall  not  state  it.  I  have  since  heard  it  reported,  and  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  gathered  it  from  what  I  then  heard,  or  from  the  report 
flince,  and  on  that  account  shall  not  testify.  Dr.  Mason  stated,  when  he 
first  arose,  that  the  commissions  which  he  held  had  been  presented  to  the 
clerks  and  refused.  His  idea  was  to  get  them  upon  the  roll.  As  soon  as 
he  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Squier  arose,  and  said  that  he  had  a  commission 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Qeneva,  that  it  had  been  refused  by  the  clerks,  or 
\he  Committee  of  Commissions,  and  that  he  now  demanded  that  his  name 
should  be  put  on  the  roll.  The  Moderator  asked  him,  whether  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Geneva  belonged — belonged  was  his  word — to  the  Synod  of 
Geneva.  Mr,  Sqiiier  replied,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  that  Sy- 
nod. The  Moderator,  waving  his  hand,  said,  <<  We  do  not  know  you." 
At  this  period,  I  was  reclining  against  the  table,  with  my  head  about  five 
feet  from  the  floor.  I  noticed  a  little  consultation,  and  my  attention  being 
turned  in  that  direction,  heard  a  member  opposite  to  me,  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  I  do  not  know  that  this  motion 
was  seconded:  my  impression  is  that  it  was.  ,  I  do  not  know  who  made 
it,  but  I  did  know  at  that  time.  Before  the  Chair  had  announced  the 
motion,  the  interruption  began.  I  saw  a  little  stir,  and  observed  Dr. 
Beecher,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut,  seated  together,  I  believe  in  the  pew . 
behind  Mr,  Cleaveland.  They  were  moving  their  hands,  and  making 
gestures  with  their  heads,  and  I  thought  I  hecu^l  the  words,  "Go  on!  go 
on!"  I  am  certain  that  they  were  making  gestures,  but  am  not  positive 
that  I  heard  the  words.  The  gestures  could  not  be  mistaken.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  arose,  with  his  face  towards  the  Moderator,  but  did  not  ad- 
dress him,  or  any  other  person  or  persons.  He  began  with  the  word 
**  Whereas,"  in  his  usually  loud  and  distinct  tone-  As  he  read,  he  turn- 
ed his  face  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  aisle,  his  tones  became 
lower,  and,  toward  the  conclusion,  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  I 
could  distinguish  the  words,  "a  constitutional  organization  must  be  ob- 
tained at  ihirf  time  and  place,"  and  "in  accordance  with  the  advioe  of 
gentlemen  learned  tn  the  law."  I  heard  his  apology — he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  considered  discourteous;  and  I  thought  that,  in  connection  with 
these  words,  I  heard  the  words,  "  least  intemiptioQ  and  shortest  time 
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poanblb"  All  this  was  from  Mr.  GleareUnd's  paper.  At  the  conclu- 
«ion  of  the  paper,  I  heard  his  voice — as  I  supposed,  for  now  it  had  lost 
its  catural  vigour  and  clearness,  and  had  become  tremulous  and  agitated — 
aayiog,  "  I  nominate  Dr.  B." — I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  Beman^-or, 
**  I  move  that  Dr.  Beman" — to  what  he  nominated  him  I  did  not  hear. 
I  may  state  here,  that  I  had  a  distinct  idea  lodged  in  my  memory,  that 
Dr.  Beecher's  name  had  been  used^at  some  time  after  Dr.  Beman's  nomi- 
nation, but  to  what  I  did  not  hear.  Whether  1  mistook  it  for  Fi^er 
or  Beman  I  cannot  say.  After  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Beman,  I  heard 
nothing,  until  what  would  have  been  an  affirmative  vote,  which,  for  loud- 
ness, I  have  never  heard  equalled  on  the  hustings  of  a  Virginia  Court.  I 
am  certain  that  it  might  have  been  heard  across  Washington  Square,  at 
any  quiet  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  from  one  side  of  the 
Square  to  the  other,  I  am  not  certain  who  this  atentor  was;  but  I  thought 
it  was  a  small  gentleman  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  pew — upon  the  Tit- 
tle riband  at  the  top.  Why  I  thought  so  I  cannot  tell:  the  gentleman 
was  not  facing  me,  and  I  did  not  know  him.  The  back  part  of  his  hair 
indicated  that  he  was  an  old  man — considerably  older  than  myself. 
Court  adjourned. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON— 4  o'clock. 
Mr.  Plumer — examinatiaa  continued.  This  morning  I  closed  my 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  first  vote,  after  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  took  the  floor.  So  far,  I  have  told  all  that  1  saw,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  saw  all;  for  there  was  a  dense  mass  of  people  standing  up — a 
good  many  of  them  on  the  seats  of  the  pews.  I  heard  no  more  nomina- 
tions from  this  time,  and  even  as  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Beman,  I  may 
be  mistaken.  There  were  three  or  four  very  loud  responses  of  "Aye!" 
but  I  could  not  tell  to  what  they  were  responses.  Not  long  after  the 
last  "  Ayel"  there  was  a  movement  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
church,  away  &om  the  Moderator.  The  persons  who  had  been  acting  in 
this  scene  removed  to  a  considerable  distance — possibly  twenty  feet  I 
heard  nothing  afterwards,  until  a  gentleman,  whom  I  took  to  be  Presi- 
dent Beecher— but  if  it  was  he,  he  had  changed  his  apparel  since  I  had 
travelled  with  him,  a  few  days  before — came  to  the  middle  door,  and  very 
loudly  proclaimed,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  adjourned  to  meet 
forthwith  in  Mr.  Barnes'  church.  There  were  two  other  annunciations 
of  the  smne  thing,  by,  I  think,  some  person  of  a  different  voice — next,  at 
the  east  door,  at  the  north  end  of  the  house,  and  lastly,  at  the  door  near- 
est the  pulpit,  on  the  Moderator's  right,  and  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
There  were  (japping  and  hissing  in  the  gallery.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  persons  in  the  gallery  voted  or  not.  No  person  in  my  vicinity  voted, 
in  either  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on  any  question.  I  could  not,  if  I 
had  wished  to  do  eo,  have  voted  intelligently.  I  did  not  hear  any  rever- 
sal of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion;  I  firmly  believe  it  was  not  reversed,  and 
certainly  it  was  not,  so  that  I  could  hear;  and  the  next  "  Aye?"  came  so 
soon,  that  it  confirmed  my  impression,  for  no  time  was  allowed  for  put- 
ting both  the  negative  and  another  motion.  Of  course  any  answer,  in 
regard  to  the  time  which  these  proceedings  occupied,  must  be  exceeding- 
ly vague.     My  impression  that  day,  when  some  persons  were  conversing 
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on  the  subject,  was,  that  it  did  not  exceed  five  minutes.  I  took  no  note 
of  time  by  my  watch,  nor  did  I  think  a.bout  time,  but  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  now  know  Mr.  Joshua  Moore.  He  sat  in  the  General  Asaembly 
which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church.  After  the 
Moderator  had  called  for  commiasions,  1  saw  Mr.  Moore  come  to  the 
clerks'  seat,  but  what  he  said  or  did  [  don't  know.  I  first  learned  that 
Dr.  Fisher  had  been  appointed  Moderator,  some  time  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  adjournment  had  been  made;  whether  that  day  or  the  next/ 1  don't 
remember. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Randall.  I  was  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  that  year.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cleaveland,  some  years  ago  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  ordinarily  a  very  prompt  man.  I  think  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  put 
B  question  as  quickly  ss  any  other  man,  with  an  equally  stout  voice,  when 
not  embarrassed.  I  do  not  think  my  estimate  of  the  lenjilh  of  time  that 
these  proceedings  occupied  is  testimony.  If  he  said,  "  All  those  who  are 
in  favour  will  say,  aye;"  and  "  All  those  who  are  opposed  will  say,  no," 
he  could  say  it  as  soon  as  I  have  done.  The  book  requires,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  stated  when  it  is  put. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  state,  as  descriptive  of  the  witness,  that  I  am  editor 
of  "  The  Watchman  of  the  South,"  a  paper  established  in  August,  1837; 
and  that  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Assembly's 
proceedings  of  that  year.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  among  others,  that  the 
journal  was  established. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  Elliott — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  was  the 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  who  presided  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  in  1838.  Immediately  after  the  religious  exercises  had  closed, 
on  the  morning  that  the  body  was  convened,  I  announced  from  the  pulpit, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  I  would  take  the 
chair  below  the  pulpit,  and  proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly.  Accord- 
ingly I  did  so,  and  having  otTered  a  prayer,  immediately  after  taking  the 
chair,  I  then  called  upon  the  clerks  to  report  the  roll,  if  they  had  formed 
%ne.  Before  that  call  was  complied  with  by  the  clerks,  Dr.  Patton,  arose, 
and  remarked,  in  substance — I  do  not  pretend  to  repeat  his  very  words — 
that  he  wished,  now,  to  offer  certain  resolutions  that  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  that  they  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  house.  I  replied,  that  he 
was  out  of  order,  as  the  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  clerks  upon  the 
roll.  Dr.  Patton  replied,  that  his  resolutions  related  to  the  formation  of 
the  roll,  and  would  take  but  little  time,  or  something  to  that  effect  I 
reminded  him,  that  he  was  out  of  order,  that  the  first  business  was  the 
report  upon  the  roll,  and  that  the  clerk  was  on  the  floor.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Krebs  had  arisen,  or,  if  up  before,  was  standing  on  the  left  of  the 
table,  and  I  directed  him  to  proceed.  Dr.  Patton  took  his  seat.  Mr. 
Krebs  then  proceeded  to  read  the  roll,  and  at  the  close,  stated  that  there 
were  also  in  his  hands  some  informal  commissions,  which  he  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Moderator;  and  he  laid  them  on  the  desk,  immediately  in 
front  of  where  I  sat.  Then_l  announced,  that  the  persons  whose  names 
had  been  thus  reported,  were  to  be  considered  members  of  the  house,  and 
added,  continuously,  that  if  any  other  commissioners  were  present,  from 
Presbyteries  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  were  not 
enrolled,  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  commis- 
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nons,  they  would  now  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  of  being 
•eorolled. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  it  was,  that  s  gentleman  arose,  whom  I  did  not 
then  know,  but,  afterwards,  learned  to  be  the  Rer.  Dr.  Mason.  He  slated, 
that  he  held  iu  hia  hand  certain  commissions — he  had  a  bundle  of  papers 
in  his  hand — commissions  that  had  been  tendered  to  the  clerks,  or  to  the 
Committee  of  Commissions,  and  had  been  refused;  and  that,  he  desired 
now  to  present  them,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  roll.  I  asked 
him,  where  they  were  from,  or  whether  they  were  from  Presbyteries  in 
connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  tho 
Assembly  of  1837 — I  am  not  certain  which  form  of  speech  I  used,  but 
one  or  Ihc  other  of  the  two.  He  replied,  that  they  were  from  Presby- 
teries within  the  bounds  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva, 
Genesee,  and  Western  Reserve.  I  informed  him,  that  he  was  out  of 
order  at  this  time,  or  now — using  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of 
speech.  Dr.  Mason  observed,  that,  with  great  respect  for  the  uhair,  he 
must  beg  leave  to  appeal  from  that  decision.  I  remarked,  that  the  appeal, 
also,  was  out  of  order  at  that  time.  Dr.  Mason  then,  as  I  recollect,  Mt 
down.  Immediately  aiter  this,  a  gentleman  rose,  whom  I  did  not  recog- 
jiise,  though  I  had  had  some  acquaintance  with  him  several  years  before: 
I  afterwards  beard  that  it  was  Mr.  Squier.  He  slated,  that  he  had  a 
commission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva;  that  he  had  tendered  it  to 
the  clerks,  or  to  the  Committee  of  Commissions;  that  it  had  been  refused; 
and  that  he  now  demanded  his  seat  in  the  Assembly.  I  asked  him,  if 
that  Presbytery  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  He 
answered,  that  it  was.  I  replied,  "We  do  not  know  you.  Sir."  He 
made,  in  reply,  some  remark,  the  purport  of  which  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember,  and  sat  down,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  further  press  the  matter. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  then  repeated  the  call  for  the  same  kind 
of  commissions,  and  in  the  same  form.  Before  the  last  words  of  the 
repeated  call  were  out  of  my  mouth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  either  reading  or  speaking,  I  can't 
say  which;  but  he  had  a  paper  before  him,  which  he  held  in  both  hands, 
and  towards  which  he  looked.  Whether  he  made  some  prefatory 
remarks,  or  began  to  read,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  frequently  called  to 
order.  Several  persons,  around  me,  called  him  to  order,  in  the  tone  usual 
in  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  however,  continued  to  read;  and  I 
would  say,  at  this  time,  that,  during  the  whole  of  his  reading,  and  until 
aAer  the  nomination  of  Sr.  Beman,  and  the  vote  taken  on  that,  I  called 
"  Order!"  at  short  intervals.  I  did  so,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  my 
official  duty.  He  did  not  address  the  chair,  as  I  understood.  Either 
simultaneously  with  the  rising  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  a 
little  after,  and  after  a  cry  of  order,  some  person  rose,  and  moved  that  we 
should  proceed  with  our  regular  business — the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  Elections,  to  whom  the  informal  commissions  might  be  referred. 
This  motion  was  entertained  by  me,  as  an  officer  of  the  Assembly,  and  I 
announced  it  .• 

While  this  was  doing,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  reading,  but  this  diverted 
my  attention  from  him,  and  for  that  reason,  I  did  not  hear  all  that  he 
•aid.  What  I  heard  was  to  this  effect  After  some  remark,  about  not 
being  able  to  get  on  with  the  business,  and  reflections,  as  I  thought,  oa 
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the  chair,  be  said  something  about  thetr  being  advised  by  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  and  securing  a  constitutional  organization ;  but  these  things 
were  not  in  juxtaposition.  Then  at  the  close,  I  heard  the  phrases  "  not 
discourteous,"  "  fewest  words  and  shortest  time  possihie,"  or  something 
to  that  effect.  He  next  moved,  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair,  or 
be  Moderator,  I  don't  know  which.  Immediately  he  put  the  question — 
**  Those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please  to  say,  aye,"  or  words  to  the 
same  effect  There  was  a  very  loud  response :  I  regarded  some  of  the 
voices  as  unusually  loud,  and  there  were  a  few  drafting  votes.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  express  what  I  mean.  There  was  a  general  burst  of  voices, 
and  then  a  few  in  the  rear — "  Aye!  Aye!"  I  have  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  a  few  noes,  simultaneous  with  the  ayes,  either  from  the  gallery, 
or  some  other  quarter  of  the  house.  I  can't  say  from  what  quarter  they 
came,  but  they  were  simultaneous  with  the  ayes,  and  in  answer  to  the 
affirmative  of  the  question.  Upon  this  vote  of  aye,  I  saw  Dr.  Beman 
move  out  of  the  pew,  the  location  of  which  has  been  already  described, 
six  or  eight  pews  from  where  I  sat,  into  the  i^entre  aisle.  As  he  passed 
into  the  aisle,  a  number  of  persons  from  both  sides  of  the  same  aisje  pass- 
ed into  it,  simultaneously  with  him.  They  fell  into  his  rear,  and  turned 
off  in  an  opposite  direction  from  me;  and  the  mass  closed  up,  so  that  in 
«  very  short  time  my  view  was  obstructed.  What  then  passed  I  do  not 
^Qw.  They  seemed  to  advance  the  distance  of  a  few  pews.  At  this 
mne,  there  was  a  simultaneous  rising  of  all  the  persons  in  the  north  part 
of  the  house,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  that  quarter.  From 
about  the  place  that  Dr.  Beman  left,  the  great  mass  were  on  their  feet. 
There  were  a  number  standing  on  the  seats  of  the  pews,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment at  the  time,  some  on  the  pew  backs.  I  remember,  that  there  was 
a  small  man  on  the  back  of  a  pew,  supporting  himself  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  him,  and  my  impression  was,  that  he  said  "Aye!'* 
louder  than  any  one  else.  I  continued  to  cry  order  during  this  period. 
Some  gentleman  said,  "Is  it  not  possible  to  have  order?"  or  "  Can  we 
not  have  order?"  I  said,  that  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  preserve  order, 
and  hoped  that  the  disorder  would  be  of  short  duration.  At  this  time  I 
supposed,  that  as  Dr.  Beman,  and  those  with  him,  had  passed  to  the  north 
of  the  house,  we  might  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Assembly, 
and  I  was  about  to  put  the  question  on  the  motion  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee of  Elections.  But  some  one  said,  "  We  can't  hear;  we  had  better 
stop  till  the  noise  is  over."  I  said  "  Yes,"  ^nd  formally  announced  to 
the  house,  that  we  would  suspend  our  business  till  the  noise  should  sub- 
side; that  it  was  evident  that  the  members  could  not  hear  at  present. 
The  suggestion  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  west  door.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  time  I  had  been  on  my  feet,  but  after  this  announce- 
ment  I  sat  down.  I  then  heard  several  successive  responses  of  "  Ayel" 
apparently  made  to  questions  put,  but  I  heard  no  question  and  no  nomi- 
nation, except  that  already  stated,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Beman. 

While  I  was  thus  seated, all  the  members  around  the  chair,  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  front,  were  quiet  in  their  seats.  After  some  little 
time  the  actors  in  the  disorder  began  to  move  towards  the  north  door, 
and  there  being  a  large  mass  of  people  in  the  centre  aisle,  several  passed 
over  the  pews  to  the  north-east  door.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  church, 
somebody  announced,  at  one  of  the  doors,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
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the  Preabyterian  Church  had  adjourned  to  meet,  forthwith,  in  the  First 
Preabytertan  Church.  After  a  little,  the  same  announcement  was  made 
at  another  door,  and  I  think  also  at  a  third,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chair.  I  cannot  tell  what  time  these  proceedings  occupied.  If  I  might 
make  a  calculation,  I  should  say,  from  four  to  six  minutes,  but  cannot  pro- 
fess to  speak  with  any  certainty.  I  did  not  look  at  my  watch,  and  state 
this  merely  as  my  belief.  I  ought  to  have  stated,  that,  at  the  time  they 
passed  out,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  noise.  There  was  clapping,  and 
some,  though  not  much,  hissing  from  the  galleries.  Most  of  the  sounds 
seemed  to  be  in  approbation.  After  they  had  left  the  house,  we  proceeded 
to  the_appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  and  to  the  other  business 
of  the  house.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  reversed.  I  re- 
collect, that  about  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Squier  sat  down,  the  clerks 
having  closed  their  report,  and  the  announcement  in  regard  to  other  com- 
missioners having  been  made,  there  was  a  commissioner,  or  a  person 
claiming  to  be  such,  who  staled,  tiiat  he  came  from  some  Presbytery,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotton,  and  that  he  had  a  commission,  for  which 
he  seemed  to  be  searching  in  his  pockets;  but  he  did  not  find  it,  and 
said,  that  he  must  have  left  it  at  his  lodgings.  I  told  him,  that  when  he 
had  it  the  Committee  of  Commissions  would  attend  to  the  matter.  He 
declared,  I  think,  that  he  had  the  commission  in  the  city,  but  that  he  had 
left  it  at  his  lodgings.  I  cannot  say  certainly,  whether  this  was  M% 
Moore.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  but  my  attention 
tt  the  time  was  diverted,  and  I  cannot  say  who  it  was.  The  commission 
was  not  afterwards  presented  to  me,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Moore  subse- 
quently took  his  seat 

No  cross-examination. 

Dr.  Elliott.  I  ought  perhaps,  to  make  a  statement  which  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  case,  in  regard  to  a  subsequent  transaction.  After 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  and  after  the  house  was 
fully  organized,  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee,  to  draft  a  minute  in 
regard  to  the  organization.  The  history  of  this  transaction  I  will  give,  if 
it  IS  desired. 

The  counsel  said,  that  they  did  not  think  this  a  matter  of  any  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Hubbell  next  offered  to  read  from  the  Supreme  Court  Docket, 
July  term,  1S38,  the  entries  of  suits  brought  by  Miles  P.  Squier,  Henry 
Brown,  and  Philip  C.  Hay,  against  the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  the  Old- 
school  Assembly,  &c.t  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  plaintiffs  in  these  suits, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Squier,  had  been  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  rela- 
tors. • 

Jxtdge  Rogers.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  offer  testimony  to  prove 
feeling.  They  all  have  feeling.  I  don't  see  that  this  has  any  Oiing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  your  Honour's 
decision,  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  offer,  in  order  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  hereafter.  ' 

Dr.  Elliott — being,  at  his  own  request,  allowed  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter alluded  to,  at  the  close  of  his  testimony.  It  is  my  impression,  that 
there  were  a  few  other  items  in  that  transaction,  besides  those  mentioned 
OD  the  record.     A  committee  to  form  the  minute  was  appointed,  as  is  usual. 
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Afterwards,  Dr.  Nott  and  myself  were  added  to  that  committee,  and  we 
retired  to  make  up  our  report  Dr.  Nott  took  a  pen,  and  told  me  to  look 
over  him,  while  he  was  writing,  and  whenever  I  thought  proper,  to  make 
any  suggestion.  Accordingly,  I  suggested  a  number  of  particulars ;  hut 
Dr.  Nott  replied,  that  it  was  not  important  that  every  particular  should 
be  mentioned,  but  that  a  general  sketch,  if  true,  was  all  that  was  necessa- 
ry, lacquiesced,  though  I  thought  that  several  of  my  suggestions  should 
have  been  attended  to.  I  proposed  to  Bay,  that  the  noise  had  been  disre- 
ptilable,  but  Dr.  Nott  observed,  lliat  the  less  said  about  that,  the  better. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  which  is  not  true.  I  am  willing  to  abide 
by  that  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  giving  evidence,  I  have  related  additional 
particulars. 

The  counsel  for  the  relators  here  withdrew  their  objection  ts  the  readr 
iRg  of  the  entries  from  the  docket,  offered  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  In  the  course 
of  some  remarks  made  by  the  counsel,  in  regard  to  this  point,  Judge  So- 
gers remarked,  that  he  had  made  no  note  of  an  exception  to  his  judgment, 
overruling  this  testimony.  Mr,  Ingersoll  said,  that  he  thought  it  had 
been  the  practice  in  that  court,  to  note  every  decision  as  excepted  to,  with- 
out a  formal  exception  being  taken,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  this  under- 
atanding,  that  his  colleagues  and  himself  had  omitted  tp  request  the  court 
to  note  any  exceptions. 

Judge  Sogers.  This  is  not  the  practice.  It  is  frequently  asked  in 
bank,  if  exception  was  taken  at  the  time.  (After  some  further  remarks 
from  the  counsel.)  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  the  slightest  diffi- 
ciilty  after  this£xplanation. 

The  entries  from  the  docket  were  then  read,  as  follows : 


J.  Randal, 
MerrdUh, 
Brad/ord,  d.  b.  e. 
Kane.  d.  b.  e. 

26th  Julr.  1833. 
F.  W.  UabbtO. 


Meredith, 
Bradford,  i.  b.  e. 


Supreme  Court,  July  Term,  1838. 

UilMP.  Squier, 
56  V8. 

Daytd  Elliott,  John 
McDowpll.JohnM. 
Krebs,  Willllm  S. 
Pltimer,  and  Robert 
J.  Breckinridge. 


Same  DefendanU. 


f  Summons  inci 
pxit  Mb)'  31, 1 
I "  Sumnioneil." 


J.  RmiaU, 
Meredith, 
Bria/ord,i.h.e. 
Kane,  d.  b.  e. 

S7lbJu)T,  1886. 
F.  W.  HubbeU. 


Philip  C.  Hay,      . 
Si  me  Defeodanta. 


L 


Mr.  Hubbell.  We  now  ofier  to  introduce  a  senes  of  witnesses,  to 
show,  that  several  clergymen,  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  disowned 
Synods,  have,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1837,  applied  to 
neighbouring  Presbyteries,  and  have  been  admitted  into  them.  Perhaps 
this  testimony  falls  within  your  Honour's  previous  exclusion. 
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Judge  Sogers.  I  do  not  see  the  pertinency  of  it.  It  cannot  alter  the 
ehRracter  of  the  original  acts. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Will  your  Honour  then  please  to  note  an  exception. 
The  witnesseB  offered,  are  Mr.  Varnum  Noyes,  Mr.  John  Y.  Hughefl^ 
Mr.  Edwin  Bronion,  and  Mr.  William  Henry  Snyder. 

Mr.  Boardman — re-called.  After  the  Moderator's  call  for  conunis- 
noiu,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moore  went  up  to  the  clerks'  table,  and  presented 
R  eonimiBsion.  I  know  only,  that  this  was  subsequent  to  the  call  made 
by  Dr.  Elliott  It  was,  I  think,  while  either  Mr,  Squier,  or  Mr.  Cleove- 
land  was  on  the  fioor,  I  am  not  positive  which.  I  think  it  was  after  Dr. 
Munn.  had  taken  his  seat,  though  as  to  this,  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

No  crosa-examination.  * 

Sev.  Bobart  J.  Breckinridge — sworn,  with  the  vpUfled  hand.  I 
was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838.  I  did  not  hear 
tny  of  the  questions,  said  to  hare  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  Dr. 
Beman,  or  Dr.  Fisher.  I  perjiapa  ought  to  say,  that  I  should  not  have 
TOted,  if  I  had  heard  them.  I  was  present  the  whole  time,  from  the 
riiiDK  of  Dr.  Patton  till  the  adjournment.  I  was  in  the  house  before  the 
meeting,  nearly  all  the  morning.  I  have  heard  various  statements  made, 
ID  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  from  Mr.  Cleav eland's  rising, 
until  the  adjournment  I  can  say,  only,  that  it  was  a  very  short,  and 
very  confused  space  of  time.  I  should  have  said,  that,  from  the  time, 
when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  until  the  confusion  subsided,'after  the  New- 
scbool  party  had  left  the  house,  not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes 
passed.  I  have  been  in  poor  health,  which  has  prevented  my  attendance 
here,  and  I  do  not  know  who  have  been  sworn.  I  cannot,  therefore,  an- 
swer, whether  all  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1833,  who  are  pre- 
sent, have  been  examined.  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Mitchell,  was  a  member, 
and  I  think  I  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  not  been  sworn.  I  heard  a  part 
of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  paper.     My  position  was  that  which  one  or  two 

fintlemen  have  described.  I  was  at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Cleaveland. 
heard  the  first  few  sentences  that  he  uttered,  but  nothing  distinctly,  af- 
ter he  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair.  I  recollect  that  Pro- 
fessor Maclean  was  a  commissioner,  and  he  has  not  been  sworn.  I  did 
not  hear  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  any  question  upon  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Beman,  and  if  I  had  been  disposed,  I  could  not  have  voted  intelligently 
upon  any  motion,  but  the  first  Whether  this  motion  was  reversed,  or 
not,  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  other  questions 
were  reversed ;  I  heard  nothing,  except  the  vote  of  aye.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  I  heard  no  negative  vote  on  any  question.  My  own 
■tate  of  mind,  perhaps,  influenced  my  perceptions. 

Cross-examined  oy  Mr.  Randall.  I,  perhaps,  did  not  give  so  much 
attention  to  the  proceeding,  as  I  would  have  done,  if  I  had  viewed  them 
in  a  different  light 

Dr.  Alexander  W,  Mitchell — suborn.  I  vns  a  commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1838.  I  took  my  position  nearly  opposite  the  east 
door,  in  the  west  side  of  tlie  cast  aisle.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  in  a  pew 
opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  in  the  rear  of  the  one  on  a 
line  with  that  in  which  I  sat;  my  seat  was,  therefore,  one  pew  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  his.  I  was  about  half  way  up  my  pew,  and  he  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  np  his.  He  rose,  and  either  made  some  abservalionB,  or 
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read  from  a  paper.  At  this  moment  my  atteDtion  was  diverted  to  a  gea- 
tlemaa  in  the  pew  before  me.  When  I  turned  again,  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
back  was  towards  me.  The  circumstance  which  diverted  my  attention 
was,  that  a  gentleman,  in  the  pew  immediately  in  front  of  me  was  stand- 
ing up  on  the  seat.  I  asked  him  if  he,  was  a  member;  he  said  he  was, 
Shall  I  go  on? — (An  objection  being  made  to  his  proceeding  to  state  what 
had  passed  between  himself  and  the  gentleman  on  the  seat }  AAer  thi* 
distraction  I  turned,  and  Mr.  CleaVeland's  back  was  towards  me.  When 
he  fini^ed,  he  was  facing  the  north-west  part  of  the  house.  He  moved 
that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair  or  be  Moderator — I  don't  know 
which.  When  he  had  made  the  motion,  there  was  a  loud  response  of 
"  Aye  I"  The  gentleman  on  the  seat  in  front  of  me  answered  in  a  very 
loud  voice.  He  was  not  the  little  man.  I  don't  believe  that  the  negative 
of  the  question  was  put:  I  did  not  hear  it  called  for.  I  heard  no  negative 
votes,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion  in  that  part  of  the 
bouse.  I  did  not  vote  on  Mr.  Cleaveland'j  motion.  I  did  not  consider 
myself  as  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings.  I  regarded  it  as  a  disorder. 
I  did  not  consider  any  thing  before  the  house  at  that  time.  The  Modera- 
tor cried  "  Order!"  and  a  great  many  in  the  pew  with  me  called  to  or- 
der. I  did  not  myself  call.  After  the  vote  of  aye,  Mr  Cleaveland  made 
another  motion  for  the  appointment  of  temporary  clerks.  I  understood 
him  to  nominate  Mr.  Gilbert,  whom  I  had  liefore seen, and  pr.  Mason, of 
whom  I  had  no  knowledge  until  that  day,  I  did  not  hear  the  questioo 
reversed:  I  do  not  believ^  it  was  reversed;  for,  if  it  had  been,  I  should 
have  heard  it,  as  I  was  contiguous  to  the  place.  Afterwards  there  was  id 
"Aye!"  in  about  the  same  tone  as  before.  The  man  on  the  seat  in  front 
of  me  yelled  to  It  His  "  Aye !"  was  not  given  in  the  manner  usual  in 
deliberative  assemblies:  it  was  more  like  the  yell  of  an  Indian,  than  of  a 
white  man.  At  that  time  Dr.  Beman  moved  out  into  the  aisle,  and  there 
was  a  rising,  all  around,  of  the  persons  in  that  quarter  of  the  house. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  know  much  of  what  occurred  after  he  got  into  the 
tisle,  for  there  were  so  many  persons  standing  up  around,  that  I  could 
not  see,  and  I  sat  down.  I  heard  the  ayes  called  two  or  three  times.  I 
remember  that,  as  they  were  going  out,  somebody — not  the  man  on  the 
Beat  in  front  of  me — announced  that  the  General  Assembly  would  meet, 
forthwith,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  the  different  doors— the  last  time,  at 
the  east  <loor  of  the  house,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  present  It  was  either 
that  afternoon,  or  the  next  morning,  that  I  first  heard  of  Dr.  Fisher's  ap- 

riintment  The  whole  transaction  occupied  buta  very  short  space  of  timet 
can't  say  how  long,  but  I  suppose  about  five  minutes — not  more.  There 
was  a  coi^used  noise  in  both  galleries  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
church. 

No  croaa-examination. 

Mr.  Alexander  Syminj^ton — atoorn,  with  ike  upUJied  hand.  I  wta 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1838 — a  lay  delegate.  I  attended  at  the 
organization  of  that  Assembly,  and  sat  in  a  pew  on  the  west  side  of  the 
western  aisle,  nearer  the  pulpit  than  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  pew  occupied  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  and  Dr.  Beman.  I  saw 
and  heard  Mr.  Cleaveland  read  a  paper;  that  is,  I  heard  a  good  many 
words,  but  1  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  them.     I  heard  distinctly 
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the  phrase,  "counnel  learned  in  the  law."  I  heard  a  motion  to  appoint 
Dr.  Beman,  Moilerator,  and  a  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  that  motion.  I 
did  not  hear  the  question  reversed.  1  am  unable  to  say  whether  there 
were  any  negative  voles.  Ifthere  were,  I  have  forgotten  the  circumstance. 
I  did  not  vote  on  that  question,  q^  on  any  one  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  or 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Beman  or  Dr.  Fisher.  I  did  not  hear  the  motion  to 
appoint  Dr.  Fisher  at  all;  nor  did  I  know  of  his  appointmetit,  until  after 
the  morning  session,  or  perhaps  that  day,  though  I  think  I  did  some  time 
that  day. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  fViiiiam  Hamilton — tamrn.  I  attended  at  the  oi^nization  of 
the  General  Aiisemblyaf  1838.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Cleaveland,  but  I 
heard  a  gentleman,  who  I  was  afterwards  told  was  he,  read  a  paper.  I 
heard  him  make  a  motion,  or  read,  or  say  something.  He  was  looking 
an  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  wason  the  east  side  of  the  chureb, 
in  a  pew  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  east  door.  I  could  not  hear  what  be 
read  or  said.  There  were  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  my  vicinity, 
but  one  only,  that  I  knew.  Mr.  Cleaveland  after  reading  a  portiun  of  the 
paper,  turned  p-irtly  round  from  the  Moderator,  and  the  gentlemen  in  his 
vicinity  rising,  I  could  not,  after  that,  see  him  distinctly.  I  heard  a  very 
loud  vote  of  aye.  There  were  several  ayes  close  by  me,  in  the  pew  where 
I  was  sitting,  and  several  in  the  pew  before  me.  The  person  that  I  knew 
voted  aye.  That  gentlemen  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield.  Atthetimehe 
said  "Ayel"  his  face  was  partly  towards  Mr.  Cleaveland,  >o  that  I  could 
see  the  side  of  Jt.  He  was  sitting  in  the  pew  before  me.  After  the  ayes 
were  over,  another  person  who  had  aat  beside  Mr.  DufGeld,  got  up  on  the 
seat  before  me.  Mr.  Duffield  had  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  he  knocked  il 
down  on  the  seat,  and  said,  "That  was  done  according  to  law,  as  slick  as 
could  be."  Hesaid  this  three  times,  looking  at  me,  and  thosearound  me, 
and  seeming  very  much  pleased.  In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Duffield,  and 
the  others  in  my  vicinity,  left  their  seats,  and  went  north,  but  I  still  re- 
mained sitting. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  crawd  inthemiddleaislemoved  toward  the nprth 
and  east  doors.  I  heard  then  a  loud  "aye!"  andagreat  part  of  those  who 
had  moved  towards  the  doors,  passed  out  into  the  lobby.  A  gentleman 
was  standing  at  the  door,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  Genera) 
Assembly  of  Iho  Presbyterian  Church  had  adjourned  to  meet,  forthwith, 
in  Mr.  Barnes'  church.  Another  person  announced  the  same  thing  at  the 
other  doors,  first  at  the  north-west,  and  then  at  the  north-east  door,  re- 
peating the  .lame  words.  Afterwards,  a  person  made  his  appearance  im- 
mediately before  me,  in  the  east  door,  and  proclaimed  that  the  General 
Assembly  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  Mr.  Barnes'  church.  It  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Phelps. 

Cross-examined  by  Mi:  Sandall.  I  was  not  a  commissioner  to  the 
Assembly.  The  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  George 
Duffield.  I  had  seen  him  in  the  Assembly  of  1837:  whether  he  was  a 
member  or  not  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  saw  him  in  the  Assembly,  sit- 
ting amongat  the  members,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  saw  him  taking  any 
part  in  tlic  proceedings.  I  have  seen  him  perhaps  four  or  five  times,  but 
have  never  spoken  to  him.  I  know  that  he  is  not  in  this  city — that  is. 
lliat  he  has  no  pastoral  charge  here.     I  don't  recollect  whether  he  carried 
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s  cane  when  I  saw  him  before.  I  remember  distinctly,  that  at  the  tiineof 
which  I  have  spoken,  he  had  a  cane,  aad  that  he  knocked  with  it  several 
times. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Mitchell — iworn,  with  the  uplifled  hand.  I  am 
Cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  in  thi?  city.  I  attended  the  church  in 
Banstead  Court  at  the  orf^anization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  I  sat  in 
a  pew  nearly  opposite  the  south-east  door,  hut  afterwards  removed,  and 
stood  in  the  aisle  opposite  the  pew,  for  the  whole  time,  except  a  few  mo- 
menta when  I  walked  round  to  the  clerks'  desk.  I  should  say  that  I  was 
ten  or  twelve  ftet  from  Mr.  Cleaveland.  If  I  recollect,  he  was  near  the 
dividing  line  of  the  eastern  block  of  pews,  three  or  four  pews  back  of 
mine.  I  saw  him  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing it,  but  I  did  not  hear  its  contents.  !  heard  a  word  occasionally,  and 
understood  Mr.  Cleaveland's  object,  but  can't  give  any  account  of  it  At 
first  his  face  was  towards  the  Moderator  and  his  side  towards  me.  I  think 
that  afterwards  he  turned:  from  the  rising  of  persons  between  and  the 
confusion,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  paper.  I  think  I  heard  something  which  seemed  to 
be  a  motion,  in  which  Dr.  Beman's  name  was  involved,  but  I  don't  know 
by  whom  it  was  made.  I  thought  that  it  was  for  him  to  be  Moderator, 
or  to  take  the  chair — I  think  to  be  Moderator.  I  did  not  hear  the  words 
perfectly.  Very  soon  after  this  motion,  I  heard  a  number  of  voices  cry- 
ing, "  aye!"  in  a  very  loud  tone.  The  noise  in  the  house  increased.  I 
did  not  hear  the  question  reversed — certainly  there  were  no  negative 
votes  in  the  part  of  the  church  which  I  occupied:  I  beard  no  negative 
votes  at  all.  Of  what  followed  I  can  give  no  definite  account  I  sup- 
pose that  motions  were  put,  for  I  heard  loud  votes  of  "  aye!"  but  I  did 
not  know  what  had  taken  place  till  next  day.  I  think  it  was  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  that  I  first  learned  that  Dr.  Fisher  had  been  appointed  Mode- 
rator. I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  clergyman  in  Virginia — Jacob  Mitchell. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  My  brother  has  not  been  in  the 
city,  I  think,  for  a  few  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Randall  The  last  of  my  brother's  ofBcial 
acts  was  with  the  New-school.  When  I  last  saw  him,-he  sympathized 
with  the  New-school,  and  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  protest,  in  the 
Synod  of  Virginia,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  other  party.  I  don't 
like  party  names,  but  I  am  ranked  on  the  Old-school  side. 

Rev.  S.  Beach  Jones — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  I  attended 
the  organization  of  the  Assembly  in  1638,  in  the  church  in  Raifstead 
Court  I  was  a  delegate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi.  I  was 
■eated  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  pew  from  the  front,  on  the  weaE  side  of  the 
middle  aisle — I  should  think,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  Mr.  Cleave- 
land. I  think  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  the  gentleman  associated  with  him, 
were  in  about  the  seventh  pew,  on  the  east  side  of  the  aisle,  in  a  diagonal 
direction  from  me.  I  heard  him  read  a  paper,  but,  though  so  near,  could 
nothear,  distinctly,  its  contents.  I  heard  him  make  a  motion,  however, 
that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  either  Moderator  or  Chnirmaii — one  of  Die  two, 
but  I  cannot  say,  certainly,  which.  A  rather  tumultuous  cry  of  "  aye! 
aye!"  succeeded  that  motion.  I  heard  no  reversal  of  the  question,  al- 
though I  sat  at  such  a  short  distance.  I  heard  no  reversal,  and,  I  think, 
no  nays :  certainly  there  were  none  in  my  region,  and  I  was  sitting  in 
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the  body  of  the  house.  He  then,  I  think,  made  s  motion,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  clerksL  I  am  not  certain,  now,  that  I  heard  the  names  of 
the  clerks  at  the  time;  I  presume  that  I  did,  but  should  not  like  to  affirm 
it  Immeiliately  subsequent  to  this,  I  think,  was  ihe  removal  of  the  body 
of  persons,  who  seemed  to  be  surrounding  Mr.  Cleaveland,  to  the  lower, 
or  north  part  of  the  house.  The  leaders,  or  those  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leaders,  appeared  to  be  congregated  in  the  aisle,  where  they  seemed  to 
form  a  sort  of  nucleus,  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  I  heard 
nottiing  distinctly  after  this,  excepting  ayes;  and  then,  some  person  an- 
nouncing, that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  ad- 
journed to  meet,  I  think  he  said,  in  the  church  on  Washington  Square; 
which  announcement  was  repealed  by  some  person,  or  persons,  at  the  east 
door  of  the  house.  It  was  a  scene  of  such  confusion  and  tumult,  I  did 
not  measure  the  time  so  accurately,  as  I  should  have  done,  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  was  of  very  short  duration— only  a  few  minutes 
elapsed.  I  cannot  say,  with  confidence,  when  it  was,  that  I  first  heard  of 
Dr.  Fisher's  appointment  It  was  either  that  afternoon,  on  my  return 
to  the  Assembly,  or  next  day — certainly  not,  as  I  think,  until  the  after* 
noon.  It  was  my  impression,  that  Dr.  Beman  had  been  Moderator.  I 
did  not  vote.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  side  that,  of  course, 
I  should  have  voted  upon,  if  I  had  voted  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Randall.  I  am  still  connected  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  unless  my  dismission  from  that  Presbytery 
was  granted  at  its  last  meeting,  as  I  requested.  I  am  now  the  pastor  elect 
of  a  church  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  which  belongs  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia.  I  presume  that  my  dismission  is  now  on  Its  way  to  this 
place. 

Mr.  Samuel  idgnew — awornt  toith  the  uplifted  hand,  I  was  not  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  but  I  attended  its  oi^- 
nization.  My  position  was  near  the  south-west  door.  I  saw  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  rise,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  amid  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said;  the  confusion  was  so 
great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  hear.  I  heard  him  make  « 
motion,  and  the  purport  of  it  was,  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair, 
or  preside,  or  be  Moderator,  I  don't  exactly  know  which.  I  heard  him 
call  for  the  affirmative  votes,  but  I  heard  no  reversal  of  the  question,  and 
my  impression  is,  that  it  was  not  reversed;  and  the  succeeding  motion 
was  so  innnedtate,  that  I  think  there  was  not  time  to  have  reversed  it 
The  next  thing  I  heard,  was  what  seemed  to  be  another  motion)  but  I 
cannot  say  what  it  was,  the  confusion  was  so  great  A  greAt  many  per- 
sons were  Standing  in  the  church,  and  the  confusion  prevented  both  my 
seeing  and  bearing.  After  this,  a  number  of  motions  were  put;  that  is,  I 
heard  loud  cries  of  "aye!"  and  thererore  presumed  that  motions  had 
been  put,  hut  cannot  tell  what  they  were.  I  heard  no  motion  made  to 
put  Dr.  Fisher  in  the  chair,  and  I  did  not  know,  that  he  occupied  that 
position  until  the  following  day.  1  remember  the  proclamation  of  an 
adjournment  to  the  session-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
should  say,  that  the  whole  process,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Cleaveland 
rose,  until  the  proclamation  of  the  adjournment,  occupied  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.     I  heard  some  votes  from  the  gallery. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  am  a  member  of  Dr.  McDowell's 
church  in  this  city — (he  Central  Church. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Norris — sworn.  I  attended  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  year  1838.  I  was 
atandinfc  in  the  door  near  the  pulpit,  on  the  graveyard— the  south-west 
door.  I  saw  Mr.  Cleaveland  rise  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  appeared 
as  If  he  were  reading  from  the  paper.  He  read  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and 
I  could  hear  what  he  said,  but  do  not  now  remember  what  it  was.  Afler 
he  had  finished  the  paper,  aa  I  presumed,  he  laid  it  aside,  and  moved  that 
Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair.  I  think  I  heardavery  loud  affirmative 
vote  from  the  galleries,  as  well  as  from  the  lower  part  of  the  church.  I 
did  iiot  hear  the  question  reversed,  and  do  not  now  recollect  that  I  heard 
sny  negative  votes.  The  next  thing  I  heard,  was  some  persons  nominated 
for  elerks,  but  by  whom,  I  did  not  know.  The  next  thing  that  I  heard 
distinctly,  was  the  motion,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  adjourn  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  nn  Washington  Square.  Then  those  col- 
lected in  the  rear  of  the  house,  [  don't  know  how  many,  arose  and  went 
out.  Somebody,  in  a  loud  voice,  announced,  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church — in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  think  he 
added — had  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  i  should 
say,  that  the  whole  proceeding  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes — 
probably  not  that  long. 

Cro»s-€xamined  by  Mr.  SandalL  I  was  standing  part  of  the  time 
between  the  door  and  the  stove,  and  part,  between  the  stove  and  the  backs 
of  the  pews.  I  was  among  the  furthest  back  of  those  inside  of  the  house: 
there  were  some  outside.  Those  motions,  whichi  heard, were  made  in  a 
very  loud  voice.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  feel  no  interest  in  the  sSairs  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  1  went  to  the  house  inRanstead  Court,  at  that  time,  from 
mere  curiosity. 

Rev-  John  Maclean — sworn.  I  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1838.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  distinctly, 
but  thought  it  was  to  this  effect — that  Dr.  B. — I  supposed  Dr.  Beecher, 
ahould  take  the  chair — I  don't  fecollect  whether  he  used  the  words  "  take 
the  chair"  or  not,  but  it  was  something  to  that  purpose.  This  is  all  I 
heard  of  what  Mr.  Cleaveland  said.  I  heard  very  distinctly  the  response, 
"  Aye!"  There  was  no  reversal'  of  the  question,  and  no  negative  votes. 
I  did  not  vote  upon  the  question:  I  had  no  opportunity,  and  could  not,  if 
I  had  felt  so  disposed.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say,  what  I  would  have 
done,  if  I  Aa<^  heard.  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  heard  the  motion,  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  but  I  certainly  heard  nothing  subse- 
quent to  that,  I  did  nto  know  thatDr.  Fisher  had  been  appointed  Moderator, 
tin  the  next  day,  and,  not  until  the  afternoon,  or  the  next  morning,  that 
Dr.  Beman  had  been  called  to  the  chair.     I  supposed  it  was  Dr.  Beecher. 

Crosa-exatnined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  1838,  and  took  part  in  the  debate,  whether  the  words,  "  disorder,"  "  tu- 
mult," and  "  violence,"  ought  to  be  used  in  the  minute.  1  objected  to 
the  word  "violence,"  for  the  reason,  that  some  persons  might  understand 
by  it,  tbat  there  had  been  personal  violence,  something  approaching  to  an 
assault  and  battery.  Further,  I  opposed  it,  because  I  Uioughtwe  ought  to 
■tate  the  simple  facts,  without  characterizing  them. 
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Mr.  Randall.  Did  you  not  say,  iq  the  course  of  that  debate,  that  you 
thought  there  had  been  no  more  disorder,  than  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  under  such  circumstances? 

Prqf.  Maclean.  1  used  words  of  somewhat  analogous  import  I  said 
it  was  true  there  had  been  violence,  in  the  sense  intended,  but  no  violence, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  might  be  understood.  And  I  made  a  re- 
mark to  this  effect:  that  there  had  been  as  little  disturbance  made  by  the 
members  of  the  New-school  party,  as  had  been  possible,  in  that  state  of 
things.  The  word  was  not  retained,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker: 
my  impression,  ia  that  I  was  in  a  very  small  minority.  Aly  object  waa, 
to  have  a  simple  narrative  of  what  had  occurred,  without  any  comment; 
for  I  had  a  respect  for  the  motives  of  my  brethren  of  the  New-school.  I 
thought,  that  the  tumult  could  not  be  charged  on  them,  though  they  were 
the  occasion  of  it. 

Jie-examined  by  Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  were  loud  exclamations  of 
"■yet"  in  response  to  motions  which  1  supposed  were  put,  and  there 
was  great  excitement.  My  remark  was,  that  in  that  condition  of  things, 
the  disturbance  had  not  been  greater,  than  was  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  thought  the  proceeding  disorderly:  I  have  never  thought  it 
otherwise.  My  object  was,  to  defend  the  motives  of  my  brethren.  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  scene,  there  was  clapping  and  some  hissing. 

Sy  Mr.  RandalL  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  individuals  who  clapped 
or  hissed,  but  supposed  the  clapping  was  in  approbation,  and  the  hissing 
in  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Randall.  Would  not  the  friends  of  the  measure  be  most  disposed 
to  show  approbation,  and  the  opponents  of  it  disapprobation  ? 

Prqf.  Maclean.     As  an  abstract  proposition,  I  may  say  they  would. 

By  Mr.  Hubbell.  I  am  not  atvare  that  there  was  any  disorder  among 
the  Old-school. 

By  Mr.  Randall.  I  think  some  of  the  commissioners  were  disorderly, 
but  I  saw  no  clapping  or  hissing  from  any  member  of  the  Assembly. 
There  was  certainly  disorder.  I  supposed  it  was  a  mere  ex-parle  organ- 
ization. The  voices  of  the  New-school,  in  voting,  were  raised  altogether 
above  the  pitch  necessary  to  their  being  Hfcard.  The  voice  naturally  rises 
in  loudness  with  excitement. 

By  Mr.  Preston.  I  am  almost  confident,  that  Mr.  Duffield  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Randall    He  was  not:  the  record  shows  that 

Mr.  Charles  F.  fVorrell — sworn,  viith  the  uplifted  hand.  I  was 
present  at  tlie  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  as  a  spec- 
tator. I  was  in  the  house  and  seated,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
near  as  I  remember.  I  heard  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion.  My  seat  was 
in  the  east  gallery,  in  the  front  pew,  the  first  after  those  that  ascend  from 
the  pulpit  Mr.  CJeaveland  rose  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  having  first 
consulted  with  a  ievi  persons  in  his  own  and  the  adjoining  pews.  He 
commenced  reading — that  is,  he  looked  on  the  paper  and  I  supposed  he 
was  reading.  After  reading  a  few  words,  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  west  part  of  the  church.  I  could  have  heard  moat  of  the  words  that 
he  uttered,  but  my  attention  being  distracted  by  the  confusion  that  was 
in  the  house,  I  cannot  tel!  exactly  what  he  said.  His  preamble  was  very 
similar,  1  think,  to  the  preamble  of  Dr.  Patton.     During  the  reading,  be 
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tmned  roand,  tiD  the  »de  trf"  his  &ce  was  towards  me  and  hisbacCalnoet 
towards  Dr.  Elliott  He  appeared  very  moch  agitated.  His  last  wwds 
were  those  already  ao  often  proved — that  counsel  learned  in  the  law  had 
iaformed  them, that  it  was  necessary  that  morning, to  oi^aniie  themselves, 
and  that  they  would  do  it  in  the  fewest  words  and  the  Goriest  time  poa- 
sible.  He  was  then  being  the  north-west  comer  of  the  house.  He 
moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the  chair,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  pat 
the  motion.  By  this  time  all  the  persons  in  the  part  of  the  house  north 
of  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  arisen,  and  some  were  standing  on  the  seats,  and 
some  on  the  tops  of  the  pews.  With  one  accord,  there  was  a  general 
yell  of  "Aye!"  and  there  was  one  aye  louder  than  the  resL  That  one, 
so  far  as  I  could  discover,  c-tme  from  Dr.  Beecher  of  Cincinnati — the  old 
gentleman.  The  side  of  his  face  was  towards  me,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
tell,  it  was  Dr>  Beecher.  There  was  considerable  clapping  and  soma 
hissing.  Some  votes  came  from  the  galleries  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
The  motion  was  not  reversed,  Mr.  Cleaveland  then  moved,  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Dr.  Mason  should  be  temporary  clerks,  which  motion  was 
immediately  put  without  any  negative.  Dr.  Beman  thetv  requested  that 
they  should  retire  to  the  back  part  of  the  house.  He  stepped  out  of  the 
pew  into  the  aisle,  but,  at  the  same  time,  other  persons  rushed  out  of  the 
pews  on  bolh  sides,  so  that  he  could  not  go  very  far  and  stopped.  He 
then  called  for  motions,  and  some  person,  I  don't  know  who,  moved,  that 
Dr.  Fisher  should  be  appointed  Moderator.  This  motion  was  put,  but  not 
reversed.  I  heard  then  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Mason  nominated  for  clerks, 
and  that  motion,  also,  was  put  without  any  reversal  that  I  heard.  It 
was  then  moved  that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  First  Presbj'terian 
Church:  the  motion  was  put,  but  I  heard  no  negative.  There  were  some 
noes  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  ayes,  in  an 
under  tone.  Then  it  was  announced,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  had  adjourned  to 
meet  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  l^'irst  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  whole 
body,  with  about  one  third  of  the  audience  passed,  out  at  the  north  door 
as  rapidly  as  possibla  When  they  were  nearly  all  gone,  Mr.  Edward 
Beecher  proclaimed,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  requested  all  the  delegates  to  attend. 
Some  person  made  the  same  proclamation  at  the  east  door,  but  I  could 
not  see  who  he  was;  during  which  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Commissions,  which  had  been  moved  some  time  before,  was  under  con- 
sideration, and  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  the  floor. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Randall.  I  was  merely  a  spectator.  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  is  my  present  place  of  residence:  before,  I  have  lived 
in  Lancaster  county,  in  this  state.  I  am  a  student  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  Beecher.  at  the  time  he  made  the  loud  cry  of 
**  Ayet"  was  standing  on  the  seat,  or  partly  on  the  seat  and  partly  on  the 
back,  or  on  the  back,  of  the  same  pew  in  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  been 
sitting,  or  of  one  near  it.  I  was  almost  right  over  his  head.  I  have  never 
lived  in  the  same  town  with  Dr.  Beecher,  but  I  had  seen  him  and  heard 
bim  make  several  short  speeches  In  the  Convention,  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Still,  I  do  not  say  certainly  he  was  the  man.  I  had  never 
•sen  him  before  that  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  have  not  seen  him  since. 
27 
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I  feel  confident  that  it  was  Dr.  Beecher,  but  might  possibly  be  mistaken. 
I  am  as  confident  of  its  being  he  as  I  could  be,  after  having  before  seen 
him  only  a  few  times,  and  then  seeing  but  the  side  of  his  face.  I  koow, 
by  report,  that  Dr.  Beecher  ia  now  in  the  West,  that  he  is  not  here.  I 
should  think  the  person  I  took  for  him  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  or 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  or  perhaps  above  sixty.  Dr.  Beecher's  manner 
is  rather  mild  and  persuBsive. 
Court  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  March  15th— 10  o'clock. 

Dr.  MeDoweil — re-calUd.  We  received,  in  the  Committee  of  Com- 
tniflsions,  and  enrolled  as  unexceptionable,  two  hundred  and  twelve  names, 
and  we  reported  seven  more  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  viz: 
From  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  the  Rev,  Adam  Millar;  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Thomson;  and  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Richmond,  a  Mr.  Elliott — these  all  being  without  their  commis- 
sions. From  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  General  Cunningham,  a 
ruliog  elder,  whose  commission  wanted  the  signature  of  the  Moderator. 
From  the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  P.  Bradford, 
whose  commission  wanted  the  signature  of  the  clerk.  Two  persons  from 
the  new  Presbytery  of  Green  Brier,  Mr.  David  R.  Preston,  minister,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  elder.  We  reported  two  hundred  and  twelve  on  the 
roll,  and  these  seven,  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  whenever  one 
should  he  appointed — in  all,  two  hundred  and  nineteen.  I  can  tell  how 
it  was  in  regard  to  Mr.  Moore.  When  the  Moderator  asked,  that  com- 
missions not  yet  presented  should  be  brought  forward,  immediately,  or 
soon  after, Mr.  Moore  came,  and  laid  his  commission  on  the  clerks' table; 
it  was  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  after  the  retiring 
body  had  withdrawn,  and  the  confusion  had  subsided,  and  reported  by 
them.  I  am  confident,  that  he  presented  the  commission  that  morning, 
and  his  name  is  on  the  minute,  as  one  of  those  called  and  recorded  pre- 
sent in  the  afternoon.  The  roll  was  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  that  answered  to  their  names.  These 
included  six  of  the  seven,  whose  commissions  had  gone  to  the  Committee 
of  Elections.  That  committee  was  appointed  in  the  morning,  immedi- 
ately alter  the  body  of  the  New-school  had  retired.  Sixty-eight  persons 
did  not  answer  to  their  names.  Of  these,  two,  Messrs.  White  and  Ma^ 
gruder,  of  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  afterwards  acted  with  our 
Assembly;  three,  Dr.  Green,  and  Messrs.  Snowden  and  King,  had  not 
yet  come  in,  and  were  recorded  absent:  the  number  of  sixty-eight  was 
thus  reduced  to  sixty-three.  Of  these,  thus  marked  absent,  Mr.  Scott 
roBe,  and  being  permitted  to  give  his  reasons  for  not  answering,  I  believe 
withdrew  and  went  home.  That  left  but  sixty-two.  I  do  not  know,  of 
ay  own  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Scott  went  home.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  who  answered  to  their  names,  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Crothers, 
from  the  far  West,  rose,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  considered  as  not  acting 
with  that  body,  and  withdrew.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  our  Assem- 
bly, the  roll  was  called  to  mark  those  who  were  absent  without  leave; 
and  we  found  fifty-seven  so  absent,  all  of  them  being  of  the  number  of 
sixty-eight  recorded  absent  before.     There  were  four  commissioners,  who 
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joined  our  Assembly,  arriving  after  the  first  day — one  on  the  ninth,  two 
on  the  eleventh,  and  one  on  the  twelfth  day  of  its  sessions,  making  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  acted  wilh  that  Assembly,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-pne.     I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

Examined  hy  Mr.  Preston.  Dr.  Wiiherspoon  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  the  Moderator  immediately  preceding 
Dr.  Elliott.  Dr.  Phillips  immediately  preceded  Dr.  Witherspoon.  I  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McDowell  was  present,  though  he  was  not  a 
member.  He  had  been  Moderator  in  1833.  There  were  other  persons 
present  who  had  been  Moderators.  Dr.  Green  had  been,  and  the  wit- 
ness. Dr.  Beman  was  moderator  in  1631.  I  was  appointed  Stated  Clerk, 
in  the  year  1836,  after  Dr.  Ely  had  resigned  the  place.  Before  that*  I 
held  the  office  of  Permanent  Clerk,  orscribeof  the  Assembly,  from  1825, 
to  1S36.  In  1837  I  held  both  offices,  and  was  alone  on  the  Committee  of 
Commissions. 

Cross-examintd  by  Mr.  Randall.  When  the  roll  was  called  at  the 
close  of  the  Assembly,  fifty-seven  were  marked  absent — it  was  either 
fifty-seven  or  sixty-seven.  I  am  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  number:  I  may 
possibly  have  made  a  mistake  in  counting  them. 

Mr.  Randall,  (handing  to  the  witness  the  Minutes  (Old-school)  of 
1838,  page  47.)  Please  to  count  again  the  list  of  absentees,  and  tell  us 
bow  many  there  are. 

Dr.  McDowell,  (after  counting)  I  find  the  number  was  sixty-five.  I 
must  have  made  a  mistake  in  counting  before. 

Mr.  Hubbelt.     Had  Dr.  Hoge  been  Moderator  since  Dr.  Beman? 

Dr.  McDowell.    I  am  not  able  immediately  to  say. 

Fro/.  Maclean — permission  having  been  given  to  him  to  explain 
his  testimony.  I  have  been  informed,  that  my  testimony  might  be  mis-' 
understood.  I  was  asked  a  question  of  this  import:  whether  I  had  not 
said,  that  there  was  as  little  disorder  as  possible  under  such  circumstances. 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  inferred, 
that  there  Was  little  or  no  disorder.  I  meant  only,  that,  considering  the 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged,  they  made  as  little  disturbance  as 
could  be  expected.  Fart  of  the  disorder  which  I  referred  to,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  He  read  a  disorderly  paper,  and  did  not  obey  the 
Moderator,  when  he  called  him  to  order.  Then  a  number  of  persons 
rose,  and  went  toward  the  north  door.  They  stood  in  the  aisles,  on  the 
seats,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  pews.  I  was  unable  to  hear  the  questions 
put,  and  did  not  vote. 

Here  the  Respondents  closed. 
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Dr.  Hill — re-called.  I  think  there  was  sufficient  time  given  for  the 
vote  on  Mr.  Cleaveland'a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Beman  as 
Moderator,  and  I  think  the  question  was  reversed.  I  think  I  may  say  it 
VMS  reversed,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  saying  so.  When  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  about  to  put  that  question,  in  my  estimation,  it  was  the 
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most  critical  and  interesting  moment  in  the  whole  proceeding,  I 

was  the  incipient  step  in  the  \jrganization.     This  awakened  all  my  attea- 

UoD.     I  may  state  here,  that  I  had  opposed  the  separate  organ ization. 

Mr.  Randall.    We  cannot  go  into  the  prerious  meeting. 

Dr.  Hill.  I  had  determined,  beforehand,  to  take  no  part,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  proceeding,  from  the  very  first.  I  voted  on  none  of  the 
questions,  and  identified  myself  with  neither  party.  I  occupied  neutral 
ground.  I  expected  that  a  riot  would  ensue.  My  feelings  were  wound 
up  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  excitement,  which  made  me  peculiarly  atten- 
tive at  this  crisis.  When  Mr.  Cleaveland  milde  the  motion,  that  Dr.  Be- 
man  should  take  the  chair,  he  put  the  ffirmative — "  All  those  who  are  in 
favour  will  say,  aye."  At  this  moment  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
Old-school  brethren,  casting  my  eyes  over  them,  to  see  what  they  would 
do.  There  arose  a  simultaneous  burst  of  ayes,  some  of  which  were  very 
indecorously  and  ofiensively  loud,  but  I  know  not  from  whom  they  came 
in  a  single  instance.  They  appeared  to  come  from  back  of  me,  but  I  did 
not  turn  round:  I  kept  my  face  toward  Dr.  Elliott  Afterwards  there 
fell  in  a  few  scattering  ayes.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as,  from  the  first,  he  had 
intended  to  do  all  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  reversed  the  question  very 
quickly:  I  dont  know,  that  all  the  scattering  ayes  had  ceased,  when  he 
reversed  it.  I  heard  a  few  scattering  noes,  only  from  the  direction  of  the 
Old-school — a  few  from  the  south-west,  and  some  from  immediately  in 
front  of  me.  I  was  astonished  at  this,  because  I  expected  a  thundering 
"No!"  as  they  claimed  to  be  the  majority.  As  there  were  so  few  nega- 
tives, I  was  surprised  that  there  had  been  any.  I  thought  they  were,  at 
least,  not  well  trained.  For  these  reasons  my  attention  was  particularly 
called  to  the  proceedings  at  that  crisis.  I  think  1  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
my  recollection. 

1  know  Dr.  Beecher,  and  saw  him  that  day:  he  sat  in  the  pew  imme- 
diately before  me.-  During  all  these  transactions  he  sat  perfectly  still,  and 
behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum.  He  is,  I  believe,  at  present  in  Cin- 
cinnati, not  here  on  the  ground.  He  is  very  much  of  a  gentl^an  in  his 
deportment,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  him.  My  location  was  such, 
that  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  regard  to  him,  for  I  sat  right  back  of  him. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  and  Dr.  Patton  were  in  the  pew  in  front  of  me,  and  Dr. 
Beecher  sat  in  the  same  pew.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  so  near  me,  that  I 
could  have  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he  rose.  I  was  as  favourably 
situated  for  hearing,  aa  I  could  have  been;  hence  I  infer,  that  I  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  case. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Preston.  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  any  noes, 
and  disappointed.  I  had  expected  that  the  noes  would  be  of  another  cha- 
racter, and  was  agreeably  disappointed.  I  had  anticipated  these  events, 
and  had  feared,  that  a  great  riot  would  take  place.  I  really  cannot  say, 
from  personal  knowledge,  whether  the  Old-school  had  a  majority.  I 
know  they  claim  to  have  had  a  majority,  and  I  rather  suppose  it  was  the 
fact. 

Mr.  James  R.  Gemmell — sworn.  I  attended  at  the  church  in  Ran- 
stead  Court,  on  the  day  of  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1S38.  I 
was  near  the  south-west  door,  leaning  on  a  pew,  just  under  the  gallery, 
not  far  from  the  Moderator.  I  remember  Mr.  Cleaveland's  rising,  aad  his 
stating  that  he  wished  to  offer  a  resolution.     There  were  a  parcel  of  Old- 
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school  brethren  at  my  rigliL  In  the  pevr  on  which  1  vras  leaning,  them 
yvan  a  great  noise,  and  scraping  and  coughing.  I  said  to  thein,  that  that 
vna  pretty  conduct  for  ministers;  that  they  might  as  well  hear  what  the 
gentleman  had  to  say.  One  of  them  answered,  yes,  that  they  might  as 
well.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  any  coughing;  but  there  was  « 
great  scraping  of  the  feet,  and  stamping,  in  the  pew  on  which  I  waa  lean- 
ing. Mr.  Boardman  was  there,  and  Mr.  James  Latta.  I  was  called  here, 
to  give  evidence  very  unexpectedly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Hubbell.  '  I  turned  and  said,  this  waa  pretty- 
conduct  for  clergymen;  that  they  might  hear  what  the  gentleman  had  i» 
read,  though  he  was  not  a  member.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  church. 
I  attend  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — Mr.  Barnes's. 

By  Mr.  Preston.  I  knew  but  few  of  those  near  me.  Mr.  Boardman 
was  two  or  three  pews  off,  and  so  was  Mr.  William,  or  James,  Latta.  Mr. 
Finney,  of  New  Cnstle  Presbytery,  was  the  nearest  to  me  that  I  knew. 
My  faee  was  towards  the  Moderator,  and  I  heard  scraping  among  these 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Finney,  I  say,  was  the  nearest:  the  others  were  not  so 
Dear.  I  addressed  those  nearest  to  me,  of  whom,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Finney 
was  one.  Mr.  Boardman  was  a  pew  or  two  off.  I  knew  those  near  me 
to  be  ministers.  My  observation  was  a  general  one:  it  was  not  addressed 
to  Mr.  Boardman,  or  to  Mr.  Latta,  or  to  any  one  in  particular.  I  don't 
recollect  whether  they  were  near  enough  to  hear  it  There  was  a  tumult 
throDgh  the  house.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Old-school  party.  I  can't 
saw  that  I  knew  more  than  a  few  individuals  who  sat  near  me.  I  under- 
stood that  those  near  me  were  the  01d*9chool.  They  generally  acted  with 
tiie  Old-school  party.  I  saw  some  there,  who  had  acted  with  the  Old- 
school  in  1S37,  as  Mr.  Latta.  I  think  all  near  me  were  Old-school:  as 
well  as  I  could  recognise  them  they  were;  but  I  am  not  positive  about 
those  whose  names  I  did  not  know.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  as  much 
noise  near  Mr.  Cleaveland,  as  there  was  about  me.  I  should  not  call  it  a 
riot:  there  was  scraping  and  coughing.  I  was  twenty  or  thirty  feet  froQi 
Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  the  noise,  generally,  was  in  that  part  where  I  sat 

B}f  Mr.  IngersolL  I  don't  know  whether  the  aisles  of  the  church,  or 
the  pews,  were  carpeted.     I  rather  think  there  is  a  brick  pavement. 

By  Mr.  Prealon.  I  went  to  the  church  just  before  Dr.  Elliott  closed 
his  sermon,  and  entered  from  the  grave-yard.  My  going  to  that  quarter 
of  the  house  was  purely  accidental;  indeed,  it  was  accidental  that  I  went 
at  all.  I  had  some  business  up  Market- street,  and  I  merely  stopped  in  aa 
I  was  passing. 

Mr.  Bandall.  The  Minutes  show  that  Mr.  Liatta  waa  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  in  both  1837  and '38. 

Mr.  Elihu  D.  Tarr — ajirmed.  My  profession  is  the  same  as  your 
own,  (Mr.  Randall's) — I  am  a  member  of  the  bar.  I  attended  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  My  location  was  three  or  four  p6w8 
behind  Mr.  Cleaveland.  I  heard  him  put  his  motion,  distinctly,  and 
heard  the  ayes.  I  heard  the  question  reversed,  as  I  know,  because  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  few  noes,  rather  to  the  north-west,  and  was  surprised  that 
the  Doe^  did  not  overwhelm  the  ayes.  It  had  been  intimated,  as  it  waa 
afterwards  found,  that  the  Old-school  had  a  majority,  and  1  was  surprised 
that  they  did  not  vote  the  resolution  down.  It  was  from  the  aoui&-we»t 
pMi  of  the  house  that  the  noes  came.     Did  I  say  before  the  nortlMotat? 
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As  I  stood  looking  at  the  pulpit,  they  came  from  my  front,  and  my  right 
hand. 

Croaa-txamined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  am  now  a  member  of  Mr.  Rood's 
church.  Previously,  I  belonged  to  Mr.  Winchester's,  then  to  Mr.  Board- 
mao'a,  and  now  to  Mr.  Rood's.  I  heard  the  noes  distinctly.  I  have  at- 
tended the  legislature  of  this  State.  There  were  probably  from  three  to 
baJf-a-dozen  noes.  I  heard  the  question  put  in  regard  to  the  clerks,  and 
if  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  were  more  noes  on  that  question;  but 
about  this,  I  am  not  so  certain.  I  think  certainly  there  were  answers  in 
the  negative,  but'whether  more,  or  not,  I  can't  tell.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  question  was  reversed,  on  each  of  the  motions  put.  I 
heard  the  motion  made  in  regard  to  Dr.  Fisher,  but  don't  recollect  whe- 
ther there  were  any  noes  on  that  vote,  I  can't  say  whether  there  were 
any  or  not.  I  was  surrounded  by  the  New-school  party,  and  was  very 
near  Mr.  Cleaveland.  Mr.  Rood,  my  impression  is,  belongs  to  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly.  Wheo  I 
removed  to  the  Northern  Lib^^es,  I  went  to  his  church,  without  asking 
whether  ha  was  New,  or  Old-school.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
conduct  and  transactions  of  the  New-school  party,  and  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Old-school;  but  it  is  due  to  myself,  and  to  the  jury,  to  say,  that  I 
did  not  make  up  my  mind  on  this  subject  until  after  the  proceedings  of 
1838. 

Mr.  Jama  W.  Paul — sutom.  I  am  a  member  of  the  bar.  I  belong 
to  Mr.  Barnes'  church — the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  I  attended  the 
church  in  Ranstead  Court,  at  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
and  stood  in  the  gallery,  in  front  of  the  organ.  I  heard,  distinctly,  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  motion,  the  vote  on  it  in  the  affirmative,  and  my  impression 
is,  that  also  in  the  negative.  I  think  I  heard  some  noes  distinctly,  a  short 
time  after  the  ayes.  I  can't  be  certain,  but  this  is  my  impression,  and  I 
will  give  a  reason  why  I  think  my  impression  correct.  Knowing  that 
Dr.  Beman  was  a  very  prominent  man  on  the  New-school  side,  I  thought 
it  very  strange,  that  such  s  motion  should  pass  without  opposition.  The 
noes  immediately  succeeded  the  ayes,  but  there  was  time  enough  for  the 
question  to  have  been  reversed,  if  it  was  done  rapidly. 

Mr.  Randall.  You  say,  that  if  the  reverse  of  the  question  was 
promptly  put,  there  was  time? 

Mr.  Ingersoll  objected  to  this  as  a  leading  question. 

Mr,  Randall.  If  the  reverse  was  promptly  put,  was  there  time  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Paul.  My  impression  is,  that  there  was — that  there  was  ample 
time.  I  never  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  testify,  and  therefore  did  not 
charge  my  memory  with  the  fact 

No  crosa-examinaiion. 

Judge  Henry  Brown — awom,  with  the  uplifted  htmd.  I  attended 
at  the  oi^nization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  I  heard  Mr.  Cleaveland 
put  his  motion,  very  distinctly,  and  heard  it  reversed,  with  absolute  dis- 
tinctness. I  sat  in  a  pew  on  the  west  side  of  the  east  aisle,  one  pew  east, 
and  two  or  three  north  of  where  he  sat.  I  had  a  good  view  of  him,  and 
heard  the  question  distinctly  put  There  was  a  very  loud  "  Aye!"  Then 
the  question  was  reversed — I  should  say,  with  despatch,  but  there  was 
time  enough  to  hear  it  distinctly,  and  I  heard  distinctly  several  noes  on 
the  west  side  of  the  aisle,  two  or  three  to  the  south  of  me,  and  one  very 
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near  me.  I  am  confident  that  the  question  wai  reversed,  and  that  there 
were  sereral  noes.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  both  1837  and 
1638,  from  Lorain  Presbytery,  in  the  Western  Reserve.  There  was  a 
man  near  me,  who  voted  aye  very  loudly.  He  sat  in  the  pew  with  me, 
and  afterwards  told  me  his  nan^e.  His  aye  was  twice  as  loud  as  any  other 
in  the  house.  His  name  wu  Foster.  I  twice  took  hold  of  him  by  the 
arm,  and  said  he  must  not  hollow  so  loud.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ayes, 
he  got  up  on  the  seat,  and,  1  think,  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  forepart  of 
the  pew.  I  was  staading  on  the  floor.  I  was  an  elder  in  the  Assembly. 
Mr.  Foster,  I  understood,  was  an  elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose. 

Croas-examintd  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  was  a  regular  ordained  elder.  I 
said  "Aye!"  I  think,  every  time.  My  commission  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Committee  of  Commissions.  I  can't  tell  whether  all  of  those, 
whose  commissions  had  been  rejected,  voted.  I  know  some  of  them  were 
present:  I  can't  say  I  saw  them  vote,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  did. 
Yes,  I  can  testify  to  one  man's  voting,  and  I  suppose  the  others  voted. 
I  could  not  have  been  expected  to  see  them  all  in  such  a  promiscuous  - 
assembly.  I  have  heard  stated  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the  reversal  of  the 
questions,  which  I  do  not  feel.  I  heard  the  question  reversed,  distinctly, 
on  the  motion  in  regard  to  Dr.  Beman;  distinctly,  on  the  choice  of  clerks; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  reversed,  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Fisher,  in  a 
plain,  distinct  voice, louder  than  usual.  I  have  never  doubted, and  do  not 
now  feel  any  doubt,  as  to  this  point.  I  cannot  say,  that  every  question 
was  reversed,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  questions  on  Dr. 
Beman,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  the  clerks.  I  was  one  range  of  pews  east,  and 
two  or  three  pews  north  of  Mr.  Cleaveland.  He  was  at  the  east  end  of 
bis  pew,  and  I  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  west  end  of  mine.  We  were 
probably  ten,  or  it  might  be  a  dozen  feet  apart  There  is  one  suit  in  my 
name,  among  those  read  from  the  docket  Perhaps  there  are  five — I  was 
not  very  particular  about  that  matter.  I  left  it  to  my  counsel,  and  sup- 
pose he  managed  it  correctly, 

■Mr.  Thomas  Elmea — sworn.  I  belong  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Philadelphia — Mr.  Todd's.  I  was  not  a  commissioner  to  the 
Assembly  of  1S38,  but  a'ttended  at  its  organization.  I  went  in  at  the 
west  door  of  the  house,  from  the  burying-ground,  and  stood  leaning  upon 
the  rail  of  the  pew  opposite  to  the  door.  I  heard  Mr.  Cleaveland's  mo- 
tion very  distinctly  put — the  motion  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take  the 
«fhair.  I  heard  the  afGrmative  very  distinctly,  and  several  negatives — say 
two  or  three — at  a  very  short  interval.  I  stood  pretty  near  the  Modera- 
tor. Dr.  Miller  was  between  Dr.  Elliott  and  me.  Dr.  Elliott  hammered 
and  called  to  order,  and  Dr.  Miller  tried  to  hush  the  noise.  He,put  his 
hand  up  and  wished  to  have  the  tumult  stopped,  and  used  some  expres- 
sion like,  "  Let  them  go  through."  Dr.  Miller,  I  tliink,  stood  up  at  this 
moment:  he  had  before  been  sitting.  This  was  about  the  time  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  endeavouring  to  read  his  paper.  The  tumult  was  the 
calling  to  order,  very  loudly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moderator. 
All  the  noise,  pretty  much,  that  I  heard,  was  in  that  part  of  the  house.  I 
know  the  Rev.  George  Duffield:  he  is  now  in  Detroit,  as  I  understand. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  use  a  cane.  I  have  known  him  b  good 
many  years,  but  have  been  intimate  with  him  only  about  three.  When 
in  Philadelphia,  he  staid  in  my  house  for  some  time,  and  I  never  saw  him 
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use  I  can«.     His  deportment  was  alvnji  reiy  gentlemanly;  I  never 
heard  him  use  coarse  language. 

Croa-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Duffield  prevent 
■t  the  oi^nization  of  the  Aftaembly  of  1S38.  He  did  not  walk  there,  or 
come  away,  with  me.  The  reason  why  I  could  not  hear  all,  distinctly, 
was,  that  there  were  calls  to  order.  The  K^oderator  called  to  order  very 
loudly,  and  thumped  with  his  hammer.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  \ 
spoke  of  tumult  There  was  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  bustla  I  saw  no 
other  noise,  or  moremeat,  until  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  made  his  motion. 
When  that  motion  had  been  put.  Dr.  Beman  rose  and  stepped  into  the 
aisle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  others  rose  and  went  into  it  The  vote  was 
nearly  unanimous.  There  were  two  or  three  noea.  I  did  not  hear  the 
negative  of  the  question  put  distinctly,  but  some  said,  "  No!"  I  did  not 
hear  any  ayes  mixed  with  the  noes.  There  was  a  pretty  loud  burst  of 
ayea,  then  a  few  scattering  ones,  a  short  pause,  and  afterwards  a  few  noes. 
I  heard  Dr.  Mason  nominated  as  clerk,  but  I  do  not  know  by  whom.  I 
•  do  not  recollect  hearing  the  motion  put  I  do  not  know  positively,  but  I 
think  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  I  did  not  hear  it  reversed,  and  I 
don't  think  I  heard  any  noes  on  that  question.  Dr.  Miller  was  between 
me  and  the  Moderator,  sitting  somewhere  near  the  Moderator's  chair. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  was  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  me.  I  would  not  like  to 
say,  that  I  distinctly  saw  Mr.  Cleaveland  when  he  made  his  motion.  I 
had  not  interest  enough  in  the  proceedings  to  charge  my  memory,  I 
can't  say  whether  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  the  question  in  regard  to  the  clerks: 
it  might  have  been  Dr.  Beman.  I  belonged,  at  that  time,  to  the  Congr«- 
gational  Church.  I  was  once  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Assembly  that  met  at  Pittsburg.  I  can  tell  how  I  voted  there.  I 
sympathize  with  those  who  do  right  I  dont  know  what  is  understood 
by  New-school  or  Otd-school.  I  don't  belong  to  either.  Other  people 
must  judge  which  I  belonged  to.  I  profess  to  be  a  Calvinist  I  was  an 
elder  in  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Duffield  was  pastor  of  it 
a  short  time.  During  the  time  I  was  in  that  church,  I  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian; I  have  since  become  a  Congregationalist,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  other  Church.  I  don't  recollect,  that  I  ever  staled,  that 
this  was  a  contest  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregations  lists,  and  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  struggling  for  their  existence.    * 

Mr.  Preston.     Is  this  your  opinion — that  it  is  such  a  struggle? 

Mr.  Meredith  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Elmes.     I  never  did  conceive— 

The  objection  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Elmes.  I  never  did  conceive  it  to  be  so.  I  have  never  thought 
or  stated,  that  that  was  the  real  struggle.  1  joined  a  Congregational 
church  in  Maine,  in  1812.  I  was  ordained  an  elder  in  I82S.  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1815.  Several  years  I  belong- 
ed to  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church.  Two  years  ago,  I  again  entered 
into  connexion  with  the  Congregational  Church.  I  had  been  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  first,  in  Augusta,  Maine.  I  joined  Mr.  Todd's  church,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  of  1837,  after  the  church  was  completed.  It  is  in 
Tenth  street  below  Spruce. 

Set).  James  M.  Davis — sworn,  with  the  uplifted  hand.  1  attended 
at  the  prganization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.     I  remember  Mr.  Cleave- 
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land's  motion.  I  was  standing  half  way  down  the  middle  aisle,  when  he 
rose,  and  heard  his  preparatory  remarks.  I  heard  Mr,  Cleaveland's  mo- 
tion distinctly— the  anirmatiTe  7ery  distinctly,  and  the  reversal  with 
equal  distinctness,  I  heard  from  eight  to  ten  negadre  voices,  and  my 
impression  was,  that  they  came  from  the  quarter  where  the  Old-school 
brethren  sat  I  was  expecting  them  from  that  quarter,  and  think  I  can- 
not be  mistaken.  There  was  considerable  confusion  when  Mr.  Cleave* 
land  commenced.  There  were  calls  to  order  by  the  Moderator,  and  hy 
persons  at  his  left ;  but  they  soon  desisted,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks^ 
the  bouse  was  as  still  as  it  possibly  could  be.  His  last  sentence  has  been 
repeated  by  every  witness.  When  he  made  his  motion,  the  house  wsa  very 
still:  all  the  noise  had  subsided  by  that  time  I  am  a  clergyman,  and  preach 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fairmount  Previously,  I  have  preach- 
ed in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Manayunk.  These  churches  be< 
long  to  the  Third  Presbytery,   I  entirely  sympathize  with  theNew-schooL 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Preston.  I  heard  the  reversal  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  distinctly  as  the  affirmative,  but  it  w^  more  rapid.  J  think  it 
was  distinct  enough  for  every  one  in  the  house  to  have  heard  it,  if  dispos* 
ed  to  bear,  as  I  was.  An  individual  might  have  made  so  much  noise, 
that  he  could  not  hear.  It  was  put  when  the  house  was  the  quietest.  I 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  Br.  Beman  came  out  of  the  pew  di- 
rectly by  my  side:  I  could  have  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
Kt  the  question,  on  the  appointment  of  clerks,  while  standing  directly 
me.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  did  not  vote.  I  am 
connected  with  Mr.  McClelland,  one  of  the  relators  in  this  case :  he  is 
my  father-in-law.  I  stated  this  to  Mr.  Randall.  He  told  me  it  was  no 
objection.  I  was  licensed  by  a  Congre^tional  Association,  but  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery.  I  was  bom  in  New  England,  and  received  my 
Theological  education  at  New  Haven.  I  continued  in  my  position  near 
Dr.  Beman,  until  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  and  went  away  from  the 
church  among  those  who  acted  with  him.  I  recollect  some  noise  on  the 
■nnouacement  of  one  or  two  of  the  motions,  and  a  good  deal,  when  Dr. 
Fisher  announced  the  adjournment  Then  there  was  considerable  clap- 
ing  and  some  hissing.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Gilbert  my  relationship  to 
'r.  McClelland,  and  he  said  that  he  would  tell  Mr.  Randall. 

Bev.  Daniel  W,  Latkrop — neorn.  I  attended  the  Assembly  of 
I8S8,  as  a  commissioner  from  Lorain  Presbytery,  in  the  Synod  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  one  of  the  exscinded  Sjmods.  I  came  as  a  minister, 
I  heard  Mr.  Gleaveland  make  his  remarks,  and  heard  the  substance  of  his 
motion,  with  perfect  distinctness.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory 
remarks,  he  moved,  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  my  impression 
is;  or,  that  he  should  take  the  chair.  He  stated  the  question  in  an  audi- 
ble voice,  louder  than  usual  He  put  both  the  affirmative,  and  the 
negative,  and  there  were  some  negative  votes;  one  of  them  my  own. 
I  don't  recollect  any  others  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  was  on  the 
east  aisle.  Some  two  or  three  of  the  noes  Were  in  front  of  me, 
and  the  rest  were  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  house.  My  recollec- 
tion of  tile  noise  that  I  heard  is,  that  it  consisted  principally  of  cries 
of  order,  from  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  the  house,  with  some 
from  the  south-east  They  came,  chiefly,  from  near  the  Moderator, 
end  from  wast  of  him.  I  heard  no  noise,  or  confusion,  in  the  vici- 
23 
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nity  of  Mr.  Cleavehnd.  With  the  exception  of  htmsetf,  and  the  others 
who  proposed  questions,  all  were  silent,  until  he  called  for  the  ayes ;  then 
there  was  a  distinct  and  loud  response.  There  was  no  other  noise  in 
that  vicinity  than  the  one  alluded  to.  There  was  one  aye  louder  than 
the  rest  The  reason  why  I  know  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  question, 
is,  that  I  voted  in  the  ne^tive.  I  recollect  the  reasons  1  had  for  so  doing. 
I  saw  the  gentleman,  from  whom  I  supposed  the  loud  aye  came :  he  was 
an  elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose.  Foster  was  his  name.  It 
was  not  Dr.  Beecher. 

Croaa-examined  by  Mr.  Preston,  I  voted  in  the  negative,  on  the 
first  question.     I  did  not  also  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr,  Preston.  You  have  spoken  of  your  reasons  for  voting  in  the  ne- 
gative: what  were  those  reasons? 

Mr.  Randall,  Is  that  a  proper  question — what  the  m9tives  of  the 
witness  were?  ' 

Judge  Sogers.  The  fact  that  the  witness  did  vote  is  evidence,  but 
bis  reasons  for  voting  in  a  particular  way  are  not 

Mr.  HubbeU.  Your  Honour  will  please  to  note  an  exception  to  this 
decision. 

Mr.  Preston.  With  submission  to  your  Honour's  opinion,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  do  not  now  ask  for  general  reasnna:  the  object  of  the 
question  is  to  discover  whethei'  there  was  not  a  preconcerted  plan  that 
•ome  of  the  New-school  should  vote  in  the  negative. 

The  counsel  for  the  relators  withdrew  their  objection. 

Mr.  Lathrop.  I  arrived  in  the  city,  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  and  had  no  opportunity  tot 
consultation  with  eilher  party,  or  any  school,  except  with  two  or  three 
persons,  whom  I  fell  in  with  on  my  way  to  the  committee-room  of  the 
clerks.  I  had  no  intimation  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  organization  of  the 
Assembly,  from  any  gentleman  in  the  city,  or  on  my  way.  I  went  to 
the  house,  at  the  usual  time,  and  found  a  seat  as  I  could.  My  attention 
was  very  much  absorbed,  during  the  religious  exercises,  by  what  seemed 
the  peculiar  character  of  those  services,  and  I  was  deeply  pondering,  and 
was  very  much  affected  by  them.  This  continued,  until  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sub.wquenl  proceedings.  When  Mr.  C lea v eland  rose, 
and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator,  this  did  not  strike  me  as  the 
course  I  should  like  to  pursue.  That  was  the  simple,  and  only,  reason 
for  voting  aa  I  did — in  the  negative.  I  believe  I  voted  aye  on  all  the 
subsequent  questions,  excepting  the  first  nomination  of  clerks — as  to  this, 
I  am  not  positive.  My  commission  had  been  rejected  by  Dr.  McDowell. 
I  think,  that  on  my  way,  or  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  committee-room,  I 
gave  it  into  the  bands  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  similarly  treated-^! 
mink  it  was  Mr.  Squier.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  had  not  the  commission 
at  the  time.  I  have  no  stronger  assurance,  in  regard  to  this  point,  than  in 
regard  to  the  other.  I  think  1  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Squier.  I  subsequently 
iat  with  the  body,  that  adjourned  to  the  church  on  Washington  Square.  I 
acted,  in  that  Assembly,  in  the  Committee  of  Overtures,  but  on  no  other 
standing  committee.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  was  on  any  other  com- 
mittee. I  think  I  was  not  on  the  committee  to  revise  the  minutes.  I 
think  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  form  a  Pastoral  Letter.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  being  on  a  committee  to  prepare  a  minute  of  the 
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OT^nlEfttion  nf  the  Assembly.  My  impreMion  ia,  Ihst  there  was  such  a 
committee.  My  recollection  is  not  distinct  in  regard  to  this  point,  hut  such 
id  my  impression.  I  can't  tell  how  often  I  have  sat  inlhe  Assembly;  I  think 
about  eight  times.  One  session  I  sat  as  a  committee-man — the  Beuion  of 
1820.  I  came  to  that  Asaembly,  of  which  Dr.  John  McDowell  was  chosen 
Moderator,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford,  Synod  of  Western  Reserve, 
then,  now,  and  ever,  e  good,  thorough  Old-school  Presbytery.  My  com- 
mission was  questioned,  and  discussed  a  long  while;  and  the  previous  Mo- 
derator, seeing  that  the  discussion  was  likely  to  occupy  considerable  lime, 
asked  me,  if  1  would  not  wave  my  right  to  have  the  question  decided 
before  a  new  Moderator  had  been  chosen,  and  I  did  so.  Afterwards,  my 
seat  was  given  to  me.  I  was,  iirst,  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  I  was  born,  that  being  the  only  church 
in  the  parish.  I  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Rev.  John  McDowell, 
and  his  associates,  in  a  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey.  Afterwards,  I  be- 
longed to  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg,  in  which  1  remained  until  detached 
from  it,  in  1337.  I  have  sent  repqrU  of  the  progress  of  this  trial  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  YorkJournal  of  Commerce,  and  have  seen  two  of  them 
publiflhed.  The  reports  in  that  paper  are  from  my  hand.  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  editor's. 

Mr.  Sandall.  In  the  case  of  Duncan,  against  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Green,  one  of  the  Respondents  in  this  case,  was  examined, 
and  I  propose,  now,  to  read  his  testimony.  It  has  been  intimated,  that  an 
objection  will  he  made.     I  offer  it  as  the  confessions  of  a  party. 

The  counsel  for  the  respondents  objected. 
Mr.  Randall.     I  withdrasv  the  offer. 

The  next  evidence — Minutes  (Old-school)  of  1638 — the  minute  of  the 
organization  of  the  Assembly. 

"  The  General  AaKmblr  oT  Ifie  Preah;tPTian  Church,  in  the  United  StatM  oT  Am»- 
rici,  met  agreeablj  to  appaintinent,  in  the  Seventh  Pri  rbytnriiQ  Church,  in  the  citj  of 
Philadelphia,  on  'I'huredaf,  rhe  17(h  di;  of  May,  A.  D.  1838.  it  11  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  and 
VH  opened  with  a  sermon  by  th"  Re?.  David  Elliott,  D,  D,,  the  Moderator  of  the  lirt 
AMemblf,  from  Iiaiafa  60. 1.  >ATise,  ahine,  lor  ihy  light  te  come,  and  the  fflorf  of  the 
Lord  ii  risen  upon  ihee.' 

"  After  the  Benaon,  the  Moderator  |f«ve  nolice  tliat  as  .sonn  as  the  benediction  waa 
pronounced,  he  would  take  ilie  chair,  and  proceed  to  the  orfranization  of  the  Anemblf, 
The  benedirtiun  being'  pronnunced,  the  Moderator  took  the  chair,  ond  having  opened  the 
meeting  with  piTer,  called  upon  the  Permanent  Clerk  to  report  the  roll, 

••ThH  Rev.  William  Patton,  ■  mamher  of  the  Third  Preabftery  of  New  York,  roM 
BadBski'd  leave  loiil&r  c»rlain  Tesolatlone  which  he  held  in  hia  hand. 

"The  Moderator  dpi:lBri>d  the  request  at  thai  time  to  be  out  of  order,  aa  the  first  hu^ 
ncas  was  th^  report  rf  the  Clerks. 

"Dr.  Palton  appealed  rrnm  the  deciaion.     The  mod  era  tor  declared  the  appeal,  for  Iba 
reason  already  i4ated,  to  best  that  time  out  of  order.     Dr.  Patt'm  stated  thai  the  lesolu-     ' 
lii)ii«  Titled  to  the  formation  of  the  roll,  and  began  to  read  the  same;  but  being  called 
to  order,  took  his  seat. 

"The  Perfnanent  Clerk,  from  the  Standing  Committee  ofCommiiaiona,  reported  thai 
the  following  pprwna,  present,  have  been  dulj  appointed,  and  are  enrolled  bb  Commit 
aionera  to  ihe  General  Aasenibly,  and  laid  tbeir  commieeions  on  the  table,  viz." 

(Here  follows  the  roll.) 

"The  Committee  oF CoinmicsioDS  further  reported  that  the  Rev.  Robert  G,  Thomp- 
Mn,  of  Iha  Presbytery  of  Bedford ;  Rev,  Adam  Millar,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montroso ; 
and  Mr.  Jamee  Klliott,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbytery  of  Richland,  have  aiited  to  the 
commit  lee  that  they  were  appointed  by  their  respective  Presbyteries,  but  have  tiM  their 
comitiias)iHU< ;  that  the  commission  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cunningham,  a  ruling  alder  from 
'   tliB  Preabyter;  of  New  Castle,  wants  the  signatur*  of  the  Moderator;  and  that  Uia 
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commiMionof  RfiT.Ephnim  P.  Bradford,  oT  the  PreBbylery  of  LoDdoiiden7i  wants  the 
■igiiBtura  of  the  Clerk. 

"  Tbev  furlher  reported  that  the  Rev.  David  R.  Preeton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  a 
raljiig  eUer,  appeared  before  the  committee  with  regular  commiflaions  from  the  Pres* 
bfterj  of  Greenbrier,  which  conunisaiona  were  accompanied  with  an  alteated  eitrnct 
mm  the  miautea  of  the  SjDod  of  Virginia,  certifying  that  said  Preabyterj  was  r^Q- 
Urlj  constituted  bj  the  Sjaoi  of  Virginia,  October  lOih,  1B37.    ' 

"  The  documenta  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  inforiDal  cases,  were  hid 
OD  the  table  by  the  Pernianeot  Clerk. 

"  After  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  CoTnmiMJona  had  been  read,  tlie  Moderator 
■tated  that  the  Commisnoneis  whoee  commiasiona  had  been  examined,  and  whose  names 
bad  beeo  enrolled,  were  to  be  conaideied  aa  membere  of  this  Aasembly ;  and  added  that 
if  there  were  any  Commiaaionere  preseat  from  the  Preabyteriea  belonging  to  the  Pree- 
bjterisD  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  namea  bad  not  been  enrolled, 
then  was  the  time  fur  preeenting  their  commiseionfL 

"Dr.  Masoaroae,  aa  be  said,  to  offer  a  resolution  to  'complete  tbe  roll,'  by  adding 
tbe  namea  of  certain  commisaioners,  who,  be  aaid,  had  oiered  their  commiaeiooa  to  the 
derkih  and  bad  been  by  them  refiiaed.  The  Moderator  inquired  if  they  were  from 
Preabyteriee  belonging  to  the  Asaemhly,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  last  year?  Dr.  Ma- 
•M  replied  that  they  were  from  Presbyteries  belonging  to  tbe  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva, 
QeDaaee,  and  tbe  western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  then  stated  tbat  the  motion  was 
OotoTonler  at  this  time.  Dr.  Mason  appealed  from  the  deciaion  of  the  Moderator; 
whteh  a|^>eal,  alao,  the  Moderator  declared  to  be  out  of  order,  and  repeated  the  call  for 
oommisaioiis  liom  Prssbyteries  in  connexion  with  the  Assembly. 

"The  Rev.  HilesP.  S<^uier,  amemberof  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  then  roae  and 
■tated  that  he  had  a  commiasion  from  the  Presbytery  ofGeneva,  which  he  bad  presented 
to  diectnksiwho  refused  to  receive  it,  and  that  he  now  offered  it  to  the  Assembly,  and 
^imed  hie  right  to  his  seat  Tbe  Hoderaior  inquired  if  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  was 
within  the  boundsoftheBynodofGeneva.  Mr.  Squierreplied  that  it  was.  Tbe  Mo- 
derator aaid:  "  Then  we  do  not  know  you,  sir,"  and  declared  the  application  out  of  order. 
Hr.  Cleaveland  then  rose  and  began  to  read  a  paper,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  heard, 
wheo  the  Moderator  called  him  to  order.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  however,  notwiihetnnding 
the  call  to  order  waa  repeated  by  iha  Moderator,  persisted  in  the  reading.  During 
whiefa,  tfao  Rev.  Joshua  Moore,  frjm  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  presented  a  eom- 
mianoB,  which  being  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  Mr.  Moore  waa  en- 
rolled, and  took  his  seat, 

"It  was  then  moved  toamwint  a  Committee  of  Elections  to  which  the  iDformal  com- 
miaaiDDa  might  be  referreo.  But  the  reading  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  still  continuinir,  the 
Uoderator,  having  in  vain  again  called  lo  order,  took  his  seat,  and  the  residue  of  the 
Assembly  remaining  silent,  the  business  was  suspended  during  the  abort  but  painful 
scene  of  coafusion  and  diaorder  which  cneued.  After  which,  and  the  acton  therein 
having  left  the  hooae,  the  Aasembly  resumed  ite  businesa. 

"  On  motion, 

"The  caaea  of  Messrs.  Thompamt,  Millar,  Elliott,  Cunninghsm,  Bradford,  Preston, 
tnd  Beard,  and  the  documenta  concerning  them,  wars  retbrr«l  to  Mesars.  Culbertaon, 
J.  L.  R.  Davies,  and  Hugh  Campbell,  as  a  Committee  of  Elections. 

"The  Rev.  Williams.  Plumer  waa  unanimously  elected  Moderator;  and  tbe  Rev. 
Elias  W.  Crane  was  unanimously  elected  temporary  clerk. 

"  Tbe  Committee  of  Elections  reported  tbat  tbe  following  persons,  whose  cases  had 
been  submitted  to  them,  were  regularly  appointed  commieaioners  to  this  Assembly,  and 
ncommeaded  tbat  they  be  severally  admitted  to  seaia,  viz;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Thompaon, 
of  the  Preabyterv  of  Bedford;  Mr.  Jamea  Elliott,  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbytery  erf' Rich- 
land; Mr.  John  W,  Cunningham,  ruling  elder  of  the  Presl^tery  of  New  Castle;  tbe 
Rev,  Ephraim  P.  Bradford,  and  Rev.  David  R.  Prestm,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  ruling 
elder,  from  the  Presbylerj  of  Greenbrier;  they  further  reported  tbat  the  Rev.  .\(tam 
Millar,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  did  not  appear  before  the  committee. 

"Tbecaaeof  theCororoiwionera  from  the  Presbytery  of  Greenbrier  was  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  of  Elections;  and  that  part  of  their  report  relative  to  Messrs.  Thomp- 
aon, EllkM,  Cunuingham,  and  Bradford,  was  adopted,  and  it  wasordered  that  their  names 
be  ineerted  in  the  roll.    These  Commissioners  look  their  seals. 

"And  then  the  Aaeembly  adjourned  lill  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock. 

"  Concluded  with  prayer." 
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Mr.  BandalL  We  offer,  also,  the  whole  of  the  statistical  table  append- 
ed to  the  same  Minutes,  but  without  reading,  as  it  occupies  forty  or  hfty 
pages. 

The  last  evidence  offered,  was  certain  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
mainuBcript  minutes  of  some  of  the  earlier  Assemblies,  going  to  prore  the 
same  point  on  which  similar  evidence  had  before  been  extracted  from  the 
printed  minutes — that  it  had  been  customary,  in  the  Assembly,  to  deter- 
mine contested  rights  of  membership,  previously  to  the  choice  of  a  Mode- 
rator.    Merely  the  references  are  given. 

Foil.  p.  2G.— Vol.  II.  pp.  104,  303.— Fb/.  Ill  p.  378.— Vol.  IK 
pp.  198,  253. 

Here  the  testimony  for  the  Relators  closed. 
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Mr.  Hubbell.  We  offei"  the  whole  of  the  New-school  Minutes  as  evi- 
dence against  the  Relators. 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  desire  to  know  the  particular  parts  which  are  re- 
lied on,  and  for  what  purpose. 

Mr.  HubbelL     Every  part 

Mr.  Meredith.     We  object  to  the  offer  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  These  minutes  contain  repeated  contradictions  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Meredith.    Will  the  counsel  be  good  enough  to  point  them  out? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  To  do  that  I  must  make  a  speech  upon  the  subject 
You  have  the  advantage  of  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  make  no  objection  to  these  minutes,  if  offered  to 
contradict  our  witnesses,  in  matters  brought  out  on  the  examination  in 
chief;  but  as  contradictory  of  their  evidence  on  cross-examination,  as  to 
collateral  matters,  they  are  inadmissable. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  I  offer  in. evidence,  according  to  our  agreement,  the 
whole  of  the  Minutes  of  the  body  that  met,  in  1838,  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church:  We  see  contradictions  of  the  testimony  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  Relators,  in  every  line.  A  part  of  these  minutes  has  already 
been  given  ontheoUier  side — that  relating  to  the  election  of  trustees;  and 
we  have  given  a  part  of  the  Pastoral  Letter.  Now  we  desire  to  offer  the 
rest 

Mr.  Meredith.  The  thing  would  be  simplified  if  my  learned  friend 
would  give  us  an  example  of  the  contradictions  which  he  alludes  to. 

Judge  Rogers.  Hereafter,  I  shall  admit  what  is  evidence,  and  what 
is  not  1  shall  reject 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  are  very  glad  of  our  minutes'  being  read,  but  not 
to  contradict  our  witnesses,  as  to  collateral  facts  brought  out  on  cross-ex- 
amination. 

Judge  Sogers.    You  both  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  now  understand  it  then  for  the  first  time.  I  under- 
stand, that  the  testimony  is  offered  to  contradict  our  evidence,  and  not 
stttemeats  as  to  collateral  facts.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  such  a  declara- 
tioD  from  the  opposite  part;. 
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Mr.  Hubbelt.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  u  to  whtt 
facts  are  collateral. 

Mr.  Meredith.    That  your  Honour  must  decide. 

Mr.  HuhbelL     In  whatever  your  Honour  decides  we  shall  acquiesce, 

Judge  Rogers.  Gentlemen,  I  can't  see  how  you  differ.  I  hate  these 
sweepings  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Hubhell.  As  the  opposite  co'.msel  have  exacted  an  explanation 
from  us,  we  ask  the  same  from  them. 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  stated  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made,  what  parta 
we  gave  in  evidence — the  minute  of  the  organization,  Ind  the  statisUcal 
table  at  the  end.     These  are  all  to  which  we  shall  refer. 

(The  Pastoral  Letter  from  these  Minutes  has  been  already  given.  We 
here  insert  the  minute  of  the  organization. } 

H'twttt  iNeiD-tchool)  l83S,p,  035  rt  itq. 

"  The  General  AMembly  of  the  Prpabjlarian  Church  in  Ihe  United  Siatei  oF  America 
■Del,  SKreeably  to  appoinrmeDt,  in  the  Seventh  Prpsbyterian  Church,  in  th^  cily  of 
Philadslphii,  onthfl  third  Thuradiy  orMRf.IBSS  at  II  o'clock,  A.  M.,  «iid  was  opened 
With  1  aermoD  by  the  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  S>.,  Muderator  of  the  list  Aneinbljr,  from 
Im.  Ix.  1:  'Ariae,  ahine,  for  ihy  light  in  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ia  riaen  upon 
thee.' 

"  After  publk  worehtp.  the  Moderilor  of  the  last  Assembly  anooanced  frnn  the 
desk,  that  immedialely  alter  the  benediction,  the  Mnderator  would  lake  the  chair  oa 
the  Dour  of  the  church,  and  the  AsMmbly  would  then  be  conalituted. 

"After  Ihe  heoedictkin,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Aaaeuibiy  took  the  chair  and  opeit. 
ed  the  cneelinjr  with  prayer. 

>'  'I'he  Rrt.  William  PaHon,  D.  D.,  from  the  Third  Preiibytery  of  New  York,  then 
roae,  and  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions." 

(Then  follow  the  resolutions  before  inserted — ^ntep.  51.) 

"  The  Moderator  daclared  him  (o  be  oat  of  order,  and  refuaed  to  allow  tbem  to  be 
read.  Dr.  Patlon  then  stated  that  he  was  very  deiirojs  to  have  them  put  and  passed 
upon  without  remark  or  debate.  The  Moderator  again  declared  them  out  of  order,  •■ 
the  next  busineea  was  the  report  of  the  cteilcsupon  the  roM.  Dr.  Patton  then  appealed 
fmm  the  decision  of  the  ch*ir.  The  appeal  waa  aeconded,  and  the  Moderator  declared 
the  Bpuesl  to  be  out  of  order,  and  refuaed  to  put  it,  and  directed  the  clerk  to  make  hta 
report  upon  [he  roll.  Dr.  Patton  then  declared  to  Ihe  Moderator  that  the  paper  he 
wished  read  had  reUtinn  to  forming  the  roll.  The  Moderator  then  ataied  that  be  waa 
out  iif  order,  aa  the  dark  was  on  the  floor;  whereupon  the  Moderator  waa  reminded  by 
Dr.  Paitnn  that  he  bad  the  floor  before  the  clerk.  The  Moderator  directed  the  clerk 
to  proceed  with  the  report  on  the  roll,  and  Dr.  Patton  thereupon  took  hie  seat. 

"  The  report  of  the  clerks  of  the  last  Aawmbly  npnn  the  roll  was  then  read  by  the 
Rev.  John  M,  Krebs,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  last  Awembly,  and  was  aa  follows :" 

(Then  comes  the  roll.) 

"  The  reading  of  the  report  bein^  finished,  the  Uodentor  announced  that  if  there 
were  commieaioners  from  soy  Presbyteries  of  the  Ptesbyierian  Church  who  bad  not 
been  enrolled,  then  was  the  proper  time  to  make  application  to  have  their  namet  pel 
npon  the  roll. 

"Thereupon  the  Rev.  Erakine  Msson,  D.  D.,  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  rose  and  offered  the  fallowing  resolution : 

" '  RttolvBd,  That  the  roll  be  now  completed  by  adding  the  name*  of  all  the  commi»> 
sionera  now  present  from  the  eeveral  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of 
Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve.' 

"  And  stated  that  the  commissioners  from  the  Presbyteiies  therein  named  had  offered 
their  commissions  to  the  clerks,  who  bad  refuaed  to  receive  them.  The  Moderalnr 
asked  Dr.  Mason  if  they  were  from  Presbyteriee  connected  with  the  Aaaembly  of  183T 
at  the  close  of  its  aession.  Dr.  Meaoo  replied  that  they  were  from  Presbyteries  within 
Ihe  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Dtica,  Genera,  GeneMO,  and  tfaa  Westara  Reserve.    The 
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Hodentor  then  itited  thit  the^  coold  not  be  received.    Dr.  Uaioii  then  foiDtlly  teiH 
dered  the  comminiaiM  of  comniinJaneiB  rrnm — " 

(Next  come  the  names  of  the  Presbyteries  within  the  four  disowned 
Synods,  with  the  commissioners  from  each.) 

"  And  demanded  that  Ihe;  be  put  upon  the  nilt.  The  reaolntton  me  seconded.  The 
ModiTSlnr  declared  it  out  of  order.  Dr.  Muon  [ben  ntd,  that  with  the  frreatest  n>Bpect 
for  the  chair,  he  must  appeal  from  that  decUinn.  The  appeal  nuaeeoDded,  TbeM> 
deratnr  declared  the  appeal  out  of  order,  and  reruaed  to  put  iL 

*■  The  Rev.  MileaP.  Squier,  from  the  Prfsbylerjof  Geneva,  then  nwe  and  oddreved 
ths  chairt  atating  ihat  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Pieshy tei;  of  Genati,  whioh  h« 
hid  presented  to  ihs  clerk.",  who  re/uaed  to  receive  it,  and  h^  deinaDded  his  right  to 
his  seat  and  required  his  oama  to  be  enrolled.  The  Ucderaler  lafaed  him  if  the  Prei- 
bjtery  of  Geneva  was  within  the  Syniid  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Bqnier  replied  thai  it  was 
within  the  boands  of  the  S^nod  of  Geneva.  The  Moderator  then  eaid,  '  We  do  not 
know  youi'and  refused  the  demand,  declarititi  it  out  or  order. 

"  These  repeated  refuuls  of  the  Moderaior  and  clerka  of  the  Generst  AMeOibty  of 
1937  to  perform  tbe  duties  df  their  renpeclive  offices,  in  the  organizsiion  of  the  Gen^ 
lal  Aseembl;  of  1B38,  (ill  ita  own  officers  shoulit  be  sppnimed,  Ihua  impediBg  ths  cotw 
stitutionsl  progren  of  buaineee,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Cleavelaocl,  of  the  Presbjterj  of  De- 
trnil,  rose  and  staled  in  substance  IB  follows: — that  as  the  Commissioners  lo  tbe  Gene- 
ral Asaembl;  for  1838,  from  a  Isr^  number  of  Preebjterieis  had  been  Tefuaed  ihelf 
•eats;  and  as  we  hail  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  s  constitnCioDSl 
organization  of  the  Asaemhlf  must  be  secured  at  this  lime  and  in  this  place,  he  trusted 
it  would  not  be  considered  asin  act  of  discourteej,  but  merely  ass  matter  of  necessity,  if 
we  now  proceed  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  for  1838,  in  the  fewest  words,  the 
shortest  time,  and  with  ihe  least  interruption  practicable.  He  therefore  moved  that 
Dr.  Bmnan,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  be  Moderaior  to  preside  till  a  new  Moders- 
tor  be  chosen.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson  from  tlie  Pre*' 
byter^  of  Cincinnati,  and  no  other  person  being  noioinatid,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bemsn  waa 
naanimDualy  appointed  such  Moderator. 

"  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Rev.  Erakioe  Hnson,  D.D.  from  the  8d 
Preabytery  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  from  tbe  Presbytery  of  V/})- 
migton,  be  clerks  pro  tempore ;  and  no  other  porsons  being  put  in  Domination,  they 
were  u[>animoui>ly  appointed. 

"Thefollowingis  the  roll  of  the  General  Assembly  as  completed  by  the  clerks :" 
(Then  cornea  the  whole  roll.) 

"The  Rev.  Samuel  Fiaher,  D.D.  of  Ihe  Presbytery  of  Newark,  was  nominated  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  no  other  person  being  put  in  nominatioD,  he 
WSB  chosen  by  a  very  larf^e  majority.  The  Rev^  Dr.  Beman  thereupon  announced  to 
Dr.  Fisher  that  he  was  duty  elected  Moderstor  of  the  Genersl  Assembly;  and  on  leav- 
ing the  chair,  informed  him  that  he  was  lo  be  governed  in  bis  office  by  the  rules  of  the 
General  Assembly  herealter  to  be  adopted. 

"The  Rev.  Erakine  Mason,  D.D  was  then  Chosen  Stated  Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  Gilbert  Pernisnent  Clerk  of  the  Genersl  Assembly. 

"The following  notice  had  been  previnualy  delivered  to.theRev. Dr.  Beman! 

"  ■  Resolution  of  the  Trusters  of  the  7lh  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  adopted  May  7th,  1888. 

"'  ilrsDlve^,  That  the  General  AsKmbly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  la  to 
convene  io  Philadelphia  on  the  17ih  inst.  and  which  shall  be  organized  under  ths  di- 
reotba  of  the  Moderator,  and  clerks,  officiating  during  the  meeting  of  the  Isat  Aasem- 
blyt  ihsll  have  the  use  of  the  Seventh  Preshyterisn  church  during  their  sessions,  to  the 
eselnnon  of  every  other  Assembly  or  Convention  which  may  be  or^'snized  during  the 
Miae  period  of  time. 

(Signed)  JAMES  SCHOTT, 

President  of  the  Bmrd  ofTrustee^' 

■■  It  waa  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Genersl  Assembly  now  adjourn  to  meet  forth- 
with in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  First  Preabyteriao  Church  in  this  city.  The  motion 
to  adjourn  wis  carried  unsnimously. 

»  The  Moderator  then  audibly  announced  that  the  Genersl  Assembly  was  so  ad- 
joumed,  and  gave  notice  that  any  CommiMlonera  who  had  not  presented  their  Commis- 
iiona  should  do  so  st  the  First  Preshyierisn  church. 

"The  AMsniblj  being  sffain  met  at  the  LnAan  Room  of  tbe  First  Preabytsrian 
eburch.  Dr.  Pitton  again  oAred  his  preamble  and  resolutions,  as  follows,  which  were 
noaDimtnsly  adopted  l"*  , 

-■- — a''^ 
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(The  ume  is  before  inserted — ^nte,p.  51.) 

"  Comminioaa  were  cdled  for,  and  commitied  to  the  hasdi  of  the  SUIed  and  Peina- 
DBDt  Clerki. 

■*  Adjourned  to  meet  in  this  plice  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"Coucluded  with  prayer." 

The  depoailion  of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  dated  February  86th,  1839,  wa« 
then  oSered.  The  counsel  for  the  relators  objecting  to  certain  parts  of 
it,  the  Court,  after  reading  the  deposition,  decided  that  the  portion  relat- 
ing to  the  occurrences  at  the  time  of  the  organization  were  admissible, 
but  that  the  other  portions  were  not 

Mr.  Hubbell,  requested  his  Honour  to  note  an  exception,  and  withdrew 
the  offer,  declining  to  present  the  deposition  in  a  mutilated  form. 

Mr.  Boardman — re-cailed.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  serenl 
witneues  examined  this  morning,  in  regard  to  the  noise  made  by  the  Old- 
school  party.  Ttieir  statements  are  altogether  counter  to  my  own  strong 
impression  of  the  case,  and  as  to  myself,  are  entirely  unfounded.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  no  stamping,  or  scraping  with  the  feet, 
in  my  neighbourhood,  or  any  other  indecorous  conduct.  There  may  have 
been  one  or  two  calls  to  order,  but  the  calls  came  chiefly  from  the  Mo- 
derator and  those  in  his  vicinity.  I  heard  nothing  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gemmell,  that  this  was  pretty  conduct  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 

No  cross-examination. 

Dr.  Phillipa — re-ealUd.  Mr.  Boardman  sat  ia  the  same  pew  with 
me,  or  in  an  adjoining  one.  I  am  positive  that  he  made  no  noise,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  unbecoming  in  his  manner.  There  was  no  scrap- 
ing or  stamping  in  our  vicinity.  There  were  calls  to  order,  in  which  I 
joined.  I  recollect  that  at  some  time  during  the  proceedings  of  the  New- 
school  party,  Mr.  Boardman  remarked  to  me,  "How  true  it  is,  that  whom 
God  has  determined  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad."  He  did  not  use  the 
Latin  words,  '■  Quern  Deus  vult,8ia,"  but  the  translation. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Lowrie — re-called,  I  did  not  observe  Mr.  Boardman's  position 
at  all.  From  what  he  says,  I  think  I  must  have  been  in  the  pew  adjoin- 
ing his.  I  sat  next  the  door  of  the  pew.  I  heard  no  coughing  in  my 
nei^bourhood :  certainly  there  was  no  legislative  coughing.  Ther^  was 
no  stamping  or  scraping  in  that  part  of  the  house,  and  no  calls,  excepting 
calls  to  order. 

Ab  cross-examinalioTi. 

Mr.  tSuchincloss — re-called.  I  was  close  by  Mr.  Boardman,  and  nei- 
ther saw  or  heard  any  stamping,  scraping,  or  rubbing  in  that  vicinity. 

No  cross-examination. 

Mr,  Krebs — re-called.  In  giving  my  testimony,  I  omitted  one  point 
Dr.  MasoD  stated,  that  he  heard  the  wme  of  John  Boynton  from  my  lips, 
and  was  surprised  at  it,  as  he  was  not  present  No  commission  with  his 
name  upon  it,  was  ever  handed  to  meg  his  name  was  never  on  my  roll, 
and  I  never  uttered  it 

I  wish  also  to  explain  one  ibing  in  my  testimony,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Joshua  Moore.  I  said,  that  the  minute  waa  incorrect,  as  lo  the  precise 
point  of  time  when  he  presented  his  commission,  and  was  enrolled.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  was  an  interval  between  hia  first  appearance,  and  his  pte^ 
senting  his  commission,  which  he  sent  after  to  his  lodgings. 

Here  the  testimony  closed. 
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SATURDAY  MORNrNG,  Mahch  16tk— 10  o'cmck. 

Before  addressing  Ihe  jury,  I  beg  leave  to  request,  that  your  Honour 
will  take  upon  your  notes  a  few  references  to  points  on  which  my  col- 
lea^e  intends  to  insist  I  shall  not  myself  dwell  upon  any  authorities 
in  the  course  of  my  argument 

Angtll  and  Jlmea  on  Corporations,  247,  8,  253,  275,  8,  219,  877, 
844,5. 

I  am  very  glad,  gentlemen  of  the  jul-y,  that  in  discharging  my  duty  to 
the  relators  in  this  suit,  I  stand  in  a  court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  I  am 
glad  on  your  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  others.  In  this  State,  the  law  of 
corporations,  governed  as  it  is  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  is  so  well 
settled,  so  clearly  determined,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  length- 
ened exposition  of  it,  or  to  cite  numerous  authorities.  The  question 
which  you  are  to  decide  is  solely  a  question  of  fact:  the  law  applicable  to 
the  facts  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  The  controversy  in  which  wc 
are  en^ged,  is,  however^ne  of  a  very  peculiar  nature — peculiar  as  re- 
gards the  intcrexis  involved,  the  number  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  depth  of  feeling  which  it  has  excited.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  an 
unexampled  controversy:  unfortunately  there  have  been  but  too  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Parties  have  but  too  often  divided  religious 
corporations,  and  been  obliged  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  decision  of 
courts  of  law. 

There  is  one  Uiing  which  I  beg  you  to  observe  in  the  outset:  it  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  case.  The  plaintiffs  in  this  suit  do  not  come 
into  court,  as  a  party  desiring  to  deprive  another  of  any  of  its  rights  or 
privileges.  We  have  not  thought  to  exclude  any  portion  of  our  brethren, 
without  tri.ll,  much  less  without  accusation,  from  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion. We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  any  other  body  claiming  that  title.  We  do  not  contend  for  a 
power  like  that  exercised  by  our  brethren  of  the  opposite  party — the 
power  of  deciding  by  our  single  ipte  dixit,  by  a  judgment  given  ex  ca- 
thedra, who  are,  and  who  are  not,  Presbyterians;  and  this  without  leav- 
ing any  chance  of  redress  to  the  party  thus  judged,  if  wronged  by  th« 
deciaion.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we,  at  all  events,  do  not  arrogate  to 
oarselves  the  right  of  seizing  and  confiscating  the  property  of  others  at 
our  will.  We  merely  stand  in  the  defence  of  our  own  rights — our 
own  rights  of  property,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  our  Christian 
privileges,  and  our  Christian  communion.  I  speak  thus  of  property,  not 
that  it  is  that  for  which  we  are  here  contending,  but  because  the  opposite 
party  have  chosen  so  to  represent  the  case  in  this  respect,  as  to  prejudice  ' 
your  minds,  and  throw  a  false  colouring  over  the  controversy.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  in  re^rd  to  this  matter  will  conduce  to  a  right  under* 
standing  of  the  cose. 
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You  have  heard  it  stated,  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  our  opponents  to 
affect,  ID  the  least,  our  rights  of  property,  but  that  they  are  willing  to 
share  with  us  the  funds  of  the  Church.  Here  are  the  terms  of  compro- 
mise which  are  offered  to  us.  "We,"  say  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side,  "We  will  take  Princeton  Seminary,  and  we,  the  Old-school  will  be 
the  rightful  succeswrs  in  our  corporate  privileges;  while  you,  the  New- 
whool,  are  to  be  considered  as  seceders."  Then  comes  the  clause  provi- 
diog  for  thia  equal  and  just  division  of  property:  "  AU  other  funds  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  bodies,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in 
conformity  with  the  intention  of  the  donors."  But  the  whole  property 
was  given  by  the  donors  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  it  alone.  The  moment,  then,  that  you  find  any  property  suscep- 
tible of  division,  this  very  circumstance  shows  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  Church,  but  to  some  body  else.  Deny  that  the  New-school  brethren 
ire  Presbyterians — deny  them  the  right  of  succeasion,  and  they  are  a 
body  to  whom  no  one  of  the  donora  ever  intended  a  cent  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  under  cover  of  this  fair,  just, 
aod  liberal  offer,  our  opponents  would  retain  every  particle  of  the  pro- 
perty in  question.  But  we  care  very  little  about  property,  and,  therefore, 
in  our  opening,  laid  very  little  stress  upon  this  point.  For  charity's  sake 
we  might  be  willing  to  relinquish  all  our  interest  in  the  funds  of  the 
Church,  nor  even  interpose  a  plea  for  the  humbler  worshippers  who  have 
raised  their  lowly  temples  for  the  service  of  God  within  the  bounds  of 
those  four  Synods.  We  care  not  much,  evei^f  they  all  shpuld  suffer 
under  the  operation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  our  opponentsi  even  if  they 
should  be  ejected  by  strangers  from  the  houses  where  their  fathers  have 
worshipped.  To  all  this,  though  with  aching  hearts,  we  might  agree:  all 
would  be  of  leas  consequence  than  the  destruction  of  harmony  and  peace. 
We  care  not  for  Church  funds,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  will  sacrifice 
tbem;  but  we  cannot,  even  for  peace's  sake,  abandon  our  communion. 
On  the  side  of  our  opponents,  however,  you  see  the  question  of  property 
brought  forward,  as  that  of  primary  importance;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  i^ein  oonscious  that  some  explanation  on  this  point  was  necessary. 

This  cause  is  brought  before  you  from  the  necessity  of  the  case:  it  does 
not  involve,  as  it  has  been  said  to  do,  any  question  in  regard  to  theologi- 
cal doctrines,  but  merely  a  question  of  law.  Driven  by  what  we  call 
barsh  treatment  and  unjustifiable  violence — by  the  course  of  proceedings 
pursued  by  our  opponents,  either  to  relinquish  our  rights,  or  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  OHP  country  for  succour,  weattempted  in  1836,  a  legal  organization 
of  the  General  Assemblyi  but  now  we  find  those,  who  were  really  sece- 
ders ffiom  the  Presbyterian  Church,  pcFsiating  in  their  unlawful  endea- 
Tours  to  deprive  us  of  our  dearest  privileges. 

The  simple  question  which  you  have  to  answer,  in  deciding  upon  this 
case,  is,  whetber  certain  persons,  the  Relators  in  the  suit,  have  been  duly 
elected  to.  fill  the  ^fGce  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly.  These 
Trustees  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1790,  and  are  therefore  amenable  to  the  general  law  of  eorpo- 
rations.  Such  is  the  formal  isaue  presented  by  the  pleadings,  and  there- 
fore we  were  entitled  to  object  to  the  course  taken  by  the  opposite  counsel 
in  their  defence.  But  we  have  always  desired,  that  the  general  features 
iff  Urn  whole  case  should  be  developed,  and  that  the  investigation  should 
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not  be  closely  con^ned  by  mere  technical  rules.  The  determinBtlon  of 
the  formal  issue  depends,  altogether,  Upon  thedecisiou  of  snother  question — 
a  secondary  issue,  viz:  which  of  two  bodies  that  met  in  183S,  each 
claiming  the  title,  was,  in  fact,  the  true  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  You  will  recollect,  that  the  members  of  the  corporatJon— ^ 
the  trustees — are  elected  by  the  Assembly,  according^  the  proyitfions  of 
the  act  of  1799,  which  gives  that  judicatory  the  power  of  changing  ofle- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees  every  year.  Now  a  body  claiming 
to  be  the  General  Assembly,  has  elected  the  Relators  in  this  suit,  to  th« 
office  of  trustees,  and,  in  so  dain|;,  has  removed  certain  other  pemons,  the 
defendants  before  you.  You  will  hear  no  objection  mttAe  to  the  potrer 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  such  a  chanj^.  If  we  #ere  the  triM 
Assembly,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  our  haviog  thlis  acted:  we  httte 
changed  only  one-third  of  the  number  of  corporatorsi  electing  that  many 
new  trustees,  thereby,  of  course,  removing  an  equal  number  from  their 
offices.  This,  I  say  then,  is  a  secondary  issue — not  a  collateral  one.  Waa 
the  body  that  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chtltcb,  in  May,  1338,  the 
true  General  Assembly  ? 

Now  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  questiouF^ 
the  law  provides,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  are  ever  open.  The  adjuat- 
ment  of  every  claim  and  dispute,  touching  such  public  franchises,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  charters  of  incorporation,  must  of  necessity  be  conformable  to 
the  general  laws  which  govern  corporations. 

The  corporation  now  the  subject  o^  your  cognizance,  is  not  of  an  UO- 
common  species}  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 
It  is  a  corporation  composed  of  the  trustees  alone,  but  without  the  power 
of  keeping  up  its  own  succession;  the  filling  of  all  Vacancies,  and  all  changes 
in  its  composition  being  left  to  the  General  Aasembly,  which  is,  therefore, 
though  not  a  corporate  liody,  quasi  corporate,  being  similar  to  the  Corpo- 
rations of  municipal  towns.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  constitute  the 
electoral  body.  Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  powers  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  Assembly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to 
this  subject,  I  shall  therefore  brieSy  explain,  detaining  you  here  but  for  K 
few  moments,  as  I  intend  to  perform  the  task  allotted  to  me  "  in  the  short' 
est  time,  in  the  fewest  words,  and  with  the  least  Interruption  possible," 
hoping  to  give  no  offence.  Unless  you  fully  understand  the  nature  of  this 
Constitution,  yon  can  never  fairly  determine  the  matter  in  dispute,  ot  Com- 
prehend the  relative  positions  of  the  parties. 

The  Constitution,  gentlemen,  contains  among  other  things,  the  Cmifes- 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchi  but  with  that,  fortunately,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  trust  we  should  all  be  disposed  to  treat  questiona 
involving  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  the  volume,  in  a  spirit  Bome> 
what  different  from  that,  which  may  not  be  unbecoming  in  the  preaent 
case.  Here,  I  say,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  larger  ana  more 
important  part  of  the  Constitution — uiat  we  shall  not  touch.  The  Form 
of  Church  Government  is  the  only  portion  to  which  your  attention  need 
be  directed;  and  this  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the  fortes  of  most 
other  Churches.  Presbyterian  government  is  lodged  in  a  RlCcession  of 
judicatories — so  they  are  expressly  and  technically  styled.  Theae  are 
courts  of  justice,  and  no  proper  legislative  powers  are  delegated  to  any  oi 
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them;  though  I  do  not  meui  to  any,  that  no  act  of  diMiplioe  ctn  be  law- 
fully performed  by  them,  unless  in  a  stncUy  judicial  manner:  I  do  not 
deny  them  tbe  ordinary  rigbta  of  bodies  corporate,  or  quasi  corporate. 
As  to  the  faith,  the  holy  niyslerica  of  religion,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  they  are  essentially  defined  in  the  book  itself,  and  no  power 
to  pass  them  by,  onalter  them,  has  been  given  to  any  of  these  judicatories, 
or  to  all  of  them  combined.     Their  general  powers  are  thus  prescribed: 

*'  These  Assemblies  ought  not  to  possess  any  civil  jurisdiction,  nor  to 
inflict  any  civil  penalties.  Their  power  is  wholly  moral,  or  spiritual,  and 
that  only  ministerial  and  declarative.  They  possess  the  right  of  requiring 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  excluding  the  disobedient  and  dis- 
orderly from  the  privileges  of  the  church.  To  give  efliciency,  liowever, 
to  this  necessary  and  scriptural  authority,  they  possess  the  powers  requi- 
site for  obtaining  evidence  and  inflicting  censure:  they  can  call  before 
them  any  oSender  against  the  order  and  government  of  the  church;  they 
can'require  members,  of  their  own  society,  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
in  the  cause;  but  the  highest  punishment  to  which  their  authority  ex- 
tends, is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  and  impenitent  from  the  coogrega- 
tion  of  believers." 

These  courts  or  judicatories  are  of  dtETerent  classes.  The  aeries  com- 
mences with  the  church-session,  composed  of  elders  chosen  for  life,  and 
holding  an  inferior  ministerial  stalion.  Next  comes  the  Presbytery,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  ministers,  there  being  at  least  three,  and  elders,  one  from 
each  congregation,  within  a  certain  district.  Every  minister  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  attached  to  the  Presbytery,  has  a  seat  in  his  own  right,  and  does 
not  sit  by  a  delegated  authority.  The  elders,  or  laymen,  as  they  are 
■ometimes  inaccurately  styled,  for  they  are  regularly  ordained  officers,  on  . 
tiie  contrary,  sit  merely  as  representatives,  each  church  having  a  bench  of  ' 
elders,  and  delegating  one  of  them  to  represent  it  in  Presbytery.  In  the 
session,  or  primary  court,  the  elders  have  seats  in  their  own  right  They 
form  a  tribunal  in  every  particular  church,  chosen  it  is  true  by  the  people, 
who  may,  therefore,  be  styled  in  one  sense,  electors,  but  ordained  for 
life.  They  sit  together  in  the  body,  the  minister  presiding.  In  the 
Presbytery  all  the  ministers  sit  in  their  own  right,  the  elders  by  right  of 
representation.  The  Syno<l,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  Presbyteries, 
ta  composed  of  representatives  from  those  bodies.  The  General  Assem- 
bly,'however,  which  our  present  inquiries  principally  concern,  passes  over 
the  Synods  in  its  organization,  its  members  not  sitting  by  right  of  repre- 
sentation from  those  judicatories,  hut  being  elected  by  the  various  Pres- 
byteries. Therefore  the  General  Assembly,  as  to  the  cognizance  of  ap- 
peals, is  the  next  higher  court  to  the  Synod,  but  as  to  its  constitution,  has 
no  reference  to  the  Synods;  but  each  Presbytery  has  a  right  of  represen- 
tation therein,  by  a  certain  ascertained  number  of  delegates,  proportioned 
to  its  size.  All  this  may  be  msdo  as  plain  as  A,  B,  0,  by  comparing  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  government  to  the  civil  polity  of  this  State.  The 
Presbyteries  are  like  the  several  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  which 
has  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature.  The  Synods  are  similar 
to  our  judicial  districts,  composed  of  Uiree  or  more  counties,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  These  counties  have  an  indeieasi- 
ble  right  to  be  represented;  and  such  is  the  right  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
send  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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"The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  shall  represent  in  one  body,  all  the  particular  churches  of 
this  denomination;  and  shall  bear  the  title  of  The  General  Assembly 

OT  THE  PhESBYTBRIAS  ChUBCH  IN  TUB  UnITED  StATES  OP  AMERICA.'* 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  an  equal  delegation  of 
Bishops  and  Elders  from  each  Presbytery,  in  the  following  proportion, 
&c" 

The  powers  of  this  Assembly  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  It  ii 
as  I  have  explained,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  Presbyte- 
ries. When,  therefore,  the  rig;ht  of  an  individual  to  sit  in  this  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  in  the  election  of  trustees,  is  called  in  question,  we 
need  ask,  only,  is  the  Presbytery  from  which  he  comes  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  has  he  been  duly  elected?  Both 
these  ioquiries  being  answered  in  the  afGrmative,  his  right  is  undoubted. 

The  General  Assembly  has  certain  officers,  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business.  These  officers  are  of  diSerent  kinds.  The  first  and  highest 
is  named  the  Moderator,  being  the  presiding  officer;  and  no  doubt  this 
title  originated  in  the  nature  of -his  duties,  which  were  to  moderate  the 
Assembly — to  heal  up  wounds  inflicted  in  the  excitement  of  debate,  to 
cool  the  heals  produced  by  sudden  collisions,  and  to  suppress  disorder. 

**  It  is  equally  necessary,"  says  the  Constitution,  "  in  the  judicatories 
of  the  church,  as  in  other  assemblies,  that  there  should  be  a  moderator 
or  president;  that  the  business  may  be  conducted  with  order  and  des- 
patch." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  his  powers,  which  are  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary speaker;  after  which  follows  the  regulation,  that, 

"The  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  shall  be  chosen  from  year  to  year, 
or  at  every  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  as  the  Presbytery  may  think  best 
The  moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be 
chosen  at  each  meeting  of  those  judicatories:  and  the  moderator,  or,  in 
ease  of  his  absence,  another  member  appointed  for  the  purpose,  ^all 
open  the  next  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  shall  hold  the  chair  till  a  new 
moderator  be  chosen," 

These  are  the  constitutional  provisions,  in  regard  to  the  office  of  Mo- 
dentor.  Then  the  other  officers,  the  clerks,  which  are  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  orgtinized  body,  are  provided  for.  The  next  chapter 
commences  thus: 

"  Every  judicatory  shall  choose  a  clerk,  to  record  their  transactions, 
whose  continuance  shall  be  during  pleasure." 

The  clerks,  therefore,  hold  their  offices,  as  it  is  expressly  provided,  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  the  judicatory;  consequently  they  may  be  removed 
at  any  time.  To  be  chosen  by  the  body  to  record  its  proceedings,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  person  should  be  a  member.  If  this  be  disputed,  we 
can  ahowlhat  the  point  was  at  one  time  raised  in  the  Assembly,  and  a 
formal  decision  given,  that  membership  was  not  necessary.  I  suppose 
Dr.  McDowell  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1833. 

We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  rules  which  govern 
the  General  Assembly)  when  organized.  Having  briefly  described  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  as  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  several 
judicatories  in  the  Church,  tracing  them  down  to  their  origin,  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  bishops  and  ruling  eldei-s,  we  come  to  the  action  of  the  Asscm- 
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biy,  which  is  regulated  by  permaiient  and  tinchanging  rules.  Those  to 
which  I  now  direct  your  attention  are  found  under  the  head  of  "actual 
ProceM."^Book  of  Discipline,  Chap.  IV. 

Mr.  Meredith  here  read  a  large  part  of  this  chapter.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  page  88  of  our  report.     After  reading  aect  S,  he  observed, 

Some  "  counsel  learned  in  the  law"  must  have  drawn  up  these  rules—' 
some  one  familiar  with  the  law  relating  to  indictments  for  crime.  Here^ 
you  see,  a  provision  is  made  for  the  proof  of  an  alibi — the  only  prudent 
defence,  as  old  Mr.  Weller  thought,  in  any  case.  If  we  could  prove  an 
alibi  here,  it  would  be  of  essential  service.  We  could  demonstrate  that 
we  were  members  of  the  Assembly,  if  we  could  only  show  that  we  lived 
out  of  the  infected  district 

This  then  is  the  sort  of  action  in  regard  to  offences,  which  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Assembly.  The  form  of  criminal  process  is  in  every  parti- 
cular regulated  by  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
In  a  subsequent  part  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  this  disciplinary 
process  is  prescribed,  is  explained:  Chap.  V.  fiecf.  13. 

*'  Heresy  and  schism  may  be  of  such  a  natureasto  infer  deposition;  but 
errorsought  to  be  carefully  considered;  whether  they  strike  at  the  vitals 
of  religion,  and  are  industriously  spread;  or,  whether  they  arise  from  the 
weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  much  ia- 

"A  minister  under  process  for  heresy  or  schism,  should  be  treated  with 
christian  and  brotherly  tenderness.  Frequent  conferences  ought  to  be 
held  with  him,  and  proper  admonitions  administered.  For  some  more 
dangerous  errors,  however,  suspension  may  become  necessary. 

"If  the  Presbytery  find,  on  trial,  that  the  matter  complained  of,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  such  acts  of  infirmity  as  may  be  amended,  and  the  people 
satisfied;  so  that  little  or  nothing  remains  to  hinder  his  usefulness,  they 
shall  take  all  prudent  measures  to  remove  the  offence." 

These  rules  provide  for  the  case  of  heresy  and  schism — for  any  viola* 
lion  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  I,  if  a  Presbyte- 
rian, which  I  am  not,  would  be  pronounced  a  heretic  in  a  moment.  Al- 
though I  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
this  sect  and  that  to  which  1  belong,  that  they  both  agree  in  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  Christianity,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Presby- 
terianlsm,  and  therefore,  if  profesaing  to  belong  to  that  Church,  might  be 
justly  censured  as  a  heretic.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  institution  of 
an  order  of  Church  officers  called  ruling-elders,  chosen  and  ordained  for  life 
— I  am  an  Episcopalian.  If  a  Presbyterian,  I  should  be  a  heretic,  because 
I  differ  from  the  standards  of  that  sect  in  a  matter  of  faith.  Discipline  is 
established  merely  for  convenience,  and  relates  to  matters  which  are  non- 
essential; and  he  who  who  offends  against  rules  of  discipline  is  a  sebis- 
matic — attempts  a  neologism.  But  he  who  departs  from  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  the  essence  of  which  is  believed  to  be  of  divine  institution,  is 
guilty  of  heresy.  It  is  no  answer,  therefore,  to  say  to  a  man,  who  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church;  who  has  adopted  its  Confession  of  Faith; 
who  has  lived  forty  years  in  its  communion;  who  has  subscribed  to  its 
funds,  and  participated  in  all  its  trials  and  conflicts — it  is  a  poor  answer 
to  such  a  man,  or  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  such  men,  to  say,  "You  are 
very  good  men;  you  may  be  Christians,  for  aught  we  know,  but  you  are  not 
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PresbyterianB.  Wo  don't  charge  you  with  any  oSence — no  offence  at  all — 
you  are  guilty  of  none;  but  you  hold  falie  doctrine.  You  may  be  good 
EpiscopB liana,  or  good  Catholics;  or,  as  one  of  my  learned  friends  has 
suggested,  if  not  Christians  at  all,  you  may  be  very  good  Turks;  you 
may  be  exactly  suited  to  the  longitude  of  Constantinople;  but  here  you 
are  interlopers.  We  do  not,  however,  accuse  you  of  any  thing  infamous: 
we  do  not  even  call  you  fanatics — we  wish  to  be  perfectly  polite.  We 
only  hold  you  to  be  parasites;  and  we  say  that  you  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  fanatics  always  gather;  still  you  are  very  worthy,  very 
polite  men: — You  exhibit  every  virtue  in  your  intercourse  with  your 
neighbours',  you  are  honest,  industrious,  and  sober;  but  somehow  or 
other  your  house  is  the  resort  of  all  the  drunkards  in  the  ward.  Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, don't  get  into  a  heat;  we  mean  nothing  personal  by  this;  it  is  all 
said  in  a  parliamentary  sense."  I  say,  and  so  says  the  Constitution,  that 
these  are  offences  ^.offences  for  which  a  oriminal  process,  and  criminal 
punishment  are  provided.  If  a  man  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  refuses  to  conform  to  its  doctrines  and  order,  or  violates  its  rules 
of  discipline,  he  is  an  offender;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  that  he  should  tie 
also  a  bad  man,  to  make  him  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.  I  have  read 
to  yon  passages  from  the  Constitution,  which  show,  that  the  punishment 
of  heresy  and  schism  are  expressly  provided  for.  It  clearly  points  out  b 
mode  in  which  those  guilty  of  these  ecclesiastical  crimes  may  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  censured  or  expelled. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  full  understanding  of  the  consti- 
tution and  nature  of  the  respective  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is 
clearly  provided,  for  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  schism;  and  to  your 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result,  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  are  to  be 
found  by  you,  under  the  instructions  of  the  court.  We  have  shown  to 
you,  by  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Relators,  that,  from  1802, 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly  of  1837, 
not  all  of  them,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval,  but  having  been 
formed,  at  different  periods,  and  every  one  in  full  existence  at  the  time 
last  mentioned,  there  were  among  others,  four  particular  Synods,  contain- 
ing twenty-eight  Presbyteries,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly. 
These  bodies,  in  1337,  embraced  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churches, 
fin  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  and  near  sixty  thousand  communicants. 
1  mention  the  number  of  communicants  merely,  not  taking  into  account 
the  much  larger  mass  of  humbler  worshippers,  who  had  not  ventured  to 
join  the  spiritual  communion  of  the  Church,  but  who,  nevertheless  were 
entitled  to  a  representation.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  worshippers  were  en- 
titled to  a  direct  representation;  but  they  were  certainly  entitled  to  be- 
come members,  unless  found  faulty  in  the  initiative  examination,  and  were 
thus  capable  of  acquiring  the  right,  while,  in  the  meantime,  they  were 
worshippers,  according  to  the  faith  of  their  Church,  and  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers.  Of  these  Presbyteries  only  I  take  notice,  for  fear  of 
embarrassing  you,  by  larger  arithmetical  calculations.  I  do  not  include  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  an- 
ient churches  in  the  city,  among  others  the  first  one  In  which  a  Presby- 
teriaa  ever  worshipped  God  in  this  place,  and  also  the  next  to  this,  in 
'  point  of  age — the  case  of  that  Presbytery,  that  you  may  suffer  less  cm- 
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barrassment,  I  do  not  introduce,  except  to  say  that  it  was  dissolved  hy  the 
Assembly  of  1838.  We  shall  direct  your  attention  only  to  the  foar  Sy- 
nods above  mentioned,  thirteen  of  which  were  formed  before  the  year 
1S81,  a  fact  which  may  prove  to  be  important. 

Now,  I  say,  that  from  the  minutes,  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  case 
admits,  evidence  which  is  undented,  it  has  been  conclusively  proved,  that 
from  1802  to  1837,  these  Presbyteries,  all  according  to  their  respective 
agea,  had  been  in  every  possible  way,  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  What?  is  not  the  proof  as  strong  as  any  testimony  could 
make  it?  It  would  be  burning  daylight  to  attempt  further  to  substantiate 
the  fact  First,  their  commissioners  sitting,  acting,  and  voting,  year  by 
year,  in  the  General  Assembly.  Secondly,  the  record  of  these  bodies  re- 
gularly  sent  up  to  that  judicatory  for  examination,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance approved.  In  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  on  one  occasion, 
>  sentiment  had  been  expressed,  in  regard  to  a  point  which  we  would  not 
have  considered  of  any  vital  importance — that  the  institution  of  ruline- 
elderswas  not  essential  to  nlvation,  or  to  Presbyterian  church  order.  To 
that  the  Assembly  did  not  agree;  but  with  this  exception,  I  believe  the 
record  was  approved.  They  were  recognised  in  that  way;  and  in  the  next 
place,  by  the  receipt  of  their  contributions,  poured  into  the  common  trea- 
sury during  this  period.  They  were  recognised  by  the  appointment  of 
several  of  their  members,  at  different  times,  to  various  ofGeea  in  the  Church. 
The  next  fact  proving  their  recognition,  isi  their  being  mentioned  in  the 
statistical  tables,  digested  from  the  reports  of  the  Presbyteries,  which  the 
Assembly  has  directed  to  be  put  every  year  upon  the  minutes;  in  which 
tables  they  are  mentioned  uniformly,  no  distinction  being  made  between 
them  and  other  judicatories,  which  are  still  acknowledged  to  be  strictly 
Presbyterian.  Now  what  is  to  establish  the  rights  of  any  man  breathing, 
who  comes  as  a  dolegate,  from  a  body  claiming  the  privilege  of  represen- 
tation, if  we  have  not  in  the  present  case  established  the  right  of  these 
judicatories?  Their  commissioners  being  received  by  the  Assembly,  and 
they  makingtheir  report  to  that  body,  sitting,  debating,  and  acting  in  it 
Any  other  Tresbyteriea — the  First  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  might  be  challenged  to  give  more  conclusive  evidence 
than  we  have  given,  of  their  belonging  to  the  Church.  Just  as  well  might 
the  Assembly  undertake  to  exclude  any  Presbytery,  or  church  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  these. 

The  Assembly  is  a  body  oflimited  powers.  It  has  been  said  that  it  has 
the  right  of  judging  of  the  election  of  its  own  members.  This,  as  a  law- 
yer, I  deny:  it  has  no  such  power,  unless  it  proceeds  hy  the  process  of  a 
formal  trial.  Suppose,  that  afler  one  of  its  sessions  is  half  over,  because 
some  particular  motion  is  not  carried,  you  report  that  a  certain  Presbytery 
is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the  Church,  and  that  its  commissioners  have  no 
right  to  sit.  What  can  they  show  to  prove  their  right,  but  that  the  re- 
presentatives from  that  Presbytery  have  always  been  received  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  that  it  was  even  a  party  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution? 
What  more  could  they  show?  But  all  this  we  have  shown.  In  1S3I,  thir- 
teen of  these  Presbyteries  had  already  been  admitted,  one  in  1802,  and 
the  others  subsequently.  For  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  therefore, 
they  had  been  component  parts  of  the  Church.  In  1821,  the  Assembly 
propoaed  cerlai  n  amcndmentf  and  alterttions  of  the  Constitution,  and  these. 
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u  was  neceuary,  were  sent  down  to  all  the  Presbyleries  to  be  paiaed 
upon  by  them.  The  thirteen  PresbytericB  mentioned,  passed  upon  that 
constitution,  and  it  was  adopted  by  their  rotes,  joined  to  the  votes  of  the 
others.  It  would  be  burning  daylight  to  detain  you  on  this  point  Ths 
human  imagination  cannot  invent  proof  more  conclusive  than  that  which 
we  have  given  here.  These  Presbyteries  send  commissioners,  who  sit  and 
act  in  the  Assembly^  their  records  are  examined  and  approved;  they  Join 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church;  and,  now,  in  1S37> 
their  delegates  are  actually  sitting.  Recollect,  therefore,  that,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Assembly  of  1S37,  there  was  competent  evidence  of  the  right 
of  those  Presbyteries  to  be  represented.  This  right  had  never  to  that  hour 
been  doubted — I  beg  pardon :  I  mean  to  say  no  man  had  openly  doubted 
it;  that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  any  such  doubt  At  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  they  were  treated 
88  undispuled  members  of  the  Church. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  in  evidence,  that  thirteen  of  these  Presbyteries 
joined  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  Their  rights,  then, 
were  as  the  rights  of  the  thirteen  Old  States,  which  bad  united  m  forming 
the  constitution  of  this  country;  and  as  well  might  Rhode  Island,  or  South 
Carolina  be  turned  out  of  the  confederation,  because  we  did  not  like  their 
votes;  as  well  might  we  deny  that  they  ever  had  been  members,  as  dis- 
pute the  right  of  these  Presbyteries.  I  admit  that  if  false  doctrines,  or  a 
laxity  of  discipline  had  been  discovered;  if  heresy  or  schism,  had  beea 
found  to  exist;  if  any  member  of  a  Presbytery  had  acted  in  violation  of  the 
established  rulesof  order  and  discipline,  he  might  have  been  subjected  to  an 
ecclesiastical  trial,  to  censure,  and  even  to  expulsion .  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  liability  to  exclusion  by  the  sentence  of  a  regular  tri 
bunal,  aAei  trial,  and  to  the  mere  arbitrary  fulminations  of  such  a  body  as 
the  General  Assembly.  This  point  is  so  clear,  that  I  pass  on.  No  im- 
partial man  can  doubt,  that  these  Presbyteries  were  as  much  entitled  to 
their  accustomed  representation,  as  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
to  theirs  in  Congress. 

So  stood  the  Presbyteries  embraced  within  these  four  Synods,  regularly 
received  and  recognised,  and  their  commissioners  acting  with  the  Assem- 
bly, at  and  after  the  commencementof  its  sessions  in  I.S37.  Now  having 
brought  them  thus  far,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  back  to  the  history 
of  another  series,  or  of  two  other  distinct  aeries,  ofevents. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  this  Church,  a^appears  from 
the  express  terms  of  several  written  acts  of  the  General  Assembly — acts 
which,  for  the  honour  of  religion,  I  hope  were  passed  for  the  purposes 
expressed  upon  their  face,  and  not  for  those  which  have  here  been  opened 
to  you  by  the  opposite  counsel — from  the  earliest  times  to  which  our  evi- 
dence goes  back;  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  its 
practice  to  associate  itself  in  different  ways  with  brethren  of  other  kindred 
persuasions.  Now  it  is  necessary,  that  I  should  present  to  you  a  brief 
outline  tfi  these  associations — of  their  nature,  character,  and  extent,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  understand  the  relation  which  was  borne  to  these  cog- 
nate churches.  Then  I  shall  endeavour  lo  distinguish  between  the  nsso- 
cittioQS  to  which  I  refer,  and  another  matter,  which  has  been  confused 
with  them,  and  which  it  has  been  the  main  effort  of  our  opponents  to  re- 
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present  as  the  nine  thing — the  nme  u  to  its  purpoBei,and  the  end  to  be 
ueomplished.     You  will,  I  trusty  see  the  difference. 

The  terms  of  all  but  one  of  these  associations  **  plans  of  union  and  cor- 
respondence" as  these  are  called,  may  be  found  in  the  Assembly's  Di- 
gest They  were  the  acls  of  the  elder  patriarchs  of  the  Church;  and  for 
your  satisfaction,  I  shall  refer  to  them,  Uiat  you  may  compare  them  with 
the  acts  of  those,  whom  for  distinction's  salte,  I  shall  call  the  juvenile  pa- 
triarehs — those  who  have  in  these  latter  days  taken  the  Church  under 
their  particular  charge. 

The  first  plan  of  union  was  that  formed  in  1792.  I  am  happy  to  sayi 
while  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  who  formed  these  various  plans,  that 
one  of  them  still  survives;  and  that  every  act  of  this  kind  had  the  advan- 
tage of  his  concurrence,  and  his  wisdom.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Green.  In  179S 
a  "  plan  of  union  and  correspond enoe  with  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut "  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly. — Asitm.  Dig.  p.  292. 

"The  Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
General  Associatian  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  were  taken  into  conside- 
ntion,  an  extract  of  which  is  as  follows:" 

A  note  to  this  paragraph  states  that  the  convention  spoken  of  "origin 
nated  in  measures  adapted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1790  and  17$li 
for  affecting  this  union  of  intercourse."  So  you  see  that  the  Assembly 
invited  their  Congregational  brethren  to  associate  with  them. 

*' '  Considering  the  importanct  of  union  and  harmony,  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  all  its  pastors  and  members  to  assist 
each  other,  in  promoting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  interest  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom;  and  considering  further,  that  Divine  Providence 
appears  to  be  now  opening  the  door  for  pursuing  these  valuable  objects, 
with  a  ha)ipy  prospect  of  success: 

"  <  This  convention  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  these  im- 
portant purposes — ' " 

These  important  purposes  are  those  which  I  ascribe  to  the  respected 
men  who  entered  into  the  negociations.  We  shall  in  a  little  while,  show 
the  purposes,  which  are  ascribed  to  them  by  the  other  party. 

"'That a  Standing  Commillee  of  Correspondence,  be  appointed  in 
each  body,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  frequent  letters,  to  communicate  lo 
each  otber,  whatever  may  be  mutually  useful  to  the  churches  under  their 
care,  and  to  the  genera]  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

" '  That  each  body  should  from  time  lo  time  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  who  shall  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  other's 
general  meeting,  and  make  such  oommunications  as  shall  be  directed  by 
Qieir  respective  conslituents,  and  deliberate  on  such  matters  as  shall  come 
before  the  body;  but  shall  have  no  right  to  vote. 

"'That  effectual  measures  be  mutually  taken  to  prevent  injuries  to  the 
respective  churches,  from  irregular  and  unauthorized  preachers.' " 

Then  follow  the  measures  proposed  for  this  purpose.    "' and  also 

that  every  preacher  travelling,  and  recommended  as  above,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  stated  rules  of  the  respective  churches,  shall  be  received  as  an 
authorised  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  cheerfully  taken  under  the  patroo- 
'  tgt  of  the  Presbytery,  or  Aasociation,  within  whose  limits  he  shall  find 
unployment  aa  a  preadier.'        *•••••■ 
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'  "  Upon  mvture  delibentioD,  the  ABsembly  unanimously  and  cordidliy 
ittproved  of  the  said  plan,  hnd  to  cari^  the  same  into  effect,  appointed — the 
Her.  Dr.  John  Rogers,  Dr.  John  ^Vithe^spoon,  and  Dr.  AshtKl  Green" — • 
names  which  must  ever  stand  high  in  tht  history  of  tliis  Church — 
"  to  be  a  committee  of  correspondence,  agreeably  to  the  said  plan:  and  it 
is  moreover  agreed,  that  this  Assembly  will  send  delegates,  to  sit  and 
consult  with  the  General  Association  ef  Connecticut,  and  receive  their 
delegates  lo  sit  in  this  Assembly,-  agreeably  to  another  artrcle  of  the  plan, 
as  soon  as  due  information  shall  be  received,  that  it  is  adopted  On  the  part 
of  the  General  Association  of  Coanecticat." 

Then  follows  the  appointment  of  "a  standing  committee  to  certify  the 
good  qualifications  of  the  preachers  tratelling  to  ofBciate  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Association  of  the  State  of  Conneeticut;"  and  the  ratification  of  the 
plan  by  that  body.  In  1794  an  alteration  in  the  plan  was  proposed  by 
the  Assembly. 

"  On  motion,  ordered,  that  the  delegates  appointed  from  the  Genend 
Assembly  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  propose  to  the  Aa- 
sociationi  as  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  intercourse  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  aforesaid  bodies,  that  the  delegates  from  these  bodies,  respec- 
tirely,  shall  hare  a  right,  not  only  lo  sit  and  deliberate,  but  also  to  vote 
in  all  questions  which  shall  be  determined  by  either  of  them: — And  to 
communicate  the  result  of  their  proposal  to  the  next  General  Assembly." 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Association,  ais  its  scribe,  Jona- 
than  Edwards,  certifies. 

The  next  plan  of  intercourse  entered  into  by  the  Assembly,  wa8  that 
with  the  Convention  of  Vermont,  proposed  by  the  former,  in  1803. 
Jistem.  Dig.  p.  300.    The  terms  of  this  plan  were: 

"  I.  Each  body  shall  send  one  or  two  delegat^a^  to  meet  and  sit  with 
the  other,  at  the  stated  sessions  of  each  body  respectively. 

"11.  The  delegate  or  delegates  from  each  respectively  shall  have  th(f 
privilege  of  joining  in  the  discassions  dnd  deliberations  of  the  body,  aa 
Ireely  and  fully,  as  their  own  members. 

"III.  That  the  union  and  intercourse  may  be  full  and  Complete  be- 
tween U>e  Said  bodies,  the  delegate,  or  delegates  from  each  respectitely> 
ahall  not  Only  bU  and  delitierate,  but  alsd  act  and  vote." 

This  plan  was  ratified  by  the  Conventionj  and  adopted  by  the  Creneral 
Assembly.  Subsequently,  I  believe,  the  right  of  voting  was  taken  away 
from  the  delegates  iot  whose  appointment  it  provides.  That  was  done 
in  these  latter  times  by  the  juvenile  patriarchs. 

With  the  General  Association  of  New  Hampshire  a  ^milar  union  was 
formed  in  1810.  iSsaem.  Dig.  p.  303.  The  proposal  in  this  instance 
•eems  to  have  come  from  the  Association.  The  plan  was  formed  on  the 
nme  principles  as  that  with  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  proposal  to  the  Assembly,  being 
invited  to  ait  as  niembers  of  that  body,  "  accordingly  took  their  seats." 
The  provision  in  regard  to  the  delegates  votings  was  subsequently  alteret^ 
the  right  to  vote  being  taken  away. 

Witih  the  General  AsBociation  of  Massachusetts  a  like  unioB  wag-eslft' 
tablished  in  18L1.  Astern.  Dig.  p.  305.  The  proposal  came  troat 
that  body  and  was  accepted  by  the  Awembly.  This  pita  conlerred 
the  right  of  voting  on  the  respective  ddegates,  a  proviaiOQ  ithieh,  in 
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this  case  also,  was  sabaequently  abandoned.  The  next  thins  in  the  Ih- 
gest  is  the  mode  of  electing  such  del^ates,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  io 
1796.     Page  307. 

In  1802,  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  communicated  to  the  AsBembly  tJie 
terms  of  a  plan  of  friendly  correspondence  between  that  Presbytery,  and 
a  body  known  as  the  Northern  Associate  Presbytery,  agreed  upon  by  a 
joint  committee.     The  terms  were, 

**  1.  That  there  shall  be  occasional  communion  between  the  members 
of  the  particular  churches,  subordinate  to  these  Presbyteries  respectirdy. 

"  2.  That  there  be  a  friendly  interchange  of  services  among  the  miDiff< 
ters:  and, 

"  3.  That  each  Presbytery,  while  in  session,  may  invite  members  oe- 
casionally  present  from  the  other,  to  sit  as  corresponding  members: 
•         >>•■•         titi  «««« 

"The  Assembly  after  due  examination  and  deliberation,  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  said  plan  of  correspondence."— «$j«em.  Dig.  p. 
309. 

An  association  with  the  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches  also  was  proposed  in  1798.  In  that  year  "  committees  from 
die  three  chufches  met  in  convention,  and  agreed  that  the  plan  of  inter- 
course, having  for  its  basis  the  preservation  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
judicatoriea  concerned  in  a  state  entirely  separate  and  independent; 
ahould  embrace 

"I.  The  communion  of  particular  churches; 

"II.  A  friendly  interchange  of  ministerial  services;  and, 

"III.  A  correspondence  of  the  several  judicatories,  of  the  conferring 
churches. 

"This  plan  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  General  Assembly;  but 
it  was  not  accepted  by  the  judicatories  of  the  other  churches." — •Astern. 
Dig.p.ZU. 

It  appears  then  that  down  to  the  year  1811,  beginning  with  the  plan  of 
union  with  theOeneral  Association  of  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1798,  there 
were  no  less  than  six  of  these  agreements  entered  into  between  the  As- 
sembly and  other  cognate  bodies,  by  which  the  ordinations  of  each  were 
mutually  recognised,  ministers  allowed  to  make  friendly  interchanges  of 
service,  and  the  travelling  miniatera  of  one  denomination  received  by  all 
the  others.  The  Assembly,  in  most  instances,  sought  this  intercourse,  and 
waa  the  first  to  propose  the  mutual  appointment  of  delegates,  with  powers 
to  sit  and  vote  in  each  other's  judicatories.  Such  was  the  close  and  inti- 
mate nature  of  the  union  which  that  body  saw  fit  to  maintain  with  kin- 
dred associations,  and  which  was  not  regarded  as  any  violation  of  Presby- 
terian doctrine  or  discipline,  until  were  introduced  these  neologiama,  the 
inventions  of  latter  days.  Down  to  this  period,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Church  sought  every  means  of  enlarging  her  communion,  for  the  purpose 
which  ia  set  forth  in  the  book  from  which  I  have  justread-^the  extension 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  overlooking  all  minor  and  unimportant  diff«> 
rences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  Assembly  itself  seeking  the  union,  it 
being  the  more  numerous  body,  and,  in  order  to  have  some  share  of  con- 
trol in  the  other  associations,  seeking  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
them,  by  delegation,  and  giving  the  same  right  in  return  to  all  of  them, 
except  the  Associate  Reformed  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  which 
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had  nerer  a  right  to  vote.  This  policy  waa  observed  from  a  very  early 
period  down  to  lSll,and  may  be  traced  to  a  much  later  time.  We  could 
ahow  several  acts  ia  confirmation  of  this,  but,  for  fear  of  wearying  yoar 
patience  shall  refer  to  only  one;  and  that  dates  as  lately  as  the  year  ISSl, 
when  some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  band  of  juvenile  patriarchs  must 
have  begun  to  break  through  the  shell.  Not  satisfied  with  plans  of  mere 
eorrespondeace  and  association — the  informal  admission  of  cognate  bo- 
dies to  their  fellowship,  they  brought  a  whole  Church  into  direct  and 
full  communioQ  with  them,  taking  away  every  shadow  of  distinction 
between  the  two,  without  dreaming  of  any  limit  to  their  power  in  this 
respect.  In  1821,  the  General  Assembly  made  a  proposition  to  the 
General  Synod  of  tbe  Associate  Reformed  Church,  that  the  two  Churches 
riio-jld  be  united.  This  was  acceded  to  by  the  Synod,  and  the  coalitioD 
was  actually  consummated. 

Mr.  Meredith  here  read  the  whole  of  the  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
1821,  p.  9;  and  1882,  p'  H;  which  are  given  at  length,  an/e  p.  126.  As 
he  did  not  comment  upon  them  while  reading,  we  merely  refer  to  that 
pase. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  associate  bodies,  with  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly entered  into  plans  of  intercourse,  we  have  no  precise  evidence  as  to 
their  faith  or  discipline.  As  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  howe- 
ver, we  have  the  testimony  of  its  own  Constitution.  I  have  looked  over 
this  volume  cursorily,  but  as  I  have  not  got  it  here,  must  state  from 
memory,  the  differences  between  it  and  tiie  Presbyterian  Constitutioo, 
which  I  have  observed.  The  terms  of  union  saved  to  each  of  the  respec- 
tive bodies  the  right  of  preserving  its  own  Presbyterial  organizatioa  and 
form  of  government  The  differences  which  I  shall  notice  are,  I  admit, 
•light  and  immaterial;  still  they  will  throw  some  light  on  the  course  and 
policy  of  the  Assembly  towards  cognate  bodies.  The  first  difference, 
however,  is  very  material,  if  we  believe  that  the  subject  of  it,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  is  esaenlial  to  salvation — it  is  in  the  part  relating  to  civil  magis- 
trates. In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  there  is  a 
slight  departure,  in  this  respect,  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country. 

"  Civil  magistrate*  m^y  not  assume  to  themselves  the  administration  of 
the  word  and  sacraments;  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  or,  in  the  least,  interfere  in  mattera  of  faith.  Yet,  as  nuraing 
fiithers,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  tbe  church  of  our 
common  Lord,  without  giving  the  preference  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians  above  the  rest  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  ecclesiastical  persoiui 
whatever,  shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  unquestioned  liberty  of  discharg- 
ing every  part  of  their  sacred  functions,  without  violence  or  danger. 
And,  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  appointed  a  regular  government  and  discipline 
in  his  Church,  no  law  of  any  commonwealth,  should  interfere  with,  let, 
or  hinder  the  due  exercise  thereof,  among  the  voluntary  members  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians/ according  to  their  own  profession  and  belief. 
It  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  person  and  good  name  of 
alt  their  people,  in  such  an  effectual  manner  as  that  no  person  be  suffered, 
either  upon  pretence  of  religion  or  infidelity,  to  ofier  any  indignity,  vio- 
lence, abuse,  or  injury  to  any  other   person  whatsoever;   and  to  lake 
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order,  that  ill  religious  and  eccleBiaBticil  assemblies  be  beld  without 
tnoleBtatioQ  or  disturbance.  "—Cof^  of  Faith,  Chap.  XXIII.  Sect.  3. 

Now  there  is  a  variatioD  from  this  in  the  book  of  the  AMociata 
Reformed  Church.  I  do  not  look  upon  it,  boweTer,  as  a  material  difie-- 
rence.  There  is  another  in  the  Form  of  Government  which  is  more  ma^ 
terial — in  that  part  establishing  the  basis  of  representation.  There  may 
be  other  discrepances;  but  these  two  are  the  only  ones  which  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  state  now  from  memory.  By  the  Presbyterian  Constitution,  a 
Presbytery  must  be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  ministers,  with  as 
many  elders  as  there  may  be  within  particular  bounds: 

"  Any  three  ministers  and  as  many  elders  as  may  be  present  belonging 
to  a  Presbytery,  being  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  shall  oe  a 
quorum  competent  to  proceed  to  business." — Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  X. 
Sect.  7. 

Of  course,  under  this  rule,  no  Presbytery  can  exist  in  a  district  which 
does  not  contain  at  least  three  ministers.  In  the  Aasoctata  Reformed 
Church  however,  no  particular  number  of  ministers,  as  necessary  to  the' 
existence  of  a  Presbytery,  is  specitied,  and  two  are  sufficient  Conse- 
quently, Bs  each  Presbytery  of  that  denomination,  was  after  the  union, 
entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  same  manner  tt 
each  Presbytery  before  belonging  to  the  Assembly,  two  ministers  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  might  have  the  same  representation  in  that 
judicatory,  as  three  Presbyterian  ministers.  These  two  differences  may 
not  be  very  material,  but  still  they  are  differences. 

I  may  mention  a  third  variation,  if  indeed  it  be  a  variation.  Supposing 
the  system  of  doctrines  the  same  in  both  Churches,  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion  are  different  I  notice  that  the  Associate  Reformed  Chureh  require? 
— I  have  not  the  book  before  me — that  ^^  Confession  of  Faith  should  be 
received  only  for  substance  of  doctrine.  But  one  of  the  main  accusations 
made  by  our  opponents  against  the  members  of  the  exscinded  Synods,  is, 
that  they  profess  to  have  accepted  the  Presbyterian  Confession  only  for 
substance.  It  seems  to  be  a  most  fortunate — 1  will  not  say  providential — 
circumstance — certainly  it  is  a  peculiar  advantage  to  the  cause  of  justice,' 
in  this  case,  that  whenever  the  opposite  party  have  attacked  and  slurred 
either  the  principles  or  practice  of  my  clients,  we  find  them  directly  cen- 
suring the  most  formal  and  solemn  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  itself. 

Now  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance;  and  that  the  As- 
sembly formed  associations  with  various  bodies,  bona  Ji(U,  for  the  pui^ 
poses  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Digest,  considering  them  as  holding  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
union,  overlooking  differences  in  non-essential  points.  1  trust,  gentlemen,- 
that  no  man  will  prevail,  in  an  attempt  to  convince  you^  that  the  Assem- 
bly acted  «ith  a  purpose  different  from  that  avowed;  to  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose, that  from  1792,  to  1S21,  while  making  professions  of  this  kind,  that 
body  was  really  and  truly  adopting  these  measures  for  temporary  pur- 
poposes,  thinking  to  make  the  brethren  of  kindred  Churches  their 
dupes,  and  to  cast  them  off,  whenever  strong  enough  to  do  without  their 
assistance.  Then  in  all  such  cases;  or  take  mr  example  the  instance  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church — in  that  instance  the  Assembly  has  admitted 
to  its  communion,  persons  who,  on  the  face  of  their  confession  of  faith,i 
acknowledged  more  errdr,  than  all  that  we  are!  charged  with.     Indeed  no 
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ofienee  was  formally  slle^d  against  ua.  Proaelf  tea  have  been  made  from 
Jews,  Turka,  and  Infidels,  who,  on  showing  their  belief  in  the  easential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  permitted  to  join  the  Presbyterian 
communion.  But  here,  five  hundi-ed  ministers,  formally  admitted  into  the 
Church,  having  subscribed  its  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  amenable  to  the  Church  courts,  if  they  have  in  any  respect  failed 
of  their  duty,  on  a  mere  suggestion,  by  a  simple  resolution,  no  reasons  be- 
injt  given,  are  suddenly  exscinded.  They  are  not  excluded,  but  told, 
"  You  have  never  belonged  to  us.  The  property  which  you  have  sub- 
scribed will  be  given  up  to  you,  if  the  will  of  the  donors  permit"  Then 
in  the  next  breath,  "  You  have  no  right  to  It:  you  must  leave  the  Church. 
We  consider  you  as  seceders.  You  are  respectable  men,  moral  men,  very 
good  men:  we  find  no  fault  with  you,  any  more  than  we  do  with  the 
Turks."  If  such  is  the  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  should  be 
unwilling  for  it  to  be  publicly  believed.  They  have  taken  into  their  com- 
munion their  Associate  Reformed  brethren,  who  adopt  the  WestminstM" 
Confession  of  Faith  only  for  substance.  These  are  the  words  in  the  book 
of  that  Church.  These  brethren  profess  nothing,  except  that  they .  agree 
with  the  Presbyterians  in  the  substance  of  their  doctrines^  yet  are  they 
admitted.  Well  then,  on  the  principle  that  ell  these  unions  were  tempo- 
rary, the  General  Assembly  may  say,  "Here  is  the  Confession  of  Failh. 
You  say  you  adopt  it  only  for  substance  of  doctrine.  We  don't  mean  to 
persecute  you;  we  don't  impute  any  offence.  But,  as  your  votes  don't 
suit  us,  it  11  evident  you  never  belonged  to  us.  Go  as  Lot  went — go  in 
peace.  As  to  the  funds  to  which  you  have  contributed,  they  shall  be  di- 
Tided  if  the  intention  of  the  donors  will  penniL" 

Much  as  the  best  of  men  may  be  blinded  by  passion,  to  the  light 
which  heaven  sheds  upon  their  path;  much  as  they  may  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  their  weaker  nature,  I  will  never  believe  that  during  forty 

J  rears  and  upwards,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hove 
brmed  repeated  unions  with  the  brethren  of  various  sects  upon  their  bor- 
ders, avowing  one  purpose,  and  covertly  acting  with  another;  and,  that 
now,  having  waxed  strong  by  the  assistance  of  these  associations — the 
lion's  cub  having  been  sustained  until  it  has  grown  to  its  full  power— 
tliey  will,  for  this  reason,  say  to  their  deluded  brethren,  "You  are  not  of 
us:  you  never  belonged  to  us:  go  into  the  desert  with  your  flocks  and 
your  herds." 

I  have  thus  shown  the  course  of  policy  pursued  hy  the  Presbyterian 
Church  towards  sister  Churches;  her  liberal  terms  to  proselytes  from 
other  sects;  her  arms  being  ever  open  to  receive  into  her  communion  all 
those  not  differing  materially  from  her  standards  of  faith.  If  there  beany 
truth  in  a  record,  these  recorded  proceedings  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  denied.  The  series  of  aels,  however,  which  I  have 
described,  are  not  so  material  in  themselves,  as  from  llie  bearing  which 
Ihey  are  alleged  to  have  upon  another  act,  which  nevertheless  is  of  an 
entirely  difierent  aspect,  and  was  intended  to  subserve  a  different  pur- 
pose. It  is  an  act  of  much  importance  in  this  case;  for  on  it  the  rights  of 
my  clients  rest,  if  I  can  show  that  they  are  in  the  right,  which!  appre- 
head  I  shall  make  as  clear  to  your  perceptions  as  the  sua  at  noon-day.  I 
infer  to  the  «  Plan  of  Union"  of  1801. 

Ad  attempt,  no  doubt,  will  be  made  to  confuse  this  act  with  the  other* 
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(hat  hare  been  exhibited  to  you;  to  convince  you  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  nature.  Hut  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  they  are  of  a  totally  different 
aspect — as  different  as  they  can  be  in  their  practical  effects.     Those  were 

Etins  of  intercourse  and  correspondence,  or  acts  formally  embracing  whole 
ndies  of  men  who  held  the  doctrines  and  adhered  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  act  was  totally  different:  it  concerned  noth- 
ing but  the  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  a  few  unessential  points 
of  discipline.  It  originated  in  a  proposition  made  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
OAieral  Association  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Meredith  here  read  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  page  48,  ante. 

The  Minutes  of  1801,  show  that  Dr.  Green  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
•embly  by  which  this  plan  was  proposed,  and  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
concurred  in  its  adoption. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  acif  It  do6s  not  admit  any  body 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  does  it  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Congregational  delegates  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly.  No  peraoD 
who  is  not  a  Presbyterian  acquires  by  virtue  of  it  the  right  to  sit  in  any 
of  the  judicatories  of  this  Church.  It  speaks  for  itself  clearly  and  di»- 
tinctly;  it  permits  certain  relaxations  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  Congre- 
ntional  churches  and  ministers,  or  promises  to  overlook  them.  If  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  calla  and  settles  a  clergyman  of  another  sect, 
this  is  a  breach  of  discipline.  And  if  a  particular  body  of  people  be  half 
of  them  Presbyterians  and  the  other  half  Congregationalists,  these  two 
portions  cannot  unite,  and  form  a  single  church,  without  losing  each  its  ee- 
clesiastical  standing.  This  is  the  necessary  law  of  every  denomination.  . 
If  an  Episcopalian  or  Catholic  clergyman  preaches  to  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, agrees  to  relinquish  his  own  forms  of  worship,  this  is  the 
worst  sort  of  schism,  because  it  confuses  things  that  ought  to  be  kept  to- 
tally distinct.  So  an  Episcopalian  or  Catholic  congregation,  if  it  calla  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  whose  ordination  their  Church  does  not  recognise 
as  valid,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  And  in  the 
same  way  here,  where  there  was  an  intermixture  of  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  a  like  difficulty  was  experienced.  But  by  the  act 
oflSOl,  passed  by  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
they  said,  a  Presbyterian  minister  may  officiate  for  a  Congregational  con- 
gregation; and  a  Presbyterian  congregation  may  call  a  Congregational 
pastor,  without  forfeiting  their  Presbyterial  character.  And  a  mixed 
people  may  retain  the  favour  of  their  respective  Churches,  although  join- 
ad  together  in  a  single  flock.  And  in  the  isolated  case  of  such  a  mixture 
of  the  sects  in  a  single  body,  and  of  a  dispute  arising  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  a  Congregationalist,  in 
that  isolated  case,  where  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Presbytery,  the  inferior 
court  of  the  mixed  church  shall  be  represented  by  one  of  its  members  in 
the  Presbytery  while  the  latter  is  trying  such  appeal. 

This  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  plan:  all  the  wit  of  man  cannot  stretch 
its  provisions  farther.  It  does  not  give  a  single  Congregationalist  the 
right  to  sit  in  Presbytery.  A  Presbyterian  minister,  in  that.distriet, 
may  go  and  preach  to  a  Congregational  church,  may  remain  with  them 
as  their  pastor,  without  committing  a  breach  of  disoipline;  or  rather,  the  . 
Assembly  agree  to  pass  over  his  offence,  fm  the  sake  of  peace  and  har- 
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mony,  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeetncr's  kingdom — matters  of  pan- 
mount  importance.  Such  a  minister  before,  woutd  have  been  liable  to 
process:  he  might  have  been  tried  and  punished.  But  here,  the  highest 
court  of  the  Church  says  to  him,  "  You  shall  not  be  tried ;  we  will  not 
consider  that  j^ou  have  committed  any  offence;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  guaran- 
tee to  you  a  free  pardon."  This  act  concerned  not  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  incorporated  by  the 
legislature^  but  it  concerned  the  personal  standing  only  of  individual 
JDembers  of  that  Church — nothing  else.  It  said  to  ministers,  "  You  shall 
not  lose  your  ecclesiastical  chsracter,  by  preaching  to  a  Congregational 
congregation,  and  coustdering  them  as  your  pastoral  charge."  So  also 
the  members  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  who  wish  to  call  a  Congregational 
minister,  notdiETering  in  doctrine  from  themselves,  "  You  may  have  such 
a  minister."  Therefore  a  Prcfbyterian  minister  preaching  to  a  Congre- 
gational church,  retains  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Presbytery,  but  the 
church  does  not,  by  the  connexion,  acquire  any  right  t»  reprcsentalion  there; 
except  that's  mixed  congregation  may  depute  one  of  its  members,  to  sit 
in  that  judicatory,  white  an  appeal  from  their  decision  is  tried.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Presbyterian  church,  settling  a  Congregational  minister, 
may  send  an  elder  to  the  Presbytery,  but  their  pastor  cannot  claim  a  seat 
Into  the  body  of  the  (ttme  work  of  the  government,  cannot  come  a  sin- 
gl«  man  who  is  not  a  strict  Presbyterian:  all  others  are  excluded.  I  say 
then  that  these  were  measures  deserving  of  praise — wise  measures,  as 
they  affect  in  this  way,  only  the  personal  standing  of  individuals,  but 
do  not  allow  ■  single  member  of  another  denomination  to  enter  tbe  tribu- 
nals of  the  Church. 

Now  the  legitimate  efiect  of  the  appeal  or  abrogation  of  this  "Plan  of 
Uoion"  was  that,  from  the  time  of  the  repeal,  these  acts  of  irr^ulari^, 
then  breaches  of  discipline  might  no  longer  be  overlooked;  that  if,after- 
wards,  a  Presbyterian  minister  should  accept  the  call  of  a  Congregational 
church  to  be  their  pastor,  and  should  settle  with  them,  he  might  be  brought 
to  trial  and  expelled.  That  if  the  Congregational  church  chose  to  retain 
him,  and  he  to  remain  with  them,  ecclesiastical  censures  having  failed  to 
destroy  the  connexion,  he  might  be  detruded  from  the  Presbyterian 
communion.  This,  and  this  only,  was  the  legilimate  effect  of  the  repeal. 
In  other  words,  it  removed  the  injunction  on  all  the  "  missionaries  to  the 
new  settlements,  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means,  to  promote  mutual 
forbearance  and  accommodation,  between  those  inhabitants  of  the  new  set- 
tlements who  hold  the  Presbyterian,  and  those  who  hold  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  church  government"  The  repeal  made  it  the  duty  of 
Presbyterians,  not  to  endeavour,  any  longer,  to  promote  peace  and  har- 
mony. They  must  put  themselves  apart  from  those  with  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  associate;  must  come  out  of  the  common  fold  in 
vrtiich  they  and  their  Congregational  brethren  had  been  so  long  gathered 
in  unity  and  peace.  It  said  to  the  latter, "  We  have  done  caring  for  you. 
When  we  were  young  and  weak,  we  joined  our  lot  with  you  for  a  season, 
while  we  might  increase  in  strength;  but  this  union  was  only  intended 
to  be  temporary.  We  cannot  any  longer  consent  to  touch  the  abomina- 
tions of  your  faith.  The  time  for  harmony  and  brotherly  love  is  past 
,  We  now  come  to  you  with  the  sword,  determined  to  {Hit  down  your 
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heathenish  doctrines.  We  shall  exclude  you  for  ever  from  our  compwiy> 
if  you  don't  abandon  them." 

In  1835,  the  Assembly  did  thus  repeal  the  *'  Plan  of  Union,"  as  to  its 
future  operation,  hut  with  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  churches 
formed  under  it.  Here  was  a  minister,  who  for  forty  yq^rs  had  been 
pastor  of  a  Congregstional  church;  who  had  beheld  the  members  of  his 
little  Bock  growing  up  about  him,  and  was  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of 
spiritual  parentage.  He  was  not  to  be  compelled  suddenly  to  abandon 
his  people,  because  they  were  suspected  of  Congregationalism.  On  the 
other  hand,  here  was  an  humble  Presbyterian  congregation,  who,  not 
able  to  find  a  pastor  of  their  own  sect,  had  follow^  the  advice  of  the 
Assembly,  and  chosen  a  Congregationalist  to  break  to  them  the.  bread  of 
life.  They  were  not  now  to  be  forced  to  drive  away  from  them  their 
pastor  in  hia  old  age — him,  who  had  ministered  to  them  even  from  their 
infancy-  Would  this  have  been  kind;  would  it  have  been  generous— not 
to  speak  of  its  legality?  Would  it  have  exemplified  the  spirit  of  ChristiaD 
charity?  In  1835,  the  Assembly 

"Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  deem  it  no  longer  desirable  that 
churches  should  be  formed  in  our  Presbyterian  connexion  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adc^ted  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecd- 
Gut,  in  180).  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  our  brethren  of  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  respectfully  requested 
to  consent  that  said  plan  shall  be  from  and  after  the  next  meeting  of  that 
Association,  declared  to  be  annulled.  And,  Resolved,  that  the  annulling 
of  said  plan  shall  not  in  anywise  interfere  with  the  existence  and  lawful 
operations  of  churches  which  have  been  already  formed  on  this  plan." 

That  is  churches  composed,  each  of  its  minister  and  congregation. 
Thus  a  church,  of  which  the  minister  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  need  not  on 
that  account  discard  him;  and  still  their  ruling-elders  might  have  a  re- 
presentation in  Presbytery.  Their  ministerOiever  had  had  a  right  to  sit 
in  that  judicatory;  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  Congregational  minister 
ever  claimed  a  right  to  a  seat  there.  No  such  right  ever  existed.  In 
1635  it  was  resolved,  that  no  new  connexions  of  this  kind  should  there- 
after be  formed;  hut  kindly  and  generously,  not  to  break  the  ties  already 
binding  closely  together  so  many  pastors  and  flocks. 

Now  you  see,  gentlemen,  from  this  short  explanation,  the  cnth%  differ-- 
ence  between  the  act  of  1801,  and  the  plans  of  intercourse  with  ether 
denominations  before  mentioned.  These  were  plans  either  of  correspon- 
dence and  intercourse;  or  for  incorporating  one  body  with  another.  That 
merely  a  waver  of  the  right  to  inflict  discipline  >n  individual  cases,  from 
motives  that  do  hoovur  to  the  pious  fathers  of  the  Church — to  the  vene- 
rable man  whose  name  is  connected  with  its  history  from  the  earliest 
time;  vindicating  his  character  from  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast 
so  lavishly  upon  his  doings,  amid  ceaseless  professions  of  respect  and  re- 
verence for  his  persotT,  not  for  a  single,  a  casual  act,  but  for  forty  years  of 
untiring  and  consistent  labour,  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of  his 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  ending  in  the  Assembly  of  1S32,  with  the  act  just 
read,  to  which  no  doubt  he  cheerfully  consented.  These  men  at  that 
time,  had  no  right  to  say, "  We  were  seduced  into  this  connexion.  Ths 
best  part  of  our  lives  hss  been  consumed  in  the  service:  somo  of  us  have 
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A  tiius  for  forty  years.  It  is  too  late  for  us  to  form  new  connexions. 
And  must  we  do  this,  or  be  driven  from  the  bosom  of  our  Church?" 

Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1837,  to  which  we  now  come  back.  Thus  it  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand:  because,  though  it  is  not  in  evidence,  yet  one  of  the  opposite 
counsel  in  his  opening  has  admitted — we  are  thankful  for  his  candour; 
and,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  these  gen- 
tlemen— has  admitted,  that  among  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  up 
to  the  Assembly  of  1837,  there  were  those  who  considered  that  body 
but  nominally,  as  some  believed  it  really,  a  homogeneous  body,  all  its 
members  being  bound  together  in  the  same  faith  and  discipline,  and  per- 
sonifying the  peace,  union,  and  harmony  of  the  Church  which  they  repre- 
sented. This  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion,  certainly,  of  the  dele- 
^les,  while  the  other  portion,  as  we  are  told,  came  up  to  meet  their  un- 
suspecting brethren  predeterntined  on  two  points.  First,  they  had  re- 
solved that  the  differences  in  doctrine  which  they  supposed  to  exist,  and 
in  regard  to  whi6h  the  Church  was  nearly  equally  divided,  should  be 
finally  settled  at  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  And,  secondly,  the  same 
body  avowed  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly 
eonatituted  as  their  book  prescribed,  and  as  for  forty  years  it  had  been 
constituted,  but  that  the  final  decision  of  the  questions  which  were  to  be 
agitated,  should  be  influenced  by  the  votes  of  none  but  those  whom  they 
thousht  fit  to  vote.  In  the  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
in  wliich  all  united,  there  was  doubtless  a  petition  for  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  Church;  and  yet  these  men  had  resolved,  that,  before  any 
important  question  should  be  decided,  they  would  exclude  from  their 
councils  a  portion  of  their  brethren.-  Well  might  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  be  Anally  and  conclusively  settled,  to  their  own  liking,  if  they 
first  excluded  all  who  were  expected  to  oppose  their  measures:  this  was 
a  new  mode  of  instituting  J^curia  advisare.  Instead  of  subjecting  the 
proposed  questions  to  the  regularly  constituted  tribunal,  they  first  turn  out 
all  that  dpn't  agree  with  themselves,  and  in  this  way  secure  a  decided 
majority.  Not  in  the  true  Christian  spirit,  regarding  the  slight  errors  of 
their  brethren,  as  the  mere  sallies  of  weak  humanity,  which,  at  most,  de> 
served  but  to  be  rebuked  as  faults;  but — I  say  it,  because  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,  a  fact  candidly  disclosed  to  you  in  the  opening — coming  to  meet  their 
unsuspecting  brethren,  with  the  fixed  resolve,  that  those  questions  of  doc- 
trine, which  the  juvenile  patriarchs  had  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly,  should  not  be  decided  until  they  had  expelled  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  members  to  insure  a  decision  suitable  to  their  views,  and 
to  place  themselves  in  a  permanent  majority.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
1  say  this  was  an  unlawful  combination.  I  stand  here,  regarding  this  aa 
a  corporate  question,  upon  the  laws  of  the  land.  Lookine  at  the  Assem- 
bly as  a  quasi  corporation,  I  say  that  if  the  Old-achooT  brethren  cam* 
with  such  a  purpose,  they  had  formed  an  unlawful  combination.  And 
ttiat  DO  acts  affecting  the  corporate  body  could  be  valid,  when  these  acts 
commenced  in  the  condemnation  of  brethren,  against  whom  they  were  all 
pledged  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  the  next  place,  I  say,  with 
great  submission,  though  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  make  any  professions  of 
respect,  that  even  in  an  assembly  of  the  worid,  such  conduct  would  not 
be  considered  entirely  candid.    It  is  not  the  mode  in  which  members  oC 
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the  BaniB  body  should  meet— one  portion  of  them  open  as  the  day,  and 
with  no  secret  purposes,  comine  to  consult  with  their  pCers;  the  other 
coming  with  a  covert  design  lurking  in  their  bressts — a  determination  to 
strike  a  blow,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  which  should  cut  off 
their  unsuspecting  brethren  from  their  fellowship.  Whether  such  a  de- 
sign was  entirely  Christian,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  I  can  speak  for  it 
in  a  worldly  and  legal  point  of  view,  and  in  these  alone.  If  they  were  ia 
the  right,  I  thank  God  that  such  a  duty  did  not  fall  onme. 

This  predetermination  of  the  Old-school,  in  a  key  to  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since,  the  subsequent  acts  of  both  parties  being  conformed  to  the 
general  scheme  above  described.  One  side  a1way!<*open  and  confiding, 
asking  to  consult  with  their  brethren  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church;  the  other 
coming  up  with  a  fi^ed,  determined  purpose,  which  they  hare  now 
avowed,  to  exclude  a  porEion  of  the  commissioners, 

Thus  the  two  parties  stood  in  the  Assembly  of  1837,  at  the  opening  of 
its  session.  These  gentlemen  from  the  four  Synods  were  afterwards  de- 
clared not  to  be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though  some  of 
them  had  been  acknowledged  as  such  for  forty  years,  and  though  the  Pres- 
byteries to  which  they  belonged  had  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Cdd- 
etitution  of  1821,  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  very  Assembly,  they 
had  been  admitted  to  their  seats  without  debate.  The  clerks  had  no  diffi- 
culty at  that  time  in  deciding  whether  their  names  should  be  enrolled.  In 
1837,  though  the  plan  had  been  preconcerted — and  why  that  particular 
year  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  Old-school  I  do  not  profess  to  know, 
though  perhaps  I  might  guess — there  was  not  the  least  hesitation  about 
the  reception  of  these  men.  Dr.  Elliott  then  had  no  scruples  of  con- 
science in  regard  to  their  admission.  No  question  was  raised  touching 
their  right  to  sit;  and  no  doubt,  in  their  minds,  the  fallacious  hope  was 
excited,  that  by  the  action  of  Ibis  Assembly,  the  borders  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  would  be  enlarged,  that  nothing  woul9  occur  to  cndnugerits  union 
and  harmony.  Near  two  weeks  elapsed,  and  they  atill  sat  as  unquestioned 
members  of  the  judicatory.  In  the  mean  lime  there  was  no  disclosure 
made  by  the  Old-school,  of  their  ultimate  designs;  but  they  proposed  to 
divide  the  Church,  to  destroy  that  union  which  they  had  all  sworn  to  pro- 
mote. They  contended  thattheonly  way  of  securing  harmonyand  union 
was  to  enforce  a  separation.  Even  to  this,  the  parly  whom  I  represent, 
patient  and  long-suffering,  agreed:  they  acquiesced  in  the  division  of  the 
Church.  They  had  no  preconcerted  purpose;  were  pledged  to  no  parti- 
cular meastlres:  they  answered, "If  this  be  the  only  chance  of  peace,  we 
are  willing  to  separate  from  you;  we  acquiesce  even  in  division,"  The 
Old-school,  with  a  settled  scheme  of  action  in  their  minds,  make  apropo* 
sition  for  a  treaty.  They  propose,  that  the  New-school,  who  desire  no 
separation,  who  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, should,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  "As  to  the  property,"  say  they — "we  have  no  dis- 
position to  quarrel  with  you  about  property.  We'll  keep  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, established  partly  by  your  contributions,  partly  by  ours,  and  partly 
by  the  funds  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church.  As  to  the  other  pro- 
perty, we  intend  to  he  very  liberal.  We  will  give  you  full  half  of  it,  if 
the  intention  of  the  donors  will  permit;  that  is  half  of  all  which  by  acci- 
dent  the  donors  did  not  give  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
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ritn  Church."  "  Well."  say  the  others, "  will  you  let  08  be  one  of  the 
successors  of  the  General  Assembly?  As  you  have  made  no  charge 
against  us,  as  we  have  hitherto  formed  one  association  of  brethren,  oa  we 
have  been  coming  up  together  year  by  year  to  our  Jerusalem,  we  ask  as  a 
small  boon,  that  we  may  be  one  of  the  successors  of  the  Church.  You 
tllow  that  we  are  not  apostates,  but  unfortunate  collisions  have  occurred, 
difficulties  springing  from  various  minute  sources,  diScrences  arising  from 
tiie  frailties  of  human  character.  If  you  insist  on  division,  we  agree,  but 
leave  us  the  right  of  succession."  *'We,"  say  their  opponents, "  claim  to 
be  the  true  and  only  Assembly;  you  may  take  what  other  name  you  please. 
As  to  the  property,  the  law  of  course  will  decree,  that  all  which  was  given 
to  the  General  Assembly  shall  remain  with  us,  the  successors  of  that  body. 
If  you  can  find  any  other  property  belonging  to  us,  that  we  will  divide," 
My  elienta  had  exercised  the  mot>t  christian  Ion g-Juffe ring.  They  made  no 
diJSculty  as  to  any  other  proposition,  though  ofiei-ed,  with  a  knife  at  their 
throats.  But  now  they  were  asked  to  put  upon  the  record,  a  confessioo 
that  they  were  no  part  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers;  that  they  were  not 
mieeessorato  theinheritance  of  its  original  doctrines;  that  they  were  lalse 
apostates  from  the  faith.  Their  patient  forbearance  defied  the  power  of 
wrong,  until  they  were  asked  to  confess  that  they  were  not  of  the  true 
Church.  An  equal  division  of  the  succession  was  not  allowed — succes- 
non  which  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  were  willing  to  leave  all  the 
property  in  the  possession  of  those  gentlemen;  but  they  refused  to  sban- 
dttD  entirely  their  history  and  Iheir  succession;  and  this  any  man  moat 
have  refused,  having  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  why  their  request  was  denied ;  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  it  but  the  desire  to  quarrel.  They  were  told  to 
abandon  all  the  recollections  of  their  lives,  even  from  earliest  infancy;  to 
eonfem  themselves  no  longer  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  their  mothers 
fiad  taught  them.  But  why  was  all  this?  Why  must  they  sacrifice  all 
their  fondest  recollections,  and  destroy  the  tenderesC  ties?  Why  sever 
the  most  sacred  cord  that  vibrates  in  the  human  heart?  Why  should  they 
l>e  denounced  as  apostates,  or  as  Turks?  You  may  lake  all  our  property, 
and  we  will  go  forth  from  among  you  a  small  and  humble  band:  You 
say  that  you  are  strong  enough  to  form  an  Assembly  by  yourselves,  and 
there  can  be  no  peace  and  harmony  while  we  remain  among  you.  But 
don't  deny  us  the  right  of  looking  back  to  the  religion  of  our  ancestors. 
We  can  never  record  ourselves  as  heretics  and  apostates. 

The  next  thing  proposed,  and  it  was  proposed  the  moment  that  this  ne- 
gotiation  had  ended — perhaps  it  had  been  agreed  upon  previously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fixed  design  of  the  Old-School  party,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable the  precise  manner  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result  was  not  planned 
until  a  subsequent  period — the  next  thing  was  to  get  rid,  in  some  way,  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  New-school,  to  leave  them  in  a  poor  and  mise- 
rable minority,  if  any  fault  had  been  found  with  their  doctrine;  if  they 
had  at  all  offended  in  point  of  discipline,  a  constitutional  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  open  to  the  other  party  for  their  trial  and  expulsion.  That 
course  for  some  reason  or  other  they  did  not  pursue.  Possibly  because 
they  found  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  any  particular  fact;  or  that  a  ju- 
dical iovestigatioD  would  be  very  troublesome;  or  because  they  were  too 
polite.     In  tnith  they  cared  not  for  a  reMon;  an  exeuie,  on  such  an  oc* 
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CMon,  they  thought  quite  sufficient     By  a  very  small  majority  tiie  foU 
lowing  resolution  was  passed; 

"  But  as  the '  Plan  of  Union '  adopted  for  the  new  settlements  ia  1801» 
was  originally  an  unconstitutional  act  of  that  Assembly — these  important 
rules  having  never  been  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries — and  as  they  were 
totally  destitute  of  authority  as  proceeding  from  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut,  which  is  invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such 
Caaefl,  and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate  churches  not  within  her 
limits;  and  as  much  confusion  and  irregularity  have  arisen  from  this  un- 
natural and  unconstitutional  system  of  union,  therefore,  it  is  resolved, 
that  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1301,  entitled  a  '  Plan  of  Union,'  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  abrogated." 

Now  I  have  said,  that  this  seems  tome  merely  a  part  of  a  mode  devised 
to  carry  out  a  predetcrmhied  purpose.  First,  in  1835,  the  Assembly  lud 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  best  to  take  no  farther  order  upon  this 
subject  Secondly,  in  this  resolution,  they  characterize  the  "Plan  of 
Union"  as  unconstitutional.  Now  I  defy  them  to  show  a  single  provision 
of  it,  which  can  be  made  to  appear  so  to  any  but  the  jaundiced  eye  of  pre- 
judice. In  the  third  place,  if  in  casting  their  eyes  about  in  search  of  an 
expedient,  they  could  have  discovered  any  other  scheme  equally  plausi- 
ble, they  would  not  boldly  and  roundly  have  pronounced  an  act  per- 
formed by  the  venerable  fathers  of  their  Church, "  unnatural  and  uDcon- 
stitutional." 

Waa  the  plan  unconstitutional  ?  If  so,  for  what  reason?  Because  it  was 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly?  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  rules  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  churches,  unless  they  are 
first  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  them. 
Was  this  a  rule  obligatory  on  the  churches,  or  was  it  a  constitutional  rule 
at  all?  It  imposed  no  obligation  upon  any  church  in  the  whole  United 
States.  You  belong  to  a  Presbytery,  being  entitled  to  a  scat  therein  asa 
minister:  now,  by  that  Plan,  you  may  preach  to  a  Congregational  church, 
and  discipline  being  relaxed  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  considered  as  a  mere 
venial  offence,  and  you  shall  not  be  prosecuted  for  it  Was  the  plan 
uncooBtitutianal  ?  Why,  it  did  not  touch  the  Constitution.  It  had  »  • 
merely  personal  operation  on  individuals.  No  church  or  no  Presbytary 
was  affected.  And  even  if  it  was  a  constitutional  rule,  such  as  should 
have  been  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  the  want  of  their  direct  appro- 
val had  been  supplied  by  their  tacit  acquiescence  for  near  forty  yeank 
Alter  such  a  lapse  of  time,  an  act  of  Assembly,  an  act  of  Parliament,  or 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  will  be  presumed,  in  order  to  support  acquired 
rights.  These  very  Presbyteries' too,  formed  a  new  constitution  in  18S1; 
but  did  not  repeal,  or  at  all  affect  the  "  Plan  of  Union."  By  the  adoption 
sf  the  new  constitution  the  old  was  at  an  end;  and  on  this  new  or  amended 
one  all  the  Presbyteries  voted.  Yet  now  twenty  years  afterwards,  some 
of  these  Presbyteries  are  told,  that  because  they  came  in  under  the  "Plan," 
though  I  deny  that  any  did  or  could  so  come  in,  by  its  abrogation,  they 
are  cast  out  They  stepped  lightly  over  this  act  in  forming  the  new  con- 
stitution; they  did  not  consider  it  a  material,  a  vital  point  The  law  ia 
plain:  a  regulation  of  church  discipline,  if  not  essential,  may  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  Presbyteries.  But  this  was  not  even  a  rule  of  discipline; 
merely  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony.     I  say,  however. 
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that  if  it  had  been  a  constitutional  rule,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries was  equivalent  to  their  approval,  and  must  be  presumed,'  first,  from 
the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed;  and  secondly,  from  the  fact  of  their 
havin^c  in  the  mean  time  formed  a  new  constitution  without  'disturbing 
the  "  Plan."  In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  necessary  member  of  a  body  who 
participates  in  the  formation  of  its  constitution:  so  all  of  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal States  were  necessarily  members  of  our  confederation,  no  matter 
what  difierences  there  existed  among  them,  while  they  were  colonies. 
Secondly,  a  new  constitution  being  formed  pendinj;  the  operation  of  this 
act  of  union,  its  formation  was  a  clear  acquiescence  in  that  act,  or  was 
tantamount  to  an  acquiescence.  If  you  pass  a  divorce  bill,  if  you  pass  an 
insolvent  law,  if  you  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  the  custom  before  its  passage 
must  always  be  considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  act,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  cotemporaneous  construction. 

I  next  call  your  attention  to  what  atone  is  material  in  this  case — the  act 
immediately  succeeding  the  final  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
agree  on  terms  of  separation.  The  moment  that  my  clients  had  declared, 
that  they  would  never  consent  to  record  themselves,  without  any  reason 
at  all,  a  secession  from  the  true  Church,  this  measure  was  proposed. 
They  desired  no  separation;  they  held  the  doctrines  of  Presbyterianiam 
in  all  their  purity;  they  found  nothing  in  the  standard  with  which  they 
did  not  agree. 

"  Resolved,  That  by  the  operation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Plan  of 
Union  of  1801,  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is,  and  is  hereby- 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Unitea 
States  of  America." — Min.  1837,^.  440.  ^nie,p.  44, 

There  the  matter  rested,  and  a  few  other  voles  were  taken,  by  which 
the  Old-school  ^und  that  their  action  had  not  been  so  decided  as  was 
requisite,  for  c!k  accomplishment  of  their  object.  Besides,  their  first 
resolution  had  ntft  been  quite  syllogistic  in  its  form;  they  had  not  given 
it  sufficient  logical  force;  and  some  persons  might  not  have  seen  the  eract 
connsxion  between  the  premise  and  conclusion.  When,  therefore,  they 
make  the  next  cut,  something  like  a  reason  is  given. 
•  "  Be  it  resolved,  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 

**  1.  That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  of 
1801,  between  it  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  as  utterly 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning;  the 
Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  which  were  formed  and  attached 
to  the  body  under  and  in  execution  of  said  "  Plan  of  Union,"  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  they  are  not  io 
form  or  in  fact,  an  integral  portion  of  said  Church." 

You  see  that  they  here  change  the  phrase:  it  is  not  "by  the  operas 
tion  of  the  abrogation"  but  "in  consequence  of  the  abrogation.'* 
This  is  followed  up  by  certain  other  resolutions. 

"  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  as  follows,  viz. 

"  2.  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assembly  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its 
urgency  for  Ihe  immediate  decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  reason 
of  the  gross  disorders  which  are  ascertained  to  have  prevailed  in  those 
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Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve,  against  which  a  deelart- 
tive  resolution,  similar  to  the  first  of  these,  has  been  past  during  our  pre- 
aent  sessions,)  it  being  made  clear  to  us,  that  even  the  "  Plan  of  Union" 
itself  was  never  consistently  carried  into  effect  by  those  professing  to  act 
under  it. 

"  3.  That  the  General  Assembly  h.is  no  intention,  by  these  resolutions, 
or  by  that  paused  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  ministerial  standing  of  any  members  of  either  of 
said  Synods;  nor  to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in  any  church;  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  Christians  in  their  renpec- 
tive  congregations;  but  only  to  declare  and  determine  according  to  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  authority  existing 
in  it  for  that  purpose,  the  relation  of  all  said  Synods,  and  all  their  con- 
stituent parts  to  this  body,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  the  United 
States." 

That  is,  that  they  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  never  have  had  any. 

"4.  That  inasmuch  as  there' are  reported  to  be  several  churches  and 
ministers,  if  not  one  or  two  Presbyteries,  now  in  connexion  with  one  or 
more  of  said  Synods,  which  are  strictly  PresbyteriaD  in  doctrine  and  or- 
der, be  it,  therefore,  further  resolved,  thatall  such  churches  and  ministers 
as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  apply  for  admission  into 
Ihoae  Presbyteries  belonging  to  our  connexion  which  are  most  convenient 
to  their  respective  locations;  and  that  any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid, 
being  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connexion 
with  either  of  said  Synods,  as  may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby 
directed  to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the 
next  General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  beg  leave  to  deny,  that  thes^ynods,  or  any 
other  Synods  can,  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  be  made  to  appear  to  have 
come  in  under,  or  in  execution  of  that  "  Plan  of  Union",  because  no  such 
thing  is  provided  for  in  the  plan.  There  may  have  been  other  acts  that 
admitted  Congregationaiists  into  the  Church,  perhaps  into  the  Synod  of 
Albany,  and  there  may  have  been  irregularitiea  as  to  some  of  the  Presby-  . 
teries;  but  that  the  act  of  1801  had  the  capacity  to  admit  a  single  indivi- 
dual not  a  Presbylcrian,  we  utterly  deny:  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  it  had.  But,  next,  suppose  the  fact  proved;  suppose  that  the  "Plan" 
did  admit  Congregational  churches,  and  that  these  sent  delegates  to  sit 
and  vote  in  the  General  Assembly;  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  four 
Synods,  or  a  single  one  of  thetn,  was  formed  in  any  other  way  than  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  Synods  were.  We  have  here  Synod  after  Synod  constitu- 
ted in  the  ordinary  mode,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  of  minis- 
ters  and  elders  regularly  ordained.  Now  what  right  had  these  gentleoten 
to  lay  their  hands  on  one  pari  of  the  Church,  and  undertake  to  cut  it  off,  and 
to  declare,  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  previous  act,  that  part  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  never  having  belonged  to  the  Church?  If  that  act  were  repeal- 
ed, whether  in  1835,  or  1837,  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  repeal 
was  not  that  because  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  chose  to  vote 
u  they  pleased,  therefore  they,  and  the  Presbyteries  which  they  repre- 
sented were  out  of  the  Church;  but  that  if 'they  persisted  in  dealing  with 
Congreptionalists,  they  would  come  under  ecclesiaBtical  cenmire;  that  if  a 
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Presbyterian  minister  slill  preached  to  a  Congregational  flock  he  would 
be  subjected  to  trial,  and^till  refusing  to  Bubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
to  espulsioD.  But  instead  of  this,  by  an  act  proposed  and  determined  on 
by  the  juvenile  patriarchs,  before  coming  to  the  Assembly,  into  which 
they  introduce  a  few  harsh  words — "  unconstitutional,"  "unnatural "~ 
they  abrogate  the  "  Plan  of  Union;"  a  plan  which  never  admitted  any 
body  into  the  Church,  or  if  it  has,  never  admitted  us;  for  the  records  of 
the  formation  of  these  four  Synods  do  not  differ  from  those  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  all  the  others;  and  then  pass  a  mere  declarative  resolu- 
tion— not  a  judgment,  not  a  trial,  not  a  legislative  act,  but  a  mere  declara- 
tive resolution,  that  these  Synods,  in  consequence  of  the  precedent  abro- 
gation, never  had  been  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  that  the 
ministers,  elders  and  communicants  within  their  bounds  never  had  been 
church  members.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  gentlemen,  looking  upon  these 
people  as  a  body  of  electors,  on  their  having  come  into  the  Church  in  the 
regular  and  ordinary  method,  as  the  record  itself  shows,  no  reference  being 
made  to  the  act  of  ISOl,  and  their  having  been  acknowledged  as  Presby- 
terians for  years  before,  that  this  mode  of  exclusion — I  will  not  call  it 
legerdemain;  I  wilKnot  call  it  a  manoeuvre — but  I  say  that  it  was  an  un- 
lawfulmode;  one  which  no  court  of  justice  can  sustain.  All  the  prescri- 
bed forms  of  trial  were  here  disregarded.  They  are  simply  told,  "  You 
are  out  of  the  Church;  it  was  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  ever  be- 
longed to  it;"  and  it  is  resolved  that  they  never  have  been  a  part  of  it 
•  Farther  they  are  told  by  these  very  men  who  have  excluded  them, 
"This  is  no  excision,  no  exclusion.  The  proceeding  is  not  a  judicial 
one:  we  accuse  you  of  no  crime;  you  are  guilty  of  none:  we  say  only 
that  you  are  Turks.  This  is  not  a  legislative  actj  not  a  bill  of  attainder: 
it  is  merely  a  declarative  resolution.  We  didn't  put  you  out  of  the 
Chureh:  you  were  out  already,"  They  did  not  consider  any  body  put 
out,  though  in  terms  excluded.  The  first  of  the  exscinding  acts  runs 
thus: 

"Resolvedt  That  by  the  operation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of 
Union  of  1801,  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  is,  and  is  hereby  de- 
•  dared  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America." 

They  had  not  yet  gone  the  length  to  which  they  afterwards  ventured; 
nor  had  they  seen  the  logical  deduction  subsequently  discovered.  They  say 
the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Church. 
This  looks  something  like  putting  it  out.  But  when  they  come  to  the 
next  resolution,  they  change  their  tone,  and  propound  the  sentence  thus: 

"That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  by  this  Assembly,  of  the  Plan 
of  Union  of  1801,  between  it  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
as  utterly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  which  were  formed  and 
attached  to  this  body  under  and  in  execution  of  said  "Plan  of  Union,"  be, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and  that  they  are 
not  in  form  or  in  fact  an  integral  portion  of  said  Church." 

Not  these  Synods  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Church;  not,  on  the  abro- 
gation of  the  plan,  they  were  ipse  facto  out  of  the  Church;  but  they  were 
never  in.    Then  they  go  on  to  say,  "We  make  no  charge:  vrewishtobe 
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eiTil,  gentlemen,  and  hope  that  you  will  take  no  offence;  but  would  mer^ 
ly  make  a  general  reflection;  "That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assembly  on 
Uie  whole  subject,  and  its  urgency  for  the  immediate  decision  of  it,  are 
greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  gross  disorders  which  are  ascertaiaed 
to  have  prevailed  in  those  Synods,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
&c."  Then  comes  the  clause,  under  their  construction  of  which,  the  coun- 
eel  on  the  other  side  at  length  avow  that  these  men  were  never  put  out  it 
all.  "  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  intention,  by  these  resolutions, 
or  by  that  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve" — now 
observe  the  words — "to  affect  in  any  way,  the  ministerial  standing  of  any 
members  of  eiiher  of  said  Synods."  Not  affect  their  ministerial  stand- 
ing! No,  they  are  simply  told,  first,  that  they  came  in  under  an  uncon* 
stitutional  and  unnatural  plan,  and  that  they  never  were  members  of  the 
Church;  and,  secondly  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  gross  disorder.  I 
do  not  know  what  was  left  for  our  inference  from  all  this;  but  we  are  as> 
suredthatitdidnotaffectthe  ministerial  standing  of  any  body!  "You  are 
all  good,  moral  men,  and  if  you  will  repent  of  your  sins,  and  come  back, 
we  will  treat  you  as  we  treat  all  ministers  coming  from  other  denomina- 
tions— we  will  not  require  your  re-ordination." 

"  Nor  to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in  any  Church:"— {Certainly  not; 
for  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  were  all  on  a  footing — all  turned  out  to- 
getner.  What  a  mockery!  After  having  cut  off  from  the  Church,  &&y 
thousand  communicants,  with  their  churches  and  pastors  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization,  at  one  sweep  of  the  battle  axe,  to  say,  "  We  have  no  in- 
tention to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  among  you.  You  are  very  good 
Turks,  and  may  do  well  enough  at  Constantinople."  "  Nor  to  interfere 
with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private  Christians  in  their  respective  con- 
gregations:"— No,  thank  God,  that  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly.  They,  forsooth,  do  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  private 
duties  and  relations  of  Christians — they  might  do  so,  in  welcome,  if  they 
could!  "But  only  to  declare  and  determine  according  to  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  authority  existing  in  it  for 
that  purpose,  the  relation  of  all  said  Synods,  and  all  their  constituent  parts 
to  this  body,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates." 

These  Synods  are  declared  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  General 
Assembly.  But  the  Presbyteries  are  but  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Sy- 
nods, the  churches  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  ministers,  elders,  and  private 
members,  of  the  churches.  All  these,  therefore,  are  declared  out  of  its 
connexion,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  never  did  belong  to  it  They  go 
on — I  will  not  say  that  they  add  insult  to  injury:  I  will  not  say  that  they 
use  a  single  harsh  expression — of  this  you  must  judge,  they  go  on,  after 
baviiig  excluded  these  Presbyteries,  and  charged  them  with  gross  irregu- 
larity and  disorder,  to  say, 

"That  inasmuch  as  there  are  reported  to  be  several  churches  anct 
ministers,  if  not  one  or  two  Presbyteries" — they  had  not  taken  anj 
pains  to  discover  whether  there  were  any  such,  before  excluding  them — 
"  which  nre  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order" — there  you  have 
it:  these  men  were  expelled  because  they  were  not  "strictly  Presbyterian 
in  doctrine  and  order" — "  be  it,  therefore,  further  resolved,  that  all  aueb 
churches  and  ministers  as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to 
apply  for  admiaeion  to  those  Presbyteries  belonging  to  our  connexioti^ 
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whi(^  an  tnott  convenient  to  their  respective  loc&tions;" — that  ii>  all 
those  of  you  who  wish  to  become  Presbyterians,  may  come  and  ask  for 
admission,  just  as  converted  heathen,  as  Jews  and  Turks  may;  as  Con- 
gregatlonalists  or  Episcopaiians  you  may  come  and  apply — "and  that 
any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doc- 
trine and  order,  and  now  in  connexion  with  either  of  said  Synods,  aa 
may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  make  application,  with 
a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  wilt 
tike  proper  order  thereon,"  And  they  are  to  apply  for  admission,  with 
the  prospect  of  the  like  consequences  as  before:  that  when  they  shall 
kave  been  admitted,  when  they  shall  have  again  passed  forty  years  in  the 
etmmunioQ  of  the  Church,  when  they  shall  have  again  contributed  their 
money  to  its  .funds,  and  their  prayers  to  its  spiritual  treasury,  they  max 
■nin  be  ejected,  because  of  their  alleged  admission  under  this  same  "  Plaa 
of  Union'*  of  1801,  that  being  first  repealed  or  abrogated.  Yet  now  the 
natkmen  on  the  other  side,  are  driven  to  the  point  of  asserting,  that 
uiere  has  been  no  exclusion.  Our  learned  friends  see  the  necessity  of 
this  ground  to  their  case,  viewing  it  as  lawyers,  though  my  reverend 
friends  do  not.  I  say  they  find  themselves  driven  in  point  of  law,  to 
maiotain  that  the  four  Synods  were  never  exscinded,  because  they  were 
told,  that  if  they  repented  they  might  he  re-admitted  to  the  Church.  But 
h  must  he  obvious,  even  to  gentlemen  of  far  less  sagacity  than  our  learned 
frieuds,  that  this  latter  position  is  totally  untenable.  No  man  can  read 
those  exscinding  resolutions,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Ab- 
aerobly,  by  which  the  commissioners  from  the  four  Synods,  then  in  the 
house,  were  put  out,  and  believe  that  these  gentlemen  were  never  ex- 
cluded at  all — if  indeed  the  act  could  put  them  out,  which  I  deny,  agree-  ' 
ingwith  our  opponents  in  the  fact,  that  none  were  excluded  by  those 
acta;  not  supposing,  however,  that  the  Assembly  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
dade  them,  but  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  do  so. 

Sensible  that  this  extraordinary  position  could  not  be  long  maintained, 
our  learned  friends  have  advanced  another  still  more  extraordinary:  that 
though  the  General  Assembly  has  now  been  sitting  yearly,  since  1801, 
there  never  has  been  a  constitutional  Assembly  since  that  time,  until  the 
aort  of  body,  which  they  call  a  General  Assembly — I  shall  not  bestow 
any  epithet  upon  it — met  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  church  in  Ranstead 
Court.  This  is  a  justification  to  be  sure!  These  Synods  cannot  be  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  Church,  because  the  Assemblies  that  formed  them  were 
not  true  and  constitutional  Assemblies!  Then  who  can  claim  to  be  true- 
blue  Presbyterians? 

Thia  position  was  taken  early  in  the  case,  and  therefore  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  applying  our  minds  to  it  carefully.  It  Sf^ms  that  it  is 
all  a  mistake;  we  are  none  of  us  Presbyterians.  There  have  been  no  auch 
things  aa  moderators  or  clerks,  or  members  of  the  Assembly.  There  has 
been  no  Assembly  at  all,  and,  of  coisequence,  no  Church ;  for  the  Genera] 
Assembly  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  this  matter,  except  aa  to  one  point  All  of  the 
defendants  in  this  suit,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Green,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  were  elected  by  the  General  Assembly;  and, 
by  Anemblies  which  fall  under  my  learned  friends*  sweeping  condem- 
nation.    Now  this  is  proceeding  upon  a  quo  warranto,  and  of  course  the 
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question  coDcerns  merely  the  title  of  the  defendants.  Then  all  wewoaU 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  make  a  alight  alteration  in  the  pleadings,  which 
might  be  done  here  at  the  bar,  in  five  minutes,  and  the  isaue  would  thus 
be  brought  to  the  point  suggested  hy  my  friend,  and  his  clients  must  be 
ousted. 

Mr.  Preston.    Will  you  agree  to  do  so,  Meredith  7 

Mr.  Meredith.  Oh  no;  we  won't  quarrel  about  that.  But  I  am  now 
going  to  show  that  Dr.  Green  must,  in  that  event,  go  too;  because  we 
could  not  be  so  unjust  and  unfeeling,  as  to  leave  him  alone  in  his  old  age, 
to  stagnate  in  the  midst  of  his  own  corporate  acts.  We  could  not  consent 
to  leave  him  the  sole  corporator,  with  no  power  to  elect  other  trustees,  or 
keep  up  the  succession — the  single  survivor  of  this  Tontine.  That 
widoubtedly  would  conduce  to  harmony  and  peace:  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  removal  of  a  moderator,  or  of  clerks;  or  as  what  our 
opponents  charge  us  with  having  intended— s  separate  organization.  No 
doubt  the  reverend  gentleman  would  hail  with  pleasure  a  mandamus 
that  would  give  him  some  companions.  It  however  happens,  whetfao' 
fortunately  or  unfortunately  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  if  we  made  this 
amendment,  and  the  assertion  of  my  learned  friends  be  correct.  Dr.  Green 
roust  fail  too.  The  assertion  rests  upon  the  supposition,  that  under  the 
"Plan  of  Union,"  Congregationalists  sat,  or  were  represented,  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Our  opponents  say,  that  as  the  act  of  incorporation 
contemplated  none  but  Presbyterians,  if  a  Congregationalist  has  sat,  or 
been  represented  in  any  body  claiming  to  be  an  Assembly,  it  was  no 
Assembly.  Well,  we  show,  that  in  1794,  delegates  from  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  were  allowed  to  sit  and  vote,  and  this  with  the 
sanction  of  Dr.  Green  himself,  ^ssem.  Big.  pp.  295, 2S6.  The  Assem- 
bly gave  a  right  of  voting  to  Congregationalista  sitting  under  the  Act  of 
1792.  If  then  a  single  Congregalionalist  exercised  that  right,  the  whole 
Assembly  was  vitiated :  a  single  rat  in  the  cellar  renders  the  whole  dwel- 
ling untenable.  So  Dr.  Green's  appointment  as  trustee,  by  the  Act  of 
Araembly,  was  all  a  mistake.  I'here  was  no  Presbyterian  Assembly  then 
in  existence,  whose  trustees  could  be  incorporated  by  the  Legislature. 
The  result,  then,  of  this  argument  of  our  opponents,  if  it  prevails,  must  be 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  these  trustees,  as  there  was  no  Presbyterian 
Church  in  being,  at  the  time  they  were  incorporated,  were  appointed  by 
a  mistake,  a  mere  legislative  blunder;  and  that  all  the  property  confided 
by -benevolent  persons  to  this  Church,  to  be  distributed  in  charity,  must 
revert  to  the  donors.  How  far  such  a  notion  may  have  alarmed  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  induced  its  members  to  institute  the 
legal  proceedings  lately  resulting  in  the  restoration  of  their  old  library, 
given  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  16S1  to  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  conjecture.  We  certainly  desire  noUiing  better  than 
that  this  position  taken  by  our  learned  friends  should  be  established.  I 
shall  not  stop  therefore  to  argue  that  tl»e  rules  of  any  Assembly  are  suffi- 
cient for  itself,  and  if  found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  charter  of 
incorporation,  still  ils  acls  are  valid,  until  they  are  regularly  annulled.  I 
dwell  on  no  such  strict  points  of  law.  If  the  assertion  of  the  opposite 
counsel  be  true,  the  expulsion  of  their  clients  is  even  more  certain,  than 
it  is  made  by  the  establishment  of  our  positions. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  declarstion  of  my  learned  friend,  that  we  have 
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ottnwlves  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  excision,  hj  formally 
determining  in  1838,  that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. For,  says  he,  one  or  two  persons  were  appointed  to  that  office  in 
1837,  after  the  passage  of  those  acts.  Of  course,  then,  jou  cannot  now 
aver,  that  by  them  the  Assembly  dismembered  and  destroyed  itself.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  it  by  no  means  follows,  from  any  part  of  the  evidence 
^ven,  Dor  will  the  law  presume,  that  we  knew  of  the  fact  of  the  subse- 
quent appointment  of  these  trustees.  It  was  not  our  duty  to  read  things 
80  disagreeable,  as  the  Minutes  of  1S37  may  naturally  he  supposed  to 
have  been  to  us,  after  we  had  been  so  politely  shown  to  the  door.  Se- 
condly, we  have  not  thought  fit  to  make  more  trouble  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  attainment  nf  ail  proper  legal  advantages.  This,  which 
we  have  chosen,  is  a  better  mode.  With  pleasure  we  refer  to  our  Mi- 
nates  as  containing  no  such  unnecessary  charges  as  those  found  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Old-school.  We  desire  to  end  this  controversy,  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  law  of  charity;  and  have  applied  gratuitously  no 
reproachful  epithets.  The  minute  speaks  of  no  "  gross  disorders,"  with- 
out any  specification,  of  no  **  unconstitutional  and  unnatural"  acts.  Per- 
haps  too,  we  mtsht  have  been  mistaken  in  point  of  fact:  perhaps  there 
was  DO  election  in  1S37.  We  only  acted  upon  the  best  information  we 
could  get:  it  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  we  discovered  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  all.  Every  thing  done  in  the  Assembly 
of  1837  was  not  put  upon  the  printed  minutes. 

(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  often  minutes.) 
It  is  contended,  gentlemen,  on  the  other  aide,  that  admitting  the  acta  of 
excision  to  have  been  utilawful,  the  legitimate  consequence  must  have 
been  that  there  could  be  no  lawful  Assembly  in  1838 — the  unlawful  act 
must  have  caused  a  discontinuance.  But  such  a  conclusion  does  not  by 
any  means  necessarily  follow  from  the  premises.  The  Assembly  of '37, 
even  after  the  passage  of  those  acts,  was  still  the  Assembly  de  jacto,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  adverse  claim.  It  must  be  obvious  from  a  mere 
glance  at  the  authorities — it  cannot  at  this  day  be  matter  of  dispute — that 
even  an  omission  to  meet  at  all  would  not  work  a  discontinuance.  If  the 
Assembly  of  1837  had  adjourned  without  naming  a  day  of  meeting,  and 
simply  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Presbyteries,  decided  by  a  majority 
of  them,  a  day  had  been  afterwards  appointed,  the  Assembly  convened 
on  such  day  would  have  been  a  lawful  body. 

One  other  thing  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Assembly  of  1837,  before 
I  leave  it  entirely.  The  members  of  that  Assembly,  or  at  least  a  majority 
of  them,  having  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  body  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  exclude  a  portion  of  their  opponents,  and  perhaps  doubting  the 
validity  of  the  exscinding  resolutions,  after  they  had  been  passed,  as 
tli^r  next  act — having  certainly  abjured  the  advice  of  all  "  counsel  learn- 
ed in  the  law,"  as  they  had  before  disregarded  the  law  itself,  they  felt 
that,  as  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  they  had  got  rid  of  their  op- 
ponents by  a  species  of  legerdemain — I  don't  use  this  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach— that  they  had  turned  them  out  of  doors  without  just  cause,  and 
without  trial,  or  notice — they  felt  this  so  forcibly,  and  were  so  doubtful, 
whether  their  resolutions  would  be  carried  into  effect,  even  by  their  own 
officers,  that  their  next  act  was  to  exact  a  pledge  from  the  clerks  of  1837, 
that  they  would  enforce  those  resolutions  in  the  formation  of  the  Assem- 
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biy  of  1836.  And  it  bo  happened,  thou(;h  I  will  not  suppose  it  was  bo  in- 
tended— that  it  was  meant  as  an  injuty  to  the  fifty  thousand  victimB  (tf 
the  exscinding  acts — it  happened,  that,  as  the  previous  purpose  of  the 
Old-school  had  been  kept  hid,  aa  the  subsequent  pledge  was  not  made 
known,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  I  do  not  charge  this 
u  a  breach  of  duty;  but  state  merely  as  a  fact,  that  the  minute  of  the 
proceedings  connected  with  this  pledge  of  the  clerks,  was  not  printed, 
wu  not  pubHshed  to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  this  was  an  error  of  the 
Committee  of  Publication.  I  agree.  That  it  was  not  an  intentional 
wrong.  I  agree.  That  a  New-school  man  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Agreed.  If  he  did  not  publish  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  he  may 
perhaps  have  communicated  his  personal  knowledge  to  some  few  in  con- 
versation. But  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  the  minute  was  not 
printed,  and  that  therefore,  not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  consummation 
of  the  act  of  excision  was  not  disclosed. 

Then,  before  we  leave  the  proceedinga  of  1S37,  let  us  look  at  their  cha- 
racter in  point  of  fact,  as  to  the  sort  of  selection  which  was  made  of  Sy- 
nods to  be  put  out  of  the  Chureh.  The  Synod  of  Albany  was  not  ex- 
duded;  and  here  is  a  list  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  several  Presby- 
teries of  that  Synod — not  of  Congregational  churches;  for  this  statistical 
table  shows  that  no  such  church  has  been  admitted.  It  gives  the  name 
of  each  minister,  and  then  certain  memoranda,  which  by  their  manner 
of  entry  show  the  exact  construction  of  the  act  of  1801.  The  number  of 
pastors  is  reported,  and  the  number  of  churehes.      The  Synod  of  Albany, 

S'on  will  recollect,  was  not  touched.  Well,  in  one  single  Presbytery  be- 
onging  to  that  Synod — the  Presbytery  of  Londonderry — you  have  re- 
ported eight  Presbyterian  ministers,  pastors  of  Congregational  churches, 
being  near  one-third  of  twenty-five,  the  whole  number  of  ministers; 
while  there  are  but  twelve  Presbyterian  churches,  in  the  same  district 
Yet  all  these  ministers  are  good  Presbyterians.  Next  comes  the  Preaby- 
tery  of  Newburyport,  belonging  to  the  same  Synod.  Here  there  are  six- 
teen ministers  reported;  and  of  these,  also,  eight  are  pastors  of  Congrega- 
tional churehes,  two  are  professors,  and  there  is  but  one  solitary  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church — yes,  there  are  two.  This  Presbytery,  however, 
is  perfectly  sound  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  though  at  the  same  time  we 
hear  G on gregationalists  denounced  as  little  better  than  Turks  and  Infidels. 
These  Presbyteries,  parhaps,  voted  on  the  right  side;  their  time  had  not 
yet  come:  they  were  still  strictly  Presbyterian, 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  Presbyteries  exscinded.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  Presbytery  of  Otsego — or  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida,  which  is 
larger.  This  Presbytery  has  forty-seven  ministers,  and  there  is  not  one 
mstor  of  a  Congregational  church  amongst  them — not  a  single  one.  The 
Presbytery  of  Otsego  has  nine  ministers,  and  to  this  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies as  that  made  in  regard  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oneida.  Take  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Geneva.  This  has  thirty-seven  ministers,  and  te  it  also  the 
same  remark  applies  from  beginning  to  end.  Several  ministers  are  re- 
ported as  without  charge,  and  several  as  being  what  are  called  "stated  sup- 
plies" of  particular  churches.  This  was  the  Presbytery  which  Dr.  Elliott 
aid  not  know.  Now  I  exhibit  these  statistics,  in  the  first  place,  to  show 
the  practical  operation  of  the  act  of  1801 ;  and,  secondly,  to  demonstrate 
«a  a  foet,  or  as  an  inference  from  a  fact,  which  you  are  to  find  if  necesnry; 
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that  although  the  plan  of  1801,  and  the  crj'  of  irregularity  and  disorder, 
were  made  the  excuse  for  the  exscinding  acts,  they  were  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  cause  of  the  excision,  since  other  Synods,  which,  as  you  have 
seen,  were  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  charges  made  against  the  four  that 
were  excluded,  were  not  touched.  The  cause  assigned  was  unreal:  the 
real  cause  was  that  which  has  been  opened  to  you  by  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side:  that  the  Old-school  party  came  to  that  Assembly  determined 
to  get  a  vote  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  out  of 
doors  enough  to  secure  a  majority.  I  ask  you  to  find  that  this  was  the 
true  cause.  The  jury  will  determine  whether  it  was  not  formally  opened 
to  them  by  the  opposite  counsel. 

Mr.  Hubbtll.     You  have  mistaken  my  meaning  altogether. 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  should  be  glad  to  find  out  that  I  had.  Gentlemeo, 
you  must  determine,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  formally  opened  to  you, 
tiiat  the  Old-school  party  went  to  the  Assembly  of  1837  determined,  in 
the  first  place,  to  have  a  final  settlement  of  certain  questions  of  doctrine; 
and,  secondly,  that  these  questions  should  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  none 
but  Presbyterians;  and  whether  this  determination  was  not  carried 
out  by  the  exclusion  of  these  gentlemen.  Now,  since  it  was  alleged  that 
tbey  were  not  Preabytenana;  and  since  the  questions  referred  to  were  ae^ 
tied  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Old-school,  by  their  exclusion,  because 
ti»ey  would  not  agree  in  certain  views,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  that 
the  facta  are  as  I  have  stated.     You,  must  decide  whether  I  am  correct 

I  now  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1838;  and  this  is  the  vi- 
tal part  of  the  inquiry:  all  t£at  I  have  said,  hitherto,  has  been  but  pre- 
liminary to  it. 

Judge  Sogers.  This  is  a  good  resting  place.  We  had  better  adjourn 
till  Monday. 

Mr.  Meredith.  On  Monday  theo,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed.  I  am 
ashamed  of  having  occupied  your  attention  so  long,  but  shall  endeavour> 
as  I  promised,  "to  do  all  in  the  shortest  time  possible." 

MONDAY  MORNING,  March  18th.— 10  o'clock. 

May  it  please  your  Honour — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: — On  Saturday 
I  endeavoured  to  show  the  invalidity  of  the  exscinding  acts  of  1837. 
That  the  General  Assembly,  while  it  had  the  pbwer  to  admit  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  had  no  power  to  expel  them.  That,  therefore,  the  resolo- 
tions  of  1837,  not  being  judicial  acts,  were  unlawful  as  regarded  the 
Assembly  of  that  year,  and  null  and  void  as  regarded  all  subsequent 
Assemblies.  That  the  assertion,  that  for  thirty  or  forty  years  there  haf 
been  no  real  General  Assembly,  that  that  body  has  not  had  any  existence 
in  fact,  taken  in  its  only  real  sense,  condemns  the  defendants  according  to 
the  judgment  of  Solomon;  showing  that  when  they  find  that  they  cannot 
succeed,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  true  General  Assembly,  rather 
than  that  their  opponents  should  recover  tbeir  rights.  That  as  to  the 
Assembly  of  1837,  the  acts  of  excision  were  unlawful,  and  as  to  all  subse- 
quent Assemblies,  they  had  no  semblance  of  existence.  That  it  was  as  if 
the  common  councils  of  the  city  should  cut  off  four  of  the  wards,  aod 
turn  their  representatives  out  of  the  council  hall;  in  which  case  the  act 
would  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  the  election  for  councils  in  those 
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wards  would  the  next  year  go  on  aa  usual — ta  if  the  excision  had  never 
taken  place.  Thus  we  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the 
Assembly  in  1S3S,  to  which  body  two  distinct  parties  came  up.  On  one 
side  the  repreeentatives  of  the  twenty-eight  Presbyteries  which  the  Old- 
school  had  pretended  to  exscind,  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them, 
conscious  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  their  brethren:  on-the  other 
side  the  remnant  of  the  accidental  majority  of  1837,  who,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  Church,  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain,  had  rebelled  and  mutinied,  and  like  Sampson,  in 
blindness  as  well  as  strength,  were  endeavouring  to  shake  down  the  pil- 
lars of  the  temple.  The  latter  came  in  1838,  determined  to  carry  out  their 
rebellion.  They  were  resolved  to  destroy  every  thing  like  a  lawful 
organization  of  that  body,  and  with  an  ungoverncd  license  to  place  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  numerical  majority; 
to  throw  09*  all  legitimate  ecclesiastical  rule.  Thus  constituted,  that  body 
assembled,  and  we  fmit,  taking  into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the  two 
parties,  that  they  bore  the  same  marks  as  in  1S37,  and  came  with  widely 
different  spirits.  The  New-school  came  without  any  previous  combina- 
tion, and  assembled  in  a  meeting  for  consultation,  to  which,  by  public 
advertisement,  all  of  both  parties  had  been  invited,  to  devise  means  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  legitimate  duties.  This  consultation  meeting  was 
openly  attended  by  members  of  the  Old-school — at  least  by  enough  of 
them  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings,  and  communicate  all 
that  was  done  to  their  friends.  The  opposite  party,  those  setting  up  to 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  their  brethren,  came  with  plans  which  were  not 
communicated  to  the  other  side,  and  met  together  in  secret  conclave.  I 
don't  care  whether  the  fact  that  they  did  so  meet  is  in  evidence  or  not 
Certainly  they  did  one  of  two  tilings;  they  either  held  a  secret  conclave, 
or  they  went  to  the  house  in  Ranstead  Court  and  took  their  seats  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  them- 
selves. These  are,  however,  but  introductory  matters,  on  which  I  am 
sorry  to  have  detained  you  so  long,  but  which  are  important  as  exhibiting 
the  spirit  of  the  two  parties. 

You  must  now  turn  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in 
this  case,  from  which  you  are  to  find  facts  most  important  to  the  isSue. 
Undoubtedly  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  are  gcntlemeii  of  great  respect- 
ability, and  though  their  evidence  is,  to  appearance,  contradictory,  after 
sifting  carefully  the  whole,  there  being  twenty  odd  witnesses  on  each  side, 
I  am  not  able  to  find  any  necessity  for  weighing  those  of  either  party  in 
the  scales  of  credibility.  On  the  main  facts  of  the  case  they  are  all  agreed. 
This  assertion  may  appear  strange  to  you;  but  I  pledge  myself  to  make 
you  see,  that,  notwsthstanding  the  apparent  discrepancy,  there  is  no  tact 
in  regard  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  judge  of  the  credibility 
of  a  single  witness. 

Our  case  is,  that  those  whom  we  represent  lawfully  oi^anized  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  1338,  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court  We  aay 
that  the  officers  bequeathed  to  that  Assembly  by  its  predecessor,  the 
Assembly  of  1837,  decided  wrongfully  in  repeated  instances;  and  that 
this,  misconduct — whether  it  was  wilful  or  not,  is  another  questton,  one 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  this  cause;  but  it  would  have  been  still  more 
unjust  if  wilful — was  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  removal.     That  after 
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their  misconduct,  a  motion  wu  made  In  a  lawful  manner,  that  tbey  should 
be  removed;  that  this  motion  was  lawfully  put  to  the  house  and  carried; 
and  thai  thereby  t\ieae  officers  were  removed.  This  being  once  demon- 
•trated,  it  flows  from  it  directly  as  a  corollary,  that  the  Assembly,  which, 
under  the  new  officers,  by  whose  appointment  the  old  were  deposed,  held 
its  sessions  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  true  Greneral  Assem- 
bly, and  the  relators  were  duly  elected  trustees. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  we  meet  several  points  of  law.  Our  opponents 
contend  that  the  removal  of  these  officers  was  in  itself  illegal;  that  the 
time  of  removing  them  was  improper,  and  the  manner  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly. On  each  branch  of  their  argument  we  shall  dwell;  and  since 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  one  code  of  laws,  we  will  take  three— the  com- 
mon law,  the  regulations  and  usages  of  the  Assembly  itself,  eVen  if  they 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  the  usages  of  par- 
liamentary order.  On  the  provisions  of  this  latter  code,  I  must  however 
speak  vntit  great  diffidence,  as  I  am  confronted  by  opponents  of  so  much 
more  parliamentary  experience  than  I  can  boast 

I  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  allege  the  misconduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  Aasembly.  The  clerks  were  mere  ministerial  ofBcers,  and  not  neces- 
sarily members  of  the  body;  in  this  case  indeed,  they  were  not  in  fact 
members.  These  clerks  are,  by  usage — a  usage  growing,  in  the  first 
place,  out  of  a  regulation  of  the  Assembly,  and  harmless  in  itself — a 
Standing  Committee  of  Commissions.  In  this  capacity  they  sit,  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  to  receive  the  commissions  of  the  members* 
to  decide  whether  they  are  prima  Jade  regular,  and  if  so,  to  enrol  the 
the  names  of  the  commissioners.  To  them,  the  commissioners  from  the 
four  exscinded  Synods,  as  they  are  called,  presented  their  commissions, 
which,  however,  they  refused  to  receive.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  no  pretence  that  these  commissions,  or  any  of  them, 
were  defective  in  pointof  form;  butthecommissionerswere  distinctly  told* 
thatthe  Assembly  of  1837  had  putthePresbyteriesfrom  which  they  came, 
outof  theChurch,and  thatthe  clerks  were  therefore  precluded  from  receiv- 
ing them.  Bear  in  mind,  that  from  the  first  step  of  the  clerks,  down  to 
the  last  act  of  the  Old-school  in  1838,  including  "The  Three  Acts,"  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  there  was  at  no  period  any 
doubt  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  commissions,  their  being 
r^ularly  signed  by  the  proper  officers,  or  their  being  in  every  respect  in 
the  ordinary  form.  This  point  will  he  very  matenal  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  case.  The  difficulty  made  to  their  reception  by  the  officers  ^ 
did  not  arise  from  informality;  but  these  officers  had  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  disregard  them  entirely,  though  perfectly  formal,  and  to 
exclude  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  come  from  a  proper  con- 
stituency. The  question  was  not  in  regard  to  their  authenticity,  but 
whether  by  some  nicety  in  proceedings  the  Assembly  had  not  the  power 
to  exclude  a  portion  of  its  own  electors.  The  commissions  were  not  even 
examined,  to  see  whether  they  were  formal.  This  then  was  the  question, 
and  of  the  acts  done  you  must  judge  by  reference  to  it.  These  commi»- 
aions  were  presented  to  the  clerks,  sitting  in  the  seaaton-room  of  the 
church  on  purpose  to  receive  commissions,  and  the  matter  had  their  undi- 
vided  attention:  they  even  locked  the  door,  that  their  minds  might  be 
uoabstracted.  The  commissioners  from  the  four  Synods,  requested  that 
33 
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their  names  shouM  be  put  upon  the  roll,  but  their  request  was  reused. 
The  committee  did  not  say  "  Your  commissions  are  not  authentic"  No; 
they  refused  them  for  a  defect  in  their  constituency.  They  were  acting 
under  the  proceedings  of  1837,  which  they  had  given  a  solemn  pledge  to 
sustain  and  carry  out  in  all  their  parts.  And  if  faith  be  pledged  eren  to 
the  devil  the  pledge  must  be  redeemed.  It  is  plain  that  these  clerks  vio- 
lated their  duty  as  officers,  unless  they  stake  their  conduct  upon  the  1^- 
lity  of  the  exscinding  resolutions  of  1837. 

Another  misconduct  of  one  of  the  clerks  led  to  all  the  subsequent  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  by  whomsoever  made.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks^ 
although  they  are  to  put  upon  the  roll  of  the  house  only  those  wboHt 
eommissions  are  in  due  form  and  are  duly  authenticated,  to  receive  all 
others  which  may  be  presented,  and  report  them  to  the  Assembly  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances.  But  these  they  would  neither  put  upon  the  roll, 
nor  report  on  the  list  of  doubtful  commissions,  so  that  they  mieht  come 
before  the  body  for  its  judgment  Were  they  wrong  in  this?  We  have 
the  opinion  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  themselves,  that  they  were.  The 
record  shows  no  pledge  that  they  would  not  report  the  commissions  to  the 
house.  Mr.  Erebs  tells  us  thit  he  was  desirous  to  receive  and  report 
them,  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  thus  to  give  the  Assembly 
an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  them.  The  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  indeed  being  a  majority  of  it,  for  there  were  only  two,  but  the 
superior  in  point  of  years,  was  not  willing  to  adopt  this  course.  Mr. 
Krebs  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  member  of  tiie  committee,  and 
why  Dr.  McDowell  objected,  he  has  not  explained,  though  examined 
once  or  twice.  When,  then,  we  say  that  the  clerks  were  guilty  of 
repeated  acta  of  misconduct,  our  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  Mr. 
Erebs.  Indeed  it  was  obvious  that  his  proposition  was  most  reasonable. 
Here  were  mere  ministerial  officers,  deciding  on  the  rights  of  members  to 
their  seats,  nay,  on  the  rights  of  the  constituency  of  the  Church,  without 
giving  the  chance  of  an  appeal  from  their  decision,  but  leaving  the 
exscinded  Presbyteries  to  bring  their  case  before  the  Assembly  in  the 
best  way  they  could.  They  were  endeavouring  to  make  their  decision, 
on  the  subject  of  the  admission  or  re-admission  of  these  men,  conclusive 
and  Enal. 

Who  were  these  clerks  ?  Not  members  of  the  Assembly — never  so 
of  necessity,  and,  in  fact,  not  so  in  1S37.  The  tenure  of  their  office, 
which  they  held  during  pleasure  only,  as  you  have  seen  from  the  express 
,  language  of  the  Constitution,  made  them  at  all  times  liable  to  be  turned  out' 
of  office,  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  So  much  for  the  course  which  they 
adopted  and  pursued.   * 

Next  we  come  to  the  most  vital  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  conduct  of  the 
higher  officer,  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  In  the  first  place 
we  find  him  comins  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  divine  services,  not 
SB  usual,  untrammelled  and  unpledged;  notsimply  to  perform  hiBduty,the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  conducting  of  divine  service;  but  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning — perhaps  they  had  slept  all  night  upon  their  anus 
— h«  with  the  other  champions  of  the  Old-school  occupied  the  house,  a 
compactly  farmed  and  regular  phalanx.  The  troops  were  stationed  in 
different  pwts  of  the  building.  The  Moderator  with  his  picked  cohort 
occupied  the  centre,  he  with  the  mysterious  hammer  in  his  hand.     Then 
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the  difierent  co^  were  disposed  about  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
house,  at  the  difierent  points  of  action.  Some  of  them,  it  seems  were 
ftfflicted,  though  not  with  a  legislative  cough,  with  a  very  troublesome 
aslhnia,  and  therefore  it  wae,I  presume,  that  the  attendance  of  the  sut^eon 
of  the  forces  was  found  requisite;  for  how  else  Dr.  Harris  had  crept  into 
the  place  which  he  has  told  you  that  he  occupied,  I  cannot  imagioe,  as  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
knights  hospitallers  of  ancient  times — a  most  gallant  band  indeedl  Now, 
I  say,  first,  that  any  person  casting  his  eye  upon  the  Moderator,  might 
have  seen  that  he  was  pledged  and  trammelled;  that  he  had  his  forces  ar- 
rayed for  open  rebellion  againstthesovereignty  of  the  Assembly  of  1838. 
The  high  places  were  all  occupied,  and  pickets  had  been  stationed  behind, 
which  were  to  be  called  in  when  the  final  prayer  should  be  concluded. 
The  Moderator  was  actingnotmerelyin  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duty; 
but  he  was  at  the  head — the  leader — of  an  insurrectionary  force;  and 
whether  the  rebels  were  too  strong  for  the  loyal  subjects  is  the  only  ques- 
tion which  you  have  to  determine. 

On  the  o^er  hand  you  see  the  opposite  party,  though  they  came  not  as 
a  party,  but  as  their  forefathers  had  been  accustomed  to  come  to  the  house 
ofreligious  worship — you  see  them  wandering  round  to  the  fartliest  doors 
of  the  church,  and  taking  the  lower  seats  which  had  been  left  vacant 
Many  of  them  came  in  directly  from  the  country,  as  one  of  them  has  him- 
self told  you,  without  having  had  any  previous  consultation.  They  all 
expected  an  orderly  and  harmonious  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  drop- 
ping in,  each  one  as  he  arrived,  they  sat  down  as  they  entered  in  the  hum- 
blest places. 

All  this  serves  a«  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  Moderator's  behaviour. 
His  misconduct  was  occasioned  by  violent  excitement  and  loss  of  temper: 
this  I  am  authorized  to  say  from  the  evidence.  It  is  impossible  that  in 
calm  moments  he  could  have  acted  thus.  I  assert  then,  and  shall  clearly 
show,  that  Dr.  Elliott  laboured  under  great  and  unpardonable  excitement 
— unpardonable  except  as  it  arose  from  the  infirmity  of  his  nature.  The 
first  motion  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Fatton.  It  seems  by  the  testimony 
given  on  the  other  side,  though  none  of  our  witnesses  chanced  to  hear  it* 
that  a  prior  step  in  the  proceeding  was  a  call  from  Dr.  Elliott  for  the  clerk 
to  report  the  roll.  Our  witnesses  did  not  hear  this  call,  for  very  obvious 
teasoDS,  and  Dr.  Patton  took  the  floor.  He  desired  to  make  a  motion  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  the  roll,  but  was  denied  the  privilege.  He 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator,  and  his  right  to  make  an  ap- 
peal was  also  denied  by  Dr.  Elliott,  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  his  decision, 
that  there  had  been  no  roll  reported,  and  that  consequently  there  was  no 
bouse  to  which  any  one  could  ofier  a  motion  or  appeal.  Dr.  Patton  then, 
without  the  least  violence,  or  the  smallest  demonstration  of  warmth  or 
excitement  took  his  seat  The  report  of  the  clerks  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Krebs,  and  was  found  to  include  the  names  of  commissioners  from  every 
Presbytery  bdoneinz  to  the  Church,  excepting  those  from  the  third  Pre^ 
byt^y  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  twenty-eight  Presbyteries  belonging 
to  the  four  exscinded  Synoda.  Dr.  Elliott  then  declared,  that  those  pei^ 
flODS  whose  names  were  contained  in  this  select  list  were  to  be  considered 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  house  then,  such  as  it  was,  was  at  that  time 
organized,  and  organized  according  to  the  Moderator's  own  liking.     Dr. 
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Elliott  then  made  a  call  for  other  commiasionerB  of  a  certain  kind  to  be 
preaented.  Some  difficulty  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  precise  words 
and  meaning  of  thia  call,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  matter  could  be  un- 
derstood, ft  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the  question  of  the  particular  words 
used,  in  this  one  act,  performed  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  noise  or  con- 
fusion, there  are  no  less  than  three  distinct  and  Taryiog  accounts  coming 
from  the  other  side.  The  minute  of  the  Old-school,  a  paper  prepared 
with  great  eare-^for  the  preparation  of  it  was  confided  to  a  committee  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  committee,  too,  Dr.  Elliott  waa 
himself  a  member-^this  minute,  written  after  a  full  consultation  with  the 
clerks,  formally  reported  to  the  Aaaembly,  and,  as  we  are  told,  unabi- 
mously  adopted,  though  neither  tbe  appointment  of  the  committee,  nor  its 
report,  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  testifies  that  the  call  was  in 
these  words: 

"  After  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Commissions  had  been  read,  the 
Moderator  stated  that  the  commisiioners  whose  commissions  had  been 
examined,  and  whose  names  had  been  enrolled,  were  to  be  considered  as 
members  of  this  Assembly ;  and  added,  that  ^thertvstre  anj/ commit' 
aioners  present  from  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  names  had  not  been 
enrolled,  then  waa  the  time  for  presenting  their  commissions." 

This  is  the  formal  record  made,  not  by  the  clerks,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  proceeding,  but  by  a  formal  committee  appointed  for  that 
apecial  purpose,  of  which  Dr.  Elliott  himself  was  one.  This  committee, 
too,  consulted  with  the  clerks,  and  then  adopted  what  I  have  read  as  the 
solemn  record.  This  says,  he  "  added,  that  if  there  were  any  commiv 
sionera  present  from  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  names  had  not  been 
enrolled,  then  was  the  time  for  presenting  their  commlsaions."  Next  there 
are  twelve  or  fifteen  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  those  who  adopted  this 
minute,  all  of  whom  themaelvea  voted  upon  ita  adoption,  who  say,  first, 
that  Dr.  Elliott  called  for  commissions  which  had  not  been  presented  to 
the  clerks;  and  next,  that  Dr.  Mason,  when  he  rose,  said  that  those  which 
he  tendered  had  been  presented  to  the  clerks  and  by  them  rejected.  This 
is  the  second  account  of  the  matter.  Now  taking  their  own  minute  as 
correct,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or  dispute  that  Ihia  was  the  very  time 
for  Dr.  Mason  to  offer  the  commissions  which  he  held.  According  to 
that,  the  call  was  for  commissions  of  regular  commiasionera,  who  had  not 
been  enrolled,  and  the  commisaioners  from  the  four  exscinded  Synods 
had  none  of  them  been  enrolled.  Theae  two  contrarient  statements  are, 
then,  from  the  same  sources;  and  I  do  not  know  who  is  better  qualified, 
to  decide  between  them  than  Dr.  Elliott  himself,  whose  testimony  you, 
have  heard:  it  furnishes  the  third  account  of  this  matter.  This  agree* 
not  in  terms  exactly,  but  in  spirit,  with  the  first  account;  with  the  second, 
in  neither  its  terms  or  its  spirit  Where  there  is  such  a  contradiction  as 
to  his  own  words,  he  ia  certainly  the  beat  arbiter  of  the  dispute.  "  I 
called,"  Bays  Dr.  Elliott — *'  I  called  for  commissions  which  had  not  heea. 
presented  to  the  clerks  and  enrolled."  Now  those  which  Dr.  Maaoa 
tendered,  had  not  been  presented  and  enrolled.  So  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  both  the  Old-school  minute  and  Dr.  Elliott  himsdf,  Dr.  Ma- 
son's offer  was  directly  in  answer  to  the  Moderator's  call.     I  lake  in  this 
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ena  testimony  selected  by  the  other  side.  When  Dr.  Patton  rose  and 
oflered  certain  resolutions  in  regard  to  these  very  commissions,  he  was 
told  that  was  not  the  right  time-:-no/  tAe  right  time;  that  the  formatioD 
of  the  roll  tras  the  next  thing  in  order;  the  clerks  must  first  make  their 
report  Well,  the  report  of  the  clerks  is  read  and  received;  and  then 
Dr.  Elliott  announces,  that  now  is  the  right  time  to  do  what  before  was 
oat  of  order.  So  my  clients  understood  his  call.  They  thought  he 
meant  to  aay,  "Now  the  moment  has  come:  you  were  too  hasty  before. 
Now  all  such  commissions  as  have  not  been  enrolled,  as  have  not  been 
included  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  may  be  presented."  Upon  that 
bint  Dr.  Mason  rose  and  spoke.  He  was  plainly  in  order;  for  the  call  of 
the  Moderator  had  made  him  so.  And  unless  you  throw  out  the  testi- 
mony o(  Dr.  Elliott,  who  certainly  is  to  be  presumed,  until  the  contrary 
is  shown,  to  know  best  what  he  himself  said,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
feriDal  record — the  minute  carefully  prepared  immediately  after  the  trans- 
action, by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose — unless  you  discard 
this  testimony  for  the  loose  suggestions  of  persons,  who,  many  of  them, 
were  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  import  of  the  call,  you  must  believe  that 
the  Moderator  explicitly  called  for  commiHsions  which  had  not  been 
^rolled,  from  Presbyteries  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  Assembly. 

But  apart  from  the  testimony,  and  whether  hq  called  for  such  commis- 
nons  or  not,  a  matter  which  is  perhaps  of  yery  little  importance,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  universal  pariiamentary  law  and  practice,  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Mason,  even  if  the  Moderator  made  no  call  at  all,  wag  strictiy  in 
order — was  ofiered  just  at  the  proper  time.  In  Parliament,  before  the 
house  is  oi^nized,  no  question  as  to  disputed  rights  gf  membership  can 
be  tried.  These  were  not  disputed  commissions;  but  even  if  they  had 
been,  at  any  period,  ai^r  the  report  of  the  clerks,  and  the  declaration  of 
tiie  Moderator  that  the  house  was  now  organized,  the  members  would 
have  had  a  perfect  right,  according  to  the  strictest  parliamentary  law,  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  to  claim  their  seats.  Dr.  Mason's  resolution  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  technical  rules  of  order;  nor  was  it  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  privileged  question.  Various  rules  of  order  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  such  rules  are  not  essential,  and  they  may  be  violated  by  any 
house  five  times  in  an  hour,  with  perfect  impunity.  But  first,  by  all  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Assembly  itself,  Dr.  Mason  had  a  right  to  present 
the  motion  which  he  did  present  This  indeed  is  but  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  all  law — of  the  clearest  principles  of  common  sense,  and  com- 
mon justice.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  such  a  question  as  the  present 
should  be  decided  upon  a  mere  point  of  order.  I  have  examined  carefully 
the  regulations  of  this  Assembly — this  quasi  corporation — and  I  find 
among  them  no  rule  violating  the  law  of  the  land.  Secondly,.  Dr.  Mason 
was  in  order  according  to  general  parliamentary  rules,  though  these  and 
parliamentary  law  are  totally  distinct  The  first  are,  it  is  true,  essential  to 
the  due  transaction  of  business;  they  are  rules  of  convenience;  but  they 
may  be  violated  forty  times  a  day,  and  there  will  be  no  destruction  of  th^ 
rights  of  individuals.  For  instance,  it  is  a  law  of  every  parliamentary 
body,  that  the  first  business  shall  be  the  formation  of  the  roll,  in  order  to 
ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  seats;  a  question  not  to  be  decided  by  min- 
isterial officers,  except  temporarily,  until  the  body  itself  can  determine 
the  matter.     This  is  not  a  mere  parliamentary  rule;  it  is  a  law  absolutely 
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esKntial  to  th«  very  existence  of  a  body  of  this  kind.  If  a  rule  wen 
made  constitutiDg  a  standing  committee  of  the  body,  a  court  to  decide  the 
rights  of  members  to  their  seats,  authorized  to  try  these  matters  by  hearsay 
testimony,  and  providing  that  the  admission  of  such  claimants  should  be 
the  last  business  transacted,  it  would  be  null  and  void — a  direct  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  all  the  members  of  the  body  corporate.  The  regula- 
tion, then,  before  mentioned  ia  essential  to  every  organized  Assembly,  and 
it  is  founded  on  parliamentary  law,  which  is  the  law  of  the  land.  As  for 
the  other  code  it  is  of  little  importance  here.  This  one  is  sufficient,  and 
no  matter  what  were  the  rules  of  the  Auembly  of  1S38,  or  the  preceding 
Assembly;  or  whether  the  latter  continued  in  force  until  the  former  were 
anacted:  we  are  bound  in  this  case  simply  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Sup- 
pose a  rule  of  order  prescribes  that  the  old  Moderator  shall  address  the 
oew  in  a  certain  set  form  of  words:  the  omission  of  these  words  will  not 
invalidate  the  election  of  the  new  Moderator.  Or  suppose  a  rule  directs 
to  give  the  Moderatora  cane:  this  is  a  non-essential  mBtter,and  might  be 
diaregarded,  withoutany  injury,  or  theviolationof  any  man's  rights.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  great  provisions  of  parliamentary  law  you  find  them 
imperative.  This  law  cannot  be  Violated  without  exposing  individual  or 
corporate  rights  to  injury.  I  do  not  know  what  the  unbound  and  half- 
bound  authorities—the  little  books  of  parliamentary  order  which  have  been 
produced  here — may  decide  upon  this  point,  but  what  I  have  laid  down 
must  be  of  the  essence  of  every  law. 

The  right  of  a  member  of  any  parliamentary  body  to  his  seat  is  a  que^ 
Hon  of  privilege — a  very  different  thing  from  a  privikged  question. 
A  privileged  question  is  one  which  is  entitled,  whenever  it  arises,  to  a 
certain  prescribed  place  in  the  course  of  proceedings;  and  the  rule  giving 
it  precedence  may  be  departed  from  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  a  sin- 
gle individual.  Privileged  questions  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  order  of  business,  which  is  the  mere  general  arrangement  of  the 
whole  business  that  occupies  a  body — the  distribution  of  it  in  a  regular 
succession  or  series.  The  order  of  business  is  governed  by  the  standing 
rules  of  Parliament  In  our  legislative  bodies  the  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  transacting  each  particnlsr  species  of  business,  giving  each  a 
place  in  the  series,  concern  merely  the  order  of  business.  Thus  in  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  the  first  thing  is  the  reading  of  the  journals;  se- 
cond, comes  the  presentment  of  petitions,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  Constitution;  third,  original  resolutions;  fourth,  reports  of  commit- 
tees; fifth,  bills  on  third  reading;  and  so  on  of  other  matters.  A  privi- 
leged question  is  one  which  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  established 
oi^er  of  proceedings,  but  whenever  it  arises  is  entitled  to  take  a  certain 
place  in  the  course  of  business.  Such  are  questions  on  amendments  of 
bills  or.  resolutions',  on  commitment;  on  postponement;  the  previous 
question;  or  that  which  takes  precedence  of  all  these,  a  question  on  ad- 
journment Then  come  thirdly,  questions  of  privilege,  distinguished 
dram  both  the  order  of  business  and  privileged  questions.  If  the  atten- 
tion of  a  deliberative  body  is  called  to  a  question  of  privilege,  this  must 
take  the  place  of  any  other  business  in  which  the  body  may  at  the  time 
be  engaged.  If  a  member  rises  in  his  place,  and  praposes  a  question  of 
privU^e,  every  thing  else  is  dropped,  and  the  memoer's  privilege  must 
immediately  be  taken  into  consideration.     Such  is  notoriously  the  caae; 
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;yet  perhaps  no  houBc  has  s  written  rule  to  this  effect  Indeed  from  the 
Tery  nature  of  things,  a  question  of  privilege  superaedes,  for  the  time,  every 
written  rule  respecting  the  details  of  business. 

All  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  had  some  experience  in  these  matters;  or 
you  have  learned  something  in  regard  to  them,  either  from  the  records  of 
other  times,  or  from  some  manual  of  parliamentary  practice — some  "  Or- 
der made  easy."  Show  me  the  case  in  any  parliamentary  body,  in  any 
deliberatire  assembly  whatever,  in  which  a  member  has  risen  and  pre> 
sented  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  presiding  officer  having  declared 
him  out  of  order,  his  decision  has  been  sustained.  When  a  bill  is  before 
a  house  on  its  third  reading,  any  one  who  comes  in,  or  rises  in  his  place, 
is  entitled  to  be  instantly  heard  on  a  question  of  privilege,  and  the  reading 
of  the  bill,  with  every  other  business,  must  be  suspended,  till  that  question 
is  decided  upon.  Well,  the  most  important  question  of  privilege  that 
could  be  raised,  that  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of  a  body's  existence,  is 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  a  seat.  Then  the  complaint  which 
was  to  be  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  clerks  involved  a  question  of 
privilege  of  the  most  important  kind.  The  clerks  had  violated  their 
duty,  and  had  attempted  to  mutilate  the  body;  to  exclude  a  part  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  whom  they  did  not  like,  and  whose 
names  they  refused  to  report  to  the  house.  This  complaint  immediately 
nised  a  question  of  privilege  of  the  highest  nature ;  and  Dr.  Mason  had  aa 
nnslienable  right  to  be  heard,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Assembly,  the 
universal  parliamentary  law,  and  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  most  'of  all, 
when  his  application  was  made  at  the  very  time  selected  by  the  Modera- 
tor, and  in  obedience  to^is  direct  call  for  the  commissions. 
.  if  ere  it  will  be  well  to  mark  some  other  matters  of  smaller  importance 
bat  still  serving  to  elucidate  the  case.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
Moderator's  reply  to  Dr.  Mason,  supposing  that  the  words  used  were 
those  which  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants  have  sworn  to,  but 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  hearing  of  ours — that  he  was  out  of 
order  at  that  time,  or  that  he  was  not  note  in  order  i  Dr.  Elliott  himself 
'declares  that  this  was  the  form  of  speech  which  he  used,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  endeavour  to  contradict  him.  He  certainly  may  be  supposed 
best  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  what  he  himself  said.  Suppose 
he  did  say, "  You  are  out  of  order  at  this  time."  He  certainly  then  meant 
to  say,  "There  is  a  time  when  you  will  be  in  order" — in  five  minutes, 
perhaps,  or  an  hour.  What  was  this  motion  which  the  Moderator  thus 
declared  out  of  order  at  that  time?  It  was  not  a  motion  made  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1837 — a  motion  craving  admission  for  the 
excluded  members,  on  proof  of  their  repentance,  and  their  having  eot- 
rected  the  errors  charged  upon  them.  It  was  a  motion  to  complete  the 
roll  by  adding  to  it  the  names  of  those  commissioners  whose  commissions 
had  been  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  unjustly  rejected  by  them.  If  Dr. 
Elliott  and  his  friends  of  the  Old-school  party,  decided  that  a  time  ap- 
proached when  this  motion  would  be  in  order,  it  was  the  strongest  proof 
ID  the  world  that  they  thought  it  a  legitimate  motion.  Now  it  could  be 
legitimate  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  proceedings  of  1837  were 
void;  else  it  would  haveb^n  out  of  order  at  any  rate,  and  at  every  time, 
just  as  would  have  been  a  motion  for  the  admission  of  a  member  for  Con- 
stantinople.    The  evident  corollary  from  tliis  is,  that  Dr.  Elliott  knew  he 
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was  acting  wrongfully.  He  knew,  that  if  the  motion  was  io  order  at  any 
time  it  was  at  this.  He  koew  that  the  exsciDding  resolutions  were  void; 
and  that  he  was  lending  himself  to  carry  out  the  uDconstitutional  and 
unjust  purposes  of  the  majority  of  1837.  This  is  a  conclusion,  the  legiti- 
macy uf  which  cannot  be  denied.  If  you  give  any  force  at  all  to  these 
words  of  the  Moderator,  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  conclusion.  Now 
at  this  very  time  as.  I  have  shown,  Dr.  Elliott  did  actually  call  for  the 
commissions  of  the  rejected  commissioners.  I  have  shown  then  clearly, 
that  Dr.  Mason's  motion  waa  strictly  in  order;  that  such  commissions  as 
he  presented,  might  have  been  presented  at  all  times.  This  was  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of 
that  body,  and  of  the  house  itself,  to  admit  a  member  presenting  himself 
at  any  period  of  its  session.  The  question,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  membership  is  a  privileged  question  and  always  in  order.  Fur- 
ther, Dr.  Elliott  himself  called  virtually  for  the  commissions  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  clerks  and  rejected. 

Dr.  Mason  appealed  from  the  Moderator's  decision;  but  the  right  of 
appeal  also  was  refused.  By  what  code  will  our  opponents  pretend  to 
justify  this  refusal  ?  They  cannot  say  that  no  house  was  yet  in  existence. 
The  house  was  at  this  time  organized,  or  at  least  partly  oi^nized.  Those 
members  whose  names  had  been  enrolled  had  been  declared  entitled  U> 
seats:  they  were  the  house.  There  could  be  no  pretence  that  the  body 
of  men,  whose  commissions  had  been  approved,  were  not  an  assembly 
Bufficientiy  organized  for  business,  since  immediately  after  the  New- 
school  had  left  the  house,  or  even  before,  if  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  are  correct,  a  motion  was  actually  made,  put,  and  carried,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  Show  me  the  rule  which 
gives  ihe  presiding  officer  of  such  a  body  the  right  to  determine  any 
question  finally,  and  refuse  to  put  an  appeal  from  his  decision.  Where  is 
the  rule  which  provides,  siei  pro  rations  voluniaa?  This  would  do  very 
well  for  a  Roman  Emperor.  Indeed,  one  gentleman  has  compared  Dr. 
Elliott  to  a  Roman  dictator,  his  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  being  set  up  for  • 
supreme  law.  But  I  say,  show  me  a  single  case  in  which  the  speaker  of  i 
bouse  has  ever  before  refused  to  put  the  question  on  an  appeal  from  his 
decision.  The  power  of  declaring  a  decision  of  a  presiding  officer  law,  is 
a  power  belonging  to  the  house  exclusively.  But  here  we  see  it  usurped 
by  the  officer  himself,  pretending  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  validity  of 
his  own  decision.  You  can  see  here  the  very  sanJe  lust  for  power  begin- 
ning with  the  clerks,  and  creeping  up  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  offi- 
cers. First,  the  clerks  assume  the  right  of  giving  a  final  judgment  on 
the  claims  of  certain  members;  and  then  we  find  the  Moderator  usurping 
the  same  power,  by  a  higher  authority. 

But,  if  the  rejected  commissioners  were  really  entitled  to  tbeir  seats, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  they  were  still 
in  the  right.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  the  house  itself  has  the 
power  to. determine  finally  the  claims  of  commissioners.  They  may 
decide  whether  a  commission  is  properly  authenticated,  but  their  judg- 
ment, if  it  goes  farther  tlian  this,  is  subject  to  review  and  correction. 
There  was  no  power  in  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  either  1837  <xe 
1838,  to  determine  finally  the  rights  of  any  member's  constituency. 

Speaking  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  I  say  that  an  appeal  is,  under  all 
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eireumstances,  required  to  be  put  What  was  to  prevent  the  qubstion 
being  propounded  on  Dr.  Mason's  appeal?  It  was  out  of  order  at  that 
time,  said  the  Moderator.  But  suppose  the  original  resolution  had  been 
altogether  and  confessedly  out  of  order — suppose  it  offered  an  amend- 
ment, while  the  previous  question  was  pending,  and  the  Moderator  had 
pronounced  it  out  of  order:  could  not  an  appeal  be  taken  from  his  deci- 
»ion?  Was  the  Moderator  to  be  the  sole  judge?  His  refusal  showed 
plainly  his  purpose  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  void  proceedings  of 
1837:  it  showed  that  he,  like  the  clerks,  had  been  pledged  to  a  certain 
course  of  conduct;  that  like  them,  he  did  not  cvisider  the  Presbyteries 
Irom  which  these  commissioners  came,  as  belonging  to  the  Church  at  all; 
but  that  they  had  been  entirely  and  lawfully  excluded  by  the  exscinding 
resolutions  of  1837. 

Thus  far  the  proceedings  had  been  all  quiet  and  peaceable.  Dr.  Patton 
had  not  ahown,  in  any  thing,  the  least  irritation  or  warmth  of  feeling:  Dr. 
Mason's  conduct  was  entirely  respectful.  Several  of  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side  have  spoken  of  his  extreme  civility.  In  the  . 
mean  time,  however,  there  was  a  change  evidently  taking  place  in  the 
Moderator's  feelings.  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  make  a  man  lose  his  temper 
as  his  beingputevidently  in  the  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  be  bome^ 
as  that  persons  whom  we  wish  to  consider  as  engaged  in  a  disorderly  pro- 
ceeding, should  succeed  while  behaving  in  the  civilest  manner  possible, 
without  our  having  the  power  to  resist,  in  putting  us  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
We  can  show  the  efifect  in  this  case  producedupon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Elliott, 
from  his  behaviour  in  the  next  scene  of  the  drama.  Thus  far  he  had  had 
no  excuse  for  losing  his  temper:  he  had  issued  his  orders  to  the  right  and 
to  the  len:,  and  they  had  been  obeyed.  The  next  scene  was  that  in  which 
Mr.  Squier  made  his  claim  to  a  seat  and  tendered  his  commission.  We 
shall  show  by  his  conduct  to  him,  what  the  Moderator's  feeling  were  by 
this  time.  Mr.  Squier  rises  and  presents  his  commission — not  the  com- 
missions  of  all  the  rejected  delegates — but  merely  his  own,  as  he  himself 
declares.  He  presents  it  as  a  commission  which  has  been  before  offered 
to  the  clerks  and  refused;  and  he  claims  a  seat  on  that  floor.  The  queft- 
tion,  from  whence  he  came,  was  asked  by  the  Moderator.  He  answered, 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and  that  that  Presbytery  was  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  Then  Dr.  Elliott  replied,  "We  do  not 
know  you."  He  did  not  mean  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Squier ;  for  he  tells  us,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  a  slight  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
man.  But  hia  words  uttered  as  thejr  were,  by  a  divine  to  a  divine,  had  a 
most  significant  import  You  all  remember  that  they  are  a  part  of  that 
dreadful  denunciation,  which  shall  be  pronounced  at  the  last  day,  upon  those 
who  shall  stand  on  the  left  hand,  the  goats,  consigning  them  to  eternal 
woe.  He  might  as  well  have  continued, "  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlast- 
ing fire."  This  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  strength  and  dreadful 
character  of  the  expression.  He  might  as  well  have  said  at  once^go  to  a 
place  which  must  never  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  And  why  should  he 
direct  him  to  go  to  that  place:  why  should  he  utter  such  a  terrible  denun- 
ciation? His  words  show  plainly  the  violent  excitement  under  which  he 
laboured,  though  he  was  able  to  keep  his  countenance  from  betraying  the 
emotion  ttruguing  in  his  bosom.    There  can  be  no  other  reason  given, 
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than  that  a  cloud  of  human  passion  had  risen  in  his  breast,  and  c 
dowed,  and  obscured  the  diviner  light  which  usually  shone  into  it  from 
above.  Dr.  Mason  took  an  appeal  with  the  utmost  decency  and  civility. 
There  is  certainly  no  book  of  authority  which  shows,  that  a  similar  appli- 
cation was  ever  before  so  received.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  a 
son  of  Edmund  Burke  once  committed  a  most  grievous  breach  of  order, 
by  marching  into  the  house  and  depositing  some  papers  on  the  clerk's  ta- 
ble. The  serjeant-at-orms  endeavoured  to  arrest  him,  and  a  regular  chase 
commenced  under  and  over  the'tables,  and  over  the  benches;  but  young 
Burke  finally  escaped,yfter  havingdone  as  much  mischief  as  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  of  the  speaker's  telling  him  to  go  to  that 
nameless  place-  When  Vice  President  Burr  was  suSering  so  intensely 
from  Randolph's  torturing  invective,  and  lacerating  sarcasm,  he  permitted 
no  expression  of  this  kind  to  escape  him.  Show  me  the  case,  before  this 
one,  in  which  a  civil  application  of  that  kind,  has  been  met  by  such  an 
awful  denunciation  as  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Elliott.  I  certainly  know  of 
none.  One  such,  indeed,  has  happened  recently,  since  the  proceedings  in 
the  Seventh  Church  in  1838;  and  perhaps  in  this  case,  the  precedent  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Elliott  was  followed.  The  Speaker  of  the  Arkansas  Legis- 
lature, improving  the  eTiample,  left  the  chair,  and  buried  a  bowie  knife  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  members  who  had  offended  him ;  and  sent  him  un- 
ceremoniously to  that  place  to  which  Dr.  Elliott  merely  directed  Mr. 
Squier  to  go.  Perhaps,  after  this  exploit,  he  said,  "  I  hope  we  shall  have 
order." 

Could  there  have  been  a  greater  violation  of  order  than  that  of  which 
Dr.  Elliott  nimself  was  thus  guilty?  Not  only  were  Dr.  Mason's  motion 
and  appeal  refused,  but  he  uttered  this  tremendous  denunciation,  which 
was  quite  as  well  understood  as  if  he  had  used  the  more  common  and  vul- 
gar phrase.  Whal  stronger  reason  could  there  have  been  for  his  deposi- 
tion? On  the  other  side  it  is  said,  that  all  this  was  no  matter;  that  he 
might  have  been  as  immoderate  as  he  pleased  himself,  and  yet  the  house 
have  had  no  right  to  turn  him  out.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  gen- 
tlemen, that  Dr.  Elliott  was  not  the  Speaker  of  that  house,  nor  was  he  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  entirely  irresponsible  for  his  conduct.  He  *vas  the 
person  whom  the  rules  of  the  Assembly  said  should  preside  in  the  body, 
if  present,  after  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  commencement;  but  only 
until  another  Moderator  should  be  chosen.  In  other  words,  he  was^not 
what  my  learned  friend,  by  a  figure  of  speech  has  called,  though  not  very 
accurately,  the  germinating  root  of  the  New  Assembly;  for  then  we 
should  have  the  anomaly  of  the  plant  growing  and  flourishing  without  any 
root,  or  in  the  absence  of  it;  since  the  moment  the  former  rears  its  head 
above  the  soil  the  latter  perishes — he  was  a  mere  accident  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  1838;  and  if  that  Assembly  had  thought  fit  that  Dr.  Beman  should 
preach  the  sermon,  and  preside  during  the  organization,  he  might  have 
done  so  without  difficulty  or  irregularity,  a  majority  concurring  in  the 
choice.  The  rule  provides  that  the  old  Moderator  shall  preside  until  a 
new  one  he  chosen:  does  this  mean  that  another  shall  not  be  chosen  until 
he  shall  agree?  The  old  Moderator  is  but  the  leaf  of  the  old  year  sdll 
hanging  on  the  bough,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  pushed  off  by  the 
tresh  foliage.  He  is  a  mere  accident  to  the  new  Assembly.  He  has  no 
legitimate  powers,  but  is  placed  in  the  chair  merely  to  preserve  order. 
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He  is  subject,  by  the  express  tenure  of  his  office,  to  be  removed,  because 
he  is  to  preside  merely  until  a  new  Moderator  is  appointed.  But,  besides, 
Dr.  Elliott  had  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  and  that  was  the  reason 
of  his  being  removed  at  ihat  precise  time,  tliough,  as  I  have  shown,  he  was 
liable  to  removal  at  any  time.  That  every  house  has  a  right  to  remove 
its  Speaker,  at  its  own  pleasure,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  doubted.  There 
have  been  frequent  instances  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament  of  , 
the  removal  of  Speakers,  or  of  attempts  to  remove  them.  The  last  oc- 
eurred  in  the  year  1673,  when  an  endeavour  was  made  to  depose  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  and  thequeslion  was  put  upon  his  deposition,  butwasDOC 
agreed  to.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  and  it  being  obvious  that  the 
Moderator  was  applying  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  much 
more  than  his  legitimate  authority,  to  obstructing  and  hindering,  instead 
of  facilitating  the  transaction  of  business;  and  that  so  long  as  he  presided, 
the  organization  of  the  house  could  not  be  lawfully  efiected,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remove  him. '  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  parliamentary 
law,  that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  contravene  the  evident  will  of  the 
house,  regularly  ascertained  by  a  formal  vote.  If  a  lawful  vote  be  taken 
on  any  subject,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  body's  own  government,  at 
least,  that,  which  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  sanction,  is  obligatory 
upon  all  the  members.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  every  question  law- 
fully put  and  lawfully  carried  by  the  actual  vote  of  the  house,  and  there 
can  be  no  injustice  in  the  rule.  Members  cannot  be  permitted  to  sitstill, 
without  voting,  when  a  question  is  proposed,  or  to  make  a  noise  when 
they  ought  to  be  attending  to  the  question,  and  then  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  will  of  the  house,  from  some  other  evidence  than  the  ac- 
tual votes  cast  This  would  put  the  business  of  every  Assembly  into  con- 
stant and  inextricable  confusion.  In  the  present  case  there  was  no  Imus- 
tice  done  to  any  man  by  our  proceedings :  The  body  that  met  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  excluded  no  one.  The  whole  roll  of  the  Assembly, 
including  the  names  of  all  the  commissioners  both  Old-school  and  New, 
both  those  who  left  the  church  in  Ranstcad  Court,  and  those  who  re- 
mained, was  called  every  morning.  Our  doors  and  our  hearts  were  con- 
tinually open  to  receive  back  those  who  had  seceded  from  us.  We  ex- 
cluded none:  indeed  we  had  no  right  to  exclude  any  body.  We  attempt- 
ed no  such  thing. 

Was  Mr,  C  leavel  an  d's  question  properly  put:  did  it  properly  come  be- 
fore the  house?  I  have  already,  I  think,  shown  conclusively  that  it  was 
a  lawful  question.  Now  let  us  see  whether  it  was  not,  as  to  the  mere 
manner,  lawfully  put  and  lawfully  carried.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  a  recog- 
nised member  of  the  house,  as  were  also  Dr.  Patton  and  Dr.  Mason.  All 
these  gentlemen  had  been  recognised  as  members  by  Dr.  Elliott  himself, 
for  their  names  were  upon  the  roll  reported  by  the  clerks.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land, upon  the  final  act  of  the  Moderator,  by  which  Mr.  Squier  had  been 
annihilated,  commenced  a  very  civil  statement  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  house  had  been  placed  by  the  misconduct  of  its  officers;  but  used  no 
harsh  expression,  applied  no  reproachful  epithets  to  his  brethren,  and 
made  no  remarks  upon  the  madness  of  any  of  them.  He  merely  stated, 
that,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  regular  and  lawful  organization  of  the  As- 
sembly could  not  proceed  under  the  present  Moderator,  and  clerks,  as  they 
had  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law  that  it  must  be  organized 
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at  thiit  time  and  place,  therefore  he  propoaed  a  change  of  officers,  and  that 
Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator.  Novr  here  came  the  pinch;  was  the 
Assembly  prepared  by  a  fair  vote,  to  sanction  the  proceeding  of  the  As- 
eembly  of  IS37,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  who  were 
evidently  lending  themselves  to  carry  out  those  proceedings?  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  that  the  majority  of  the  house,  judged  of  by  the  actual  vote, 
were  not  prepared  to  give  their  countenance  to  such  proceeding  and  such 
conduct.  It  was  honourable  jo  both  their  heads  and  hearts,  that  they  did 
refuse  to  give  them  their  sanction.  The  same  feeling,  however,  did  not 
prevail  with  all  the  membera;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  perceive  that  the 
maleconteDts  were  disposed  to  cast  a  slur  on  our  profession.  It  seema 
that  Si  soon  the  words, ."  counsel  learned  in  the  law"  were  uttered,  a 
tremendous  uproar  broke  out  iuatantaaeoualy  from  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  house,  where  the  Old-school  membera  were  packed.  1  do  not) 
however,  pretend  to  conjecture,  whether  these  reverend  gentlemen  meant 
to  express  their  contempt  for  our  profession,  or  their  determination  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  law  itself.  I  cannot  tell.  But  certainly  at  those  words 
the  uproar  commenced.  The  hammer  of  the  Moderator  and  his  tongne 
led  the  way,  and  at  that  unpropitious  moment  the  members  of  the  Old- 
•ehool  were  seized  with  a  universal  and  most  afflictive  asthma.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  was  no  legislative  coughing;  that  if  any  coughed,  it 
mustluve  been  from  disease.  Well,  if  there  was  any  epidemic  disease, 
perhaps  it  had  been  engendered  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  proceedinn, 
■t  the  time  when  Dr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Squier  were  engaged,  by  the  chok- 
ing fumes  of  imaginary  brimstone.  Mr.  Lowrie  heard  no  legislative 
eough.  Mr.  Lowrie,  however,  has  been  accustomed  to  legislative  coui^ 
ing  from  more  practiced  hands — from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
pr«BGntatives  at  Washington.  There  was  not  here  such  a  deluge  of  asth- 
matic sounds  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Mr.  Flood  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons;  who  said,  when  he  was  put  down  by  the  simultaneous 
coughing  of  full  two  hundred  members,  that  gentleman  might  cough  in 
that  house  as  much  as  their  infirmity  required;  but  that  if  on  the  street 
the  moat  afflicted  of  them  dared  but  to  wheeze  in  his  hearing,  he  should 
call  him  to  account  These  reverend  gentlemen  were  practising  that  day 
probably  for  the  firat  time ;  and  they  were  as  yet  a  very  awkward  squad, 
though  they  had  been  preparing  themselves  ever  since  nine  o'clock  that 
morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  forces,  who  was 
there  doubtless  to  explain  the  mechanism  and  most  advantageous  use  of 
each  part  of  the  organs  of  the  throaL  I  think  however,  that  from  the 
testimony,  itappeara  to  have  been  very  fair  for  a  first  effort,  and  shows 
that  they  would  soon  have  rivalled  the  most  veteran  legislative  asthmatics. 
Certainly  they  succeeded  by  their  coughs,  in  preventing  themselves  from 
voting  on  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion. 

Never  was  a  disease  more  unfortunate  and  unseasonable.  Dr.  Patbm 
tad  Dr.  Mason  had  been  declared  out  of  time,  but  this  was  certainly 
much  more  out  of  time.  While  the  Old-school  were  struggling  in  the 
•igony  of  their  pulmonary  complaint,  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  put 
and  carried,  settling  the  question  where,  for  the  future,  these  afflicted 
gentlemen  should  be  permitted  to  cough.  From  Dr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Plum«-, 
a  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
Episcopalian — the  only  representative  (^  that  denomination  examined, 
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you  have  learned  that  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen  diBtinct  noes  coming 
£ix>m  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Aasembly;  and  this  fact  clearly 
demoDStrates  two  things—first,  that  the  question  put  was  distinctly  and 
audibly  stated,  the  object  being  clearly  made  known^  and  secondly,  that 
it  was  put  to  the  whole  Assembly,  and  that  so  the  Old-school  membws 
understood  it  to  be  put.  The  motion  made  was  that  Dr.  Beman  should 
be  Moderator,  or  should  take  the  chair:  the  present  case  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  question,  which  are  the  eyact  terms  that  he  employed; 
and  it  is  conclusively  established  that  the  question  was  put  distinctly,  and 
80  that  it  could  be  heard  by  all,  who  were  not  making  a  noise  on  purpose 
to  prevent  themselves  from  hearing.  The  other  witnesses  of  the  Old- 
flcbool  party  say  that  there  was  a  general  "aye!"  but  that  there  were 
not  any  noes.  I  cannot  tell  why  they  did  not  hear  the  noes:  possibly 
they  were  at  the  time  busily  occupied  in  coughing.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  examined  certainly  concur  m  the  statement,  that 
there  were  a  few  scattering  noes.  These  facta  I  collect  from  the  witneases 
•II  round. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  proposing  to 
try  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks, 
was  a  perfectly  lawful  motion;  else  must  the  Moderator  hare  continued 
to  preside  until  he  saw  fit  to  allow  a  new  Moderator  to  be  chosen.  Nor 
ean  it  be  doubted  that  the  quesUon  was  intelligible,  and  was  put  audibly. 
But,  say  our  opponents,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  lawfully  put:  Mr. 
Cleaveland  had  no  authority  to  put  it  himself.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  he 
had  waited  till  Dr.  Elliott  would  put  it,  he  would  have  b^n  waiting  there 
yoL  He  did  not  wish,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  liked,  to  pro- 
pouad  such  a  motion  to  Dr.  Elliott  If  his  language  to  Mr.  Squier  was 
po  terrible,  what  must  have  been  his  language  to  one,  who  should  have 
dared  to  propose  that  he  should  have  given  up  his  seat  to  another.  If 
there  was  any  mystical  force  in  that  little  hammer,  I  think  the  man  hardy 
enou^  to  make  such  a  motion  would  have  felt  iL  Luckily,  however,  it 
falls  into  this  case,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceeding  was  supported  by 
precedent — we  are  not  without  a  direct  authority  for  our  measures.  Thu 
we  derive  from  the  Assembly  of  1835.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
■essions,  Dr.  Beman  took  the  chair,  and  presided  for  some  little  time;  but 
it  became  necessary  to  make  a  motion  to  put  him  out  of  office.  This 
motion  was  to  the  same  efi*ect  as  that  made  by  Mr  Cleaveland,  though  re- 
ceived by  both  Dr.  Beman  and  his  friends,  in  a  temper  very  different 
from  that  manifested  by  Dr.  Elliott  and  the  Old-school  party  in  1838. 
The  minutes  of  1835  are  not  at  hand:  I  will  refer  to  them  hereafter. 
When  that  motion  was  made,  it  was  put,  not  by  Dr.  Beman,  but  by  a 
third  person,  a  simple  member  of  the  body.  Indeed  it  is  the  uniTeraal 
custom  of  all  deliberative  bodies  in  this  country,  and  of  this  very  Assem- 
bly, that  when  a  motion,  touching  personally  the  Speaker  himself,  ia 
made,  it  be  not  put  by  the  Speaker,  but  by  some  member. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  In  1835  the  question  in  regard  to  Dr.  Beman  was  put 
by  the  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  Ely. 

Mr.  Meredith.  I  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Ely  was  the  Stated  Clerk  -, 
but  you  will  ^  that  he  was  a  member  also  ;  and  it  was  in  his  capacity 
of  member  that  he  put  the  question.  But  suppose  he  put  it  as  elerk : 
why  that  makes  my  argument  still  stronger.     A  clerk  is  certainly  inferior 
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to  a  member.  Will  you  let  n  footinaa  do  what  hla  master  cannot  do  ? 
It  is,  at  least,  a  little  extraordinary  that  a  proceeding  which  was  perfectly 
proper  when  Dr.  Beman  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  chair,  should  be  en- 
tirely improper  when  he  was  to  be  put  in  the  chair  ;  that  because  he  was 
to  be  put  in,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  motion  to  be  made  until  Dr.  Elliott 
chose  to  entertain  it,  which  I  presume  would  hare  been  never  at  all. 
He  would  have  held  the  chair  as  long  as  he  thought  proper. 

Well  then,  the  question  was  lawfully  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  it  was 
put  audibly,  I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  taken  advice  of  "  counsel 
iearaed  in  the  law"  during  the  previous  year;  but  if  he  had,  certainly 
tiiat  was  no  fault  I  apprehend  that  it  is  no  offence  against  the  divine 
law,  for  men  to  seek  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  keep  within 
the  rules  of  human  law,  and  to  preserve  their  own  rights.  The  question 
then  was  put,  and  that  by  a  person  who  had  aright  to  put  It  Moreover 
it  was  carried:  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  regard  being  had  to  those 
only  who  actually  voted.  But  it  is  said  that  the  question  was  not  re- 
veraed.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  undoubted  parliamentary  law- 
it  has  been  so  considered  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  at  least 
one  thousand  years — that  where  there  isi  but  one  candidate  nominated  for 
any  office,  the  reverse  of  the  question  need  never  be  put.  If  there  be  but 
one,  he  is  immediately  led  to  the  chair.  True,  it  is  said  that  here  two 
persons  were  in  nomination  :  one  nominated  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  other 
already  in  the  chair,  and  entitled  to  hold  it  until  the  question  had  been 
put  upon  his  removal.  Why,  if  it  had  been  necessary  that  such  a  ques- 
tion uiould  be  put,  and  that  Dr.  Elliott  should  himself  put  it,  before  he 
could  be  removed  from  his  place,  he  would  have  sat  there  so  long,  that 
like  the  man  in  the  farce  of  Aristophanes,  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  would 
have  left  his  aittir^  part  behind.  You  can  hardly  say  that  Dr.  Elliott  had 
been  nominated.  But  let  us  throw  away  parliamentary  rules  or  usages,  and 
admit  that  Dr.  Elliott  could  be  deprived,  only  by  a  vote  of  the  house — 
not  of  his  hammer,  not  of  his  three-legged,  stool,  but  of  his  office.  Was 
not  the  question  reversed?  Thisis  the  point  to  which  at  last  our  opponents 
are  driven ;  and  if  from  the  testimony  we  can  show  that  it  was  reversed, 
your  verdict  must  be  for  the  relators.  The  very  existence,  then,  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  depends  on  this  one  little  question:  was  the 
negative  put  on  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  f  Did  he  say,  "  Those  of  the 
contrary  opinion  will  please  to  say,  no?"  Now  from  twenty  to  thirty 
witnesses  in  all  have  been  examined  on  our  side  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  every  one  declares  that  the  question  was  reversed,  and  many  of 
them  give  their  reasons  for  remembering  th^  it  was.  They  heard  the 
reversal  distinctly,  and,  most  of  them,  votes  in  the  negative,  and  their 
testimony  puts  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  All  the  other 
witnesses — I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  examination  of  each  one's 
testimony — all  the  others  swear  that  they  did  not  hear  the  question 
reversed,  though  most  of  them  heard  the  motion  and  understood  its  pur- 
port With  different  classes  of  these  witnesses  different  causes  operated 
to  prevent  hearing.  One  gentleman  who  could  most  probably  have 
decided  this  point,  Dr.  McDowell,  was  not  examined  in  regard  to  it, 
though  called  upon  the  stand.  I  have  made  a  rough  list  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  testified  as  to  this  matter,  and  find,  that  against  about  fifteen  on 
our  side,  who  swear  that  the  question  was  reversed,  there  areabout  three- 
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Bnd-twenty  of  the  Old-school,  who  swear  that  they  did  not  hear  any 
reversal.  Now,  of  these  latter  there  are  several  classes.  Some,  like  Dr. 
£lliott,  were  callin|;  to  order,  and  were,  besides,  too  much  excited  to 
bear  distinctly.  Others  had  their  attention  distracted,  partly  by  the  busi- 
ness that  some  of  the  Old-school  were  pretending  to  transact,  and  partly 
by  the  noise  and  confusion.  Some  who  expected  to  hear  the  reversal,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  who  did  not  intend  to  vote  upon  the  question,  per- 
haps paid  little  attention  to  the  proceeding.  Another  class,  who  were 
doubtless  looking  for  absurd  motions,  thought  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  pro- 
posed a  new  body,  turning  the  words  "  new  Moderator"  into  "new 
body,"  by  the  help  of  a  little  imagination.  Others  seem  to  have  been 
engaged  in  their  own  private  disputes,  or  were  remonstrating  with  those 
who  got  up  on  the  seats  of  the  pews.  But  in  regard  to  this  testimony,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  one  plain  principle  of  the  common  law  and  of  corn* 
mon  sense.  There  are  sixteen  witnesses  of  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ter, who  were  located  in  distant  parts  of  the  house,  and  swear  positively 
that  they  heard  the  reversal.  Certainly  our  witnesses  are  fairly  in  for  it 
on  this  question.  Any  one  who  says,  when  asKed  if  the  negative  was 
put,  that  he  knows  it  was,  if  it  was  not  put,  must  have  wilfully  forswora 
himselfl  On  the  other  side  there  is  an  equal  or  a  greater  namber;  but 
they  say  only,  that  they  did  not  hear  any  reversal.  One  or  two  of  them — 
I  Irelieve  they  were  not  ministers — have  ventured  to  declare  that  they 
know  the  negative  was  not  put,  for  that  they  must  have  heard  it  if  it  had 
been.  Their  error  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  confusion 
that  prevailed.  Now  it  is  a  general  rule  of  evidence,  that  if  one  respecta- 
ble witness  swears  positively  that  he  saw  or  heard  a  particular  thing,  his 
account  is  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  of  five  hundred  others,  who 
can  testify  merely  that  they  did  not  see  or  hear  it.  In  the  former  case 
you  are  to  judge,  not  of  the  probabili^  of  the  thing's  existence,  but  merely 
of  the  witness  s  good  faith.  Where  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  person's  cre- 
dibility, there  can  be  none  of  a  positive  fact  to  which  he  directly  swears. 
But  in  the  next  place,  we  should  consider  what  this  thing  was  which 
eflCiq>ed  the  senses  of  so  many  persons.  Was  it  a  very  extraordinary 
thing,  one  not  before  heard  of,  like  the  stamping  and  scraping,  and  cough- 
ing to  which  several  persons  have  testified,  or  the  words  "  counsel  learned 
ia  the  law,"  which  I  believe  were  heard  by  every  witness?  Far  from  it: 
it  was  a  regular  and  ordinary  matter,  which  every  person  must  have 
expected  to  take  place.  Our  attention  ia  engaged  and  llxed  upon  an  object, 
on  one  of  two  principles:  either  that  we  desire  to  apply  ourselves,  and 
^o  learn  something,  or  that  the  nature  of  the  object  itself  is  remarkable. 
If  a  proceeding  be  a  very  common  one;  and  we  think  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  persons  capable  of  conducting  it  regularly,  we  are  very  apt  not 
to  attend  to  its  details.  If  any  of  you  belong  to  a  club  or  debating  soci- 
ety, and  were  now  asked  whether  you  heard  the  question  reversed,  on  any 
Particular  motion  made  at  its  last  meeting,  moat  of  you  could  perhaps 
ardly  swear  to  the  reversal,  though  it  had  been  reversed.  Expressions 
that  have  become  commoD,  which  are  always  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  occur  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  lose  their  effect  So  well 
is  this  matter  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  they  repudiate  all  written  forms  of  prayerj  certainly  not  supposing 
that  extemporaneous  prayers  can  be  better  than  written  ones;  but  having 
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observed  that  the  power  of  attention  is  in  a  measure  lost,  after  a  thing  has 
become  habitual,  and  is  expected  always  to  follow  in  a  certain  order.  The 
clock  above  us,  gentlemen,  has  struck  eleven  aince  you  have  been  sitting 
here  this  morning — I  wish  it  had  not  yet  struck — yet  very  few  of  you, 
sitting  in  that  jury  box,  have  noted  the  sound.  Perhaps  some  who  do 
not  reside  in  Philadelphia  may  have  heard  it  The  reason  is  that  they  do 
not  hear  every  day  and  every  hour  the  tone  of  that  tremendous  bell,  that 
echoes  through  the  county  for  miles  around.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  sound  ringing  in  their  ears  from  hour  to  hour  seldom  notice  it 
Why,  if  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  them,  they  could  not  sleep  at  night. 
Now  the  practice  of  reversing  questions  wis  so  familiar  to  all  present, 
was  regartled  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course — for  most  of  these  individuals 
had  been  in  other  Assemblies,  and  had  attended  the  meetings  of  Synods 
and  Presbyteries — that  they  confidently  expected  a  reversal,  and  therefore 
did  not  listen  particularly.  We  have  shown  circumstances  enabling  our 
witnesses  to  recollect  positively  in  regard  to  this  matter.  How  many  of 
you,  gentlemen,  who  heard  the  crier  open  the  court  this  morning,  can 
now  swear  to  the  fact?  How  many  of  you  can  go  back  over  all  the  time 
that  we  have  been  enga^d  in  this  cause,  and  declare  on  oath  that  you 
have  heard  him  open  the  court  every  day.  Very  few  of  you  perhaps 
eould  say  that  you  did  hear  it:  I  hope  none  of  you  would  swear  that  the 
thing  did  not  happen. 

I  wonder,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Old-school  heard 
any  thing  at  all;  for  they  were  not  endeavouring  to  hear.  They  sought 
to  bolster  up  their  own  disorderly  proceedings,  by  treating  those  of  the 
opposite  party  as  a  disorder.  At  last,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  they  may  have 
determined  not  to  hear.  Daring  a  part  of  the  time,  indeed,  something 
ebe  was  going  on  in  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Krebs,  Dr. 
Elliott,  and  Oieir  friendsj  and  there  was  great  excitement  snd  mudi 
noise.  I  hope  that  this  noise  did  not  come  from  the  New-school:  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  were  guilty  of  such  a  parricidal,  or  rather  suicidal, 
offence-  It  was  not  they  that  were  troubled  with  such  an  asthma,  as  to 
make  the  attendance  of  a  medical  ruling  elder  necessary.  They  did  not 
subject  themselves  to  rebuke  for  indecorous  conduct— behaviour  unbe- 
coming ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  racket  in  the  church — though,  first,  it  appears  that 
there  was  so  much  that  the  motion  was  not  heard;  and  then  so  little,  that 
all  could  hear  that  ftie  question  was  not  reversed — not  enough  to  say  that 
ladies  were  rising  up,  that  there  was  a  clapping  of  hands  and  a  rustling  of 
silk  dresses.  The  stentorian  voice  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  hardly* 
be  drowned  by  the  noises  which  were  vibrating  through  the  hall,  or  by 
the  alight  rustling  of  heretical  petticoats  in  the  galleries — for  it  seems  that 
the  ladies  are  on  our  side.  I  feel  rather  proud  of  their  favour,  though 
tiiey  are  not  subject  to  any  tribunal,  and  suuer  no  appeal  from  their  deu- 
sion,  in  which  respect  they  are  rigid  Congregationalists. 

One  of  the  Old-school  witnesses,  a  gentleman  from  Princeton,  says  can- 
didly,that  these  noises  came  most  likely  from  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  make  them— tliose  who  did  not  desire  that  the  questions  should  be 
heard.  All  the  witnesses  on  that  side  were  asked,  "  Was  the  ques- 
tion reversed?"  The  universal  answer  was, "  I  did  not  hear  it  reversed." 
But  we  have  the  direct  and  positive  testimony  of  witnesses  on  the  other 
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dde  who  did  hear  it.  And  several  of  them  havetoM  us  of  circumstances 
that  particularly  fixed  their  attention,  and  impressed  their  memory.  They 
were  very  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  vote :  they  feared  that  the  t|ue^ 
tion  would  be  voted  down.  They  therefore  listened  with  great  solicitude 
to  tha  reversal,  and  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  no  more  negatives. 
Mr.  Lathrop  voted  himself  in  the  negative — a  fact  which,  while  it  proves 
conclusively  the  reversal  of  the  question,  shows  the  Want  of  concert 
among  the  members  of  the  New-achool.  He  says  the  rest  of  the  noAi 
came  from  the  south-west  portion  of  the  house.  Those  who  made  the 
noise  then,  and  prevented  themselves  from  hearing,  are  plainly  responsi- 
hle  for  that  noise.  I  aA  that  yonr  Honour  should  charge  this  jury,  as  a 
point  of  law,  that  if  the  Old-school  created  the  disturbance,  they  must  suf- 
fer by  it;  and  that  in  such  case,  it  being  proved  that  the  proposition  wa< 
pnt,  it  will  avail  them  nothing  to  show  that  they  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion, or  the  reversal. 

I  said  that  I  would  not  cite  any  authorities  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment, but  a  case  in  point  occurs  to  me — the  case  of  Bex  vs.  Poxcrq/t, 
more  nsoally  called  Oldknow  va.  fFaintoright,  found  in  2  Surrowea, 
1017.  That  was  a  case  where  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  not  only  re- 
fused to  vote,  but  had  made  a  formal,  written  protest  against  the  election. 
They  could  not  say  however  that  the  question  had  not  been  lawfully  put, 
and  Lord  Mansfield  decided  that  they  should  have  voted  against  the  can- 
didate; that  in  that  way  only  could  they  oppose  the  election. 

Do  you  believe  that  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  can  say  in  candor,'that 
he  intended  to  vote;  that  if  he  had  heard  the  reverse  put  he  would  hav6 
voted  no?  Dr.  Wilson,  I  think  it  was,  who  told  us  very  frankly,  and 
without  reflection,  that  he  was  sure  he  could  not  have  heard  even  if  he 
had  endeavoured  to  hear.  They  did  not  try  to  hear;  they  did  notintend 
to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings ;  it  was  their  plan  not  to  vote.  They 
had  determined  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  measures  of  the  JVew-school 
as  a  disorder,  as  entirely  void  in  law.  Therefore  though  they  might  have 
heard  Mr.  Cleavelaod's  motion,  and  might  have  heard  the  question  re- 
versed, they  preferred  not  to  hear;  and  Dr.  Elliott  went  so  far  as  to  enter- 
tain a  motion  made  while  Mr.  Cleaveland's  was  pending,  and  just  as  he 
wais  slipping  off  of  his  chair.  This  reminds  me  of  the  prayer  of  the  car- 
penter, who  when  rolling  off  of  the  roof,  began  very  appropriately  to  say, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

No  wonder  they  could  not  hear;  I  only  wonder  that  they  heard  so 
much  as  they  did.  The  moat  of  them  have  told  us  that  they  heard  dis- 
tinctly Mr.  Cleavelaod's  motion,  and  the  vote  in  the  affirmative.  Of  the 
whole  Old-school  party,  the  three  who  were  placed  in  the  position  most 
advantueous  for  hearing,  were  Dr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Dr.  McDow- 
ell. Mr.  Krebs  was  the  most  active  of  the  three,  being  the  junior  of  the 
others,  but  his  attention  was  occupied  with  the  roll,  the  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  and  the  application  of  a  member, 
Mr.  Moore,  to  have  his  commission  examined.  I  see  that  this  was  the 
casefromtheMinuteB,and  their  testimony  does  not  vary  from  Mr.  Krebs's 
own  statement.  But  why  was  not  Dr.  McDowell  examined,  in  regard  to 
this  point,  when  he  occupied  such  a  commanding  position,  and  was  here 
on  the  stand  several  times?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why;  but  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  he  wad  as  deef  ab  the  rest 
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You  can  judge  only  by  the  actual  vote,  whether  the  question  wu  law- 
fully carried ;  and  if  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  human  teBtimony; 
if  there  is  faith  in  those  whose  sacred  character  we  have  all  been  tau^t 
to  venerate,  you  must  believe  that  a  large  majority  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. But  mark,  there  was  no  division  called  for.  The  Old-school  party 
chose  to  consider  the  whole  proceeding  a  disorder  and  a  rebellion.  They 
wished  to  put  the  Assembly  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
preceding  year.  Where  was  there  one  who  called  for  a  division — the 
only  orderly  method  of  testing  the  majority,  when  there  exists  a  doubt 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  question  has  been  decided  ?  No  man  objected 
at  the  time.  Even  If  the  question  was  not  reversed,  all  the  members  of 
tite  Old-school,  excepting  those  who  were  making  a  noise,  assented  by 
tiieir  silence  :  they  acquiesced,  and  suffered  the  motion  to  be  carried. 
But,  further,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  was  reversed.  They,  the  de- 
feated party,  heard  it  reversed,  and  uttered  a  few  scattering  noes.  They 
'  knew  that  they  were  the  defeated  party,  and  were  silent :  they  sat,  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  you,  in  mute  amazemeuL  But  as  soon  as 
the  New-school  had  gone  off  with  a  proclamation  of  the  adjournment, 
they  began  to  recover  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  to  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  relief.  They  begin  to  ask,  '*  Didn't  some  ladies  in  the  gallery 
vote?  Didn't  some  of  the  coromisuoners  from  the  exscinded  Presby- 
teries vote?"  Suppose  they  did  vote :  1  do  not  care.  If  a  majority  of 
those  entitled  to  vote,  and  who  actually  voted,  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  motion  was  lawfully  carried  :  a  few  ayes  or  noes  from  persons  not 
members  could  not  invalidate  the  whole  proceeding.  They  were  the  de- 
feated party,  and  felt  that  they  were;  but  affecting  to  l>elieve  that  they  were 
really  triumphant,  they  made  use  of  such  charitable  expressions  as  that 

¥'ven  in  evidence  :  "  Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad." 
heir  acts  show  that  they  felt  themselves  defeated.  They  immediately 
began  to  look  about  for  circumstances  that  would  excuse  their  not  voting, 
and  invalidate  the  vote  of  their  opponents,  like  the  Sabines,  who,  when 
all  human  means  had  failed,  imaztned  that  they  saw  Castor  and  Pollux 
coming  to  their  assistance.  Dr.  Beecher,  they  were  told,  had  uttered  an 
aye  which  might  have  been  heard  across  Washington  Square ;  and  Mr. 
Duffield  who  was  not  accustomed  to  carry  a  cane,  had  struck  his  cane 
upon  the  seat,  and  exclaimed,  "  That  was  done  according  to  law,  as  slick 
as  could  be."  These  things  are  better  calculated  to  excite  laughter  than 
to  increase  our  respect  for  those  who  gravely  urge  them.  They  were  all 
phantoms  of  the  imagination — mere  apparitions.  None  of  you,  gentlemen, 
can  for  a  moment  believe  in  such  spectres.  It  was  a  time  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  senses  of  some  should  have 
been  deceived ;  that  one  person  should  have  fancied  that  Mr.  Duffield 
carried  a  cane,  which  he  had  never  carried  before,  and  has  not  carried 
since;  and  that  he  used  language  which  certainly  never  came  from  his 
lips.     These  things  show  that  our  opponents  are  conscious  of  defeat 

We,  gentlemen,  have  not  entered  into  any  devious  paths.  The  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  all  our  movements  differed  entirely  from  the  quirka 
and  quibbles  of  our  opponents  about  points  of  order.  They  say,  "  We 
called  you  to  order;  the  Moderator  of  the  last  year  is  the  germinating 
root  of  the  new  Assembly,  and  presides  aui  Juris  in  its  organization. 
You  can't  form  a  house  without  his  assistance:  of  this  perhaps  you  have 
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not  been  advised  by  your  learned  counsel.  You  must  observe  the  old 
law  which  provides  that  each  Moderator  shall  read  a  certain  set  of  rules 
to  his  successor,  on  declaring  him  elected,"  and  so  forth.  But  we  were  ' 
not  skilled  in  parliamentary  maoGeuvres.  With  directness  of  purpose,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  we  went  forward— we  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  it — we  went  forward  to  effect  a  legal  organization.  This  directness 
of  proceeding,  this  very, want  of  skill,  as  awkwardness  sometimes  foils  the 
most  expert  swordsman,  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  our  success.  Powerless 
and  defenceless  as  to  all  human  means,  we  were  sustained  and  borne  on- 
ward by  that  power  which  is  usually  manifested  in  the  hour  of  man's 
most  deplorable  weakness. 

Gentleman,  i  have  now  gone  through  with  the  remarks  which  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  make  in  this  case.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
further  try  your  patience  by  stopping  to  consider  the  various  mioor  points 
which  it  presents.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  mystical  hammer,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  The  old  ofEeers,  I  have  shown  yon,  were 
lawfully  displaced;  an  adjournment  was  lawfully  voted;  we  proceeded  to 
the  First  Church,  and  all  the  commissioners  were  invited  to  attend;  our 
doors  were  always  open,  and  every  one  that  chose  remained  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly.  We  proceeded  in  a  legal  manner  to  the  election 
of  trustees,  and  those  trustees  are  the  relators. 

I  hope — sincerely  hope,  that  the  end  of  this  proceeding  will  he  peace: 
such  is  the  fervent  desire  and  prayer  of  my  clients.  They  wish  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  General  Assembly,  now  separated,  may  again  come 
together — that  union,  harmony,  and  love  may  again  prevail.  That  losing 
sight  of  all  sinister  objects,  and  no  more  breathing  the  spirit  of  discord 
and  war,  as  brethren  we  may  be  joined  together  in  heavenly  communion. 
That  none  may  hereafter  come  up  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  Church,  with 
any  mental  reservation,  any  secret  design  to  expel  a  portion  of  their  fel- 
lows; that  each  may  be  greeted  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  Christian 
salutation,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  my  brother?" 

If  unfortunately  I  have  been  bitten  by  the  angrier  part  of  the  n>irit  of 
this  controversy,  and  have  spoken  a  single  word  harshly  or  unkindly, 
those  who  know  me  must  know,  that  it  has  not  been  an  intentional 
offence. 
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JUbif  it  pltaae  your  Hmtmr — QgatUpttn  qf  tit  Jury: — It  U  a  fMr- 
lonal  mi^ortune  to  me,  that  I  come  to  the  peribrnucce  of  my  part  in  tbia 
ca*e,  exhauated  by  forty-«if(ht  hour*  of  Bevere  iDdispoutioe,  and  labour- 
ing uader  great  debility.  I  would  beg  the  iadulgence  of  Uw  court  and 
jury>  did  I  not  feel  that,  if  I  have  any  strength  rerouaing,  I  should  ex- 
pand that,  before  treapassing  further  upoa  your  patianoe,  which  must  al- 
ready be  well  nigh  exhausted,  I  reeret  this  as  a  personal  mitfortun^ 
merely,  not  as  likely  to  affect,  much  leaa  to  endanger  the  cause  <^  my 
cdieota;  for  I  may  say,  with  all  candour,  that  after  having  heard  every- 
thing which  has  hitherto  been  urged  by  our  opponenta,  I  feel  coavioeed, 
that  the  complete  vindication  of  those  whom  we  represent  will  require 
from  UB  but  a  very  little  expenditure  of  either  zeal  or  talent.  Unque*- 
•  tiooably,  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  has  been  conducted,  on  the  part  of 
our  learned  friends  on  the  opposite  aide,  with  signal  ability.  We  all 
Wist  have  been  both  entertained  and  instructed  hj  the  luminoui  and 
able  opening  of  the  honourable  geotleman,  to  whom  on  Saturday,  and  to- 
day,  we  have  listened.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ability  and  leamiag 
which  be  has  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  cause,  and  nowithatanding  the  ac 
^dental  increase  of  iny  own  incapacity,  I  do  not  feel  a  whit  daunted:  I 
am  ftill  uoahakeu  in  my  confidence,  that  your  verdict  will  be  in  favour  of 
the  defendants,  and  will  restore  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  peM«, 
which,  without  such  a  verdict,  it  is  vain  to  expect. 

The  learned  counsel  have,  perhaps,  in  nothing  else,  so  dearly  Ulustnt- 
ed  their  ability  and  zeal,  as  ui  the  general  course  which  they  have  puiv 
fued  in  the  opening  of  their  case,  the  development  of  their  testimony, 
aad  the  disposition  of  their  argument  They  have  devoted  the  greatest 
kngth  of  time  to  the  proceedioga  of  the  Assembly  of  1837;  upon  theos 
they  have  dwelt  with  the  greatest  stress  and  urgency.  In  the  opening 
of  the  case  to  the  jury,  these  occupied  two-thirds,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
testimony,  three-K>urthB  of  the  time;  and  of  the  learned  gentleman's  ar- 
gument, from  four  to  five  hours — the  whole  of  Saturday — were  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  case,  and  to  the  remaining  portion  he  has  given  but  the 
two  hours,  which  be  has  consumed  this  morning.  Yet  by  his  own  decla- 
ration, forced  from  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  just  as  he  was  con- 
cluding his  argument  on  Saturday,  he  admitted,  that  as  yet  he  had  been 
occupied  with  preliminaries  alone,  promising  that  to-day  he  would  come 
to  the  laenH  at  the  subject  According,  then  to  his  own  calculation,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  case  are  to  its  real  merits,  as  five  to  two.  While  en- 
tertuoed,  amused,  and  instructed,  by  perhaps  the  longest  exordium  that 
ever  adorned  an  argument,  we  looked  with  great  anxiety  to  the  impor- 
tance and  extent  of  what  was  to  follow.  But  we  hare  found  the  whole 
^>eech  little  more  than  a  preliminary — that  on  which  the  counsel  has 
chiefly  relied  is  something  anterior  to  the  case.  The  structure  that  he  has 
rared  is  all  pcslico:  in  vain  we  look  for  the  substantial  fabric     Feeling 


that  it  ii  not  my  duty  to  imitate  the  leBrued  gentlemaa,  I  ehall  not  con- 
sume your  time  in  a  long  exordium,  or  by  distant  approaches  to  the  lub* 
ject.  To^ay,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  notliing  but  its  real  merits. 
4.nd  if  now  I  were  about  to  discuss  It  for  the  first  time,  I  should  feel  eX' 
onerated  from  saying  a  single  word  in  reply  to  the  volumioous  argument, 
which  has  been  founded  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1S37, 
feeling  confident,  that  they  could  have  no  hearing  upon  your  decision  in 
Mgard  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  others  having  Uiou^t  differently,  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  this  cause  we  picked  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by 
our  oppcHieat^  and  promised  to  TiDdleate  those  proceedings.  We  shall, 
therefore,  advert  to  tiiem  hereafter,  though  not  until  we  have  disposed  of 
the  more  important  matters,  on  which,  as  we  still  believe,  the  final  adju- 
dication of  the  court  and  jury  must  depend — the  proceedings  of  1S38.  I 
will  take  up  the  subject  where  the  honourable  gentleman  left  off,  defer- 
ring to  my  peroration  all  that  has  furnished  matter  for  his  protracted  ex- 
udmm,  His  plan  of  proceeding  haa  reminded  me  of  some  able  general, 
who  after  heaping  up  piles  of  dust  which  the  wind  drove  directly  in  the 
weray's  face,  commenced  his  attack  under  cover  of  the  cloud.  But  ( 
think  that  the  dust  has  by  this  time  been  blown  away,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  examine  dearly  the  true  merits  of  the  case. 

It  must  be  apparent,  gentlemen,  to  you  all,  that  the  counsel  for  the  re- 
lators have  entirely  fail^  to  designate,  in  any  part  of  this  proceeding,  in 
the  whole  of  their  voluminous  testimony  and  argument,  a  single  distinct 
point,  on  which,  if  established,  they  can  rest  their  case,  unless  it  be  em- 
braced in  a  proposition  which  I  shall  here  state  to  you,  and  which  it  is  very 
important  you  should  bear  in  mind.  They  have  not  been  able  to  advance 
any  other  distinct  proposition,  or  certainly  they  would  have  done  it  In- 
deed the  learned  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  was  their  only  ground,  and,  with  aubmisaion  to  the  Court, 
I  take  upon  myself  tjie  responsibility  of  telling  you,  that  it  is  the  true 
point  on  which  the  whole  case  depends.  It  is  all  that  you  are  called  to 
try:  the  issue  Is  joined  upon  it,  and  on  it  must  you  decide  by  your  ver- 
dict. This,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  is  the  proposition — the  only  one 
•dvaneed  by  the  opposite  counsel:  that  by  intendment  of  law  and  the  rules 
of  parliamentary  order,  the  party  whom  we  represent  voted  with  the  other 
party,  or,  by  silence,  aoquiesced  in  their  proceedings.  Here  is  the  whole 
caae:  every  thing  else  that  has  been  urged  is  but  auxiliary  and  ancillary 
to  this.  There  has  been  a  waste  of  all  the  testimony  that  does  not  sup* 
port  this  point  Wit,  argument,  snd  eloquence  have  failed  to  illustrate 
any  other  prepositian  on  which  they  can  pretend  to  claim  a  verdict,  th^ 
tbat  by  intendment  of  law  the  Old-school  voted  with  the  New.  It  is  for 
BO  mere  forenaie  parade  that  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  learned  counsel  would  be  at,  if  it  be  not  this.  And  I  would 
say  emphatically,  that  this  is  a  question  more  of  law  than  of  fact ;  that  you 
are  called  upon  to  decide,  in  the  exercise  of  your  function  as  jurors,  mat- 
ter* of  fact,  indeed,  but  these  mixed  up  with  moet  important  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  You  are  to  determine,  whether  in  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
Otir  silence  was,  by  intendment  of  law  and  of  parliBmentary  rules,  an  a«- 
^uiescence  in  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  the  New-school  party;  for 
if  it  was  not,  they  eannot  aak  a  verdict  at  your  hands.  To  estaUish  thit 
■ole  proposition  is  bot^  the  begioaing  tod  end  of  their  eaie. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  examine  mioutely  the  different  points  of  law  sad  fact 
upon  which  this  proposition  depends,  I  would  endeavour  to  present  a  gen- 
oral  view  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  respective  parties  to  this  proceedini; 
stand  before  the  court  and  jury.  It  will  be  of  great  consequence,  I  think, 
that  you  should  cany  along  with  you  a  clear  uoderstaading  of  their  rela- 
tive position. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  before  msde,  I  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  these  parties  for  purposes  and  with  results, 
which  I  shall  not  again  detail  at  largej  but  even  in  regard  to  the  points 
thus  presented,  it  seems  neceuary  that  I  should  yet  say  a  word.  These 
Relators  have  not  asserted,  that  our  Assembly  of  183S  was  not  the  true 
General  Assembly :  if  they  had,  we  should  have  demurred  to  their  sug- 
gestion. It  is  not  their  business  to  impugn  and  to  vituperate  our  proceed- 
ings. We  are  a  mere  nonentity,  ana  do  not,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case — ex  officio — stand  up  for  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  or  1838. 
It  is  a  fundamental  error,  to  suppose  that  we  are  bound  to  vindicate  either. 
Our  duty  is  merely  to  contend  that  the  relators  have  not  been  legally  ap- 
pointed, that  they  have  no  rights  to  establish  in  this  court  I  may  be 
considered  as  attorney  for  the  Princeton  Seminary:  we  say  that  that  insti- 
tution shall  not  be  used  and  managed  by  the  relators;  that  they  have  no 
just  claim  to  it,  and  that  we  choose  to  retain  possession  of  its  funds.  We 
deny  that  theirs  was  the  true  General  Assembly. 

The  first  general  ground  which  we  take,  and  I  say  it  with  no  asperity 
of  feeling,  is,  that  the  management  of  those  sacred  charities,  which  the 
pious  people  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  hive  confided  to  our  hands,  shall 
not  be  seized  upon,  and  forced  from  us  by  men  claiming  authority,  against 
the  evidence  of  the  clearest  facts,  by  a  mere  intendment  of  law.  The 
learned  counsel  have  distinctly  placed  their  claim  upon  that  ground,  for 
they  freely  admit  that  in  1838,  a  decided  majority  of  the  represenUtivea 
of  Uie  Church  met  in  the  body  that  held  its  sessions  in  the  house  in  Ran- 
stead  Court.  They  say  that  because  we  sat  mute,  though  we  refused  to 
give  countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  the  New-school  party,  regarding 
them  as  a  disorder  and  an  outrage,  we  surrendered  our  rights  to  them; 
and  they  now  come  into  court,  and  seek  to  establish,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  in  spite  of  the  notorious  fact,  under  cover  of  a  mere  technicality  of 
law,  that  they  have  superseded  us.  They  ask  you  to  make  the  minority, 
those  who  took  advantage  of  their  brethren  by  a  legal  artifice,  trustees  of 
the  beneficence  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  outset  we  tell 
these  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  which  the 
law  puts  within  our  power,  in  a  contest  with  men  who  rest  their  whole 
claim  upon  an  intendment  of  law,  and  assert  in  direct  contradiction  of  all 
the  evidence  of  facts,  that  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1838 
agreed  to  measures,  which  they  never  agreed  to — measures  which  they 
have  always  denounced  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts.  Doubtless,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  every  one  of  you  has  been  somewhat  conversant  with 
legal  proceedings,  but  I  venture  to  say,  that  you  have  never  before  seen 
any  litigant  come  into  court,  and  boldly  declare, "  I  claim  a  verdict  against 
the  notorious  facts  of  the  case,  against  the  clearly  expressed  intention  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  upon  which  the  jury  is  to  decide.  By  a 
trick  I  have  supplanted  my  opponents.  I  know  that  they  understood  the 
transaction  in  one  way,  Imt,  1^  a  quibble,  I  can  make  you  understand  it 
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in  another  way."  I  venture  to  aay  in  advance,  that,  if  the  relaton  in  this 
suit  are  successful;  if  the  court  and  jury  establish  their  anppositious  case; 
if  by  a  mere  legal  technicality  they  triumph,  it  will  be  the  first  time  that 
I  have  known  such  a  triumph.  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  vulgar 
Dotion,  that  the  law  is  full  of  tricks,  and  technicalities,  and  sly  meanings, 
and  adroit  artifices.  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not,  for  a  moment, 
think  thus  of  the  common  law.  God  forbid,  that  I,  an  humble  officer  in 
the  temple  of  the  law,  should  ever  behold  a  sheer  artifice,  a  trick,  a  quib- 
ble, prevail  over  justice.  But  this  is  altogether  a  mistaken  conception. 
The  common  law  is  a  fabric  built  by  the  skill  of  ages — a  system  of  wis- 
dom moulded  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  It  hu  grown  with  the 
wants  of  society,  and  rests  upon  the  sacred  principles  of  justice.  From 
lime  to  time  it  has  been  amended  and  improved.  It  is  a  rich  alluvion 
washed  up  by  a  thousand  fertilizing  streams.  Such  being  the  character  ot 
this  glorious  system,  will  you  narrow  it  down  to  a  miserable  technicality, 
and  flitter  away  the  eternal  principles  of  right  to  mere  quibbles,  and  legal 
intendments?  It  cannot,  it  must  not  be!  Suppose  I  were  dealing  with  my 
n^ghbour,  and  should  give  him  a  paper  to  sign;  that  he  should  say  "I 
understand  the  instrument  thus,"  and  upon  my  acquiescence  in  his  view 
of  the  matter  should  subscribe  his  name.  And  suppose  I  should  then  go 
to  a  lawyer  and  say  to  him,  "  I  know  that  my  neighbour  understood  this 
paper  according  to  the  intent  that  appears  upon  its  face;  but  cannot  I  con- 
vince a  court  and  jury,  that  by  intendment  of  law  it  must  bear  another 
construction,  a  construction  which  will  deprive  him  of  the  very  rights 
which  he  imagined  the  instrument  was  framed  to  secure?"  Would  not 
every  honest  man  reject  such  a  proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation?  Or, 
to  put  another  case,  if  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  transac- 
tions, on  the  character  of  which  you  are  called  to  decide,  had  come  to  us 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  informed  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law, 
that  if  we  put  this  question  to  the  whole  Assembly,  and  you  are  silent, 
you  will  be  considered  as  acting  with  us,  as  acquiescing  in  our  proceed- 
ings"— would  they  have  got  our  vote?  They  do  not  pretend  that  they 
would.  Yet,  as  the  testimony  shows,  keeping  their  intention  private, 
without  putting  us  upon  our  guard,  they  proposed  the  question,  and  we 
remaining  silent,  they  have  gone  away  and  declared  that  the  whole 
Assembly  voted;  that  those  agreed  to  the  measure,  whom  they  know  to 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  it  Is  this  fair:  is  it  equitable?  Shall 
we  resign  to  such  men  the  complete  conth>1  of  these  funds  of  charity,  or 
agree,  without  a  desperate  struggle,  to  surrender  the  rights,  which  they 
would  wrest  from  us  by  an  intendment  of  law?  No!  It  is  our  sacred  duty 
as  trustees  to  resist,  to  the  very  uttermost,  every  such  attempt.  The 
whole  of  the  relators'  case  depends  upon  the  proposition  that  the  Old* 
school  voted  with  the  New.  Did  they  thus  vote:  did  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  of  1S38  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New-school?  Did 
we  assent  to  their  measures?  Did  we  assist  in  the  organization  of  their 
Assembly  ?  Unless  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
I  say,  with  submission  to  your  Honour,  that  the  relators  are  out  of 
court,  that  they  cannot  ask  this  jury  for  a  verdict 

Will  any  thing  authorize  a  conclusion  in  spite  of  the  clear  testimony  of 
facts  ?  There  is  a  maxim,  to  which  in  my  practice  I  have  always  ad- 
hered with  pride  and  solid  comfort,  and  which  I  believe  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  dictitei  of  sound  reason:  that  law  may  be  found  for  whatcTer  s 
spirit  of  equity  sanctions.  Never  yet  bare  I  failed  in  the  application  of 
this  doctrine,  unless  in  the  present  case.  Tell  me  what  is  right,  and  fit, 
and  according  to  eternal  justice,  and  I  will  find  law  for  it.  But  here  our 
opponent*  say,  "  The  facts  are  clearly  against  us;  in  equity  we  ere  not  en- 
titled to  the  charitable  funds  of  which  we  claim  the  control;  yet  can  we 
find  law  that  will  set  aside  the  principles  of  justice;  some  nice  technicality 
that  will  support  our  claim."  But  they  cannot  succeed  even  on  this 
ground.  There  is  something  in  the  benign  spirit  of  the  common  law  that 
will  protect  it  from  such  abuse  and  degradation.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
any  legal  technicality  or  fiction  can  be  productive  of  aught  but  the  com- 
mon good.  But  I  do  not  rely  merely  upon  tbe  common  law  of  the  land, 
when  these  pious  charities  are  at  s(^e.     There  are  profound  and  holy 

Jueationa  of  religious  right  which  are  beyond  the  spirit  of  human  laws, 
invoke  the  sanctions  of  that  eternal  law  of  heaven,  by  which  right  and 
justice  shall  in  the  end  triumphantly  prevail,  however  they  may  be  tor- 
tured and  disfigured  by  human  tribunals. 

Such,  then,  is  one  view  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  respective  parties 
to  this  proceeding  stand.  There.is  another,  gentlemen,  which  is  hardly 
less  important.  Here  we  have  a  minority — a  clear  and,  an  avowed  mi- 
nority, claiming  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  majority.  I  say  that  our 
opponents  avow  themselves  to  be  the  minority;  yet  there  is  a  reservation 
in  this  acknowledgment,  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  with  pain  I  mention 
it  There  have  been  many  unpleasant  things  in  the  history  of  this  trans- 
action, but  to  me,  the  most  unpleasant  is  the  means  by  which  these  mis- 
taken gentlemen  attempt  to  shield  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
being  a  revolted  minority.  They  say  that  the  Old-school  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  port  of  their  body,  that  their  list  included  all.  That  when 
they  went  away  from  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  it  was  the  departure 
of  the  whole  Assembly.  In  the  first  place  they  assert,  that  by  intend- 
ment of  law,  we  are  to  be  considered  as  voting  with  them,  as  acquiescing 
in  their  violent  measures;  and  then,  that  by  another  intendment  of  law, 
we,  who  continued  our  session  in  Ranstead  Court,  were  a  part  of  the 
body  that  assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  So  notorious  is 
the  contrary,  that  if  this  were  stated  ss  the  naked  fact,  everybody  would 
be  shocked  at  the  perveraion  of  truth.  And  when,  by  a  mere  pretext,  a 
mockery,  they  seek  to  support  their  assertion,  we  must  foe  permitted  to 
say  to  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  whose  authority  they  invoke,  you 
have  mistaken  the  law  moat  egregiously.  What!  we  went  with  them? 
Suppose  we  had  gone,  in  accordance  with  their  invitation,  and  their  hol- 
low protestations  of  brotherly  kindness:  suppose  we  had  marched  in  solid 
column  into  the  church  on  Washington  Square — what  would  have  been 
their  position?  Did  they  intend  that  we  should  go  with  them?  Did 
they  expect  us  to  go,  and  vote  them  down?  How  their  kind  hearts  would 
have  dilated  with  joy,  if  we,  the  defeated  and  suppliant  majority  had 
taken  our  seats  among  them,  and  voted  them  out  of  the  Assembly.  Would 
this  have  been  what  they  expected  and  wished?  Why  immediately  they 
would  have  resumed  their  march.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Elliott  had,  by  our 
votes,  regained  possession  of  the  chair,  they  would  again  have  organized 
themselves,  "  in  the  fewest  words,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
intemiptioD  possible,"  and  would  have  retired  to  the  next  Presbyterian 
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church.  Following  their  advice,  and  acceptiog  their  kind  invitation,  it 
would  have  been  our  duty  to  follow  them  immediately  to  this  second 
church;  else  they  would  have  begun  to  be  the  General  AsKmbly,  and  to 
regret,  most  profoundly,  the  absence  of  their  brethren.  Well,  we  follow 
them  to  the  next,  the  same  scene  is  re-enacted,  and  so  on  until  they  are 
driven  out  of  the  town — perhaps  to  some  place  within  the  bounds  of  the 
exscinded  Synods,  to  find  a  locality  for  the  organization  of  the  true  and 
constitutional  Assembly,  This  must  have  been  the  result,  had  we  pro- 
ceeded in  the  course  urged  upon  us  by  our  opponents.  We  could  have 
established  our  rights  only  by  the  subversion  of  theirs.  Did  they  intend 
ibat  we  should  be  of  them?  Perhaps  this  was  an  intendment  of  law. 
Could  they  have  constituted  their  Assembly,  could  they  have  proceeded 
one  inch,  had  we  been  present?  Their  intention  undoubtedly,  notoriously, 
was  to  split  UB  off,  to  separate  us  from  them.  It  is  a  mockery,  an  offen- 
sive mockery,  to  tell  us,  that  we,  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
were  with  them,  when  they  know,  that  if  we  had  been  there,  we  should 
have  defeated  their  purpose,  and  subverted  all  their  machinations.  There^ 
gentlemen,  is  another  thing,  that  I  beg  you  will  carry  along  with  you. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  point — to  still  another  position  taken  oy  my  learned 
friend.  He  asks  who  we  are,  and  who  are  they.  In  this  part  of  his  ar- 
gument he  has  answered  the  first  question,  but  like  some  of  his  friends 
has  forgotten  to  reverse  it  I  make  the' same  inquiries,  and  shall  attempt 
to  answer  both.  Who  are  the  members  of  this  Old-school  party?  "Ju- 
venile patriarchs"  we  are  told;  hot-headed  young  men  who  are  striving 
to  sieze  the  reins,  like  a  youth  of  old,  who  drove  another  chariot  athwart 
the  sky.  Butwhich  are  these  young  heads?  Is  that  reverend  gentleman 
(Dr.  Green)  one  of  the  "juvenile  patriarchs,"  who  have  been  tnought  fit 
subjects  of  merriment  and  derision?  His  sword  was  fleshed  in  our  polit- 
ical wars,  before  he  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  to 
the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  God  forbid,  that  he  has  been 
spared,  only  to  weep  now  over  the  tomb  of  all  be  has  most  loved  and 
cherished!  Or  is  the  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander  the  rash,  impetuous  youth, 
who  would  lay  a  parricidal  hand  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Church  ?  Is 
it  that  hand,  trembling  with  age,  that  has  aimed  the  deadly  stroke? 
Around  you,  in  every  direction,  you  behold  grey  heads  and  bent  bodies; 
and  these  are  the  "juvenile  patriarchs,"  the  unholy  band,  that  would  de- 
stroy the  Church  of  their  fathers! 

Who  are  they  upon  the  other  side  ?  Men  of  whom  the  largest  portion, 
as  I  trust,  after  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  several  vexed  questions  that 
have  divided  the  Church,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  New- 
school  are  right.  I  hope  and  trust  that  they  are  candid  alid  conscientious 
in  their  differences  from  us.  But  are  there  no  youths  among  them!  If 
the  statistics  of  their  ages  were  taken,  would  not  we  be  their  elders?  If 
their  fcith  he  measured  by  the  Presbyterian  standard,  must  ^ve  yield  to 
them  in  orthodoxy?  Has  any  body  or  sect,  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
ever  denied  that  the  cause  we  advocate  is  Presbyterianism — thorough- 
going, true-blue  Presbyterianism?  Has  any  one  pretended  to  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Green,  and  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Miller  are  Presbyterians? 
None,  even  in  the  heat  of  theological  oontroveray,  or  when  labouring 
under  the  exacerbations  of  party  strife,  have  ever  asserted  the  contrary. 
And  what  are  our  opponents?     Some  of  them  have  sat  as  committee-men 
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in  the  judicatDricB  of  our  Church;  some  of  them  have  sat  in  Congregt- 
tional  churches.  They  have  not  dpemed  this  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance. The  difference  between  the  two  secU  they  regard  bb  triflinf;  and 
frirolous,  and  now  they  are  Presbyteriana,  now  CongregationaliBts,  and 
again  Presbyterians.  Some  of  them  have  travelled  over  the  country  with 
an  assortment  of  faiths  in  their  pockets.  Here  is  a  sample  for  Congrega- 
tionalists;  here  another  for  Presbyterians.  We  are  not  contending  about 
money:  I'll  show  you  that  we  are  not  We  go  for  the  doctrines,  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  My  learned  friend  has  spoken  of  an 
infant  prayer  lisped  at  the  mother's  knee — I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
beautiful  language  in  which  he  depicted  that  kneeling  infant  But  they 
of  whom  he  speaks,  they  who  have  received  these  early  lessons,  are  Con- 
gregational ists,  and  their  only  language  is  that  which  they  have  been 
taught  in  infancy.  By  such  training,  the  propensities  of  their  nature  have 
been  fixed,  and  with  the  burden  of  that  lisping  prayer  still  upon  their  lips, 
they  come  to  seize  upon  our  iaith  and  sacred  charities.  Have  we  any 
thing  of  this  kind  among  us  ?  We  are  Presbyterians,  whatever  they  may 
elaim,  or  are  proved  to  be.  If  this  case  is  decided  against  us,  it  wilt  be 
decided  against  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

But  what  is  the  purpose  of  our  opponents?  Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1S3S,  a  disorderly,  loose,  di^ointed 
mass  of  men  swept  from  the  portals  of  that  church  in  Ranstead  Court, 
and  that,  to  us,  the  next  indication  of  Iheir  doings,  was  the  bolt  of  light- 
ning aimed  at  the  head  of  the  venerable  man  before  you.  They  talk  of 
earing  naught  for  money;  they  talk  of  reverence  for  age,  and  call  us  the 
"juvenile  patriarchs,"  Yet  their  only  efficient  act  is  the  blow  by  which 
they  would  have  stricken  down  that  aged  and  trusty  servant  of  the 
Church;  an  act  which  says  in  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  "We 
want  the  money;  we  are  not  willing  to  intrust  you  with  these  funda." 
This  is  their  fraternal  feeling,  their  meek  forbearance,  their  Christian 
kindness.  And  their  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  this  reverend  father 
is  to  be  excluded  from  his  seat,  and  the  funds  of  the  Church  to  be  given 
over  into  their  hands,  against,  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  by  an 
intendment  of  law! 

Court  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  March  19th.— 10  o'clock. 

May  it  please  your  Honour — Oenllemen  of  the  Jury: — I  yesterday 
stated  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  my  notion  of  the  i-eal  question  on  which 
you  are  to  decide;  and  then,  as  my  duty  seemed  to  require,  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  true  attitude  of  the  respective  parties  to  this  suit,  in  order  to 
remove  all  prejudice  from  your  minds,  and  that  you  might  carry  along 
with  you,  a  clear  understanding  of  their  relative  positions.  I  submitted 
to  your  Honour,  that  the  real  and  sole  question  on  which  the  case  turns, 
that  which  must  be  the  essence  of  the  finding  of  this  jury,  is,  whether  by 
intendment  of  law,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  183S  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  acquiesced  in  the  prpceedings  of  the  minority.  This 
question  of  legal  intendment,  gentlemen,  is  for  the  Court  Whether  there 
are  facts  to  authorize  such  an  intendment  is  for  your  decision.  If  instruct- 
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ed,  that  under  certain  cirGumBtanees,  that  intendment  will  ariBe,  it  will  be 
your  duty  to  deterihine  whether  those  circumstances  actually  exist  in  the 
preeent  caw.  The  Grat  queatioa  is  merely  a  question  of  order,  and  turns 
exclusively  on  parliamentary  rules — rules  not  even  of  the  dignity  of  par- 
liamentary law,  strictly  so  called,  but  of  the  nature  only  of  regulations  gf 
parliamentary  order,  made  to  facilitate  business.  Now,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  disparage  parliamentary  rules  of  order;  certainly  they  are  of  great 
propriety.  Prescribed  forms  are  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  any 
basineas,  and  cannot  be  deviated  from  without  danger.  Justice  is  best 
secured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  these  forms.  Therefore,  I  cannot  concur 
with  my  learned  friend,  in  considering  them  of  an  unimportant  and 
trifling  character,  whether  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  any 
other  parliamenUry  body.  He  has  been  pleased  to  speak  in  a  light  man- 
ner of  their  influence  and  power;  to  ridicule  them  as  contained  in  un- 
bound, or  but  half-bound  books.  And  this,  when  his  whole  case  may 
depend  upon  the  very  slightest,  the  most  unimportant  of  them;  when,  but 
for  one  of  these  rules  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  plaintiSa  to  come  in- 
to this  court  Not  only  do  they  claim  under  rules  of  order;  the  very  least 
of  them  is  the  foundation,  the  corner  stone  of  their  proceeding.  Here  it 
is:  {.appendix  to  ConatUution,  B.  30.) 

"  Members  ought  not,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  decline  voting,  as 
this  practice  might  leave  the  decision  of  very  interesting  questions  to  a 
small  proportion  of  the  judicatory.  Silent  tntmberSf  unless  excused 
from  voting,  must  be  considered  at  acquiescing  with  the  majority." 

This  is  the  rule  on  which  the  relators'  case  hangs — a  rule  in  some  sort 
unauthorized,  though  adopted  by  the  Genera]  Assembly,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  its  own  conduct.  And  not  tin\y  does  it  appear  in  an  unauthorized 
shape,  but,  an  we  are  told,  must  according  to  the  practice  of  the  General 
Assembly,  be  adopted  at  each  meeting,  before  it  becomes  obligatory.  In 
the  very  case  before  us,  this  very  rule  was  considered  of  so  slight  an 
authority,  that  Dr.  Beman,  when  Dr.  Fisher  had,  as  it  is  said,  been  elected 
Moderator,  instructed  him  only,  that  his  future  conduct  should  be  go- 
verned by  the  rules  to  be  subsequently  adopted;  that  is  by  an  ex  poet 
facto  law.  This  code,  according  to  the  declaration  of  our  opponents,  ia 
not  binding  upon  any  Assembly,  until  first  re-enacted  by  that  body.  In 
other  words,  each  Assembly  is  to  be  organized,  according  to  fundamental 
rules,  which  rules,  however,  do  not  exist  until  the  Assembly  re-enacts 
them  after  its  complete  organization;  and  which,  therefore,  when  re- 
enacted,  must  be  retro-active.  Such  is  theopinionof  the  learned  counsel 
in  regard  to  these  regulations  of  order,  though  on  one  of  them,  as  I  have 
said,  their  whole  cause  depends.  Of  course  I  shall  not  complain  of  this. 
Indeed  the  thing  will  correct  itself.  All  bodies  regularly  organized  must 
be  organized  according  to  rule.  And  I  am  willing  now,  to  presume,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  rule  just  read,  did  exist,  previously  to  its  re-enact- 
ment by  the  Assembly  of  1838;  and,  if,  by  virtue  of  it,  our  opponents 
can  make  out  their  case,  you  must  And  a  verdict  far  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  they  brought  themselves  under  the  law?  I  think 
I  can  show  that  they  are  not  within  its  provisions;  that  they  cannot  claim 
by  it.  It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  we  did  not  vote;  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  vote;  that,  if  we  had  voted,  it  would  have  been  against  the  reso- 
lutions, and  to  contradict  any  intendment  of  law.     But,  say  the  learned 
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gentlemen,  '*  lilent  members  miut  be  eoDBidcred  sa  acquiescing  with  the 
majority,". 

Uoder  what  circumstaDces  can  this  acquiesoenee  be  presumed  to  take 

Elace?  Only  where  a  question  is  actually  put  If  a  question  be  put  in  a 
igal  manner,  to  a  legally  organized  Assembly,  and  a  portion  of  the  body 
muse  to  vote,  they  are  considered  bb  acquiescing  with  the  majority. 
Although  of  this,  on  its  mere  enunciation,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
though  it  appears  like  a  very  simple  proposition,  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  most 
eomplex,  depending  on  a  great  many  elements  of  very  nice  eonsideration, 
and  in  themselves  conflicting.  It  haa  been  stated  in  the  summing  up  <^ 
this  case,  that  there  was  a  question  proposed,  that  it  was  put  in  the  affir- 
mative, that  it  was  reversed,  and  this  in  a  proper  form,  tii&t  it  was  put 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard,  and  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  was  actually 
beard  or  not.  The  learned  counsel  has  omitted  the  most  important  and 
striking  [mrtionlar.  Not  only  must  the  question  be  put,  and  reversed^ 
but  it  must  be  put  by  a  competent  person.  This  item  he  has  omitted. 
Of  all  the  reauisite  elements  he  has  cautionsly  avoided  that  which  is  the 
most  esseatial.  We  are  now  engaged,  it  must  be  remembered,  upon  a 
point  of  order.  The  rights  of  the  respective  parlies  to  this  proceeding 
depend  upon  your  construction  of  a  rule  of  order.  And,  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  your  inquiry, 
is,  whether  the  question  was  put  by  the  proper  person.  In  regard  also 
to  all  the  other  elements  you  must  decide:  not  only  whether  the  question 
was  put  by  a  proper  person,  but  whether  in  the  proper  manner,  and  at  the 
proper  time — whether  it  was  in  order  at  that  time.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
eonsequence  that  the  proceeding  should  have  been  orderly,  and  according 
to  parliamentary  rules.  If  it  was  disorderly,  we  were  not  bound  to  vote 
upon  it.  If  in  its  commencement  it  was  disorderly,  our  rights  are  not 
affected:  the  rule  does  not  oblige  us  to  take  part  in  a  disorderly  proceed- 
ing. It  is  only  when  a  question  is  in  order,  that  all  who  are  entitled  to 
vote,  and  do  not  dissent,  are  considered  as  acquiescing.  If  the  vote  is 
upon  a  question  not  properly  put  into  the  possession  of  the  house,  no  one 
eui  be  bound  by  it  The  act  is  disorderly,  and  none  but  an  orderly  act 
can  be  binding  upon  any  one. 

I  ask  then,  was  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion. put?  And,  first,  to  put  a 
question  requires  a  competent  person.  Under  this  rule  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  contract — a  contract  that  whenever  a  question  is 
put  by  a  person  having  authority  to  put  it,  and  is  voted  upon,  all  the 
members  shall  be  bound  fay  that  vote.  Had  Gleaveland  a  right  to  put  the 
question  which  it  is  said  be  put,  according  to  parliamentary  rules?  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  question  itself.  Could  any  ques- 
tion be  put  by  an  individual  member,  so  that  the  vote  upon  it  should  be 
obligatory?  Was  Mr.  Cleaveland  authorized  to  rise,  and,  superseding 
all  rorms  and  rules,  to  put  the  house  in  possession  of  any  question,  by  a 
,vote  on  which  they  would  be  bound?  I  believe  that  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  General  Assembly,  or  of  the  British  Parliament,  from  which  all 
our  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  derived — and  they  embody  the  co^ 
leeted  wisdom  of  ages,  b^inning  even  with  the  date  of  the  fVittenage- 
fnote-~4iT  in  the  hislory  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  or  any 
I^slature  in  all  the  twenty-six  individual  States,  a  single  instance  cannot 
1»  found  of  a  quesUon'a  being  put  by  a  [iriTite  number  of  the  body,    I 
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will  not  proflume  to  My  posidvely,  from  my  narrow  aoquaintanre  with 
the  history  of  these  different  aoaemblieB,  thit  no  >uch  instance  has  ever 
occurred:  certainly  I  have  never  heard  of  one.  I  believe  farther,  dis- 
embarrassing  itself  of  the  contemplaUon  of  such  high  and  stately  as- 
semblies as  Sie  Briti^  Pariiament,  eod  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  experience  of  every  one  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that 
oo  debating  club,  or  ward  meeting  was  ever  put  in  possession  of  such  a 

Suestion,  but  by  its  own  constituted  officer.  The  proceedings  then  of 
le  New-school  party  were  at  least  norel,  and  most  strange,  if  amid  all 
the  scenes  of  contention  and  violence,  which  marked  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  whole  progress  of  the  French  Revo- 
iutioD,  BO  revolutionary  a  measure  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
insist  upon  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  disorder,  in  a  large  and 
tumultuous  assembly,  amid  the  storm,  the  tempest  excited  by  the  conflict 
of  parties,  each  conspiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  other.  How  great 
would  be  the  confusion,  in  even  a  small  body,  if  it  were  divided  by  half- 
a-dozen  parties,  of  different  feelings  and  sentiments,  forming  half-a-dozen 
e^ue»,  and  each  proclaiming  itself  the  constitutional  majority!  How 
monstrous  might  be  the  issue  of  an  attempt  in  a  larger  assembly,  thus  to 
supersede  the  regular  organization.  For  every  body  like  the  General 
Assembly  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  organization:  officers  as  the 
foundation  of  its  structure,  with  rules  and  orders  of  binding  authority. 
There  must  be  always  both  a  government,  and  those  governed.  Where 
all  are  equal,  a  house  cannot  be  denized  so  as  to  be  capable  of  business, 
and  the  acts  of  each  member  can  be  binding  only  on  himself.  It  would 
be  monstrous,  even  if  there  were  no  express  parliamentary  rule  to  govern 
in  the  case,  for  an  unauthorized  person,  ex  mero  motu,  to  seize  the  reins, 
and  attempt  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  aocording 
to  his  own  wishes.  If  such  an  act  be  a  revolution,  and  not  a  rebellion, 
it  can  be  so  only  by  virtue  of  success.  And  a  revolution  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  resolves  the  body  revolutionized  into  its  original  elements, 
and  involves  usurpation  of  authority.  Although  it  may  be  righteous, 
and  the  actors  in  it  virtuous  men,  still  it  is  a  usurpation,  and  is  not  to  be 
tried  by  rules  of  court — is  not  to  be  decided  on  by  you  gentlemen,  or  by 
his  Honour  on  this  bench. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  indicates  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject, 
if  any  one  for  a  single  moment  supposes,  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  a 
question  is  putting  the  house  in  possession  of  iL  Any  person  might 
arise  in  the  midst  of  an  sssembly,  and  propose  a  question  to  the  whole  of 
the  promiscuous  crowd  which  not  unfrequently  is  collected  in  legislative 
halls;  but  would  a  vote  upon  it  bind  any  one,  or  conclude  his  rights? 
Suppose  all  were  called  upon  to  answer,  but  many,  regarding  the  act  as 
disorderly  and  riotous,  should,  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  remain  silent; 
would  they  be  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  vote?  Or  would  the  in- 
dividual putting  the  question  be  justified  to  go  abroad  and  proclaim  that 
the  majority  of  the  whole  House  had  assent^  to  his  proposition?  If  I 
should  quit  addressing  you  under  his  Honour's  direction,  and  should  say, 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  suppose  your  verdict  is  with  me.  Are  not 
your  minds  made  up  upon  this  question?  Remember  that  silence  gives' 
consent" — could  your  silence  be  taken  as  content?  Suppose  you  were 
nlent,  and  I  should  go  forth,  and  tumouQce  that  we  had  gained  the  great 
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Fresbyterian  cauK,  but,  a  day  or  two  after,  you  sfaould  give  a  different 
verdict,  would  not  tny  position  be  exceedingly  awkward?  But  why? 
Why  are  you  not  called  upon' to  anairer  when  I  address  such  a  question 
to  you?  Because,  although  I  am  an  officer  of  the  court,  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  demand  or  receive  your  verdict.  But  if  his  Honour  aslu  you, 
"Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict?"  you  are  bound  to  an- 
swer him,  because  he  is  exercising  a  proper  authority. 

What  is  putting  a  house  In  possession  of  a  question?  Is  the  mere  un- 
authorized  act  of  an  individual  sufficient?  When  a  member  has  made 
any  proposition,  saying,  "  I  move  you.  Sir,  so  and  so,"  is  the  proposition 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  body?  Unquestionably  not  Other  powers 
and  rights  intervene;  there  must  be  an  intermediation  between  himself  and 
the  other  members.  Upon  this  point  there  is  an  express  rule.  It  is 
found  in  2  HataelPs  Parliamentary  Precedents,  105. 

I  venture  to  quote  from  this  book,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  as  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject.  The  suthor  has  written  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  man  of  long  experience.  Though  the  princi- 
plep  which  he  lays  down  are  not  in  the  form  of  rules,  they  are  so  wise, 
that  all  succeeding  books  of  order  have  referred  to  this  book  of  John 
Hatsell's.     He  says: 

"  It  was  the  ancient  practice  for  the  Speaker  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
House  from  the  debate,  and  from  thence  to  form  a  question  on  which  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House;  but  this  has  been  long  discontinued:  and 
at  present  the  usual  and  almost  universal  method  is,  for  the  member 
who  moves  a  question  to  put  it  in  writing,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Speaker; 
who  when  it  has  been  seconded,  proposes  it  to  the  House,  and  then  the 
House  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  question." 

I  have  preferred  to  quote  from  HaUell  his  own  words,  hut  they  are 
followed  by  Jefferson  in  bis  Manual.  The  member  who  makes  a  motion 
must  rise,  and  address  the  presiding  ofGcer,  and  that  officer  being  thus  in 
possession  of  the  question,  puts  it  in  the  possession  of  the  house. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  you  perceive,  by  this  time,  that  rules  of 
order  are  of  essential  import.  The  counsel  have  been  pleased  to  treat 
them  lightly,  because  they  were  contained  in  little  books:  I  hope,  that  at 
last,  I  have  found  one  big  enough  for  them.  (Mr.  Preston  held  up  to 
view,'2  Hatsell,  a  volume  in  quarto.)  I  beg  that  you  will  attend  to  the 
import  of  these  rules,  as  illustrated  by  the  present  case.  Every  regularly 
organized  Assembly  must  have  an  organ  through  whom  questions  may 
be  presented  to  the  body,  that  every  member  may  understand  them  dis- 
tinctly, hearing  them  propounded  by  a  responsible  person.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  presiding  officer  of  every  body,  has  a  conspicuous  place  assigned 
him,  from  which  he  can  see  and  hear  whatever  is  said  or  done  in  the 
house,  and  where  he  may  be  heard  and  seen  by  all  the  members.  Thus 
his  Honour,  while  presiding  in  this  court,  does  not  take  a  promiscuous 
stand  among  the  spectators,  where  he  cannot  be  seen  or  heaivi;  nor  is  it 
merely  a  matter  of  form,  but  of  substance,  that  he  la  seated  upon  that 
bench,  from  which  he  can  superintend  and  direct  the  proceedings.  The 
convenient  administration  of  justice  requires,  that  he  should  occupy  such 
a  position.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  interminable  confusion;  none 
would  know  who  was  acting  or  what  was  done:  there  would  be  a  per- 
petual riot  and  tumult,  almost  equal  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  church 
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ID  Ranstead  Place.  It  is  not,  however,  from  Hatsell,  or  from  JeSerson, 
alone,  thst  I  derive  this  rule  of  order.  I  can  appeal  to  a  more  direct  au- 
thority, which  cleaves  down  at  a  single  blow,  the  cause  of  our  opponents. 
If  they  themselves  are  out  of  order,  when  they  seek  to  bind  us  by  a  rule 
of  order,  they  are  not  capable  of  so  binding  us.  I  caH  your  attention  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  itself,  io  regard  to  this  matter. 
That  body  has  established  rules  of  order  for  its  own  government;  and 
that  these  rules  are  obligatory,  our  opponents  themselves,  do  of  necessity 
assuipe.  What  form  does  the  Assembly  require  to  be  observed,  in  order 
to  put  the  house  in  possession  of  a  question  ?  ■  That  very  Assembly  of 
IS3S,  established  this  rule.     Append,  to  Const.  R.  U. 

"  A  motion  made  must  be  seconded,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the 
Moderator,  or  read  aloud,  before  it  is  debated;  and  every  motion  shall  be   . 
reduced  to  writing,  if  the  Moderator  or  any  member  require  it" 

The  obligatory  nature  of  this  regulation,  aa  1  have  said,  our  opponents 
acknowledge.  You  have  heard  the  learned  counsel  ask  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses, "  Was  the  question,  seconded?"  Why  was  this?  They  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  the  obligation  of  that  part  of  the  rule,  which,  however, 
is  separated  from  the  remaining  provisions  by  a  mere  comma. 

I  put  it  to  you  then,  gentlemen,  was  the  General  Assembly  of  1638  put 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  according  to  the  rules  of  order 
which  I  have  just  read  ?  Was  the  motion  "  seconded,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated by  the  Moderator  or  read  aloud  7"  If  not,  what  obligation  was 
there  upon  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  that  house  to  give  it  their  attention  ? 
When  were  they  bound  to  vote  ?  When,  by  intendment  of  law,  must 
they  have  been  considered  to  have  acquiesced  ?  When  a  motion  had  been 
made,  seconded,  and  repeated  by  the  Moderator.  Then,  and  not  till  then. 
He  who  usurps  the  right  of  proposing  a  question  to  the  house,  tramples 
npon  the  constituted  authori^  of  the  Moderator.  He  is  disorderly  and 
rebellious,  and  deserves  chastisement 

In  attempting  then  to  put  the  question  on  a  mere  motion  of  his  own, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  rights  as  a  private  member  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Cleaveland  trampled  on  every  rule  of  order,  and  put  himself  without  the 
pate  of  law.  Whatever  he,  or  those  who  acted  with  him,  did,  was  not 
obligatory  upon  the  other  members,  and  they  were  not  called  to  give  it 
their  attention.  Let  not  the  learned  counsel  answer,  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  case,  a  ease  unprovided  for;  that  there  was  an  extreme 
necessity  that  the  question  should  be  put,  and  that  the  Moderator  would 
not  have  put  it  Even  if  it  had  been  such  a  case,  no  member  had  a  right 
to  rise  and  assume  the  reins,  though  they  had  been  tossed  down  by  him 
who  held  them— 4o  make  himself  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house.  If 
this  may  be  done  in  one  instance,  it  may  be  done  in  any  other.  If  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  authorised  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  Moderator  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  judged  of  by  himself  alone,  what  power  is  not  constantly 
liable  to  usurpation?  Where  will  you  put  a  stop  to  the  thing?  Necessity 
has  always  been  the  tyrant's  plea,  to  justify  the  greatest  enormities. 
When  you  have  usurped  the  power  of  the  Moderator,  you  have  nine- 
tentha  of  the  whole  power  that  regulates  the  Assembly  in  your  hands. 
And  what  is  to  prevent  a  similar  usurpation  of  the  power  of  the  clerks? 
If  they  refuse  to  do  what  in  your  estiviation  is  their  duty,  why  may  you 
not,  in  like  manner,  assume  their  functions?  Mr.  Cleaveland,  it  is  said, 
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took  upon  himself  the  office  of  Moderator,  because  Dr.  Elliot  had  acted 
in  derogation  from  his  duty.  Well,  the  clerks,  u  it  is  alleged,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  gimilaF  oSence.  Why  did  he  not  take  the  place  of  the  Stated 
and  Permanent  Clerks,  also?  The  making  of  the  roll  is  not  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  observance  of  the  mode  provided  for  putting  the  house  in 
possession  of  a  question.  Distinguish,  if  you  can,  lutween  such  an  usur- 
pation of  the  office  of  Moderator,  and  an  usurpation  of  the  clerks'  place, 
with  every  other  function  exNcised  in  the  Assembly.  To  put  the  matter 
io  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view:  suppose  the  clerks,  merely,  had  vio- 
lated their  duty,  but  Siat  the  Moderator  had  been  willing  to  put  the  ques- 
tion insisted  on:  why  was  not  Mr.  Gleaveland  authorized  to  mari;h  up  to 
the  clerks'  table,  seize  a  pen,  and  on  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  himself 
complete  the  roll?  This  case  is  not  one  whit  stronger  than  that  before  us. 
He  might  have  proceeded  in  the  latter  way  with  the  same  propriety  with 
which  he  bepn  at  the  highest  office — the  head  of  the  Assembly. 

If,  however,  he  was  entirely  unauthorized  to  put  any  question,  having 
put  one,  were  the  other  commissioners  bound  to  vote  upon  it,  or  most 
their  silence  be  construed  an  acquiescence?  We  take  for  eranted  that  the 
Assembly  knew  ita  rights.  They  knew  full  well  that  Mr.  Cleavdand 
had  no  right  to  act  as  Moderator;  full  well  that  they  must  look  to  another 
source  for  authority.  They  knew  full  well  that  if  the  Moderator  pro- 
pounded a  question  they  remained  silent  at  their  peril;  but  that  if  any 
body  else  propounded  one  the  peril  was  his,  and  a  vote  was  wholly  void 
and  inoperative.  If  Mr-  Gleaveland  had  addressed  his  motion  to  the 
Moderator,  and  the  Moderator  had  put  it  to  the  house,  they  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  give  it  all  their  attention,  and  however  disorderly  it 
might  have  been,  if  any  had  kept  silence,  after  it  had  been  thus  put  by  the 
legitimate  authority,  by  intendment  of  law  they  might  have  been  consi- 
dered to  have  given  their  assent.  Here  is  an  estabhshed  government,  ao 
organized  series  of  institutions;  a  single  individual  usurps  the  chief  exe- 
cutive direction  of  the  whole,  and  every  one  who  does  not  utter  his  dis- 
sent is  declared  to  have  submitted  to  ^e  usurpation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  than  such  a  latitudinarian  doctrine.  All  tyranny  com- 
mences  with  it  Julius  Ceesar  overturned  the  liberties  of  his  country  by 
the  assent  of  a  constructive  majority.  Augustua  ruled  under  a  like  sanc- 
tion; and  every  tyrant  has  done  the  same.  This  was  the  very  means  by 
which  Napoleon  rose  to  sovereignty,  while  so  many  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  prostrated  at  his  feet  He  ruled  by  constructive  majorities. 
He  put  the  question  of  his  supremacy  to  the  people  in  every  Prefecture 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  though  he  obtained  a  majority  of  all  who 
voted,  they  were  but  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
place  he  had  not  a  real  majority;  and  besides,  the  people  were  intimidated 
by  his  train-bands,  who  made  the  air  resound  with  their  huzzas,  and  were 
ready  to  enforce  ail  his  orders. 

What  are  Mr.  Cleaveland's  pleas  for  this  most  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing? 1  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  remark  his  own  statements — ^the 
category  io  which  he  places  himself.  He  rises,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
beginning  with  a  formal  "Whereas."  He  reads,  comments,  and  recites, 
but  offers  no  motion  to  the  Moderator.  Here  is  a  question  of  order 
which  is  to  be  decided.  The  Moderator  is  not  in  possession  of  his  mo- 
tion: he  refuses  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.     It  is  in  proof  that  be  does 
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not  say  "Mr.  Mod««tor,"  but  turno  iwiy  from  Dr.  Elliott  Hedoa 
not  uy,  "  I  moTfi  you,  or  I  move  the  house" — nothing  like  it  Without 
a  pretence  of  faaving  any  peraonal  grievance*  of  whi(%  to  complain,  and 
without  any  refereoce  to  the  decision  that  the  former  motion  was  out  of 
order,  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Moderator  has  acted  tyrannically, 
he  aaaumes  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  make  a  motioo  which  doea  not  purport  to  be  made  to  the  Moderator. 
if  be  had  been  refused  his  seat,  as  had  Mr.  Squier,  he  might  have  had 
aome  pretext  for  such  a  proceeding,  but  as  there  had  been  no  such  refusal, 
his  language  was,  "  I  choose  to  appoint  myself  Moderator  pro  hae  vice." 
Besides,  he  did  not  try  whether  Dr.  Elliott  would  put  the  question  on 
hia  motion,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  presume  that  he  would  not  have  done 
it     I  believe  he  would,  if  the  motion  had  been  properly  presented. 

Mr.  Cleaveland,  then,  had  suffered  nothing  of  which  he  could  com- 
plain; he  had  given  the  Moderator  no  chance  to  violate  any  of  his  rights; 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  had  been  touched.  But  voluntarily,  ex  mero  molu, 
he  clothes  himself  with  the  power  of  the  highest  office  in  the  Assembly, 
and  claims  to  exercise  it  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Elliott,  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted officer,  and  of  half-a-dozen  other  persons  on  the  floor,  who  were 
better  entitled  to  the  place  than  himself.  I  beg  that  you  will  remark  who 
was  next  entitled  to  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Assembly;  for  you 
will  find  that  every  step  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceeding,  was  disorderly. 
Besides  Dr.  Elliott,  there  were  haK-a-dosen  peraona  present,  who  had  pr^ 
vioualy  been  Moderators,  and  their  rights,  as  well  as  his,  were  trampled 
on.  Mr.  Cleaveland  should  have  moved  that  the  Moderator  next  prece- 
ding Dr.  Elliott,  the  Moderator  of  1S36,  should  take  the  chair.  That 
was  the  only  orderly  motion  that  could  be  made.  If  the  next  preceding 
Moderator  was  present,  he  was  the  only  person  that  could  lawfully  pre- 
aide,  or  that  was  capable  of  putting  a  question;  and  if  he  was  absent,  the 
Moderator  next  preceding  him,  should  have  been  called  upon,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum,  al!  that  had  ever  held  that  office  being  entitled  to  precede 
Mr.  Cleaveland.  Remember,  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  Dr.  Reman:  I 
shall  come  to  him  by  and  by.  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  and  in  effect,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  Dr.  Elliott  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  Moderator:  I  am  fit,  and 
therefore  shall  assume  that  office,  put  questions  to  the  house,  and  proceed 
to  organize  the  Assembly."  He  did  proceed  to  organize  an  Assembly, 
and  upon  this  organization  our  opponents  rest  their  claim. 

You  may  now,  I  think,  venture  to  decide  this  point — whether  any  indi- 
vidual can,  of  his  own  mere  volition,  create  himself  a  presiding  officer, 
beyond  the  power  of  control,  and  exercise  all  the  duties  of  the  chair.  This 
whole  case  rests  upon  the  question  whether  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  author- 
ized to  constitute  himself  Moderator.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  awk- 
ward for  Dr.  Elliott,  to  propound  a  motion  for  his  own  removal,  but  ths 
duty  was  therefore  the  more  obligatory.  If  he  was  not  fit  to  put  the 
question,  who  was?  By  what  rule  is  the  speaker  of  a  body  diaqnaiiSed 
to  put  such  a  question  f  But  suppose  he  had  abdicated  the  chair,  was 
/unctut  officio,  was  self-annihilated :  whose  duty  would  it  then  have  been 
to  propose  questions  to  the  house  i  The  English  parliamentary  law  on 
this  point  is  quite  clear;  it  has  been  well  settled  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  If  the  speaker  does  not  take  the  chair,  or  refuses  to  put  a  question, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  put  it  So  necessary  has  it  been  found 
37 
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to  have  an  official  organ,  by  whom  questions  may  be  propounded,  that, 
although  some  may  think  there  is  little  reason  for  the  rule,  yet  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  has  decided  that  the  duty,  in  such  cases,  devolves  upon  the 
clerk.  This  rule  is  to  be  found  in  S  tiatsell,  15fi,  where  all  the  prece- 
dents are  collated;  in  6  Grey,  406,  408;  and  in  SutherlaruPt  Ma- 
nual, 104. 

"When  but  one  person  is  proposed,  (for  the  office  of  speaker,)  and  no 
objection  made,  it  has  not  been  usual  in  parliament  to  put  say  question  to 
the  house;  but  without  a  question,  the  members  proposing  him  conduct 
him  to  the  chair.  But  if  there  be  objection,  or  another  proposed,  a  ques- 
tion is  put  by  the  clerk.     As  are  also  questions  ai  adjournment."* 

This  rule  was  eatabliahed  in  the  British  Parliament  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,8nd  we,  before  we  acted  for  ourselves,  received  it  from 
England.  In  accordance  with  the  English  practice,  and  ex  neceaaitate 
rei,  all  of  our  parliamentary  bodies  have  uniformly  adopted  it  In  every 
State  Legislature,  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  clerk  puts  the 
question  whenever  the  speaker  is  not  present  My  friend,  Mr,  Lowrie, 
who  was  examined  here,  and  who  told  you  that  he  had  been  for  a  number 
of  years  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has  often  put  questions  to  that 
body  to  be  decided  upon.  This  is  also  the  practice  in  your  own  State. 
But  what  right,  say  our  opponents — what  right  has  an  inferior  officer  of 
the  Assembly,  the  mere  hand — the  writing  hand — the  pen  of  the  body, 
to  exercise  the  high  functions  which  not  even  a  member  can  be  allowed 
to  exercise  ?  And  why  may  he  not  have  the  right  ?  Is  it  that  the  clerk's 
office  is  not  of  sufficient  dignity  7  Is  it  that  a  duty  which  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  body  else  is  too  important  for  the  clerk  ?  Here  my  learned 
friend's  at^ument  fails  entirely.  I  have  already  shown  that  long  esta- 
blished precedents  are  against  it;  but  I  have  something  more  than  prece- 
dent to  oppose.  The  clerk's  office  not  high  enough  for  him  to  be  allowed 
to  put  a  question,  when  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
that  he  shall,  in  a  certain  emergency,  supply  the  place  of  the  Moderator! 
In  the  Form  of  Government,  under  the  head  of  the  Presbytery  you  will 
find  the  highest  power  of  the  Moderator — the  power  of  calling  together 
the  Presbytery  in  special  meeting,  conferred  in  some  cases  upon  the  Stated 
Clerk.  Experience  hu  shown  that  when  the  Moderator  is  out  of  the  way, 
the  clerk  is  the  most  proper  person  to  perform  his  duties;  and  so  this  in- 
ferior officer,  the  mere  hand,  finger,  or  pen  of  the  judicatory  may  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  calling  together  the  members  of  the  body,  as  if  he 
were  the  Moderator.  The  rule  is  as  follows: — Form  of  Government, 
Chap.  X.  See.  8. 

"The  Presbytery  shall  meet  on  its  own  adjournment;  and  when  any 
emergency  shall 'require  a  meeting  sooner  than  the  time  to  which  it 
stands  adjourned,  the  Moderator,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  death,  or  in- 
ability to  act,  the  Stated  Clerk  shall,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  two  ministers  and  two  elders,  the  elders  being  of  different  con- 
gregations, call  a  special  meeting.  For  this  purpose  he  shall  send  a  cir- 
cular letter,  &c." 

Now  mark,  the  words, "  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  request  of  two 
ministers  and  two  elders,"  do  not  apply  to  the  clerk  alone,  but  also  to 
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the  Moderator:  both  in  this  case,  are  to  consuit  with  the  same  privy 
couDcil.  The  clerk  is  to  stand  exactly  in  the  shoes  of  the  Moderator.  If 
a  presiiding  officer  refuse  to  put  a  question,  by  general  parliamentary  law, 
the-clerk  is  the  person  to  take  his  place;  and  here  by  the  rules  govern- 
ing one  of  the  judicatories  of  this  very  Church,  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  Moderator  are  given  to  the  clerk,  in  a  case  of  far  greater  importance. 
The  learned  gentleman  has  chosen  to  denounce  the  authority  of  the  clerk, 
yet  by  the  General  Assembly  itself,  in  the  year  1835,  where  the  delicacy 
of  the  Moderator  prevented  his  putting  a.  question,  it  was  decided,  as  long 
before  it  had  been  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  the  clerk  should  put  it, 
although  the  Moderator  was  present  and  presiding  at  the  time.  From  all 
quarters  then  we  have  brought  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  that  in  every 
parliamentary  assembly,  strong  analogy  being  confirmed  by  direct  rule 
and  precedent  in  the  case  of  our  highest  Church  judicatory,  when  the 
Moderator  refuses  to  put  a  question,  or  is  absent,  or  labours  under  any 
disability,  the  question  shall  be  propounded  by  the  clerk. 

I  have  not  even  yet  completed  the  enumeration  of  the  disorders  into 
which  Mr.  Cleaveland  fell,  in  this  single  transaction.  In  our  view,  every 
thing  that  he  did  was  disorderly.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate predicament.  Immediately,  upon  his  rising,  points  of  order 
Btrike  him,  like  the  man  in  the  picture  of  the  signs  in  the  almanac,  iu  all 
his  vitals.  The  question  that  he  put  was  disorderly,  and  this  of  itself 
would  be  enough  for  our  purpose.  He  rose  and  moved  that  Dr.  Beman 
should  take  the  chair,  or  be  Moderator — the  witnesses  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  precise  words  of  the  motion,  and  non  miM  tantaa  componere 
Htes.  Several  of  the  friends  of  the  other  party  who  have  been  examined, 
have  sworn  that  he  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  with  this  testimony  the 
rest  of  the  ru  gestae  certainly  concur.  Mr.  Cleaveland  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  the  Assembly — of  course  to  re-organize  it,  as  it  had 
already  been  partially  organized — he  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  should  take 
the  chair,  until  a  new  Moderator  should  be  elected,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  this  new  Moderator,  fir.  Beman  was,  then,  a 
mere  locttm  tenens.  He  was  but  chairman  of  the  preparatory  meeting, 
or  else  you  have  three  different  Moderators  of  the  Assembly,  all  in  about 
the  space  of  six  or  seven  minutes.  Dr.  Beman  evidently  was  not  a  Mode- 
rator or  Speaker:  he  sat  merely  during  an  interregnum.  He  was  but  a 
ehairman — a  sort  of  intermediation.  If,  then,  the  proposition  was  that  he 
should  take  the  chair,  it  was  in  itself,  a  disorderly  proposition,  one  un- 
der any  circuipstances  disorderly,  because  entirely  unknown  to  the 
house.  Such  an  officer,  as  a  chairman,  I  say,  is  unknown  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  question  put  by  Dr.  Beman  was,  shall  Dr.  Fisher  be  Moderator. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  he  or  Mr.  Cleaveland  first  made 
a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Moderator.  One  of  them  must  bear 
the  saddle,  and  one  or  other  of  them,  if  not  both,  I  shall  show  to  have 
been  out  of  order  in  this  particular.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
careful  attention  for  a  little  while  to  this  point.  What  question  would 
have  been  in  order?  The  only  orderly  one  that  could  be  proposed  was, 
"  Shall  the  Assembly  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Moderator?" 
This  was  never  put:  the  house  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  upon  it,  and  of 
coarse  there  could  be  oo  tremendous  majority  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
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Oar  opponent!  rimink  from  sach  a  motion.  If  it  had  been  pot*  we 
would  have  voted.  When  they  came  to  seize  oar  inheritance  by  an  in- 
tendment of  law,  we  should  have  voted  them  down.  Bat  the  propoution 
made  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  waa  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  or 
If,  as  we  contend,  he  called  him  merely  to  the  chair,  at  least  the  motion 
pat  by  Dr.  Beman  was,  that  Dr.  Fisher  should  be  Modwator.  They 
dispense  with  the  orderly  question,  and  get  rid  of  the  old  presiding 
officer,  in  a  way  that  relieves  all  the  awkaraneas  of  the  regular  proceed- 
ing. This  is  an  important  point,  that  they  go  immediately,  without  any 
preliminary  step,  into  the  election  of  a  new  Moderator.  It  has  never  be- 
fore been  known,  in  the  history  o£  this  body,  that  a  Moderator  should  be 
passed  upon  a«  a  motion  simply  by  yeas  and  nays.  He  is  appointed,  not 
on  a  mere  resolution,  but  on  a  nomination.  Now  we  show  that  there 
were  two  persons  in  nomiuatioD,  and  that  no  question  at  all  waa  put  on 
one  of  them.  A  presiding  officer  had  been  nominated  before,  and  it  was 
not  a  question  of  courtesy,  but  a  conflict  between  these  two  men  for  the 
chair.  Oar  opponents  now  state,  that  on  every  other  motion  the  Vote 
vras  unanimous,  but  that  on  this  there  were  some  nays,  feeling  that  it  was 
not  proper  that  the  question  should  have  been  taken  without  reversal. 
And  yet  the  learned  counsel  haa  himself  told  you,  that  if  there  is  but  one 
Domination,  no  vote  at  all  is  necessary,  that  all  are  to  be  considered  as 
acquiescing;  but  that  if  there  are  two  nominations,  the  yeas  and  naya  must 
be  called,  Uie  question  being  put  on  both.  Here  were  Dr.  Elliott,  and 
Dr.  Beman  or  Dr.  Fisher,  both  to  be  voted  upon.  If  there  had  been  but 
one  it  is  granted,  that  he  might  have  been  chosen  without  calling  the  yeas 
and  nays;  but  where  there  are  two,  they  must  be  called  for  both  A  and 
B.  But  does  the  record  aay  that  the  questions  were  put  by  calling  the 
yeas  and  nays:  does  it  declare  that  the  questiou  waa  put  at  all  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Elliott?  If  Dr.  Beman  or  Dr.  Fiaher  was  elected  by  a  simple  re- 
solution, such  a  thing  waa  never  before  heard  of  in  the  Assembly.  The 
motion  was  out  of  oi^er:  it  waa  a  motion  entirely  unknown  in  Fresbyte- 
lial  proceedings. 

Another  jule  of  order  to  be  taken  into  cimaideration  here  is,  that  a  per> 
•on  rising  to  make  a  motion  must  address  the  Moderator— must  submit 
his  motion  to  the  Assembly  through  the  established  organ.  The  {residing 
officer  of  a  body  is  the  conduit  pipe,  throu|^  which  every  commuDicatton 
between  an  individual  member  and  the  body  must  pass.  But  Mr.  Cleave- 
land did  not  address  the  Moderator;  indeed  when  he  made  his  motion  his 
face  was  turned  away  from  the  chair,  towards  the  gentlemen  who  were 
near  him,  and  to  them  he  put  the  queatioa.  He  not  only  did  not  put  it 
through  the  presiding  officer,  but  he  put  it  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Aa- 
sembly.  He  voluntarily  got  behind  the  whole  body,  and  while  in  this 
position,  constituting  himself  the  Moderator,  propounded  his  resolutitm. 
And  how  was  it  witii  the  succeeding  motions?  Did  Dr.  Beman  address 
the  Moderator?  He  too  did  not  address  even  the  members,  for  he  stood 
in  their  rear.  The  locality  of  the  proceedion  is  a  matter  of  some  conse- 
quence. Suppose  these  disorderly  speakers  had  put  the  questions  which 
they  proposed  tn  some  corner  of  the  house,  or  in  the  lobby,  would  that 
have  been  in  order  ?  1  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  bragging  fellow, 
who,  having  been  called  to  order  by  the  court,  boasted  Ihat  he  bad  ahakeo 
his  fist  at  the  judge,  and  called  him  a  tyrant     But,  inquired  somebody. 
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"  How  did  he  take  it  t"  "  Oh,  he  said  nothiog,"  was  the  reply.  But 
beins  forced  to  explain,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  shaken'his  fist  under 
his  cloak,  and  called  the  judge  a  tyrant  below  his  breath.  All  the  pro- 
ceeding?  of  these  men  were  conducted  in  the  rear  of  the  Assembly,  bo- 
hind  the  great  body  of  the  members;  and  they  all  turned  away  from  the 
Moderator  to  address  themselves  to  the  New-school  party.  A  rare  spec- 
tacle indeed ! 

I  proceed  to  make  still  another  point  of  order,  and  a  point  of  paramount 
importSDce.  The  accumulation  of  these  pointa  ahowa  clearly,  that  when- 
ever persons  attempt  to  do  a  violent  act,  and  press  on  with  haste  and  tu> 
mult  to  its  consummation,  they  necessarily  fall  into  gross  irregularity. 
Now,  our  opponents  cannot  pretend  to  stand  under  the  rule  which  I  am 
about  to  mention.  If  this  ]x>int  of  order  be  made  in  any  Assembly,  it 
wevaits  and  rides  over  every  thing  else,  and  at  once  resolves  the  house 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  determine  iL  Even  in  the  torrent  and 
tempest  of  party  conflict,  though  a  speaker  be  upon  the  floor,  the  single 
word  "  Order !"  from  the  presiding  officer,  or  any  member,  at  once  arrests 
the  proceedings.  The  speech  is  interrupted,  until  the  question  of  order 
has  been  decided  upon.  When  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  with  all  that  gala- 
matias  of  a  "  whereas,"  and  so  on,  cries  of  order  instantly  burst  forth  from 
the  very  point  from  which  they  might  have  been  expected,  and  were  fre- 
quently reiterated.  But  in  spite  of  this  point  of  order,  he  proceeded. 
What  was,  in  this  case,  the  duty  of  those,  who  claim  what  they  are  con- 
-  tending  for,  under  a  rule  of  order  ?  On  the  first  echo  of  that  all  control- 
ling, that  emphatic  word,  they  should  have  stopped,  and  awaited  in  silence 
the  decision  of  the  matter,  or  taken  their  seats.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
this,  that  the  Moderator  should  cry  order:  the  cry  was  equally  efficacious 
from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded.  It  instantly  became  the  express  and 
solemn  duty  of  the  presiding  officer,  to  insist  on  the  point  of  order  thus 
raised.  It  was  his  duty  to  stay  the  proceedings  at  all  hazards,  and  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  every  member  present  Whatever  business  was  before 
the  house  was  instantly  superseded,  and  there  should  have  been  a  solemn 
pause  to  try  the  question  of  order.  Now,  in  the  teeth  of  the  authority 
of  the  Moderator,  in  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  every  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  trampling  under  foot  this  most  essentisl  rule,  Mr.  Cleave- 
land prosecuted  his  disorderly  proceeding.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this 
argument,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  was  really  in  order,  or  not.  From 
the  instant  the  Moderator  called  "  Order!"  though  perhaps  he  may  have 
been  wrong,  until  the  question  was  finally  decided,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was 
out  of  order.  What?  Are  we  told  that  we  could  not  in  any  way  pro- 
tect ourselvesj  that  we  were  utterly  powerless;  that  when  we  were  crying 
"Orderl"  and  the  Moderator  shocked  and  agitated  as  he  was,  was  alao 
calling  "Order!"  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  stay  the  torrent,  the  pro- 
ceeding being  pushed  forward  in  spite  of  all  our  efibrts,  we  are  now,  by 
intendment  of  law,  bound  by  it,  considered  to  have  yielded  our  acqui- 
escence P  Why,  by  the  mere  cry  of  "  Order!"  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  put 
out  of  order,  and  no  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  the  least  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  Assembly,  could  have  ventured  to  vote  upon  the  reso- 
,lution.  Bad  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  partaking  in  a  riot.  There 
were  cries  of  order  from  every  side,  and  yet,  by  intendment  of  law,  the 
question  is  to  be  considered  as  legally  put!     I  read  a  provision  on  this 
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Bubject^  from  the  General  Rales  for  Judicatories. — ,9ppend.  to  Const. 
S.28. 

"  If  any  member  act  in  any  respect,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  it  shall  be 
the  prtTilege  of  any  member,  aod  the  duty  of  the  Moderator,  to  call  him 
to  order." 

Now,  the  privilege  of  the  member,  and  the  duty  of  the  Moderator,  do 
not  depend  upon  the  qaestion,  whether  the  person  called  to  order  is  really 
in  order  or  not.  The  propriety  of  the  call  does  not  rest  on  the  fact  of 
bis  being  out  of  order,  but  upon  the  Moderator  or  member's  conndering 
him  90.  Whoever  thinks  another  out  of  order,  baa  a  right  to  call  him  to 
order,  and  to  have  the  point  immediately  decided.  Now,  when  Mr. 
Cleaveland  rose,  he  was  thus  called  to  order.  The  Moderator  called  him 
to  order,  and  with  his  hammer,  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  olhce,  rapped 
upon  the  deik  before  him.  The  members,  on  all  sides,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  privilege  and  duty,  cried  "  Order!"  In  the  midst  of  these  repealed 
calls,  in  derogation  of  the  authority  of  the  Moderator,  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members,  in  contempt  of  all  decency,  Mr.  Cleave* 
land  proceeded  to  put  the  question,  on  his  own  responsibility.  And 
was  the  resolution  still  carried  by  intendment  of  law?  Did  we  yield 
our  consent? 

There  was  another  point  of  order  made  necessary  by  the  general  call 
to  order.  It  is  in  evidence,  gentlemen,  that  Dr.  Beman,  Dr.  rinher,  Dr. 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  many  others  of  the  New-school  party,  were 
standing.  Even  the  new  Moderator,  although  he  is  said  to  have  been 
unquestionably  in  the  chair,  was  standing  up  in  the  aisle,  st  least  forty 
feet  from  any  chair.  From  every  quarter,  persons  rushed  forward  to- 
wards the  scope  of  this  most  quiet,  and  Christian -like  organization.  They 
burst  from  the  pews,  crowded  over  the  tops  of  the  pews,  and  all  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  house.  Now,  there  is  a  rule,  that  whenever  more  than 
three  members  are  standing,  they  are  ipso  facto  out  of  order.  The  Old- 
school  party  might,  therefore,  have  sent  forth  a  universal  cry  of  "Order!" 
and  those  who  stood  to  the  end,  notwithstanding  these  cries,  were  perpe- 
trating a  gross  disorder.  I  will  read  the  rule  to  which  I  have  referred. 
App^uL  to  Contt.  R.  87. 

«  When  more  than  tbfee  members  of  the  judicatory  shall  be  standing 
at  the  same  time,  the  Moderator  shall  require  all  to  take  their  seats,  the 
person  only  excepted  who  may  be  speaking." 

This  being  the  law  of  the  Assembly,  every  member  has  a  right  to  call 
for  its  enforcement;  and  whenever,  in  any  body,  there  is  a  cry  of  "  Or» 
der!"  the  proper  question  is, "  Who  is  out  of  order?"  Then  it  might  be 
answered  that  more  than  three  members  are  standing,  as  in  this  case, 
where  not  only  more  than  three,  but  the  whole  association  of  the  New- 
school,  or,  at  least,  a  majority  of  them,  were  standing,  and  rushing  to- 
gether; and  the  Moderator  would  be  bound  to  restore  order,  before  any 
other  business  waa  attended  to. 

But  there  is  a  graver,  a  more  deeply  important  consideration  which  Uiis 
case  involves.  Heretofore  my  remarks  have  applied  equally  to  sll  as- 
semblies of  gentlemen,  of  whatever  profession  they  may  be.  In  a  mere 
civil  assembly,  composed  of  politicians  and  men  of  the  world,  there  are 
no  special  obligations  resting  on  the  members,  but  those  arising  from  the 
rules  of  politeness,  and  from  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  transactioo 
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of  biisineBS.  But  the  clergy  are,  by  their  ordin&tion,  set  apart  from  the 
world,  and  are  bound,  above  all  others,  to  regard  the  holy  doctrines  of 
peace  and  order.  The  business  of  their  lives,  and  the  habit  of  their  minds 
lead  them  to  examine  carefully  into  the  rules  of  propriety,  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  deference  to  authority,  and  of  meek  forbearance.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  would  be  incomplete,  if  her  ministers  were  distin- 
guished from  others  only  by  the  outward  forms  of  these  institutions.  But 
more  hasbeen  exacted  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  than  from  the  mere 
children  of  the  world.  There  is  a  standing  rule  of  order  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  which  is  in  these  solemn  and 
hortatory  words: — iSppend.  to  Const.  R-  24. 

"  It  is  indispensable,  that  members  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories  main- 
tain zreat  gravity  and  dignity  while  judicially  convened ;  that  they  attend 
elosely  in  their  speeches,  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  avoid 
prolix  and  desultory  harangues: — and  when  they  deviate  from  the  subject, 
It  is  the  privilege  of  any  member,  and  the  duty  of  the  Moderator,  to  call 
them  to  m-der,'' 

In  addition  to  every  thing  exacted  from  the  members  of  mere  temporal 
assemblies,  great  gravity  and  dignity  of  behaviour  are  here  enjoined. 
Have  they  conformed  in  the  present  case  to  this  crowning  exhortation? 
Were  these  proceedings  characterized  by  the  gravity,  the  dignity,  the 
Christian  forbearance,  becomiog  ministers  of  God  ?  Did  they  quietly 
keep  their  seats,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  constituted  authorities  ?  This 
would  have  been  expected  fronreven  an  assembly  of  politicians.  Yet  on 
them  would  have  rested  only  the  high  obligations  of  gentlemanly  charac- 
ter: the  rules  of  Christian  conduct  are  of  a  still  higher  import.  A  gen- 
tleman rises  and  declares  that  a  certain  proceeding  must  be  had  in  that 
place;  that  a  re- organization  is  necessary.  In  a  hurried  and  broken  voice, 
he  partly  reads  and  partly  recites,  interlarding  both  the  reading  and  reci- 
tation with  extemporaneous  remarks;  and  then,  his  hand  trembling,  and 
in  an  agitated  tone,  "  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  the  fewest  words 
possible,"  even  of  these  few  words  but  one  here  and  there  being  caught 
by  most  of  the  auditors,  he  moves  that  Dr.  Beman  take  the  chair.  How 
is  this  proposition  received  by  that  grave  and  respectable  assembly  of 
men,  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  their  solemn  responsibility,  and  sacred 
functions?  It  is  answered  by  a  shriek,  a  yell  of  "Aye!"  which  drowns 
every  call  to  order,  and  atuos  the  ear.  Does  Dr.  Beman  then  proceed 
gravely  to  Uke  the  chair  ?  He  rushes  from  the  pew  into  the  aisle,  re- 
treats down  the  aisle,  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  his  party,  and  a 
chairman  without  a  chair,  a  Moderator  with  no  insignia  of  office,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  business,  without  even  a  single  call  to  order.  The  Assembly 
thus  organized  is  not  constituted  by  prayer.  Who  indeed  was  there 
among  them  all,  hardy  enough  to  address  the  God  of  peace,  and  ask  his 
blessing  on  that  hurried  and  boisterous  proceeding  ?  No,  by  these  grave 
and  orderly  gentlemen,  question  upon  question  is  put  end  seconded,  being 
succeeded  by  volley  after  volley  of  "  Aye!"  "  Aye!"  "  Aye!"  shouted 
forth  by  men  rushing  from  every  part  of  the  house,  huddling  together  in 
confusion,  and  hurrying  onward  to  their  strange  destiny.  See  them 
dashing  and  foaming  through  the  open  portals,  and  when  Ihey  have  passed 
by,  fearing  least  those  who  remain  behind  in  mute  astonishment,  do  not 
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know  that  they  have  gone,  sendiog  back  a  Tociferoua  messeager  to  an- 
nounce their  departure. 

And  did  thene  gentlemen  "  maintain  great  gravity  and  dignity  while 
judicially  convened  ?" 

The  space  of  time  which  these  prooeedinga  occupied  is  a  matter  of 
curious  inquiry,  and  the  consideration  of  it  may  assist  us  to  detemiae, 
whether,  supposing  the  questions  orderly  in  themselves,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote,  or  could  be  bound  by  intendment  of  law.  Order,  in 
parliamentary  language,  is  regular  aucceuion  in  business,  and  nothing 
else.  To  decide,  Uien,  whether  certain  proceedings  were  in  order)  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  which  they  occupied  was  sufficient 
for  them  to  be  perfected.  Now  what  was  the  space  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  Mr.  Cleaveland's  rising,  and  the  departure  of  the  New-schooi 
body  from  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court?  First  fix  this  in  your  minds, 
from  your  recollection  of  the  evidence,  remembering  that  it  was  intended, 
that  all  should  be  done  in  the  shortest  time  possible;  and  then  you  will 
inquire  whether  the  time  8<^  fixed  was  long  enough  for  every  thing  said 
to  have  been  done,  to  be  done  decently,  and  in  order.  I  think  the  time 
was  from  four  to  seven  minutes.  • 

Mr.  Meredith.  The  only  Episcopalian  examined,  said  twenty  mi- 
nutes. 

Mr.  Preston.  His  testimony  is  very  doubtful;  but,  gmtlemen,  you 
must  make  your  own  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  then,  having 
ascertained  the  Ume,  see  what  was  done.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  made  a  sort  of  speech,  or  recitation:  you  have  here  ten  or  fifteut 
lines  of  confused  remarks.  Then  he  made  the  motion  that  Dr.  Beman 
should  take  the  chair,  put  the  question  upon  it  audibly  and  distinctly — 
some,  I  believe,  say  with  deliberation — first  in  the  affirmative, and  then  in 
the  negative.  Then  a  motion  was  made,  for  the  appointment  of  tempo- 
rary clerks,  on  which  also  the  question  was  put  and  reversed.  Then  a 
nomination  for  Moderator,  with  the  auction  on  Dr.  Fisher  put  and  rcr 
versed;  and  the  same  in  the  choice  oi  clerks.  Last  of  all  came  the  mo> 
tion  for  adjournment,  the  question  on  which  was  also  put  and  reversed. 
In  all  then,  from  fifteen,  to  twenty  difierent  propositions  were  put  to  the 
Assembly,  were  put  audibly  and  distinctly,  as  is  alleged,  in  the  time 
limited,  whatever  that  may  be.  Now,  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  so  many 
propositions  were  put  in  any  time  suggested  by  any  one  of  the  witnesses, 
no  parliamentary  body  has  ever  before  proceeded  with  such  extraordinary 
despatch.  What  the  New-school  party  did,  if  we  are  to  credit  their  as- 
sertions, was  this:  They  dissolved  one  body,  and  completely  oi^uiized 
another,  all  in  due  form;  and  translated  every  vestige  of  power  from  one 
to  the  other— the  whole  in  from  four  to  seven  minutes.  It  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  world  as  regards  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  creation  of  our 
world  waa  with  Omnipotence  a  work  of  six  days;  but  here  a  world  was 
annihilated,  as  well  as  a  world  created;  and  hoth>the  creation  and  annihi- 
lation occupied  hut  from  four  to  seven  minutes! 

I  know,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  how  wearisome  a^e  these  minute 
investigations.  Nothing  but  the  exactions  of  duty  would  compel  me 
thus  to  exhaust  your  time,  and  as  I  fear  I  may  be  doing,  your  patience,  by 
such  inquiries.     But  I  see  where  the  case  presses  upon  our  opponents, 
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and  must  therefore  endeavour  still  farther  to  strengtliea  the  position,  that 
their  proceedings  were  out  of  order.  I  tliink  that  I  am  not  going  be- 
yond the  exigency  of  the  cause.  J  have  proved  them  out  of  order  by  a 
mass  of  collateral  evidence,  but  shall  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  out  of  order;  that  they  them- 
aelvAs  did  not  otherwise  intend;  that  they  were  acting  apart  from  us,  as 
a  separate  body,  and  it  cannot  now  avail  Ihem  any  thing  to  assert  the  con- 
trary.  I  will  show  that  in  truth,  these  gentlemen  never,  either  then  or 
aince,  considered  themselves  as  acting  in  conjunction  with  us.  I  wilt 
show,  and  defy  them  to  contradict  the  proof,  that  they  were  entirely 
segregated  from  us.  After  this  investigation,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
than,  I  think,  to  pretend  to  be  the  inheritors  of  the  property  and  name 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  know  that  this  will  strike  some  of  you, 
gentlemen,  as  very  bold  language,  but  you  will  find  that  the  point  will 
go  through  and  through  their  ca'se.  I  propose  to  give  it  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  and  expect  to  see  it  tremble  throughout  the  whole  nervous  system. 
I  say  that  the  New-school  party  did  not  consider  themselves  as  psrt  and 
parcel  of  the  same  body  with  us. 

The  first  witn»3  which  I  shall  examine  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Cleave- 
land.  What  says  heP  The  paper  which  is  found  on  the  New-school 
Minutes  is  not  the  same  that  he  read,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be 
given  to  the  public  eye;  but  it  has  been  expressly  adopted  by  the  New- 
school  party,  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  original.     This  is  its  Ian- 
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That  as  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1S38,  from 
a  large  number  of  Presbyteries,  had  been  refused  their  seats;  and  as  we 
had  been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional  or- 
ganization of  the  Assembly  must  be  secured  at  this  time  and  in  this  place, 
he  trusted  it  would  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  discourtesy,  but  merely 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  we  now  proceed  to  organize  the  General  As- 
sembly for  1838,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
interruption  practicable.     He  therefore  moved,  &o." 

They  have  thought  proper  to  give  us  the  substance  only  of  this  re- 
markable paper:  we  have  in  vain  made  efforts  to  get  at  the  original,  or  an 
exact  copy.  "As  we  had  been  advised  by  counsel,"  says  Mr.  Cleaveland. 
Who  had  been  advised  ?  The  General  Assembly  of  which  by  intend- 
ment of  law  we  formed  a  part  ?  Had  we  the  Old-school  been  advised  ? 
Did  tee  institnte  the  proceedings?  Did  Mr.  Cleaveland  mean  that  we 
had  been  advised  ?  It  is  evident  that  this  was  not  his  meaning;  that  he 
did  not  consider  us  a  part  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paper.  "  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  act  of  discourtesy."  Discourtesy  ?  To  whom  ?  Surely 
not  to  his  own  party — those  who  had  advised  and  prompted  the  measure; 
battouff,  the  members  of  the  Old-school.  His  language  was,  "  I  hops 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Old-school  party,  will  not  consider  us  discour- 
teous to  you,  if  we  now  proceed  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  of 
1838."  Can  any  thing  be  more  clear  than  that  they  intended  a  select  or- 
ganization of  a  set  of  men  to  whom  we  did  not  belong  ?  Was  there  not 
in  these  words  a  plain  declaration,  that  they  were  about  to  form  a  separate 
organization;  and  an  appeal  to  our  courtesy,  that  we  would  not  interrupt 
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them  ?  Let  ua  suppose,  that  without  informing  the  Otd-school  of  thrar 
real  design,  they  had  requested  permission  to  use  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  themselves,  and  permission  having  been  accorded,  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  courtesy,  to  deprive  \is  of  our  rights  by  a  legal 
intendment:  of  what  gross  fraud  would  they  have  been  guilty !  No,  this 
had  not  at  that  time  entered  their  heads:  they  did  not  deliberately  set  a 
trap,  a  pit-fall,  in  which  their  brethren  were  to  be  caught  by  legal  intend- 
ment. Suppose  that  we  had  acquiesced,  being  requested  to  stand  silent, 
while  they  performed  a  certain  act;  and  that  they  now  came  into  court, 
and  said  "  Gentlemen  we  deluded  you.  Vou  agreed  to  remain  silent,  and 
this  can  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence.  We  can  make  it  appear  that, 
by  intendment  of  law,  the  vote  was  put  to  you,  and  you  assented  to  our 
act"  Would  you  give  them  your  verdict  ?  Why,  if  we  had  voted  upon 
their  resolutions,  after  permission  had  been  asked  and  given,  for  them  to 
have  the  use  of  the  house,  they  would  have  complained  of  us  as  disorderly 
and  riotous:  they  would  have  said,  that,  after  promising  not  to  interrupt 
their  proceedings,  we  had  assailed  them  and  voted  them  down;  that  we 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  only  chance  that  they  had 
of  engrafting  themselves  on  the  Assembly  of  1837,  as  they  had  been  ad- 
vised to  do  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  The  preceding  motions  were 
proposed  to  us  through  our  Moderator,  but  Mr.  Gleavelaad's  was  never 
proposed  to  us  in  any  manner. 

Let  me  suppose  still  another  case: — Suppose  that  his  paper  had  not  on 
its  face  exhibited  his  intention;  and  that  in  order  to  entrap  us,  the  other 
party  had  sent  a  messenger,  who  had  informed  ua  that  they  intended  to 
make  a  separate  organization,  and  begged  that  we  would  remain  silent; 
that,  on  this  understanding,  we  had  complied  with  the  request.  And 
suppose  they  should  now  say,  "We  have  deluded  you:  you  rested 
on  a  false  security."  Why,  gentlemen,  this  would  have  been  setting  a 
legal  steel-trap.  Such  is  not  the  conduct  of  honest,  honourable,  Christiaa 
gentlemen.  No  court  would  sustain  so  monstrous  a  fraud.  Yet  I  cannot 
see  that  that  case  is  stronger  than  the  one  before  us,  if  our  opponents 
really  did  what  they  now  pretend.  Mr.  Cleaveland  gets  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  Old-school  party,  and  says  that  this  time  and  place  are  of  very 
great  importance  to  him  and  his  friends;  that  he  hopes  we  will  not  con- 
sider it  discourteous,  if  he  should  proceed  with  a  small  matter  of  business; 
he  trusts  we  will  not  interrupt  hioi.  He  thought  it  necessaiy  to  make  a 
formal  apology  to  us;  and  his  words  certainly  implied  the  asking  of  per- 
mission to  do  what  he  contemplated:  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  he 
begged  that  it  might  not  be  considered  discourteous.  This  word,  "  we" 
clinches  upon  our  opponents  the  conclusion  that  they  intended  a  separate 
organization.  I  will  leave  no  dispute  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
they  considered  themselves  as  acting.  Out  of  their  own  mouths  shall 
you  convict  them.  Here  is  a  Pastoral  Letter,  in  which  the  Assembly  of 
the  New-school  addressed  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Christendom^ 
with  a  solemn  exposition  of  what  they  had  done.  I  venture  to  say,  be- 
fore I  commence  reading  it,  that  if  you  find  them  really  to  have  dope 
what  they  here  say  they  have,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  you  should 
give  them  a  verdict.  In  this  Pastoral  Letter,  they  first  advert  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  lament  over  them.     They 
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recognise  the  existence  of  two  distinct  parties,  and  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  betwen  them.  They  then  state  the  efforts  that  they  had  made  to 
restore  harmony,  union,  and  peace,  to  these  two  divisions  of  the  Church. 

"  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,"  say  they,  "  to  change  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription and  union,  the  General  Assembly  of  1S37,  "  convinced  that  the 
fleparatioQ  of  the  parties  was  the  only  cure,"  and  "  that  a  separation  by 
personal  process  was  impossible,  or,  if  possible,  tedious,  agitating,  and 
troublesome  in  the  highest  degree,"  proceeded  without  charges,  citation, 
witnesses,  or  a  judicial  trial,  to  separate  four  Synods  and  one  Presbytery 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  these  circumstances,  apprised  by 
counsel  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  disfranchising  act,  and  advised  of 
a  constitutional  mode  of  organization,  we  did — "  "  fFe  did?"  Who 
are  "*ve?"  Who  had  been  "apprised  by  counsel?"  We,  the  Old-school? 
Had  we,  by  intendment  of  law,  taken  advice  of  counsel?  It  was  the 
New-school  that  had  been  so  advised.  "  We,"  certainly  cannot  mean  the 
whole  General  Assembly,  for  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  body  was 
not  in  existence.  "We  did,  in  a  meeting  for  consultation  and  prayer,  on 
the  I5th  day  of  May,  1838,  send  the  following  proposal  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  place " 

Were  they  acting  as  the  Assembly,  before  the  Assembly  met  in  Ranstead 
Court?  This  meeting  for  consultation  was  not  identical  with  the  Assem- 
bly, We  cannot  by  any  trick  be  made  a  part  of  it  "We,"  the  whole 
body  of  the  commissioners,  could  not  have  sent  a  "  proposal  to  a  large 
number  of  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  met  in  another  place."  Well, 
"  we  did"  this,  and  then,  "it  was  resolved  by  the  meeting,'?  that  is, "  we" 
resolved,  "  That  should  a  portion  of  the  commissioners  to  the  next  Gene- 
ral Assembly  attempt  to  organize  the  Assembly,  without  admitting  to 
their  seats  commissioners  from  all  the  Presbyteries  recognised  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  General  Assembly  of  18S7,  in  all  respects  according  to 
the  constitution,  &c."  The  commissioners  present  were  to  do  this. 
Present  where?  Not  in  the  Assembly,  but  in  the  consultative  meeting. 
"We,"  who  had  met  for  prayer  and  consultation — "  we,"  who  had  been 
advised  by  counsel — "we,"  the  New-school,  resolved,  "  That  should  a 

portion  of  the  commissioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly "   What 

portion?  those  who  were  present?  No,  but  those  who  were  meeting,  "in 
another  place" — the  Old-school — that  should  theyattempt  a  certain  thing, 
it  will  be  our  duty^ — "  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  present" — "  to  or- 
ganize the  General  Assembly  of  1838."  Such  was  their  resolution  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  little  farther  on  they  say,  "  By 
this  answer,  all  prospect  of  conciliation,  or  an  amicable  division  being 
foreclosed, we" — the  same  "we" — "did  after  mature  deliberation  and 
fervent  prayer,  proceed,  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  to  organize,  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner,  the  Assembly  of  1838."  Yet  after  all,  tee  acted  with 
them  by  intendment  of  law;  we  sent  a  communication  to  ourselves,  and 
returned  ourselves  an  answer;  and  we  proceeded  to  organize  the  Assem- 
bly. Have  I  not  proved,  gentlemen,  that  they  were  not  part  or  parcel  of 
ub;  that  they  never  intended  that  we  should  act  with  them,  or  gave  us  a 
chance  so  to  do?  If  theiHs  is  a  perfect  organization,  it  must  be  for  some 
reason  which  they  did  not  at  the  time  contemplate. 

SHere  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.) 
am  aware  how  very  tedious  and  exhausting  this  irfquiry  is  becoming, 
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but  I  feel  that  I  am  performiiig  a  solemn  duty.  The  case  is  one  of  very 
great  consequence,  and  exacts  from  us  a  careful  discharge  of  our  obliga- 
tions. I  must  therefore  endeavour  to  omit  nothing — to  clear  up  every 
thing.  I  stand  here  to  defend,  not  merely  the  immediate  parties  to  this 
suit,  but  thousands  of  Presbyterians  scattered  thickly  over  the  whole 
broad  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  prayers  of  a  thousand  pulpits 
bear  this  cause  as  their  burden  up  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  crave  there- 
fore, however  exhausted  you  may  feel,  your  patient  attention,  and  your 
indulgence. 

I  have  now  nearly  done  with  the  consideration  of  the  points  of  order 
involved  in  this  case,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  have  effectually  demolished 
the  proceeding  of  our  opponents.  However,  though>the  monster  is  beatea 
down  to  the  ground,  it  will  be  well  to  give  him  one  or  two  more  blows. 
Mr.  Cleaveland  was  out  of  order,  from  the  fact,  that  previously  to  bis 
rising,  a  call  had  been  made  upon  the  Moderator  to  enforce  a  standing  rule 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  first  business  of  the  body  should  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  It  appears  from  the  testimony, 
that  a  motion  had  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee  be- 
fore Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  Now  if  such  a  motion  was  actually  pending 
before  the  body,  any  other  question  raised  while  it  was  pending,  was  dis- 
orderly, unless  it  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  former. 
The  appointment  of  a  Moderator  is  not  a  privileged  question,  nor  was  it 
at  ail  german  to  the  proposition  which  was  before  the  house,  as  being  an 
amendment,  or  otherwise.  Besides,  in  all  parliamentary  bodies  the  stuid- 
ioc  orders  which  they  have  established  must  invariably  precede  and  over- 
ride every  other  business.  And  a  formal  vote  that  such  an  order  shall  be 
obeyed  is  not  necessary,  hut  the  call  of  a  single  member  is  sufficient  to 
compel  its  enforcement;  and  his  call  must  of  necessity  prevail  against  toy 
other  proposition  whatever.  These  are  what  are  called  privileged  ques- 
tions, or  subsisting  orders  of  the  house.  Now  the  General  Assembly  has 
such  a  subsisting  order  to  this  effect: — Min.  1836,^.  40. 

"The  first  act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  businesB'*  (L  e. 
immediately  after  the  report  of  the  clerks,  or  Committee  of  CommisMMis) 
"shall  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  examine  all  informal  and  unconstitutional  commissions,  and  re- 
port on  the  same  as  soon  as  practicable," 

This  was  a  subsisting  rule  of  the  house,  and  its  enforaement  might  be 
called  for  by  any  member,  no  matter  whom;  and  even  if  no  call  had  been 
made,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Moderator  to  enforce  it.  The  execution  of 
the  rul'^i^as  the  first  orderly  act  which  the  Assembly  could  perform,  and 
was  a  matter  of  course — a  privileged  proceeding  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. Any  other  business,  which  might  hare  been  allowed  a  priority, 
would  have  been  ipso  facto  out  of  order,  even  though  the  attention  of  the 
house  had  not  been  called  to  its  subsisting  rule.  Any  member,  I  have 
said,  may  make  the  point  of  order,  and  insist  upon  its  being  first  disposed 
of.  Now,  in  this  case,  not  only  aiter  the  execution  of  the  established  re- 
gulation had  been  called  for,  did  Mr.  Cleaveland  make  a  motion  in  de- 
fiance of  the  regulation,  but  after  being  called  to  order,  and  informed  of 
the  existence  of  the  rule,  persisted  in  his  purpose.  The  Moderator,  Dr. 
Elliott,  has,  on  his  oath,  informed  you  that  he  could  not  enforce  this 
standing  onder,  because  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  persistence.     He  says  dis- 
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tincdyftihat  he  was  called  upOD  to  enforce  it,  but  was  preveiited  rron  doing 
«o.  And  further,  that  it  was  enforced,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  with 
his  friends  hod  retired  from  the  bouse.  Now,  the  rule  in  regard  to  stand- 
ing orders,  which  I  have  laid  down,  is,  in  its  application,  the  commonest 
in  the  world.    Hatseil  gives  it  in  these  words: — 3  Hataell,  113. 

"  Indeed  the  doctrine  of  any  one  Member  having  a  ri^t  to  ioaist  upon 
any  thing  appears  to  be  absurd;  for  another  Member  may  insist  upon 
the  oantrary;  and  therefore,  in  all  cases  whatever,  the  only  method  of 
-deciding  whether  any  thing  shall,  or  shall  not  be  done,  or  how  it  shall  be 
done,  must  be  by  moving  a  question  to  the  House,  tiiat  questioo  to  be 
flBMnded,  aad  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  the  sense  of  the  House  taken 
upon  it" 

Then,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  we  find  the  following-—"  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  is,  when  a  member  calls  for  the  execution  of  a  subsisting 
4rder  of  the  House.  Here  the  matter  having  been  already  resolved  upon, 
«nd  ordered  by  the  House,  any  member  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
Speaker,  or  any  other  person,  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  carry  that  order  in- 
to execution,  and  no  debate  or  delay  can  be  bad  upon  it;  and  this  fre- 
Suently  happens  in  the  cases  of  admitting  strangers  into  the  gallery — the 
earing  the  lobby  of  footmen — telling  the  House,  when  notice  is  taken 
that  forty  members  are  not  present;  &c.  every  member  being  entitled  to 
have  the  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  House  carried  into  immediate  ex- 
ecution; and  in  this  case,  the  member  does  not  properly  make  any  mo- 
Hon,  but  only  ia&ea  notice  that  the  orders  of  the  House  are  disobeyed." 

You  see  then  that  for  the  enforcement  of  a  law  of  the  house  any  mem- 
ber may  call.  And  how  can  the  house  get  clear  of  the  difficulty,  if  it 
does  not  ehoose  to  conform  to  such  a  rule?  Only  by  repealing  it,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority,  or  two  thirdk,  according  as  the  regulations  may  re- 
quires So  long  as  the  rule  subsists,  any  member  may  call  for  and  compel 
its  execution.  To  give  a  case  in  point:  if  the  General  Assembly,  or 
any  parliamentary  body,  should  decide  that  the  order  of  the  day  at 
twelve  o'clock,  should  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  I^lections, 
the  sound  of  the  clock  striking  the  hour  of  noon  must  arrest  all  business — 
even  a  member  in  the  middle  of  his  speech.  Or,  if  the  tongue  of  the 
inanimate  instrument  should  fail  to  make  him  pause,  he  would  instantly 
be  called  to  order.  And  even  if  the  house  should  prefer  to  listen  still 
longer  to  the  speech,  any  one  member  might  compel  all  the  rest  to  at- 
t^id  to  the  order  of  the  day,  unless  the  rule  should  be  suspended  by  a 
solemn  vote.  The  experience  of  parliamentary  bodies  has  shown  that  it 
is  better  always  to  decide  such  matters  beforehand,  and  not  leave  them  to 
the  caprice  of  the  moment  Therefore  the  call  for  the  execution  of  the 
standing  rule  of  the  Assembly,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Elections,  was  in  order,  and  no  other  business  could  come  be- 
fore it:  it  crushed  every  thing  else,  and  especially  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland.  While  k  was  pending,  no  man,  not  even  the  Moderator 
hiraaelf,  had  a  right  to  propose  any  other  question.  And  if  another  had 
been  proposed,  the  members  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  their 
attention,  and  would  not  be  bound  by  a  vote  upon  it:  they  could  not  be 
in  possession  of  one,  while  another  was  before  them.  You  cannot  take 
the  sense  of  a  house  on  more  than  one  question  at  a  time.  Yet  during 
the  time  a  question  on  a  Commitee  of  Elections  waa  pending,  Mr.  Cleave- 
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land  and  his  frienda  proposed  half-a-dozen  others,  and  now  aay  that  they 
took  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  upon  them  all.  Well,  if  the  membera 
had  voted — every  one  of  them — the  Moderator  being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ceedin;;,  and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  subsisting  rules  of  the  house,  I 
maintain  that  the  decisioa  of  the  Moderator  would  have  been  right,  and 
the  whole  house  besides  in  the  wrong.  I  make  this  point  of  order,  on 
the  ground  of  the  standing  rule  of  the  Assembly,  aiKl  the  authority  of 
Hataell. 

So  (>r  as  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  is  concerned,  I  here  dismiss  the 
question  of  order.  I  have  greatly  deceived  myself,  if  I  have  not  demon- 
strated, that,  in  many  particulars  it  was  disorderly,  and  that  his  proceed- 
ing must  be  considered  as  the  mere  interference  of  an  unauthorized  indi- 
viduat.  I  now  propose  to  make  a  point  of  order  applicable  to  both  Cleave- 
land  and  his  colleagues.  If  I  can  establish  this  point  the  relators  must  be 
turned  out  of  court  Mr.  Cleaveland  made  his  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  Assembly 'had  refused  to  do  their 
duty.  Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Squier,  had  all  offered  resolutions 
previously  to  the  full  organization  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  refusing  to 
entertain  these  resolutions  they  say  the  officers  were  removed.  They 
proceeded  to  or^nize  the  Assembly,  because  Dr.  Elliott  had  declared 
certain  motions  out  of  order,  until  the  organization  had  been  completed. 
What  do  you  think,  gentlemen,  of  their  completing  the  organization  of 
their  Assembly  before  passing  the  motions?  They  dissolved  our  body, 
because  we  would  not  perform  a  certain  act,  which  they  said  was  essential 
to  our  existence;  yet  they  themselves  afterwards  neglect  its  performance. 
After  choosing  Dr.  Beman  chairman,  or  temporary  Moderator  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  Elliott,  they  proceed  to  elect  their  officers,  and  to  organize  the 
-  body,  and  then  adjourn.  Not  until  after  all  this  had  been  done,  were  Dr. 
Patton's  resolutions  introduced  and  passed  upon.  IVe  cannot  organize  an 
Assembly,  because  we  have  eTcluded  certain  resolutions  or  certain  per- 
sons; but  they  can  organize  themselves  before  admitting  these  same  per- 
sons or  resolutions.  They  declare  their  Assembly  organized;  then  it  is 
moved  that  they  adjourn,  and  the  motion  is  carried.  "  The  Moderator 
then,"  says  the  New-school  Minute, "  audibly  announced  that  the  General 
Assembly  was  so  adjourned,  and  gave  notice,  that  any  commissioners  who 
had  not  presented  their  commissions  should  do  so  at  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church." 

"The  Assembly  being  again  met  at  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Dr.  Fatton  again  offered  his  preamble  and  resolutions, 
as  follows,  which  were  unanimously  adopted." 

Remember  that  it  was  for  a  refusal  to  admit  these  resolutions,  that  our 
Moderator  and  clerks  were  turned  out  of  office,  and  the  Assembly  re* 
oi^anized  out  of  its  original  elements.  Remember  too,  that  the  delegates 
from  the  four  exscinded  Synods,  the  rejection  of  whom  was  complained 
of,  all  actually  voted  on  the  several  questions  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  Dr. 
Beman,  and  Dr.  Fisher,  and  that  after  every  one  of  these  questions  had 
been  finally  determined  a  resolution  was  passed  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  vote!  First,  our  opponents  afBrm,  that  the  Assembly  cannot  be 
organized  until  certain  names  are  added  to  the  roll,  and  on  this  account 
repudiate  our  organization;  then  they  organize  themselves,  proceed  to 
business,  and  afterwards  add  these  names  by  vote.     Is  not  this  blowing 
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hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  ?  Every  one  mast  start  back  from  the 
monatrosity  of  such  a  proceeding.  These  men,  after  completing  their  or- 
ganization, passed  upon  a  resolution  proposing  the  admission  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  four  Synods — the  very  thing  which  we  ourselves,  from  the 
beginning,  had  proposed  to  do:  we  had  never  refused  to  do  it 

Yes,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  they  censure  the  Moderator  of  our 
Assembly,  divest  him  of  his  dignity,  turn  out  our  clerks,  neck  and  heels, 
and  then,  by  their  own  vote,  show  that  the  commissioners,  because  of 
whose  rejection  by  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  they  proceeded  thus,  were 
not  entitled  to  their  seats  until  an  act  of  the  whole  Assembly  had  admit- 
ted them.  By  the  last  of  Dr.  Patton's  resolutions,  the  clerks — the  new 
clerks — are  directed  "  to  form  the  roll  of  the  General  Assembly  of  18S8, 
by  including  therein  the  names  of  all  commissioners  from  Presbyteries 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  not  omitting  the  commissioners 
from  the  several  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Utica, 
Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve."  In  virtue  of  this  act  of 
adoption,  came  in  these  rejected  members,  a  chance  to  pass  such  an  act 
not  having  been  given  to  us;  and,  wonderful  anomaly!  all  of  them  voted 
on  the  question  of  their  own  admission !  Such  are  the  difficultiea  to  wbick 
our  opponeols  are  driven. 


They  have  been  caught  in  their  own  trap — have  subverted  their  own 
principles.     I  leave  Mr.  Cleaveland  to  you,  gentlemen  6f  the  jury. 

I  now  take  up  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  organization  in 
1838.  I  have  not  as  yet  consumed  so  long  a  time  as  my  learned  friend 
did  in  his  exordium;  the  substance  of  our  argument,  however,  will  proba- 
bly occupy  as  much  space  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  other  side.  The 
first  remark  which  I  make  upon  the  organization  of  the  Assembly, 
OQ  the  17lh  of  May,  in  the  church  of  Ranstead  Court,  is  this:  If  the  im- 
pugned proceedings  of  1S37  were  valid,  and  can  be  vindicated,  then,  in 
tny  and  every  point  of  view,  the  Old-school  organization  of  1338  was 
correct  and  constitutional.  Farther,  supposing  the  acts  of  1837  as  un- 
constitutional  as  you  please,  atill  our  organization  in  1S3S,  either  with  or 
without  those  acts,  was  substantially  correct,  and  can  be  vindicated  in  a 
court  of  law.  By  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  1637,  the  commis- 
sioners from  four  Synods  were  stricken  from  the  roll,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per constituency.  By  a  solemn  act  of  that  body,  they  were  decided  and 
declared  to  be  no  part  or  parcel  of  it  Here  two  questions  arise,  and  let 
me  distinguish  between  them.  First,  was  the  original  act  of  exclusion 
invalid?  Next,  supposing  it  so,  what  was  the  duty  of  Che  Moderator  and 
clerks,  who  presided  over  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838? 
Both  these  questions  I  shall  examine,  beginning  with  the  last 

What  was  the  duty  of  those  elements  of  the  Assembly  of  1637,  which 
still  subsisted  in  18387  What  were  these  elements?  The  Moderator 
and  clerks,  who  were  the  only  surviving  relics  of  the  former  body.  'Who 
is  the  Moderator?  An  executive  ofBcer  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  necessary 
that  you  should  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  his  office.  His  dutie* 
are  prescribed  in  the  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  XIX. 
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"  The  Moderator  is  to  be  considered  as  possessing  by  delegation  from 
the  whole  body,  all  authority  necessary  for  the  preservation  c^ order;  for 
convening  and  adjourning  the  judicatory;  and  directiog  its  operations 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  He  is  to  propose  to  the  judicatory 
every  subject  of  deliberation  that  comes  before  them.  He  may  propose 
vfhat  appears  to  bim  the  most  regular  and  speedy  way  of  bringing  any 
business  to  issue.  He  shall  prevent  the  members  from  interrupting  each 
other;  and  require  them  in  speaking,  always  to  address  the  cbair.  He 
shall  prevent  a  speaker  from  deviating  from  the  subject,  and  from  unng 

Sirsonal  reflections.  He  shall  silence  those  who  refuse  to  obey  order, 
e  shall  prevent  members  who  attempt  to  leave  the  judicatory  without 
leave  obtained  from  him.  He  shall  at  a  proper  season,  when  the  de- 
liheratioDS  are  ended,  put  the  question  and  call  the  votes.  If  the  judin- 
tory  be  equally  dividoj  he  shall  possess  the  easting  vote.  If  he  be  not 
willing  to  decide  he  shall  put  thequestion  a  second  time;  and  if  the  jodi- 
catory  be  again  equally  divided,  and  he  decline  (o  give  bis  vote,  the 
question  shall  be  lost.  In  all  questions  he  shall  give  a  concise  and  clear 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  vote;  and  the  vote  being  taken,  lie  shall  de- 
clare how  the  question  is  decided.  And  he  shall  likewise  be  empowered 
on  any  extraordinary  emergency,  to  convene  the  Judicatory,  by  his  cir^ 
cular  letter,  before  the  ordinary  time  of  meeting. 

"  The  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  shall  be  chosen  from  year  to  year, 
or  at  every  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  as  the  Presbytery  may  think  b^t. 
The  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  cho- 
sen at  each  meeting  of  those  judicatories:  and  the  Moderator,  or  in  case 
of  his  absence,  aifiither  member  appointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  open  tjie 
next  meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  shall  hold  the  chair  till  a  new  Moden- 
to'r  be  chosen." 

You  perceive  from  this  the  general  nature  of  the  powers  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moderator.  He  is  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  Assembly,  and  is  the  only  channel  of  commtmication  between  indi- 
vidual members  and  the  house.  Ex  officio  he  has  neither  legislative  or 
judicial  powers.  He  is  not  entitled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  any 
thing  determined  upon  by  the  Assembly,  nor  of  its  constitutionality;  but 
must  enforce  whatever  the  house  orders:  as  to  him,  any  law  of  the  body, 
of  whatsoever  character  it  may  be,  is  obligatory.  All  executive  officers 
are  of  the  same  nature:  it  is  not  their  business  to  judge  of  the  legality 
of  measures  which  by  a  competent  authority  they  are  called  upon  to  exe- 
cute. Such  an  ofGcer  cannot  say,  "I  believe  this  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  shall  not  carry  it  into  effect." — Here  the  officers  of  1837, 
in  proceeding  according  to  the  requisitions  of  their  office,  to  organize  the 
Assembly  of  1S3S,  on  looking  into  the  minutes  of  the  former  year,  find 
there  an  act  of  the  body,  an  act  unrepealed,  commanding  them  to  exclude 
certain  persons  from  the  roll.  It  is  their  business  to  execute  this  law: 
they  must  leave  it  to  others — to  the  legislative  or  judicial  power — to  re- 
peal it,  or  declare  it  void  and  inoperative.  For  an  executive  officer  to 
judge  of  the  constitutiooality  of  an  act  is  a  gross  violation  of  power;  it 
IS  erecting  an  appellate  tribunal  utterly  unknown  to  the  law.  Admit 
that  the  act  of  1837  was  unjust,  were  the  Moderator  and  clerks  compe- 
tent so  to  pronounce  it?  They  and  it  were  emanations  from  the  same 
source.     Would  they  not  have  transcended  their  powers,  and  acted  dis- 
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orderly,  if  they  had  said,  "  We  wiH  perform  our  duty,  according  to  our 
own  understaodiDg  of  the  law  and  Conatitution  ?"  I  hold  that  they 
would  have  been  bound  to  execute  the  order,  though  persuaded  that  it 
was  uncooatitutioaal,  aud  to  refer  all  complaints  to  the  body  itself,  by 
which  alone  the  order  could  be  repealed.  Did  they  do  so  ?  They  stat*^ 
explicitly,  that  they  were  bound  by  the  law  so  long  as  it  remained  unre- 
p^ed,  and,  when  urged  to  insert  the  names  of  the  excluded  commission- 
ers in  the  rollj  answered,  that  the  rights  of  those  commissioners  must  be  ad- 
judged by  the  General  Assembly.  To  require  them  to  do  otherwise  was  to 
require  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  repealing  a  solemn  act  of  the 
Assembly.  They  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  only 
competent  tribunal,  that  which  alone  could,  and  which,  if  the  relators  are 
to  be  believed,  finally  did,  determine  the  question,  knowing  that  the  clerks 
eould  not.  They  repealed,  by  a  solemn  and  formal  vote  of  the  body,  the 
very  enactments  which  they  say  were  so  ttterly  void,  that  Mr.  Krebs 
should  have  disregarded  them. 

But  tl^^  exiecutive  officers  were  officers  of  the  new  body,  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  of  the  old  Assembly.  Their  duties  in  the  new  house  de- 
pended entirely  upon  what  had  been  done  in  the  old.  The  Assembly 
of  1837  propagated  that  of  1838,  by  providing  the  means  of  its  organi- 
zation. Fledges,  it  is  said,  had  been  exacted  from  the  clerks.  Now,  this 
is  immaterial  whether  true  or  false;  but  it  is,  besides,  not  true.  It  is  not 
BO  either  in  fact,  or  by  legal  intendment  .The  difficulty  here  is  in  the 
manner  of  using  the  English  language,  the  words  being  susceptible  of 
two  meanings.  Our  opponent  say,  that  pledges  were  exacted  and  given: 
we,  that  they  were  exacted,  but  refused.  These  officers  replied,  "  We 
will  give  no  such  pledge;  but  we  will  take  occasion  to  say  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  our  duty."  This  was  altogether  a  different  thing  from  that 
charged  by  the  other  side.  Sx  mero  motu  they  declared  what  they  in- 
tended to  do.  The  rejection  therefore  of  the  commissioners  was  the 
result,  not  of  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution,  proposing  the  exaction  of  a 
pledge,  but  of  their  own  conclusion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  into 
effect  the  disowning  acts  of  1837.  They  wei-e  entirely  independent  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  excepting  as  it  was  an  authority  on  which  they 
relied. 

Now,  gentlemen,  admitting  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  how 
clear  is  it,  Ihat  a  mere  executive  officer,  entrusted  with  ils  execution,  must 
consider  it  a  solemn  act  of  a  competent  legislative  or  judicial  authority? 
The  clerks  referred  the  question  to  the  house  for  decision,  and  they  were 
right  in  so  referring  it.  According  to  the  rules  which  have  been  read, 
the  clerks  first  decide  whether  each  commissioner  is  entitled  to  his  seat, 
and  in  this  case  they  decided  that  certain  commissioners  were  not  The 
executive  tribunal  adjudges  that  these  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  rstl:  who 
then,  can  admit  them  ?  The  house,  and  the  bouae  only.  At  what  period  ? 
Before  the  organization  is  complete  P  The  clerks  having  rejected  them, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  question  should  come  before  the  Assembly, 
and  by  a  standing  rule  of  that  body^the  matter  must  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  Elections,  appointed  by  the  bouse,  that  is,  by  those  mem- 
bers whose  seats  were  undisputed,  who  had  been  admitted  by  the  clerks. 
The  clerks  having  made  their  report,  the  first  business  in  order,  is  ti)e  ap- 
poiBtment  of  this  committee,  to  which  are  sent  all  doubtful  and  disputnil 
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cues.  The  clerks  had  a  right  to  decide,  when  the  question  was  within 
their  jurisdiction:  they  must  decide  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and 
the  reasoDS  of  their  decision  are  not  open  to  inyeatigation.  God  forbid, 
that  tliia  or  any  other  civil  court  should  entertain  an  appeal  from  an  eccle- 
siastical body,  in  regard  to  a  matter  confeaaedly  within  the  powers  of  the 
latter!  Once  establish  that  the  clerks  had  the  jurisdiction,  and  with  their 
reasons  you  cannot  meddle.  Else  you  make  the  ciril  courts  appelate  tri- 
bunals from  the  ecclesiastical — a  most  anomalous  result,  to  which  none  of 
us  is  prepared  to  submit.  Whether  the  clerks  did  right  or  wrong,  is  not 
to  be  decided  here.  Their  judgment  was  absolute,  until  the  matter  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  they  had  reported,  and  on 
such  report  the  question  had  been  proposed  to  the  Assembly.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  could  the  subject  come  before  that  body.  This  course  was 
open  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  sidej  they  knew  that  in  this  way  they 
could  bring  the  matter  before  the  house;  and  if,  by  a  solemn  decision,  the 
house  had  decided  to  abide  by  the  acts  of  1837;  if  the  subject  had  been 
fiiirly  met,  and  the  commissioners  had  still  been  excluded,  then  pie  very 
question  which  they  now  desire  to  present,  would  have  arisen. 

When  might  this  proceeding  have  taken  place  ?  Not  until  the  roll  had 
been  completed.  If  the  mode  and  manner  which  I  have  explained  be 
conceded  to  us,  then  the  question  of  time  is  immaterial.  Still  I  put  the 
esse  upon  that  ground  also.  The  proper  time  for  the  Assembly  to  act 
upon  the  re|ect«l  commissiq^is  was  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Elections:  before  this  the  organization  was  but  inchoate.  The  Assembly 
sits  during  the  proeess  of  its  oi^nisation  by  the  act,  and  under  the  offi- 
cers of  the  precedtng  Assembly.  First,  it  is  constituted  with  prayer,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  business  of  forming  its  rolL  When  is  it  prepared 
for  all  other  business?  The  conatitutian  of  the  body  is  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess, and  not  identical  with  its  organization.  The  case  is  this:  the 
Moderator  offers  a  prayer,  and  then  in  the  usual  form  declares  the  As- 
sembly conatituttd:  afterwards  he  proceeds  to  organite  the  house;  and 
until  this  was  effected  Uiere  was  no  bouse  by  which  any  name  could  be 
added  to  the  roll.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  wait  far  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  body.  Who  were  the  Assembly  at  the  time  of  their 
application  ?  All  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in  whose  presence  the 
constituting  prayer  had  been  offered?  This  is  absurd.  All  who  fire- 
tended  to  be  members  ?  No,  certainly  not  Those  whom  the  clerks  had 
rejected  in  the  initiatory  proceeding  formed  no  part  of  the  body.  It  was 
composed  of  the  members  whose  rights  vt'ere  undisputed,  and  all  such  that 
were  present  must  have  been  admitted  to  their  seats  before  the  organiza- 
tion could  be  complete,  or  the  house  could  perform  any  valid  act.  If  but 
fourteen  commissioners  with  regular  commissions  were  present,  they,  ex 
neetasitate  rei,  constituted  the  nouae,  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  prelimi- 
nsry  l^islative  existence.  They  were  the  only  persons  to  whom  a  ques- 
tion could  be  put.  If  then,  the  application  ofihe  rejected  commissioners 
was  made  to  ail  those  present  who  claimed  a  right  to  seats,  it  was  made 
to  some  who  were  not  entitled  to  f  ote  upon  it.  Such  claims  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  undisputed  members.  How  monstrous,  that  on  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  validity  of  a  commisrion,  the  commissioner  himself 
who  demands  a  place  should  give  his  vote! 

There  is  another  fact  which  should  here  be  noticed.    The  proceedings 
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of  the  Moderator  xra  supposed  to  hare  vitiated  the  organization  of  1838, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  our  opponents  were  entitled  to  do  what  they  did. 
But  the  Moderator  is  not  the  house.  Dr.  Elliott,  indeed,  was  but  the 
Moderab)r  of  the  Asaembly  of  1S37,  continued  in  office  by  that  body  to 
preside  in  the  inchoate  oi^nization  of  ISSS.  The  house  then  were  not 
responsible  for  his  acts,  and  should  not  have  been  punished  for  tbem,  un- 
less they  sustained  him;  and  that  they  did  has  not  been  proved.  Was 
any  question  put  to  the  house?  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision 
of  the  Moderator,  that  a  motion  was  out  of  order  at  that  time,  and  the  ap- 
peal was  declared  out  of  order.  Now  are  we  to  take  for  |;ranted  that  the 
house  sustained  him  in  his  decision?  The  opposite  party  must  contend 
that  we  did;  or  else  why  did  they  consider  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sembly, so  far  as  it  had  fi;one,  entirely  void,  and  proceed  themselves  to 
re-organize  it  from  its  original  elements?  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  another  part  of  their  case,  to  maintain  that  we  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  Moderator's  judgment  For  one  set  of  purposes  they  must  establish 
one  ground,  and  for  another  set,  a  ground  entirely  opposite.  Both  pro- 
positions they  must  demonstrate.  In  what  endless  mazes  does  cunning 
usually  involve  itself! 

Let  me  explain  this  matter  more  fully.  They  say  that  the  Moderator 
acted  badly,  and  that  they  turned  him  out  of  office  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct Then  as  they  left  us  behind,  and  disregarded  our  partial  orga- 
nization, they  must  assume  that  we  had  sustained  him  in  wrong  doing. 
We  had  no  opportunity  given  us  of  acting  at  all  in  the  matter.  But,  say 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  you  acquiesced  in  his  refusal  to  put  the 
appeal.  What  question  is  before  a  house  when  an  appeal  is  taken?  The 
question  whether  the  decision  of  the  presidini;  officer  shall  be  sustained. 
Was  this  proposed  to  the  house?  Did  Mr.  Cleaveland  venture  to  say, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  Moderator  has  refused  to  do  his  duty ;  therefore,  I  put 
it  to  you,  will  you  sustain  hint?"  In  this  there  plight  have  been  some 
appearance  of  wild  justice.  But  he  did  not  put  any  such  question,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  Moderator's  misconduct. 
He  was,  besides,  not  our  Moderator:  why  should  we  be  responsible  for 
htm?  A  dispute  arose  between  him  and  a  member,  and  the  latter  was 
checkmated;  but  bow  did  the  house,  or  how  could  it,  interfere?  There 
cannot  be  any  acquiescence  in  this  case  by  legal  intendment  The  que»- 
tion  which  I  have  mentioned  was  the  only  one  tbat  could  hare  been  put, 
even  it,  ex  necessitate  rd,  any  body  else  than  the  presiding  officer  could 
have  put  it  But  farther,  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  a  person  was  jus- 
tified to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands;  it  was  not  a  case  unprovided 
for  by  parliamentary  rules.  The  refusal  of  the  speaker  of  a  parliamentary 
body,  to  put  the  question  on  an  appeal,  if  he  is  wrong,  is  a  breach  of  the 
tnembeHs  privilege;  and  a  question  of  privilege  immediately  rises  and 
supersedes  every  thing  else.  The  member  may  say,  "J  stand  upon  a 
question  of  privilege;  1  move  that  the  speaker  be  impeached;  that  the 
serjeant-at-arms  take  him  into  custody,  and  we  proceed  to  try  him;  and 
that  the  clerk  be  put  in  his  place."  He  may  be  deposed  first,  and  after- 
wards, if  the  body  is  authorized  to  inflict  such  penalties,  may  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.  But  when  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  the  refusal  of  an  execu- 
tive officer  to  perform  his  duties,  endowed  the  person  aggriered  with  ex- 
ecutive powers?     If  a  sherifi'  refuse  to  execute  the  process  of  the  court, 
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are  you  therefore  at  liberty  to  execute  it  yourself?  If  the  Preudeot  of 
the  ITnited  States  refuse  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  his  office,  do  you 
thereby  become  President  of  the  Uoited  States?  Or  because  the  speaker 
of  a  house  is  recreant  to  his  trust,  does  that  endow  you  with  the  ({ualifica- 
tionsof  a  speaker?  He  may  be  prosecuted  and  degraded,  and  then  you 
may  bring  the  question,  which  he  had  refuted  to  put,  before  the  hoitae. 
This  was  decided  two  centuries  ago  in  the  British  Parlianient.  S  Hint- 
aell.  175,  fi.  5  Grey,  133.  Sulhertand'a  Man.  95.  Thus  the  law 
provides  a  remedy  for  the  misconduct  of  a  presiding  officer,  without  e 
rerolution,  without  force  and  violence — ultima  ratio  regum.  AH  the 
proeeediof^  of  the  apeaker  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  house, 
but  cannot  be  brought  before  the  body,  until  he  has  first  been  impeached. 

I  DOW  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstances  that  show 
each  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New-school  party  to  have  been  out  of 
order,  and  not  capable  of  bindinfc  any  body.  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
their  own  minutes.  First  Dr.  Fatton  made  a  motion;  and  you  perceive, 
gentlemen,  that  all  these  things  were  done  upon  advisement.  The  drama 
had  been  written  out,  the  various  characters  cast — each  was  in  his  place, 
and  anxiously  seeking  a  hole  into  which  he  might  thrust  himself.  "  After 
the  be^iediction,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly  took  the  chair  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

'>  The  Rev.  William  Petton,  D.  D.,  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  then  rose  and  asked  leave  to  o£fer  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions." The  benediction  had  scarcely  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  Mod^ 
rator,  before  the  farce  commenced,  by  Dr.  Patton's  presenting  his  pream- 
ble  and  resolutions.  To  whom,  or  to  what,  did  he  present  them,  and  for 
what  purpose?  Certainly,  at  that  timcj  before  the  roll  had  been  reported 
by  the  elerki,  there  was  no  house  in  existence,  unless  it  consisted  of  all 
present — the  men,  women,  and  children  collected  in  the  church.  To 
this  mixed  multitude  then  the  Rev.  William  Patton,  D.  D.  addressed  his 
preamble  and  resolutions.  "  The  Moderator  declared  him  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  read."  He  said  that  the  first  bu- 
■iae«B— that  which  superseded  every  thing  elae — was  the  report  of  the 
clerks;  that  all  this  rigmarole  of  Dr.  Patton's  was  out  of  order,  was  pre- 
mature, as  there  was  no  house  to  put  any  question  to.  Dr.  Patton  appealed 
from  the  decision.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Mode- 
rator was  unexpected,  and  disarranged  their  plan  of  operation.  Dr.  Patton 
and  his  friends  knew  full  well  that  if  the  resolutions  offered  had  been  put, 
the  decision  would  have  been  against  them,  and  to  meet  that  atate  of 
things,  tiiey  had  shaped  their  course.  The  Moderator  declared  the  appeal 
also  out  of  order,  "  and  refuaed  to  put  it,  and  directed  the  clerk  to  make 
hi*  report  upon  the  roll.  Dr.  Patton  then  declared  to  the  Moderator, 
that  the  paper  he  wished  read  had  relation  to  forming  the  roll.  The 
Moderator  then  stated  that  he  was  out  of  order  as  the  clerk  was  on  the 
floor;  whereupon  the  Moderator  was  reminded  by  Dr.  Patton  that  he  had 
the  floor  before  the  clerk.  Yet  by  law  the  clerk  was  the  person  first 
entitled  to  the  floor,  and  the  next  buainess  after  his  report,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  Dr.  Patton  was  eodeavoaring 
to  trample  upon  all  law  and  order;  to  embarrass  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion; to  force  the  Assembly  to  vote  upon  a  disorderly  resolution.  He 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules,  and  being  reminded  of  this,  wae 
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iDituitly  struck  dumb,  and  took  his  seat;  so  obvious  was  it  that  the  clerk's 
report  upon  the  roll  was  absolutely  aecesaary  to  the  very  existence  of  an 
Asaemhly.     There  was  an  end  of  Dr.  Fatton. 

Dr.  Mason's  part  came  next.  "  Thereupon  the  Rev.  Erksine  Mason, 
D.  D.  from  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  rose  and  offered  the  foU 
lowing;  resolution: 

"  Retnlved,  That  the  roll  be  now  completed  by  adding  the  names  of 
■11  commissioners  now  present  from  the  several  Presbyteries  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synods  of  Uttca,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Re- 
•erve.'* 

Was  this  a  response  to  the  previous  call  of  the  Moderator,  in  whatever 
aense  you  may  understand  that  call  7  If  it  was  a  call  for  commissions  not 
presented,  then  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Mason's  motion  was  not  a  response. 
If  for  commissions  that  had  not  been  enrolled,  still  it  was  evident  that  it 
contemplated  cases  of  an  entirely  difierent  kind  from  those  embraced  in  - 
that  motion.  The  call,  no  matter  in  what  words  made,  was  clearly  for 
commissions  to  be  presented  to  the  clerks,  and  by  them,  if  regular,  en- 
rolled; while  Dr.  Patton  offered  a  formal  resolution,  that  certain  commis- 
sioners  who  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  clerks,  should  be  added  to 
the  roll— a  resolution  entirely  unprecedented  and  disorderly.  The  Mo- 
derator called  for  business  which  the  executive  ofGcers  were  to  transact: 
Dr.  Mason's  application  was  to  the  legislative  power — it  was  no  response 
to  the  call.  These  executive  officers^the  clerks — were  to  receive  all 
commissions  presented  in  obedience  to  it,  and  on  presentation  they  were 
to  be  enrolled  or  rejected  by  them.  If  rejected,  they  were  to  go  to  the 
Committee  of  Elections.  Knowing  all  thia,  Dr.  Mason,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  house;  not  to  that  committee — not  to  the  tribunial 
established  by  the  Assembly.  Superseding  the  Committee  of  Elections, 
he  applied  primarily  to  the  house  itself.     He  was  clearly  out  of  order. 

The  object  of  the  Moderator  was  to  form  the  roll,  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  were  entitled  to  vote:  the  object  of  this  proceeding  to  supersede  the 
decision  already  given,  and  bestow  a  vote  upon  all  who  chose  to  claim  the 
right  of  membership.  It  was  an  appeal  by  the  rejected  commissioners  to 
.  themselves.  Dr.  Mason  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  Synods, 
^ould  ait  in  judgment  on  their  own  case— should  vote  upon  the  question 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  vote. 

He  did  not  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  standing  regulation  of  the  house, 
in  regard  to  the  Committee  of  Elections.  It  may  be  that  two-thirds  were 
necessary  to  carry  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  that  regulation,  while  he  de- 
sired to  take  away  the  decision  on  the  disputed  seats  from  the  committee, 
by  a  naked  vote  of  the  Assembly. 

I  now  direct  your  attention  to  Mr.  Squier,  who  also  played  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  drama.  "  The  Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier,  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Geneva,  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  chair,  stating  that  he  had  a 
commission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  &c."  We  can  despatch  him 
in  v&y  short  order.  Mr.  Squier  was  one  of  the  rejected  com  miss!  oners, 
and  without  any  pretext  of  membership  whatever,  or  any  prima  fade 
claim  to  a  seat,  presumed  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  Assembly.  I  might, 
with  as  much  propriety,  do  the  same  in  any  body  under  heaven.  The 
only  tribunal  before  which  his  case  had  come,  had  decided  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  a  seat     Yet  he  undertook  to  make  a  speech  and  a  motion — 
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I  moft  onprecedented  undertaking,  for  one,  who,  m  ta  froai  bnoE  known 
u  a  member,  wu  most  notoriouily  not  w!  It  bespeaks  tbe  disorderij' 
Dslure  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The  thing  was  abaolutely  lodicroaa  aod 
abfurd.  There  waa  not  a  woman  or  child  in  the  whole  aasembbge,  that 
bad  not  just  as  good  a  ri^t  to  deliver  a  qieec^  as  had  Mr.  Squier.  He 
was  disposed  to  make  a  very  early  display  of  his  abilities  as  a  speaker. 
He  was  out  of  order  by  his  own  showing.  He  knew,  not  only  that  he 
was  not  a  member,  but  that  until  the  Committee  of  Elections  bad  decided 
him  to  be  such,  he  had  no  right  to  open  his  mouth.  Besides,  there  waa 
asyet  no  Assembly  to  whom  he  could  put  a  motion.  To  whom  did  be 
ofier  his  resolution  ?  The  roll  was  not  yet  complete.  He  offered  it,  then, 
to  all  preaent,  himaelf  among  the  rest  It  was  a  solecism  in  terms,  and 
«  conmsion  of  ideas,  for  bim  to  make  such  a  motion,  not  being  a  recog- 
niaed  member. 

Another  matter  occurs  to  me,  in  connexion  with  this  proceeding  of 
Mr.  Squier's.  He  declared  that  bis  commission  had  been  presented  lo 
the  clerks,  and  rejected;  and  in  the  same  breath  showed,  that  a  General 
Assembly  had  decided  that  he  was  not  a  member.  In  the  face  then  of 
both  executive  and  legislative  decisions,  he  claimed  to  be  a  member,  en- 
titled to  make  a  motion.  The  Moderator  said  to  him,  **  We  do  not  know 
you,  sir."  Could  any  reply  have  been  more  aimple  and  appropriate? 
•*  The  Assembly  does  not  know  or  recognise  you :  you  are  not  a  member, 
by  your  own  ahowing."  No  answer  could  have  been  more  correct. 
"We  do  not  know  you,"  included  every  thing  that  suited  the  case.  Yet 
the  learned  counsel  has  thought  it  his  duty,  on  account  of  this  simple 
declaration,  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  Dr.  Elliott,  which  you  must  think 
strange — which  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  inappropriate  and  gratuiton& 
He  has  allowed  himself  to  accuse  that  reverend  gentleman  of  pretending 
to  hurl  terrible  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Squier,  and  decide  upon  his 
eternal  destiny.  To  assert,  that  his  heart  boiled  over  with  malevolent 
passions;  that  he  presumed  to  usurp  the  province  of  our  last  Great  Judge, 
and  in  the  bitter  malignancy  of  his  spirit,  to  send  a  fellow  creature  to 
eternal  damnaiion.  Is  it  not  pushing  the  thing  a  little  too  far,  to  impute 
to  him  a  denunciation  of  so  awful  a  character?  He  had  no  such  inten- 
tion: the  imputation  is  groundleas.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  anathema 
of  that  awful  text.  The  supposition  that  in  the  excitement  of  feeling — 
the  boiling  tempest  of  passion,  he  uttered  words,  intended  to  bear  so 
dreadful  an  import,  betrays  the  niorbid  imngination  of  our  opponents. 
They  are  ready  to  suppose  every  thing  diabolical  in  our  conduct — I  will 
not  say  by  reflection  from  their  own  bosoms,  but  from  the  excited  condi- 
tion of  their  fancies.  Is  it  not  a  high  proof  of  an  excited  and  morbid 
imagination,  that  they  can  ascribe  to  Dr.  Elliott  this  damnatory  denunci- 
ation ?  He  repels  the  impuution  with  pious  scorn  and  horror!  But  it 
is  of  a  piece  with  other  things;  with  the  picture  which  they  have  drawn 
of  the  Old-school  party,  sitting  in  solemn  conclave,  tremulously  expecting 
the  spproach  of  an  adversary;  with  their  taking  advice  of  lawyers,  and 
under  legal  direction  concocting  their  minutes,  as  if  fearing  all  sorts  of 
strange  occurrences.  In  the  heat  of  their  distempered  minds,  they  see  in 
every  man  a  lawyer,  and  in  every  word  a  quirk  or  quibble.  Intending 
to  spread  a  snare  themselves,  they  walk  very  cautiously,  lest  they  shonin 
be  nrst  entrapped.    Well,  this  feeling  they  have  imparted  to  the  learned 
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eounse!,  in  giving  him  instructions:  that  it  originated  in  his  own  mind,  is 
not  to  be  conceived, 

Dr.  Mason  has  manifested  the  same  irild  and  creative  imagination.  He 
tells  us  that  he  copied  his  roll  from  that  read  by  Mr.  Krebs,  and  from  the 
newspapers.  "How  did  you  do  this?  "Why,  I  did  it."  "Did  you 
aee  Mr.  Krebs'  list?"  "No."  "Did  you  see  the  commissions?" 
"  No — I  will  tell  you  how  I  did  it.  I  heard  Mr.  Krebs  read  over  the 
roll,  and  I  wrote  down  some  of  the  names."  "  Well,  did  you  make  out 
the  whole  of  your  roll  from  hia  reading?"  "I  only  corrected  it." 
"Where  did  you  get  your  original  list?"  "I  got  that  from  the  news- 
papers, and  as  Mr.  Krebs  read,  I  corrected  it,  putting  in  or  striking  out 
names  as  was  necessary."  Here  was  a  most  violent  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation. He  had  also  a  roll  which  Mr.  Krebs  had  not:  and  this  was  on  a 
separate  paper.  That  he  got  from  some  other  source;  and  these  were  the 
rolls  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  when  he  acted  as  clerk,  standing  in  the 
aisie,  like  Dr.  Beman,  the  chairman,  who  stood  up  in  his  imaginary  chair, 
"Had  you  any  paper,  pens,  or  ink?"  "No,  but  for  all  that  I  was  a 
clerk."  "  Well,  how  did  you  make  up  your  roll  out  of  the  two  lists  ?" 
"Why  I  considered  the  two  as  one,  and  so  considered  the  roll  formed." 
The  New-school  roll  then  was  formed  by  an  act  of  consideration,  an  effort 
of  the  imagination;  may  it  please  your  Honour,  by  an  intendment  of 
law.  I  don't  object,  however,  to  the  gentleman's  having  any  thing,  or  all 
things  in  his  imagination,  even  as  he  had  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  too,  discovers  a  most  potent  fancy.  He  is  an  ardent  party 
man,  and  extremely  zealous  in  this  controversy.  Well,  he  comes  to  the 
church  in  Ranstead  Court,  and  essays  to  pass  through  the  session-room. 
As,  labouring  under  terrible  excitement,  he  passes  by  the  place  where 
tlje  clerks  are  sitting,  instantly  he  begins  (o  amagine  that  they  have  some 
mysterious  purpose,  are  engaged  in  some  diabolical  machinations.  They 
have  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  hold  frequent  consultations.  "What  a 
horrible  conspiracy  is  here!  Let  me  only  catch  a  word,  and  I'll  blow 
them  all  up."  Hear  the  awful  sounds!  Dr.  McDowell  says  to  Mr.  Krebs, 
"Lock  that  door!"  What  an  awful  conspiracy!  Bars,  and  bolts,  and 
dungeons,  crowd  upon  his  imagination.  "  Lock  that  door!"  The  words 
have  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind:  they  are  always  present 
to  him  waking  and  sleeping.  He  is  called  into  this  court,  and  they  burst 
from  his  quivering  lips — "  I  heard^him  say, '  Lock  that  door!' "  What 
infernal  images  must  be  ever  running  riot  through  his  brain — what 

HjdrRs,  and  Gvtgoaa,  and  chimenu  dit« ! 
when  to  such  an  act  as  the  locking  of  that  door,  he  could  attribute 
enough  importance  to  have  conned  over  the  words — learned  them  by  rote, 
in  order  to  cast  them  into  our  teeth.  What  frightful  fancies  would  have 
possessed  his  mind,  if  Dr.  McDowell  had  leaned  over  the  table,  a::d  whis- 
pered, "Brother  Krebs,  will  you  lend  me  your  knife?"  In  horror  he  had 
fled  from  the  house.  He  would  not  have  been  seen  again  in  that  Assem- 
bly. I  doubt  not  that  by  this  time  his  amagination  would  have  been  so 
fearfully  excited,  that  he  would  have  expected  to  see  a  bowie  knife,  at 
least  nineteen  inches  long! 

Gentlemen,  there  are  other  points  on  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words.     I  would  leave  them  to  the  learned  counsel  who  is  to  fol- 
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low,  if  I  did  not  Teel  that  the  duty  I  have  aBsumed  requires  something 
more  at  my  hands.     If  you  will  grant  me  farther  indulgence,  I  will  touch 
upon  the  remaining  points  to-morrow  morning. 
Court  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  Mabch  20th— 10  o'clock. 
May  it  please  your  Honour — Gentlemen  o/ihe  Jury— I  take  it  that^ 
in  every  organized  assembly,  however  constituted,  independently  of  its 
own  special  rules,  and  of  general  parliamentary  law,  there  are  always 
certain  causes  existing  externally,  which  from  the  general  nature  of  things, 
must  operate  as  strongly  as  any  actual  regulations.  In  other  words,  there 
arc  circumstances,  which,  independently  of  all  rules,  from  their  own  na- 
ture, control  a  body,  though  no  reference  may  be  had  to  their  existence. 
In  examining,  then,  into  the  acts  of  any  organized  body,  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  they  have  been  according  to  law,  it  is  essential  to 
inquire,  whether,  at  the  crisis  contemplated,  there  did  not  exist  circum- 
stances rendering  it  impossible  to  establish  any  plan  of  action.  Where 
there  is  a  moral  or  physical  disability,  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  body  to  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  of  incapacity  to  arrive  at  any  valid 
result  To  illustrate  this  position:  a  man  may  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  his  country  da  thus  and  thus,  supposing  his  organization,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  complete.  But  if  circumstances  exist,  without,  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  his  accustomed  powers,  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
predicated  of  him.  If  he  receive  a  blow  upon  the  head,  which  renders 
him  senseless,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  him  as  an 
organized  being.  So  there  may  be  circumstances  aSecting  an  assembly 
of  men,  which  prevent  all  regular  organic  action,  and  produce  either 
temporary  incapacity  or  dissolution.  Well,  in  this  case,  what  aspect  did 
the  Assembly  of  1S38  present,  considered  as  an  organized  house — a  cor- 
porate body,  if  you  will  permit  the  expression:  what  was  its  condition? 
Under  the  direction  of  the  testimony,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  at  the 
time  of  these  proceedings,  it  was  rendered  physically  incapable  of  corpo- 
rate action;  that  it  had  received  a  blow  upon  its  sensorium,  which  had 
deprived  it  of  its  senses.  Once  admit  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  physically  incapacitated  for  regular  action,  and  you  divest  them  of 
all  accountability  to  law;  they  cannot  ne  held  bound  by  any  legal  intend- 
ment. Unquestionably  the  body  would  have  been  dissolved  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  foreign  body,  violently  separating  its  members,  and  by  force 
taking  possession  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Unquestionably,  on  the  I8th 
Brumaire,  when  the  troops  of  Napoleon  entered  the  hall  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  silenced  the  members,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove 
them  from  the  house,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved.  The  members  were 
overawed,  subjected  to  duress;  it  was  impossible  to  speak,  and  speaking 
was  necessary  to  legislative  action;  impossible  to  hear,  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  deliberative  body  could  not  perform  its  functions 
in  the  midst  of  a  cannonade,  or  while  a  drum  was  beating  in  their  hall. 
By  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  these  circumstances,  all  attempts  to 
proceed  with  business  would  be  fruitless,  and  any  thing  done  invalid. 
The  body  would  be  dissolved,  or  at  least  stunned  and  lifdess. 
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Now,  it  is  proved,  that  in  the  present  case,  the  Assembly  was  physi- 
ealiy  incBpable  of  judging  of  any  matter  brought  before  it;  and.  there- 
fore, I  say  it  was  released  from  all  obligation,  and  cannot  be  bound  by 
any  intendment  of  law.  Am  I  asked,  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  With 
assiduity  we  hare  collected  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  present  in 
the  Assembly,  as  members  of  that  body,  and  all  these  gentlemen  have 
told  you  that  they  did  not  hear  the  question  on  which  the  whole  case 
tnrDs;  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  it,  by  reason  of  the  noise  made  br 
the  New-school,  aggravated,  if  you  please,  by  the  noise  of  the  Old-school. 
Take  it  for  granteid  that  both  parties  were  guilty  of  indecent  violence: 
and  Ibat  the  disturbance  created  by  the  two  combined  prevented  the 
question  from  being  heard.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  or  al},  a 
portion,  or  the  whole  body  make  the  noise.  If  the  whole  Assembly  par- 
ticipated, if  the  whole  was  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  impossible  to  act, 
for  the  moment  it  was  dissolved;  and  ipso  facto,  BVWy  thing  done  was 
void.  During  Uiis  time  of  outrage  and  disorder,  the  body  was  in  such  a 
state  that  it  was  impossible  for  business  to  be  properly  perfected.  If  the 
whole  body  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  did  not  hear  what  was  proposed,  this 
released  them  from  all  liability  on  account  of  it.  If  In  consequence  pf 
uproar  and  riot  it  was  imposaible  for  all  to  hear,  the  proceedings  were  as 
void,  as  if  conducted  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  gallery,  or  by  persons 
speaking  below  their  breath.  The  fact  that  we  heard  muat  nrst  be 
proved,  before  we  can  be  hound.  We  have  anxiously  and  industriously 
collected  witnesses,  and  asked  them  all  distinctly,  "Did  you  hear  these 
questions  put?"  "No."  "Did  you  hear  them  reversed?"  **No." 
"Did  you  know  what  was  done?"  "No,  I  did  not  until  the  next  morn- 
ing." Not  a  single  one  of  them  has  sworn  that  he  heard  these  questions. 
Now,  we  have  examined  from  twenty  to  thirty  who  were  members  of 
the  Assembly — as  many  of  the  Old-school  party  as  we  could  get,  and  we 
made  proclamation  for  more  of  them.  Are  we  asked  to  call  up  persons 
of  the  other  party  and  examine  them?  We  are  not  bound  to  do  so. 
The  question  is  whether  we  heard,  ft^e  are  the  persons  to  he  made  lia- 
ble; and  when  all  of  ua  have  been  called  upon,  and  have  sworn,  that 
there  was  such  an  uproar  it  was  impossible  for  the  Assembly  to  act;  that 
we  did  not  know  what  was  done  until  the  next  day,  excepting  that  the 
other  party  had  adjourned,  and  even  this,  not  until  it  was  proclaimed  by 
a  public  crier,  the  question  is  conclusively  settled.  Here  was  the  intei^ 
position  of  a  physical  fact  which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  participate 
in  any  proceeding.  Will  your  Honour  say,  that  notwithstanding  this, 
the  question  being  put,  we  were  bound  to  hear,  although  it  was  by  their 
own  act  that  we  were  prevented  from  hearing? 

It  is  contended  on  the  other  side  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  di»- 
erepancy  in  this  part  of  the  evidence,  between  our  witnesses  and  Uieirs. 
All  ours  swear  that  they  could  not  hear,  and  alt  theirs,  excepting  one  or 
two,  that  they  could,  and  even  could  hear  distinctly.  Now  one  positive 
witness,  is  worth  a  thousand  negative,  says  the  learned  counsel.  This 
principle  is  correct,  but  here  is  misapplied.  Either  that  we  did,  or  did 
not  hear,  is  a  poaitive  fact.  Can  any  body  but  myself  answer,  whether  I 
did  or  did  nnt?  All  the  persons  examined  have  been  competent  wit- 
neaaea,  and  there  are,  I  think,  about  thirty  of  ours  against  twenty  of 
tbdra.  Then  U  an  apparent,  I  will  not  deny  that  there  ia  a  real  contra- 
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diction;  Tor  one  party  swears  that  all  the  motions  were  made,  and  the 
questions  put  and  reversed,  audibly,  and  distinclly;  the  other  that  they 
did  not  hear  them.  Now,  perhaps  the  former  mean,  that  they  were  made 
and  put  audibly,  to  a  person  whose  ear  was  in  close  contact  with  the 
speakers,  not  audibly  to  all  who  were  in  the  house.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  exigency  was  that  they  should  be  audible  to  us;  we  swear 
that  they  were  not,  and  no  one  can  swear  to  the  contrary.  We  prove 
this  by  positive  witnesses,  and  by  witnesses  who  have  not  been,  aud  can- 
not be  contradicted.  The  other  side  may  swear  until  doomsday,  and 
they  cannot  disprove  such  testimony. 

The  learned  counsel  has  referred  you  to  raebphysical  princijil^  to 
strengthen  his  argument  on  this  head.  He  has  told  us  that  t^'ear  does 
not  mark  sounds,  to  which  it  is  accustomed;  that  these  wep?  too  familiar 
to  sirike  forcibly  at  the  moment.  The  sounds  which  echoed  through 
that  church  were  wonted  and  familiarl  This  scene  so  orderly,  these 
transactions  so  exactly  in  the  common  routine  of  business,  as  not  to 
arouse  the  attention!  My  learned  friend  would  have  you  believe  that  it 
was  all  some  twice-told  tala  Why,  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  scene 
that  perhaps  those  walls  had  ever  witnessed.  Every  person  in  the  house 
was  aroused,  and  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  excitement.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  any  one  should  not  listen  with  anxiety  to  each  sound  that  is- 
sued from  that  tumultuous  body.  My  friend  told  you,  that  during  his 
speech,  you  had  not  perhaps  once  marked  the  striking  of  the  clock  above 
us.  There  was  a  much  better  reason  for  that,  than  that  the  sound  had 
grown  iamiliar.  Even  a  stranger  would  scarce  have  taken  any  note  of 
time,  though  speaking  with  an  tongue  of  Iron.  Mr.  Meredith  prevented 
us  from  hearing  just  as  his  clients  bad  done  before;  else  we  should  have 
heard. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  perhaps  the  apparent  discrepancy  may  be 
reconciled,  consistently  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides;  and  I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  every  pos- 
sible means  of  doing  this.  It  may  be  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  New- 
school  had  heard  what  was  intended,  and  were  all  on  the  alert.  The 
plan  of  proceeding  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  and  knowing  just  what 
was  to  happen,  they  caught  the  slightest  intonations  of  voice.  Or,  per- 
sons possessed  of  imaginations  much  less  active  than  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen have  manifested,  from  expecting  that  certain  things  would  take 
place,  may  have  taken  for  granted  that  they  did  take  place,  and  now  fan- 
cy that  they  heard  them.  The  wish,  too,  is  falher  to  the  belief,  while 
the  imagination  cheats  the  memory.  Another  mode  of  reconcilement 
suggests  itself,  and  perhaps  this  goes  to  the  root  of  the  iliiEculty.  Here 
were  two  separate  bodies,  or  separate  portions  of  the  Assembly,  The 
New-school  party  were  entirely  in  our  rear,  and  those  by  whom  the  dif- 
ferent questions  were  put  stood  in  the  midst  of  tliat  party,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  them.  But  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  tone  of 
voice  should  be  accommodated  to  the  distance  of  those  whom  we  ad- 
dregs — that  it  should  be  pitched  to  meet  their  ears.  When  I  turn  from 
you,  gentlemen,  to  address  the  judge,  my  voice  instantly  falls;  instinc- 
tively it  obeys  the  dictate  of  the  eye;  and  again  it  rises  when  I  say, 
«  Gentlemen  of  the  jurv."  Nature,  and  not  design,  thus  pitches  my 
tone,  so  that  it  may  be  beard  by  those  to  whom  I  speak.     By  reference 
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to  ihis  principle  alone  we  may  reconcile  the  discrepancy,  suppoiing  that 
the  Neiv-school  heard  because  they  were  near;  and  that  the  Old-school, 
being  more  remote,  heard  nothing.  Who  then  was  in  fault?  If  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  noise  and  riot,  so  far  we  were  guii:y;  but  never  before 
bave  calls  to  order  been  considered  riotous;  and  where  a  party  who  is 
called  to  order  persists,  notwithstanding  the  call,  if  there  were  a  univer- 
sal And  overwhelming  cry  of  "Order!"  all  wouhl  be  in  order  but  the  one 
who  disobeyed  the  cry.  The  mere  raising  of  the  point  of  order  would 
make  him  disorderly. 

It  is  thus,  alone,  that  I  can  reconcile  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 
Charity  forbids  us,  if  we  can  in  any  way  get  tlear  of  the  difficulty,  to 
impute  a  want  of  candour  or  of  truth,  or  even  to  acknowledge  a  belief  of 
its  existence  to  our  own  minds.  I  say  then,  that  we  were  physically  in- 
capable  of  organic  action,  and  therefore  cannot  be  bound  by  intendment 
of  law.  We  are  no  more  bound  than  if  each  of  us  had  been  stunned,  had 
been  struck  with  sudden  deafness.  I4o  man  totally  incapacitated  for  any 
sort  of  action,  by  the  privation  of  all  his  senses  and  powers,  can  be  con- 
strued to  have  assented  to  what  he  could  not  oppose. 

To  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  McDowell,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  reply  jn  a  few  words.  We  have  been  taunted  be- 
cause we  did  not  put  the  question,  whether  he  heard  the  difierent  mo- 
tions that  are  said  to  have  been  made.  We  did  put  the  question  to  Dr. 
Elliott,  and  he,  from  his  situation,  was  certainly  of  all  the  most  likely  to 
have  heard.  But  my  learned  friend  tauntit  us,  emphatically,  with  shrink- 
ing from  the  examination  of  Dr.  McDowell  on  this  point.  Why  did  we 
not  ask  him?  You  would  infer  from  the  manner  of  this  taunt,  that  it 
was  pregnant  with  meaning;  that  we  knew  that,  had  we  asked,  the  an- 
swer would  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  us.  Well,  we  present  Dr. 
McDowell  here,  make  him  our  witness,  place  him  on  the  stand.  Here 
he  is:  as  to  credibility  and  competency  the  other  side  are  not  responsible 
for  him;  and  if  his  evidence  is  against  them,  they  may  deny  and  dis- 
prove what  he  says.  We  return  the  question:  why  did  not  they  examine 
him?  We  were  not  bound  to  bring  out  their  case:  we  are  here  to  de- 
relope  our  own.  Thus  we  may  retort  upon  our  opponents;  but,  gentle- 
men, I  will  tell  you  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  did  not  ex- 
amine Dr.  McDowell  and  all  the  rest,  in  regard  to  every  point  in  the 
case.  We  saw  that  his  Honour  the  judge  was  weary,  that  you  all  were 
exhausted  by  listening  to  such  a  mass  of  testimony,  and  we  refrained  for 
fear  of  overlaying  the  case.  We  felt  that  the  only  fact  important  to  this 
part  of  the  cause  was,  whether  those  who  were  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, those  whose  silence  is  to  be  constr'^ad  an  acquiescence,  heard  the 
questions  put.  But  the  witness  was  presented  to  our  friends  for  cross- 
examination,  and  depend  upon  it,  if  they  had  thought  to  get  any  thing 
from  him  favourable  to  their  cause,  they  would  have  promptly  asked  the 
question. 

Is  -the  case  of  Dr.  McDowell  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  which  my 
learned  friend  has  been  able  to  discover?  We  called  all  the  witnesses 
present — every  one  that  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon.  We  made  procla- 
ntation  for  others  to  come  forward;  and  unquestionably,  all  the  main  ac- 
tors in  the  scene,  of  our  party,  have  been  examined:  we  should  have 
considered  it  unfair  if  they  had  not.  But  who  hare  been  produced  on  the 
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ether  side?  Where  is  the  ■rch-inarch;  where  the  leaden,  the  generals 
of  their  force*;  where  the  atindird  bearers  md  tnnnpetera?  Europe  hu 
one;  Ohio  mother;  these  were  the  generals,  and  the  only  ones  who  are 
competent  to  explain  fully  the  occurrences  of  that  day.  We  hare  brought 
fonrard  all~-rank  and  file;  even  the  surzeon-general  has  not  been  omit- 
ted: where  are  their  superior  officers?  They  have  sedulously  adduced 
proof  to  ahow,  that  these  men  are  at  a  distance.  Why  are  they  not  here, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  Church  requires  their  presence?  Why  are  not 
Dr.  Beman  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  here  to  answer  for  themselves?  It  ia 
th^r  owa  conduct  that  ia  passiog  in  review.  Why  was  not  the  paper 
read  hy  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  chief  subject  of  animadversion,  produced? 
Or  if  these  men  are  unavoidably  absent,  why  are  not  their  depositions  in 
court?  You  will  be  surprised,  gentlemen,  to  hear  that  they  are;  that 
they  have  been  all  along  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel.  Why  have  they 
not  been  read?  Perhaps,  we  might  not  have  adverted  to  thne  most  ez- 
traordina^,  and  significant  circumstances,  but  for  the  taunt  of  my  learned 
friend.  But  we  uk  emphatically  and  triumphantly,  why  were  not  the 
depositions  of  the  main  actors  in  all  their  proceedings  read,  when  they 
had  been  taken,  and  were  here  in  court,  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel? 
Dr.  Beman  was  the  very  Coryphaeus  of  the  choir,  and  Mr.  Cleaveland 
held  the  next  most  elevated  position.  Their  depositions  were  taken,  in 
nicely  phrased  documents,  and  the  opponte  counsel  have  them  here  in 
their  pockets.  They  were  the  leadera  of  the  forces.  At  the  sound  of 
their  voices  calling  to  the  contest,  the  host  rallied.  Every  thing  diat 
they  proposed  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  their  zealous  follower*. 
Their  testimony  would  be  a  panorama  of  the  transaction.  Still  they  are 
absent;  and  the  very  paper  on  the  construction  of  which  the  whole  case 
may  turn,  is  not  produced. 

The  contradictions  in  the  testimony  may,  of  themselves,  furnish  reasons 
for  a  very  important  conclusion.  They  show  that  during  the  scenes 
which  the  witnesses  describe,  there  must  unquestionably  hare  been  great 
confusion,  since  such  intelligent,  honest.  Christian  gentlemen  did  not  all 
see  things  in  the  same  way.  Both  partieo,  too,  have  sworn  that  there  was 
great  noise  and  disturbance,  although  differing  as  to  the  source  whence 
Uwy  proceeded.  The  testimony  of  both,  however,  goes  to  establish  the 
fact  that  there  was  so  much  tumult  and  confusion,  that  no  regular  and  or- 
derly business  could  be  effected. 

There  is  not  only  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  opposing  witnesses 
but,  what  is  still  mora  remarkable,  all  the  New-school  witnesses  contra- 
diet  the  deliberate  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  whole  Assembly  that 
met  in  the  Firat  Presbyterian  Church.  That  body  has  mado  a  statement 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  organization,  in  their  minutes.  Now^ 
many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  sworn  to  the  fact  of  the  different  ques- 
tions  being  reversed,  say  that  they  heard  negative  as  well  as  affirmative 
votes — many  are  confident  that  they  heard  both.  Several  of  them  knew 
that  the  question  was  reversed,  only  from  the  fact  of  having  diatinguidied 
these  n^ptives.  And,  indeed,  one  of  the  New-school  men,  Mr.  Latiirop, 
swears  uiat  he  himself  voted  in  the  negative.  Such  are  the  statements  oC 
those  who  are  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  reverse  waa  put  But 
Uiese  sane  gentlemen,  or  many  of  them,  being  members  of  the  body  in 
the  First  Church,  have  given  us  as  their  original  undarstanding  oi  the 
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matter,  eich  fay  his  vole  upon  the  solemn  record,  a  very  different  account 
This  record  declares  that  two  of  the  motions  were  carried  uaanimously. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrences  of  the  organization,  these  gen- 
tlemen sat  down,  coolly  and  deliberately,  being  now  relieved  from  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  of  rerolution,  and  declared  that  each  question 
previous  to  that  on  the  nomination  ot  Dr.  Fisher  had  been  carried  without 
t  dissenting  voice.  Now,  is  it  not  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  to  see 
near  twenty  of  the  very  same  gentlemen  come  forward  and  swear  that 
there  vvere  negatives  to  each  of  these,  after  the  whole  body,  of  which  they 
were  a  pert,  have  solemnly  asserted  ijiat  there  was  no  dissenter  7  What 
confusion,  what  excitement  of  the  imagination  must  we  suppose  there  to 
have  been,  when  there  is  this  extraordinary  variance  between  the  testi- 
mony, not  merely  of  different  men,  hut  of  the  same  individuals  at  different 
times  and  {Jtcesl  The  minute  to  which  I  have  referred  says,  "and  no 
other  person  being  nominated,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed such  Moderator;"  and  again,  "no  other  persons  being  put  m 
nomination,  they"  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert)  "  were  unani- 
mously appointed;"  and  again, "  The  motion  to  adjourn  was  oarried  unani- 
mously.'' Indeed  the  ooly  exception  to  this  complete  unanimity  is  in 
the  ease  of  Dr.  Fisher,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  chosen  by  a  very  large 
majority."  Perhaps  here  the  objection  will  be  started,  that  according  to 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Assembly,  where  there  is  but  one  nomination, 
the  question  may  be  put  without  reversal,  and  therefore  the  vote  was  tech- 
nically unanimous;  that  the  minute  does  not  mean  unanimous  in  fact,  but 
by  intendment  of  law  uninimous.  Thus  they  may  reconcile  the  dis- 
crepancy. I  am  willing  to  take  this  excuse.  Well  then,  the  minute, 
when  it  speaks  of  Dr.  Beman,  v^ea,  not  the  fact,  but  the  intendment  of 
law;  but  in  regard  to  Dr.  Fisher  it  gives,  not  the  intendment,  but  the 
fact;  for  it  is  said  that  the  latter  was  elected  by  a  large  majorily! 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  gentlemen,  I  make  a  r^ 
mark,  in  which  his  Honour  will  bear  me  out:  that  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  New-school  party  seceded  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
1838,  that  Assembly  had  done  nothing  of  which  they  could  com- 
plain, or  of  which  they  have  complaint.  What  they  complain  of  is, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  endeavour»l  to  defer,  for  a 
short  pu-iod,  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  certain  commission- 
era:  they  bring  no  charge  against  the  house  which  wss  first  constituted 
with  prayer,  and  afterwards  partially  organized,  before  their  proeeedinga 
commenced.  On  the  adjournment  in  1637,  the  Aasembly  was  dissolved, 
melted  into  thin  air:  the  elements  of  which  it  had  been  formed  still  ex- 
isted, but  as  8  body  it  was  forever  extinct  In  1838,  met  another  Ai- 
■embly  of  equal  powers,  and,  though  of  instructed  powers  in  relation  to 
the  four  Synods,  fully  capable  of  undoing  whatever  the  former  body  had 
done.  Now  there  wu  no  application  made  to  the  Assembly  of  1838,  to 
admit  the  representatives  from  those  Synods  to  the  seats  which  they 
oUimed,  and  no  one  complains  of  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Aflwaibly.  I  should  be  ^ad  to  know  then,  by  what  power,  or  for  what 
ouue,  the  rights  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  commissioners — the  majority 
of  the  house,  were  trampled  upon,  their  business  being  cast  into  confusion, 
and  their  oi^nization  blown  to  the  winds,  on  account  of  the  miscondact 
ctftbederkBaod  Moderator.  By  what  were  oor  proceedings  invaltdatad? 
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How  were  we  bound  to  answer  for  the  Assembly  of  1837;  and  what  ape- 
ration  had  the  acts  of  that  body  upon  us?  If  either  it  or  its  officers  had 
ofiended,  was  it  proper  that  their  sin  should  be  imputed  to  us?  This  is 
imputation  with  a  vengeance — the  offence  of  one  corporate  body  imputed 
to  another!  Suppose  they  complain  of  the  acts  of  1837  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  we  are  not  bound  to  vindicate  those  acts.  If  in  the  heat 
of  excitement  they  choose  to  vilify  and  blacken  even  with  demoniacal 
virulence,  the  Assembly  of  1837,  we  are  not  affected.  They  cannot  stain 
the  reputation  of  the  legitimate  successors  of  that  body.  They  talk  of 
the  acts  of  excision  as  tyrannical  and  cruel,  as  a  despotic  blow.  But 
why  have  they  exscinded  ua — the  majority?  Why  have  they  driven  us 
from  the  General  Assembly?  Why  do  they  seek  to  take  possession  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church?  If  on  them  has  been  inflicted  a  despotic  blow, 
have  not  they  dealt  another?  Because  they  were  for  a  time  unjustly  de- 
prived of  control  over  any  part  of  the  funds,  do  they  now  claim  to  con- 
trol every  thing,  even  the  Princeton  Seminary,  which  never  belonged  to 
them,  which  they  have  never  supposed  to  belong  to  them?  I  know  they 
say  that,  by  intendment  of  law,  we  excluded  ourselves.  They  call  us  u 
limb  torn  off  from  the  trunk — a  limb  only  four  or  five  times  as  big  as  the 
body!  This  limb,  bleeding  and  torn,  lies  in  the  dust;  while  the  body, 
but  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  as  large,  lives  and  flourishes!  They  say,  we 
might  have  come  into  their  Assembly,  whenever  we  chose;  that -their 
doors  and  their  arms  Were  open  to  us.  This  is  only  addine  insult  to  in- 
jury: it  is  3  mere  mockery.  They  know  that  we,  the  majority,  would 
have  killed  them  by  going  in.  What?  by  intendment  of  law  we  were 
present,  when  if  present  in  fact,  we  should  utterly  have  annihilated  their 
Assembly!  Away  with  all  such  vain  pretexts,  such  shallow  artifices! 
They  were  entirely  separated  from  the  majority:  they  had  exscinded,  not 
merely  four  Synods,  but  the  whole  of  us,  at  one  fell  swoop.  We,  the 
majority,  complained  of  no  grievance.  The  members  of  the  four  Synods 
alone  had  been  aggrieved,  if  any  body;  even  the  others,  that  sympathized 
with  them,  had  suffered  nothing  at  oil.  Well,  now,  we  may  retort  upon 
our  opponents,  that  our  Assembly  was  open  to  all  of  them.  Those  who 
had  not  been  excluded,  but  who  went  off  voluntarily,  might,  of  course, 
have  come  back  whenever  they  pleased.  And,  as  to  the  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  four  Synods,  they  could  have  returned  to  us  as  easily  as 
we  could  to  them.  We  had  provided  a  mode  for  their  return,  as  they 
say,  they  also  had  for  ours.  Says  the  learned  counsel,  in  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, "  It  would  have  degraded  us  to  seek  admission  into  your  body, 
after  being  told  that  we  did  not  belong  to  it:  we  meek  and  humble  Chris- 
tians are  too  proud  to  approach  you  in  the  way  which  you  have  chosen 
to  point  out."  Is  this  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus?  They 
are  too  proud  to  bow  their  stately  necks  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Church!  Their  manhood  forbids  it  What?  Call  on  them  to  come  as 
suppliants?  No,  they  must  reign  supreme.  They  will  not  stoop,  or 
abase  their  haughty  diadem.  But  toe  may  degrade  ourselves.  Pfe,  the 
majority,  must  follow  the  vagrant  minority,  and,  as  suppliants,  beg  for  ad- 
mission. They  will  not  regard  the  terms  which  we  propose,  but  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves  to  theirs. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  talk  of  union  and  harmony,  and  la- 
ment that  these  two  portions  of  the  Church  cannot  be  brought  together 
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•gain.  Thia  is  impossible.  See  the  state  of  feeling  which  exists.  You 
hare  at  least  a  faint  emanation  from  it  here,  where  the  parties  stand  on  a 
temporal  arena,  like  gladiators,  toe  to  toe,  and  point  to  point.  They  pro- 
pose union  and  harmony,  while  they  are  seeking  either  to  compel  us  to 
join  them,  against  our  will,  or  to  strip  us  of  every  thing  which  we  con- 
sider dear  and  sacred.  Why  hold  out  such  a  delusive  proposition?  Why 
attempt  to  deceive,  by  crying,  peace!  peace!  when  there  is  no  peace? 
They  know  full  well  Uiat  we  can  never  be  of  them,  unless  dragged  in  in 
fragmentary  portions,     No, 

Never  cui  ti 
Where  woai 

What  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  a  verdict  establishing  the  mi- 
nority as,  what  ihey  claim  to  be  by  intendment  of  law,  the  whole  General 
Assembly?  We  appeal  to  the  candour  of  these  (rentlemen;  what  would 
you  do  with  the  money,  after  you  had  got  it?  What  with  the  Frinceton 
Seminary,  snatched  by  a  trick  from  our  hands?  How  would  you  mauagc 
it?  How  would  you  manage  the  Seminary  at  Pitlsburg;  and  how  the 
afiairsof  the  whole  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  the  South,  and  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States?  I  will  tell  you  how:  the  present 
case  shows  it  clearly.  They  have  turned  out  Dr.  Green  first,  and  every 
venerable  pillar  of  the  Church  would  soon  be  prostrated.  They  would 
not  rest  until  every  office,  and  every  post  of  honour,  was  filled  with  New- 
schooi  men.  What  have  they  to  do  with  Princeton  Seminary?  Did  they 
establish  it;  or  do  they  support  it?  Is  it  sustained  by  the  gentlemen 
from  the  four  disowned  Synods,  or  by  the  New-school?  It  is,  as  they 
themselves  acknowledge,  an  Old-school  institution.  The  very  ground 
on  which  that  Seminary  stands  was  the  donation  of  the  venerable  man 
whose  name  they  first  struck  off  from  the  list  of  Trustees— Dr.  Green. 
The  object  of  the  relators  now  is,  to  take  this  away  from  him,  and  to  be- 
stow it  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
and  of  the  other  Synods  in  the  interior  of  New  York  state.  I  correct 
myself:  I  am  informed  that  Dr.  Green  gave  only  one-half  of  the  Seminary 
lot.  Suppose  they  gain  possession:  why,  when  the  excitement  of  the 
contest  is  over,  when  coolly  they  can  look  upon  the  past  and  the  future, 
they  must  find  that  your  verdict  has  given  them  that  to  which  they  had 
no  just  title;  that  they  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the  management  of 
these  charities.  They  have  Auburn  Seminary:  we  do  not  wish  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  that,  even  could  we  do  so.  Their  funds  we  do  not 
desire  to  touch.     To  their  own  consciences  and  before  God  let  them  an- 


swer— Dare  you,  by  a  mere  intendment  of  law,  seize  upon  our  inheri- 
tance? 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  now  shown  you  what  our  opponents 
claim  to  have  done  in  1838,  and  what  they  actually  did.  From  Uiis  view 
of  the  subject  every  one  must  regard  the  disposal  of  the  Church  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  your  verdict,  should  you  concur  with  the  re- 
lators, as  establishing  their  entire  and  exclusive  control  over  them,  with- 
out restoring  peace  to  the  Church;  as  the  utter  disfranchisement  of  the 
Old-school.  If  their  claim  to  the  funds  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  sup- 
ported by  the  allegation  of  imaginary  wrongs,  be  sustained,  the  moral 
sense  of  every  oae  must  revolt  from  the  decree:  they  have  themseU'es 
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acknovrledged  that  they  had  do  title  to  those  Funds.  What  was  their 
feeling  in  1637?  This  earries  ub  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
viled Assembly  of  1837.  What  did  each  parly  then  propose?  In  that 
Assembly  the  Old-school  had  a  majority,  and  a  joint  committee,  chosen 
from  both  parties,  the  representatives  of  each  in  the  committee,  forming 
separate  bodies,  negotiated  formally  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  an  amica- 
bie  division  of  the  Church.  The  Old-school,  I  say,  had  a  decided  majori- 
ty, and  from  them  came  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee, or  ratlier  this  diplomatic  college;  for  it  was  composed  of  five  from 
each  of  the  tmo  opposed  parlies.  The  Old-school  commissioners  com- 
menced the  negotiation  thus: — t^nte.  p.  40. 

*<  The  portion  of  the  committee  which  represent  the  majority,  submit 
for  consideration: 

"  1.  That  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  require  a  separation  of  the  portions  called,  respectively 
the  Old  and  New-school  parties,  &c." 

This  was  the  lirst  solemn  proposition  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
majority,  to  the  committee  of  the  minority.  And  what  was  the  language 
of  the  others?  Did  Ihey  say,  as  now,  that  if  all  the  funds  were  given  to 
them,  it  would  restore  peace?     Their  first  paper  rnns  thus: 

"  Whereas  the  eitperience  of  many  years  has  proved  that  this  body  ia 
too  large  to  answer  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
there  appear  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  re- 
presentation: 

"  And  whereas,  in  the  extension  of  the  Church  over  so  great  a  territo- 
ry, embracing  such  a  variety  of  people,  difference  of  view  in  relation  to 
important  poinia  of  Church  policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological  opin- 
ion, ate  found  to  exist 

"Now,  it  is  believed,  a  division  of  this  body  into  two  separate  bodies 
which  shall  act  independently  of  each  other,  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 

"  Difference  of  view  in  relation  to  important  points  qf  Church 
policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological  opinion^  are  found  to  ex- 
ist." Such  was  the  language  of  the  New-school,  before  the  exacerba- 
tions of  this  mela a choly  contest  had  so  embittered  their  spirits.  Then 
they  say,  "  Now,  it  is  believed,  a  division  will  be  of  vital  importanet 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  Yet  here  they  tell 
us,  that  a  separation  would  be  unnatural:  that  the  two  parties  must  be 
kept  together  by  compulsion;  that  we  must  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
manacled,  and  delivered  over  by  the  law  to  them,  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  this  division,  which  is  of  "  vital  importance  to  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom."  On  this  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  at  that  time, 
they  go  on  to  propose — I  am  speaking  the  language  of  the  Minutes-— 
that, 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  Americs,  shall  be  divided  into  two  bodies. " 

This  is  their  proposition  founded  on  the  foregoing  acknowledgment, 
that  division  was  necessary,  an  account  of  the  wide  differences  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  Church,  in  relation  to  its  policy  and  action,  and  even  as 
regarded  its  faith.  Farther,  they  admit  the  power  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  act  in  this  matter,  with  Ute  proviso,  however,  that  the  final  deei- 
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•ion  of  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Presbyteries.  Then,  in 
offering  terms  of  division,  they  make  ten  distinct  specifications,  the  last 
of  which  runs  thus:- 

"  10.  The  Princeton  Seminary  funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  if  it  can  be  so  done  legally  and  without  forfeit- 
ing the  trusts  upon  which  the  grants  were  made;  and  if  it  cannot  be  done 
legally  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  then  to  remain  with 
the  present  Board  of  Trustees  until  legislative  authority  be  given  for  such 
transfer.  The  supervision  of  said  Seminary,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  Sutes"  (the  Old-school  Assembly}  "  to  be  constituted.  The  other 
funds  of  the  Church  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  Assemblies. '* 

They  offer  then  to  transfer  the  whole  Seminary  fund  to  these  very 
gentlemen  whom  I  now  represent;  but  when  we  merely  accede  to  the 
proposition,  merely  repeat  their  own  words,  we  are  accused  of  a  fraudu- 
lent intention.  It  is  said  that  under  cover  of  a  liberal  offer,  we  wish  to 
retain  every  vestige  of  the  property.  Yet,  I  repeat  it,  in  the  proposition 
thus  characterized,  we  use  their  own  terms,  end  unless  they  intended 
fraud,  how  can  these  terms  become  fraudulent  in  our  mouths?  If  there 
be  any  covert  fraud  they  alone  are  responsible  for  it — it  is  theirs,  not 
ours.  "  The  other  funds  of  the  Church  to  be  equally  divided  between  tlie 
two  Aasemblies"— of  course,  they  mean,  if  the  intention  of  the  donors 
will  permit  If  this  be  not  their  meaning,  they  show  even  more  astute- 
ness than  my  learned  friend  would  ascribe  to  us,  when  we  repeat  the 
words  by  them  put  into  our  mouths.  They  propose  that  half  of  the 
other  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  them,  whatever  the  intention  of  the 
donors  may  have  been — that  they  shall  have  half  at  any  rate;  and  then  a 
chance  of  getting  the  rest,  by  reference  to  the  will  of  the  donors! 

In  their  second  paper,  which  immediately  follows  that  from  which  I 
have  read,  the  committee  of  the  minority  object  to  the  use  of  certain 
tenna  employed  by  the  others,  and  insist  upon  an  equal  division  of  the 
funds.  Then  oomes  No.  s,  of  the  majority.  First,  they  agree  to  accept 
aeveral  propositions  of  the  minority,  with  different  modifications,  sod  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  the  property  speak  thus: 

"5.  We  agree,  in  substance  to  the  proposal  in  No.  10,  and  offer  the 
following  as  the  form  in  which  the  proposition  shall  stand:  that  the  cor- 
porate funds  and  property  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  they  appertain  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  or  relate  to  the  professors'  support  or 
to  the  education  of  beneficiaries  there,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
body  retaining  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  that  all  other  funds  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  new  bodies,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  con- 
formity with  the  intentions  of  the  donors;  and  that  all  liabilities  of  the 
present  Assembly  shall  be  discharged  in  equahportions  by  them;  that  all 
questions  relating  to  the  future  adjustment  of  this  whole  subject  upon  the 
principle  now  agreed  on,  shall  be  settled  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  new  Assemblies  at  their  first  meeting  respectively;  and  if  these  com- 
mittees cannot  agree,  then  each  committee  shall  select  one  arbitrator,  and 
these  two,  a  thii^,  which  arbitrators  shall  have  full  power  to  settle  finally 
the  whole  case  in  all  its  parts;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  an 
41 
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arbitrator,  who  ia  a  member  of  either  Church;  it  being  distinctly  under- 
atood  that  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  the  coDBtniction  of  truata, 
and  all  other  questions  of  power,  as  well  as  right,  lesa)  and  equitable, 
riiall  be  finally  decided  by  the  comniitteea,  so  as  in  all  cases  to  prevent 
an  appeal  by  either  party  to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  eountry." 

ITiis  is  the  ofi*er  of  the  Old-achool,  and  they  use  almost  the  very  terms 
put  into  their  mouths  by  the  other  party.  But  the  proposition  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  of  arbitrators,  with 
"full  power  to  settle  finally  the  whole  case  in  all  its  parts,"  is  original 
with  them.  The  provision  too.  which  guards  against  any  appeal  **  to  the 
legal  tribunals  of  llie  country,"  comes  from  the  Old-school.  The  New- 
school  had  declared,  "  that  a  division  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,"  and  in  view  of  this,  we  proposed 
the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  who  might  adjust  the  whole  plan,  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  abide  by  their  decision,  and  hoping  to  save  the  Church 
from  presenting  this  unusual,  and  humiliating  spectacle,  one  portion  being 
dragged  by  the  other  before  a  public  tribunal  of  justice,  there  to  contest 
with  the  acrimony  and  violence  incident  to  such  proceedings  as  the  pre- 
sent, their  respective  rights,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  scandal  of  the  whole 
world.  In  the  spirit  of  equity,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
they  propose,  what  the  dictates  of  their  religion  enjoin,  to  submit  the 
controveray  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  to  avoid  the  pain  and 
reproach  of  engaging  in  public  litigation.  But  this  was  not  the  purpose 
of  our  opponents;  it  did  not  suit  their  views.  Such  an  arbitration  would 
have  been  not  only  possible,  but  also  consistent  with  the  strictest  equity. 
But  here  the  two  parties  would  have  been  equal;  the  other  side  could 
not  have  rested  their  case  upon  a  bare  intendment  of  law;  therefore  they 
would  not  assent  to  the  proposition.  Here  is  what  the  committee  of  the 
minority  answer.  At  this  time  it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  yet  con- 
sulted "counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  and  did  not  understand  legal  techni- 
calities. 

"  3.  We  assent  to  the  modification  of  No.  10,  by  No.  S  at  the  propo- 
sitions submitted,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  pnniseology,  striking  out 
the  words,  "  Shall  remain  the  property  of  the  body  retaining  the  name 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  and  inserting  the  words,  "  Shall  be  transferred  and  belong 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  hereby  constituted." 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  parties  in  1837,  and  such  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds.  I  think  now,  that  no  impartial  per- 
son can  charge  us  with  a  violent  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  property  of 
the  Church.     I  say  it,  and  say  it  boldly,  that  a  more  just  and  liberal  ;>ro- 

rition  than  that  made  by  the  Old-school,  could  not  have,  been  devised 
,  any  court  of  equity  in  the  land.  Three  honourable  and  impartial 
men,  of  other  religious  denominations,  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute,  and 
we  pledged  to  abide  by  their  decree,  and  to  make  such  division  of  the 
property  as  they  should  direct  Yes,  we  were  willing  to  give  up  every 
cent,  if  they  should  ao  determine;  and  if  our  opponents  had  acceded  to 
these  terms,  and  tlie  arbitratora  had  decided  that  we  should  surrender  all^ 
even  Dr.  Green's  donation,  bsd  they  but  left  us  the  Doctor  hiraseli^  wa 
Tvould  have  agreed. 
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I  hsve  thus  sbawn  you  what  the  Old-school  intended  in  1837,  iod  now, 
at  this  miHnent,  they  are  ready  to  bind  themselves  to  the  same  terms. 
Here  in  court,  we  will  aign  the  agreement,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  but  say  the  word,  and  all  are  bound  to  abide  the  issue,  so  as  to  relieve 
both  parties,  and  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  seandal  of 
these  proeeedings. 

This  they  were  willing  to  do  In  1637,  and  are  still  willing  to  do.  I 
{wvpoae  now  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  what  they  have  actually  done,  how 
they  did  it,  and  by  what  authority.  I  know  that  you  are  tired  of  these 
details;  and  I  am  ashamed  of  being  obliged  to  tax  farther  your  patience. 
What  WB  have  done  is  the  very  thing  so  nearly  aareed  upon  between  the 
two  parties.  First,  however,  I  must  dispose  of  a  pruiminary  matter 
which  has  been  used  on  the  oUier  side  for  effect,  to  prejudice  you  against 
my  clients.  The  learned  counsel  has  supposed,  according  no  doubt  to  his 
instruetiooB,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Old-school  came  up  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  1837,  pre-determined  to  exscind  a  portion  of  their  brethren,  and 
thus  to  insure  a  vote,  on  certain  points,  agreeable  to  their  own  views.  He 
would  have  you  believe  that  they  had  entered  into  a  plot,  a  conspiracy, 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  decided  majority.  I'hia  i>  a  great  mistake — 
the  very  reverse  of  the  real  facts,  as  the  documents  in  evidence  them- 
selves clearly  show.  How  greatly  has  my  learned  friend  mistaken  our 
▼lews  and  intentions.  We  were  the  ones  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
the  joint  crainittee  of  &vefrom  each  party:  the  proposition  for  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  all  matters  in  dispute  came  from  us.  By  the  refusal 
of  the  New-Bchool  to  accede  to  any  terms  of  division,  we  were  driven  to 
the  wall,  we  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  measures  of  excision.  May 
we  not  ntber  say  that  our  opponents  had  formed  a  conspiracy,  when,  pro- 
fessing to  acquiesce  in  a  peaceful  separation,  they  could  not  be  brousht 
to  any  terms  of  compromise?  But  we  will  rather  suppose,  that  the  plan 
for  division  failed,  simply  because  both  parties  could  not  see  the  same 
things  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

-  When  this  expedient  for  restoring  peace  had  failed,  another  proposition 
was  made  by  the  Old-school,  and  these  auccesaive  but  ineffectual  attempts 
on  our  part  show  clearly  the  absence  of  any  conspiracy,  or  covert  design. 
This  propoeition  was  the  same  afterwards  made  by  our  opponents — the 
citation  of  certain  judicatories  for  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Aseem- 
Uy.  it  was  carried;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  they  now  say 
that  this  was  the  only  conatitutiooal  method  of  dealing  with  the  recusant 
^oods,  for  tlieir  departure  from  our  Confession  of  Fiith  and  Form  of 
wvemment,  every  New-school  man  voted  against  it — it  was  a  pure 
party  vote.  Every  man  of  them,  though  they  had  acknowledged  that 
"  differeoee  of  view  in  relation  to  important  points  of  Church  policy  and 
action,  as  well  as  theological  opinion,"  had  been  found  to  exist,  though 
they  had  acknowledged  this  on  the  record;  and  though  now  they  con- 
tend that  citation  would  have  been  the  riglit  measure — every  man  voted 
against  the  procoss  of  citation.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  from  which  this  fact  is  apparent  In  what  situation  were  these 
gentlemen  to  try  the  judicatories  to  be  cited?  They  who  were  to  sit  in 
judgment'  had  already  pr^'udged  the  case.  By  what  mode  could  we 
hope  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Chureh?  The  farce  of  a  trial  had  already 
been  gone  through  with.     Our  opponents,  while  aeknowledgiDg  differan- 
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ees  of  faith,  so  grett,  that  a  division  of  the  Charch  wva  *'  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  beat  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,"  nevertbeless  re- 
fused to  subject  themselves  to  trial,  or  ecclesiaaticsl  censare.  And  who 
were  to  try  them?  ■  They  themselves.  What  would  have  been  done,  if 
the  judicatories  cited  had  not  attended,  had  refused  to  obey  the  citation? 
The  Assembly  must  then  hare  proceeded  sgaiost  them  for  contumacy. 
They  would  have  yet  stood  out  against  its  decrees,  supported  in  their  in- 
subordination by  a  powerful  minority  in  that  body,  and  would  have  de- 
fied all  process.  The  case  could  never  have  been  tried  upon  its  mOTits. 
Something  like  this  hid  before  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Barnes.  The  majority  saw  the  danger  of  being  entirely  foiled  in  their 
purpose;  and  even  if  they  should  not  be  ultimately  foiled,  the  di£Scul- 
ties  to  be  overcome,  the  excitement,  the  party  contention  and  violence, 
the  confusion  and  discord,  which  such  proceedings  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce. But  the  other  party  had  all  opposed  the  citation,  and  this  should 
have  forever  closed  their  mouths. 

What  was  the  next  best  mode  of  proceeding?  The  act  of  excision. 
It  was  the  only  mode  left  by  which  the  purpose  could  be  effected. 

"  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America; — 1.  That  in  consequence  of  the 
abrogation  by  this  Assembly  of  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801,  between  it 
and  the  Greneral  Associstion  of  Connecticut,  as  utterly  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  the  Synods  ofUtica,  Ge- 
neva, and  Genesee,  which  were  formed  and  attached  to  this  body  under 
and  in  execution  of  said  *  Plan  of  Union'  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  they  are  not  in  form  or  in  fact  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  said  Church." 

This  ia  the  celebrated  act,  called  the  «  act  of  excision."  These  Synods 
were  "  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,"  and  were  hereby  excluded.  The  "Plan  of  Union"  had 
before  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void,  and,  now,  all  the  bo- 
dies that  had  grown  up  under  it,  fell  with  it  to  the  ground.  Having 
already  paroed  the  act  of  excision,  the  Assembly  merely  declared  by  this 
resolution,  what  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
"  Pisn" — that  the  Synods  formed  in  execution  of  it,  were,  as  Church  ju- 
dicatories, dissolved.  This  act  was  merely  declarative.  But  it  is  most 
important  that  you  should  observe  the  reservations.  Our  opponents 
would  have  you  believe  that  it  was  a  bloody  and  Draconic  sentence— « 
sentence  of  temporal  and  spiritual  excommunication.  They  make  a  great 
parade  of  words.  They  allege,  that  these  brethren  have  been  turned  out 
of  our  communion,  and  marked  with  the  stigma  of  heresy.  'Hiere  is  no- 
thing like  all  this,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  parties  eoncemed.  We 
did  not  harm  a  hair  on  the  head  of  one  individual,  in  all  the  wide  extent 
of  territory  embraced  in  the  four  Synods.  Not  only  so,  but  we  provided 
carefully  for  each  one's  case:  we  shielded  them  all  effectually  from  harm. 
By  this  proceeding  was  not  the  situation  of  a  single  man  made  worae  by 
the  tithe  of  a  hair.     Read  the  following  resolutions: 

Here  Mr.  Preston  read  the  three  remaining  resolutions. — F?d.  ante, 
p.  46. 

These  resolutions  preserved  the  rights  of  e\-ery  man  who  was  really  i 
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Presbyterian.  What  waa  it  that  they  proposed?  The  "  Plan  of  Union" 
had  been  declared  tinconatitotional.  It  had  been  shoivn,  that  these  men 
had  not  entered  the  Church  in  a  proper  manner,  and  now  they  were  told, 
"There  ia  a  defect  in  your  title,  and  we  desire  that  you  should  remedy 
that  defect."  Was  there  any  wrong  in  this;  or  was  it  a  captious  direc- 
tion? It  was  as  if  it  had  been  said  to  the  members  of  the  four  Synods,  as 
private  men, "  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  instrument  by  which  your -ecclesias- 
tical privileges  are  secured;  there  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  title  defective. 
Go  and  have  the  instrument  renewed."  Or,  "  Fellow  corporators,  I  [>er- 
ceive  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  mode  of  your  admiasion:  you  had 
better  remedy  the  evil."  Or,  "  Your  ecclesiaatical  bodies  were  estab- 
liahed  by  mistake;  still  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  you  off  at  one  ruthless 
blow.  We  desire  that  you  should  perfect  your  title,  for  your  own  hap- 
piness." Even  if  we  were  wrong,  had  we  any  evil  design,  in  thus  re- 
mitting them  back  to  their  original  state,  that  they  might  be  organized 
anew  in  a  constitutional  way? 

Crentlemen  tell  us,  that  all  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  four  Sjmoda 
were  regularly  constituted.  What  then  prevents  their  joining  some  other 
Synods  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1837  ?  Let  them  come 
and  show  that  they  are  strictly  Presbyterian,  and  they  will  be  admitted. 
Many  of  them  do  differ  from  us  in  faith,  according  to  their  own  showing; 
tiiose  who  do  not  may  at  any  time  return:  our  arms  are  open  to  receive 
them.  The  mode  has  been  pointed  out;  and  is  it  a  Christian-like  pro- 
ceeding for  them  to  raise  this  clamour,  under  pretext  of  their  exclusion, 
when  a  door  has  been  opened  by  which  all  who  are  really  Preabyterianf 
may  freely  enter  7  We  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  prove 
themselves  auch.  They  cannot  say  that  they  are  Presbyterians:  if  they 
could  they  would.  If  they  could  they  were  bound  not  to  separate  from 
us.  But  their  language  is,  **  Stand  back  :  we  will  not  degrade  ourselves 
by  returning  in  the  manner  prescribed.  We  scorn  to  submit  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Ghureh.  We  will  not  say  that  we  are  Presbyterians.  If 
Presbyterians  were  as  thick  as  blackberries,  we  would  not  give  one  upon 
compulsion."  They  cannot  say  that  they  are  Presbyterians.  They  have 
already  admitted  differences  in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline:  they 
cannot  come  back,  and  declare  that  they  belong  to  the  Church. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  mode  provided  by  the  01d>«chool  for  the  res- 
toration of  those  who  complain  of  being  cut  off,  and  such  is  the  temper 
manifested  by  both  parties.  Those  Synods  which  had  come  in  under  the 
operation  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  were  dissolved,  that  their  original  ele- 
ments might  again  unite  and  form  Presbyteriea  regularly  organized.  Doef 
not  this  appear  to  you  a  most  cruel  and  outrageous  set  ?  Does  it  not  dis- 
play a  most  violent,  lawless,  and  vindictive  temper  ? 

Now,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  what  power  had  the  Assembly  to  do 
this?  In  1637,  the  New-school  party  admitted  that  these  Presbyteries 
had  come  in  under  the  ''Plan  of  Union,"  and  appealed  to  that  plan  ss  a 
justifieatioo.  The  churches  of  which  they  were  composed  had,  many  of 
them,  been  formed  by  virtue  of  it,  and  othera  were  forming  up  to  the 
time  <^  the  exciaion,  or  have  been  established  since,  in  the  same  way. 
That  they  had  been  admitted  in  execution  of  the  plan  was  declared  on 
both  sides,  and  the  excision  was  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
repeal.     These  four  Synods  situated  in  the  western  part  oi  the  State  of 
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New-York,  uid  io  Ohio,  embraced  a  tract  of  country  which  in  1801  wM 
a  wild,  unsettled  frontier.  It  was  not  then  filled,  a>  it  now  is,  with  the 
hum  of  men:  scarcely  a  aingU  trace  of  civilization  marked  the  far  ^x«id- 
ing  wilderneaa.  And  so  it  continued  certainly  down  to  the  period  of  the 
laat  war.  At  that  time  the  whole  region  was  an  untamed  forest, excepting 
perhaps  a  few  scattered  hamlets.  He  who  rides  over  that  covntrj  at  the 
present  daj,  can  hardly  imaEtne  the  changes  which  the  few  iaterrening 
Tears  have  wrought  The  city  of  Rochester  seems  to  have  sprung  up  as 
tt  were  since  yesterday:  it  is  not  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  "  Plan  of  Union.'* 
Christians  of  different  denominations  were  anxious  that  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  the  blessed  religion  of  the  cross  should  be  shed  upon  the  wanderiiM^ 
passing  population  of  these  wide  forests,  a  heterogeneous  mass  (^  people 
eonnected  in  an  informal  and  irregular  state  of  society.  On  one  nde  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Philadelphia  as  the  centre  of  iti  organiza- 
tion: on  the  other  side  the  General  Association  of  Connecticnt;  and  be- 
tiveen  the  two  was  this  extended  wilderness,  a  spiritual  waste,  into  which 
missionariee,  both  Presbyterian  and  Congregationatist,  were  from  time  to 
time  seat  forth.  The  two  denominations  were  here  mingled:  it  was  Im- 
possible to  establish  a  distinct  church  of  either  sect  The  Assocdatioo  of 
Connecticut  therefore  on  the  one  side,  and  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
other,  entered  into  an  agreement  in  regard  to  this  vast  field  of  l^ur,  and 
adopted  the  "Plan  of  ITnion,"  which  has  such  an  important  bearing  upoa 
the  present  case. 

The  fint  proposal  did  not  however  come  from  Philadelphia;  but  the 
Association  of  Connecticut,  being  nearest  to  the  field  of  missionary  en- 
terprise, sent  delegates  to  the  Assembly,  and  through  them  proposed  to 
that  body  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  union,  which  should  foster  the  holy 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  and  harmony,  and 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  benign  charities  of  the  Church.  This  propoeal 
struck  the  membera  of  the  (^neral  Assembly,  then  recently  oi^nind, 
■a  wise  and  benevolent,  and  they  immediately  entered  into  an  agreement 
intended,  however,  for  congregations  in  that  desolate  seetion  only.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  members  of  one  sect  might  act  officially  with  the  mem- 
bera of  the  other,  on  certain  terms.  It  was  not  proposed,  indeed,  to  form 
in  these  new  settlements  a  complete  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
Church  organization.  The  means  of  public  worship  only  were  to  be 
afforded,  without  the  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical  system;  the  plan 
being  intended  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  new  settlements, 
and  the  two  sects  being  expected  to  separate,  as  soon  as  each  should  have 
increased  sufficiently  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  independent  existence  and 
r^ular  organization.  The  plan  authorized  a  Pre^yterian  church  to  call 
a  Congregational  pastor,  and  a  Congregational  church,  a  Presbyterian 
pastor — the  whole  code,  indeed,  was  appropriate  to  the  region  (or  which 
It  had  been  framed,  and,  on  its  face,  was  intended  only  for  that  seetion  of 
country,  and  the  particular  state  of  society  which  existed  there  at  that 
time,  providing,  as  it  did,  for  the  worship  of  God  in  an  anomalous  man- 
ner. The  plan  itself  did  not  contemplate  the  formation  of  any  Presby- 
teries or  Synods  out  of  these  mixed  materials:  all  such  organixatiODS 
were  cautiously  avoided,  because  the  Assembly  could  not,  by  virtue  of 
its  delegated  authority,  uproot  and  destroy  the  whole  Presbyterian  sys- 
lem,  nor  had  the  iathers  of  the  Chureh  any  inclination  to  do  so.     Congre- 
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gationiliBts  were  not  to  be  governed  by  Presbyterians,  nor  Presbyterians 
fay  Congref^lionalists.  The  moment  that  Congre^tionaliats  had  been 
allowed  to  oi^nize  themselves  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods  connected 
with  us,  there  would  have  been  a  dissolution  of  our  Church,  and  a  re- 
organization — the  production  of  a  mule  by  unnatural  copulation.  There- 
fore it  was  not  intended  that  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  should 
thus  unite;  but,  geatlemeo,  the  intention  of  those  who  draw  an  instru- 
ment has  frequently  very  little  influence  upon  the  effects  produced  by  it 
Who  that  writes  a  constitution  to  day  can  tell  what  construction  It  will 
wear  in  a  few  years,  or  even  months.  No  matter  what  his  iotentioa  may 
be,  by  intendment  of  law,  and  the  restless  working  of  human  ingenuity, 
the  instrument  msy,  from  its  inherent  defects,  be  diverted  entirely  from 
its  original  purpose.  In  those  waste  places  of  the  Church  was  establish- 
ed an  anomalous  system  of  worship,  under  which  peace  and  harmony  for 
many  years  reigned;  but  it  suited  only  the  scattered  and  transitory  popu- 
lation of  the  new  settlements.  It  was  not  intended  for  a  thickly  peopled 
region,  and  it  was  always  supposed  that  when  the  two  distinct  sects 
should  each  become  sufficiently  numerous  for  jKparate  existence,  in  its 
own  peculiar  organization,  they  would  no  longer  worship  at  the  same 
altar,  and  adhere  to  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule;  but  would  sepa- 
rate, appealing  and  becoming  subordinate,  each  to  its  respective  head. 
(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  often  minutes.) 
When  I  left  off,  I  was  stating  and  endeavouring  to  show,  that  the 
**  Plan  of  Union"  was  intended  to  be  limited  ss  to  time,  by  the  extent  of 
the  term  **  new  settlements."  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement 
or  treaty  considered  it  as  confined  in  its  operation  to  such  settlements,  and 
that  it  authorized  nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  mixed  societies  for 
the  worship  of  God,  in  the  wilderness,  among  a  scattered  and  floating 
population,  where  enough  of  either  sect  to  form,  conveniently,  homoge- 
nous congregations  were  not  to  be  found.  When,  therefore,  this  time 
was  at  tn  end,  when  thoae  regions  became  densely  peopled,  and  each  de- 
nomination was  able  to  sustain  itself,  the  different  portions  of  the  mixed 
o>nKregations  should  have  segregated  themselves,  each  subjectiojr  itself 
lo  Its  own  peculiar  administration.  In  other  words,  by  the  "  Plan  of 
Union,"  churches  of  anomalous  structure  were  allowed  to  be  created  on 
certain  terms,  but  it  was  never  contemplated  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Presbyterian  ism  should  be  uprooted,  that  such  churches  should 
continue  to  exist  after  the  necessity  that  occasioned  them  had  ceased. 
But,  as  it  turned  out,  the  members  of  the  two  sects  thus  united  did  not 
separate:  perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  that  when  such 
ruations  as  sprang  up  in  consequence  of  the  "  Union,"  had  become  fa- 
miliar, the  connexion  could  not  easily  be  dissolved.  It  might  have  been 
foreseen,  that  the  sympathies  excited  by  such  habitual  association  would 
create  indissoluble  ties,  and  that  the  two  sects  must  ever  after  be  inclined 
to  unite,  even  if  a  dissolution  were  effected.  And  it  so  happened,  that 
when  the  time  came  for  the  "  Plan"  to  be  abandoned,  according  to  ita 
own  limitation,  it  was  not  abrogated;  instead  of  the  two  denominations' 
forming  independent  bodies,  they  still  remained  in  connexion,  and,  not 
content  with  even  this,  proceeded  to  establish  a  regular  church  organiza- 
tion. Id  the  first  place,  they  formed  churches;  and  these  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Presbyteries,  and,  even  by  the  Genersl  Assembly  itself. 
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Next,  they  proceeded  to  constitute  Presbyteries;  and  next,  Syaoda  were 
established.  Such  results  were  certsicly  never  conteviplated  by  those 
who  formed  the  "  Plan:"  it  did  not  give  authority  for  these  proceeding; 
it  did  not  authorize  the  formation  of  a  single  Presbytery  or  Synod,  from 
the  heterogeneous  materials  thrown  together  by  the  "  Union"  of  ISOl. 
Still  the  practice  of  associating  in  these  anomalous  churches  gained 
ground,  and  the  mixed  Presbyteries  composed  of  such  members  did 
not  depend  on  the  fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  either  one  of  the 
denominations  to  which  their  elements  belonged. 

I  have  said,  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  did  not  authorize  these  ecclesi- 
astical organizations,  but  that  still  they  were  established  under  it  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence,  in  1837,  of  numerous  mixed  churches; 
and  not  only  did  they  exist,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  churches  belong- 
ing to  many  of  the  Presbyteries  were  of  this  mixed  i^aracter.  The  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  for  a  long  time  had  not  been  called  to 
the  subject  The  "  Plan,"  upon  its  front,  seemed  to  allow  of  little  more 
than  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  a  temporary  indulgence,  in  which  that 
body  had  acquiesced  from  a  hope  that  thereby  the  doctrines  of  Iheir  holy 
religion  would  be  more  widely  propagated.  They  did  not  examine  into 
the  matter:  though  Presbyteries  and  Synods  were  formed  under  the 
"Plan,"  the  minutes  show  that  no  examination  was  ever  made.  A 
slight  relaxation  of  discipline  it  was  hoped  would  be  productive  of 
great  good.  Such  considerations  seem  to  have  monopolized  entirely 
the  thoughts  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  they  did  not  dream  ^ 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it.  In  the  prospect  of  general  and  last- 
ing benefit  they  winked  at  what  they  considered  trifling,  and  but  tempo- 
rary irregularities.  In  this  they  obeyed  only  the  ordinary  impulses  of 
our  nature. 

Nevertheless,  they  had  opened  a  most  dangerous  flood-gate  of  evil, 
and  a  torrent  of  disorders  rushed  into  the  Church.  They  had  planted  in 
their  soil  a  strange  vine,  and  by  the  Church  had  it  been  watered  and  per- 
mitted to  grow  upon  the  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  building.  I  will  not 
say  it  was  a  parasitic  plant,  but  it  spread  rapidly,  and  twined  itself  over 
tbe  wall,  and  before  any  danger  was  apprehended,  had  insinuated  its  ten- 
drils  through  every  crevice,  until  they  had  reached  the  inside,  and  des- 
troying the  cement  which  at  first  had  bound  the  stones  compactly  toge- 
ther, threatened  to  demolish  the  fabric  by  which  its  luxuriant  growth  had 
been  sustained.  But  for  a  long  time  the  danger  was  not  discovered;  I 
am  sorry  that  it  was  not  seen  earlier;  for  when  the  alarm  was  first  given, 
the  whole  building  had  begun  to  totter,  the  mortar  was  gone  and  the 
stones  trembled.  Indeed  it  was  found  necessary  to  tear  down  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  in  order  to  detach  the  foreign  growth,  and  to  save  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  fabric  from  ruin. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  about  the  time  when  this  relaxation  of 
church  discipline  was  first  permitted,  there  was  an  acquiescence  in  other 
and  equally  dangerous  abuses.  Permission  was  granted  to  delegates  from 
bodies  not  at  all  Presbyterian,  to  enter  the  various  judicatories;  and  these 
delegates  were  allowed  to  sit,  debate,  and  vote  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  acts  permitting  these 
disorders  have,  however,  most  of  them,  since  been  repeal^.  Yet,  although 
such  departures  from  Presbyterian  principles  were  wrong,  God  forbid 
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that  I  should  censure  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  ancestors.  They 
acted,  as  they  iinBft;ined,  for  the  best,  under  the  guidance  of  the  clearest 
light  which  was  afforded  them.  Doubtless  they  supposed  that  as  society, 
in  those  regions  for  which  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  provided,  advanced 
to  a  more  perfect  state,  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  be  reintegrated, 
and  at  length  entirely  accord  with  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  which 
they  drew  example  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

But  unpleasant  differences  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  which  during  a 
prolonged  period  of  contention,  have  continually  threatened  disastrous 
eollisions,  and  the  final  ruin  of  both  parties  engaged.  These  difficulties 
some  years  ago  riveted  the  attention  of  many  persons  upon  the  "  Plan  of 
Union"  and  its  fruits,  and  they  became  the  subject  of  much  warm  dis- 
cussion. In  1326  this  matter  was  brought  forward,  and  for  a  time  agita- 
ted the  Assembly,  which  then  already  was  divided  into  two  parties  in 
regard  to  it  In  IS.Sl,  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  between  these  par- 
ties, and  fires  were  kindled  which  threatened  to  consume  the  peace  of  the 
religious  community;  and  for  seven  years  thereafter  the  same  subject 
was  a  continual  source  of  contention  and  conflict,  until  they  resulted  In  the 
scenes  exhibited  in  1638,  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court. 

Now  one  of  two  things  is  perfectly  manifest:  the  Assembly  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  four  Synods  and  the  Presbyteries  which  they 
embrace,  either  knew  that  they  were  composed,  in  large  part,  of  mixed 
or  Congregational  churehea;  or  they  did  not  know  the  fact,  and  took  for 
granted  that  the  churches  were  all  strictly  Presbyterian.  If  they  knew 
it,  and  if  these  churches  came  in  under  the  "  Plan,"  that  plan  being  un- 
constitutional, they  had  no  right  to  admit  them,  and  could  not  bind  them- 
selves or  their  succeasors  by  the  admission.  If  the  churches  came  in 
on  any  other  ground  than  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  it  cannot  he  denied  by 
any  one  that  the  Assembly  had  no  power  to  receive  them — to  receive 
any  other  than  Presbyterian  churches.  The  "  Plan"  furnishes  the  only 
pretext  for  their  recognition.  If  they  knew  that  these  churches  were 
Congregational  or  mixed,  and  yet  admitted  them,  they  trampled  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian  ism,  dissolved  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh  to  which  that  charter  of  incorporation  was  given,  and  formed  a 
new  ecclesiastical  establishment  If  at  that  time  it  was  unknown  that 
these  churehcs  were  not  Presbyterian  ;  if  while  in  fact  something  else, 
they  came  in  the  outward  form  and  garb  of  Presbyterian  ism,  and  were 
admitted  by  mistake;  when  the  falsehood  was  detected,  when  the  error  was 
discovered,  when  they  proved  to  be  Congregational  or  mixed  churches, 
then  the  only  course  that  could  be  pursued  was  to  turn  them  out,  and 
completely  re-organize  those  portions  of  the  Chureh  which  had  been 
irregularly  conatituted.  In  every  point  of  view  the  subMOuent  act,  the 
act  of  1 SS7,  was  necessary,  and  moat  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assembly.  By-and-by  we  shall  show,  that  that  body  has  more  power 
than  was  requisite  for  this  purpose. 

That  is  not  a  Presbyterian  church  which  is  composed  of  other  than 
Presbyterian  members.  Who  has  a  right  of  representation  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  ?  An  association  of  Presbyterian  churches.  And  what 
must  be  their  component  parts?  Pastors  and  raling  elders.  If  a  chureh 
be  otherwise  constituted  it  is  not  a  Presbyterian  church,  by  whatever 
n«Die  you  may  call  it:  about  this  there  will  not  be  any  dispute,  A  General 
48 
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Assembly  therefore,  cannot  admit  into  its  communion  aoy  other  than 
Presbyterian  congregations.  The  admission  of  others  is  forbiddea  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  Catechisms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and, 
as  we  believe,  by  the  eternal  record  of  the  Bible.  The  fundamental 
maxim  of  Presbyterian  ism  is,  that  its  forms  of  doctrine  and  of  govern- 
ment are  of  divine  institution  and  ordination,  and  that  no  human  power 
has  a  right  to  repeal  the  acts  of  God.  This  belief  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
datioD  of  the  whole  system.  The  principles  of  our  faith  and  worship 
came  directly  from  the  Saviour,  and  have  been  handed  down  to  us. — 
Such  is  our  confidence;  and  of  course  these  principles  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion— allow  none  lo  deviate.  In  the  belief  of  Presbyterians,  I  say,  Pres- 
byterianiaot  is  of  divine  ordination,  established  by  our  Lord  himself,  and 
man  cannot  set  it  aaide  or  abrogate  any  portion  thereof.  They  believe 
that  by  divine  ordination,  Presbyteries  are  to  be  formed  of  Presbyterian 
ustors  and  ruling  elders;  that  this  order  cannot  be  changed  or  destrayed. 
That  a  Synod  must  be  composed  in  the  same  manner;  that  this  law  can- 
not be  abrogated.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  man  may  alter  or  destroy  a 
system  of  heavenly  origin:  it  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Church, 
that  what  God  has  done,  no  man  may  undo.  This  is  the  comer  stone  of 
the  whole  Presbyterian  system — of  every  system  of  faith.  Now,  if  you 
take  an  indigested  mass,  a  confused  congeries  of  individuals  or  churches, 
you  may  perhaps  have  a  very  effective  organization,  but  not  a  Presbyte- 
rian system.  The  whole  Church  which  I  represent,  reposes  on  the  New 
Testament  as  its  constitutittn:  its  faith  is,  that  God  established  it;  that  its 
principles  were  received  from  his  lips,  and  from  his  inspired  apostles. 
Ours,  we  believe,  is  the  true  primitive  Church — the  spoatolic  Church. 
We  say  to  such  men  as  those  whom  we  have  excluded — Congregation- 
alists  and  representatives  of  mixed  churches — not  in  the  spirit  of  that 
awful  denunciation  put  in  our  mouths,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  "  We  do  not  know  you.  You  may  be  good  Christians;  you  may 
be  wise  men;  but  you  are  not  Presbyterians.  We  don't  know  you,  and 
you  know  not  us.  We  should  not  be  Presbyterians  if  we  received  you.** 
If  I  am  an  Episcopalian  and  you  arc  a  Roman  Catholic,  can  this  Chureh 
admit  us  to  its  communion?  So  soon  as  we  were  admitted,  it  would  cease 
to  be  what  it  is  now:  instead  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  it  would  be  an 
amalgam  of  distinct  sects;  it  would  be  like  none  of  its  component  parta. 

What  is  to  prevent  any  member  of  a  church  thus  composed — a  mixed 
chwroh^-of  claiming  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  either  sect?  He 
may  be  either  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregationalist,  or  be  may  be  neither, 
or  both.  If  the  Presbytery  calls  him  to  account,  and  would  try  him  for 
a  misdemeanour,  he  holds  up  the  "  Plan  of  Union,'*  and  claims  to  be  a 
Congregationalist.  If  his  own  congregation  commence  process  agunst 
him,  be  is  a  Presbyterian.  He  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  bat,  flying  in  the 
twilight,  and  bearing  affinity  to  neither  the  beasU  nor  the  birds. 

Now,  gentlemen,  looking  at  the  "Plan  of  Union"  in  this  pmnt  of 
view,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  was  not  just  and  proper.  If  it  was 
merely  a  relaxing  of  discipline,  a  dispensation  from'  church  eensure,  it 
may  have  been  perfectly  wise  and  justifiable.  It  had  this  exigency  and 
no  more:  that  Presbyterians  and  Congregations  lists,  otherwise  bound  to 
preserve  their  unity,  and  distinctive  organizations,  might  associale  to- 
Pother,  without  becoming  liable  to  Church  censure.     But  when  Conpe. 
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gttiondiats  comiDg  in  uader  this  plan,  claim  to  be  a  portioo  of  our  Church, 
to  be  represented  in  its  judicatories,  then  the  question  aftses,  whether 
their  tdmisMon  ia  in  aceoHance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  Preabyt^ 
rianism.  Presbyterians  believe  that  an  order  of  Church  officers  called 
ruling  elders,  is  of  divine  appointment  But  can  they  try  a  Congregation- 
al  ciuirch,  which  has  no  ruling  elders — try  it  for  the  want  of  them? 
Why  the  latter  would  reply,  "We  don't  believe  in  ruling  elders." 
How  was  the  Qeneral  Assembly  to  try  these  men,  and  for  what?  Fo^ 
not  having  in  dteir  churches  regular  Presbyterian  elderships,  when  they 
do  not  acknowledge  elders  as  of  divine  Bppointment — when  they  recog- 
nise no  such  eccleaiastical  officers?  Will  you  try  them  for  not  being 
Presbyt«^ans?  If  you  do  try  and  eonvict  them,  your  juriidiction  must 
rest  entirely  on  an  intendment  of  law.  Throughout  the  whole  affair  you 
must  consider  the  facts  to  be  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are.  Pro 
hae  vice,  in  order  to  try  them  for  not  being  members  of  the  Chur^,  yon 
ntnst  eonaider  them  members. 

But  this  Assembly  is  a  quaai  corporate  body,  and  any  infusion  of 
Congregationalism  into  the  Church  which  it  represents,  \t  a  derogation 
from  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  by  which  it  became  such.  This  act  doea 
not  admit  of  mixed  Synoda  and  Presbyt^es:  it  is  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  a  church  governed  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders.  It  was  not 
granted  to  a  General  Assembly  composed  io  whole  or  in  part  of  commit- 
tee-men, or  their  representatives.  The  words  "ministers  and  elders" 
sre  repeated  in  the  set  over  and  over  again.  And  if  the  '<Plan  of 
Union"  admitted  any  one  else,  it  was  unconatitutional,  and  the  corporis 
lion  could  have  been  proceeded  against  by  quo  warranto.  Did  tiM 
I^egislature  intend  to  grant  a  charter  to  Presbyterians  alone,  or  to  thA 
wrote  of  Christendom — to  all  religious  denominations?  The  charter  was 
given  to  none  but  ministers  and  elders,  and  he  who  introdnces  any  other* 
into  communion  in  its  privileges,  violates  it  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
•nd  his  act  is  null  snd  void.  I  do  not  mean,  howevw,  to  say,  (hat  be- 
came the  Assembly  passed  an  unconstitulianal  act,  the  proceedings  of 
all  subsequent  Assemblies,  formed  under  the  operation  of  that  act,  have 
been  utterly  void  and  nugatory:  they  were  still  AssemblieB  de  facto, 
though  not  de  jure.  Congress  refused  to  eontinue  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  oi  the  Uoited  States,  and  sosae  of  its  opponents  took  the  ground 
that  Uie  Kt  of  incorporation  was  unconatitutional;  yet  no  one  ever  pr9> 
tended  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  bank  were  nugatory,  Or,  to 
pot  a  still  stronger  case,  the  community  in  gan«^  seems  to  have  settled 
down  in  the  belief,  that  alien  and  sedition  taws  are  unconstitutional;  but 
while  such  laws  were  in  existence,  all  acts  done  in  execution  of  them 
were  eooaidered  valid ;  no  one  dreamed  of  regarding  them  as  null  and 
void:  the  power  to  declare  them  so  was  to  be  found  no  where  but  in 
Congress,  or  in  the  judiciary.  They  had  their  day;  but  now  all  sidea 
Tiew  them  at  unconstitutional.  Still  so  long  as  they  existed,  they  wm 
law,  and  by  intMidment  of  law  were  acquteMod  io  by  a  majority  oi  the 
people. 

As  regards  the  act  of  incorporation,  such  a  departure  from  the  funda- 
mental prineiplea  of  Presbyterian  ism  as  is  involved  in  the  admission  of 
others  besides  ministers  and  elders,  is  void.  The  General  Assembly  has 
not  tlu  power  to  transfer  the  franchise  granted  to  them  to  others.     Them 
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ia  no  poasible  mode  of  divesting  itaelf  of  iu  privileges,  sod  bestowing 
them  upon  any  body  else:  the  moment  that  this  is  attempted,  it  ceases  to 
be  the  General  Assembly  for  which  the  act  provides:  the  object  of  the 
aet  no  longer  exists.  The  law  granted  the  franchise  to  us,  not  to  Con- 
gregationalils  and  committee-men.  If  deacons  were  admitted  into  the 
Assembly,  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust:  the  Legislature  provi- 
ded for  ministers  and  elders  only.  And  not  even  for  all  ministers  and 
elders,  but  for  those  only  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If,  therefore,  aoy 
congregation  not  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  should  choose  to 
designate  its  officers  aa  pastor  and  elders,  these  could  not  be  admitted  to 
partake  of .  the  benefits  of  the  franchise.  The  act  of  admitting  them 
would  be  wrong  in  itself,  in  derogation  of  the  charter  of  incorporatioo. 
And  aAer  all,  Uie  act  of  ISOl  was  but  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  by 
the  Assembly  it  might  be  repealed.  And  whenever  it  was  repealed,  the 
establishment  reared  upon  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  say  that  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  repeal  the  "  Plan  of  Union," 
because  it  was  an  act  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  power  is^bsolutely  ne- 
cessary, whether  you  consider  it  as  legislative  power,  or  as  an  incident  to 
the  power  of  making  treaties.  If  you  consider  it  merely  a  legislative 
act,  then  the  power  to  repeal  it  must  be  acknowledged.  If  it  was  a  trea> 
ty,  then  the  Assembly  has  the  highest  power  which  you  could  give — it 
can  do  that  which  none  but  a  supreme  power  is  allowed  to  do. 

The  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  can  appear  oi 
doubtful  unconstitutionality,  is  its  being  established  for  temporary  pur- 
poses— that  it  was  never  intended  to  operate,  except  in  the  wild  settle- 
ments, nor  to  admit  persons,  other  than  Presbyterians,  to  exert  an  infiu- 
ence  in  the  judicatoriea  of  the  Church.  If  intended  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  interfere  in  the  Presbyterian  organization,  it  was  unconstitutional; 
and  if  a  wrong  construction  of  the  act  had  produced  auch  an  interferencei, 
this  was  a  perversion  which  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  rectify.  My 
IHvposition  is,  that  the  act  so  construed  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureb,  and  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  incorporation;  tiiat  it  haa  admitted  improper  persons  into  that 
Church.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  repeal  the 
"  Plan;"  and  the  consequence  of  this  repeal  was,  that  every  thing  built 
upon  the  "  Plan,"  or  depending  from  it,  ^11  to  the  ground,  unless  cerUio 
rights  had  accrued  therefrom,  the  instrument  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract,  a  quid  pro  guo  having  passed  between  the  parties,  the  rights,  io 
short,  being  of  the  nature  of  vested  rights.  Let  us  look  at  this  for  a 
moment 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  did  not  authorize  that  of  which  we  complain, 
though  we  undertake  to  show,  that  by  virtue  of  that  act  the  Synods  were 
established,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties,  whatever  they  were,  accrued. 
But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  st  all  like  a 
eontract  between  two  parties,  fram  which  vested  rights  could  spring? 
Here  is  no  compact  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  disowned  Sy- 
noda  and  Presbyteries.  The  former  is  sn  appellate  tribunal  from  the 
latter,  but  each  depends  on  its  own  fundamental  law,  and  though  all 
are  bound  together  by  strong  links,  there  is  nothing  like  a  contract  or 
obligation  between  them.  Your  Honour  sitting  in  this  court  has  entered 
into  no  contract  with  any  of  the  inferior  courts:  they  are  independent  of 
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this  in  their  organization,  though  dependent  as  regards  appeals.  These 
courts  and  those  Synods  hare  no  rights  vested:  they  are  independent  of 
this  tribunal,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  excepting  as  the  latter  are  an 
appellate  court  There  has  been  nothing  like  a  contract  But  the  in- 
troduction of  these  men  w^  a  fraud,  and  we  say,  "Gentlemen,  you  were 
admitted  by  mistake — if  you'  please,  a  mutual  mistake; — but  you  shall 
not  on  that  account  lose  your  standing.  You  must,  however,  be  re- 
organized; your  title  must  be  recorded  afresh."  We  had,  incontestibly, 
the  power  to  repeal  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  and  the  four  Synods  fell  with 
the  repeal. — When  that  which  had  supported  them  was  stricken  down, 
they  sank  with  it  to  the  ground,  and  were  broken  in  pieces;  but  the  scat- 
tered fragments  may  yet  be  collected,  and  re-organized. 

A^in,  the  General  Assembly,  independently  of  ita  unquestionable 
power  over  the  "Plan  of  Union," 'had  a  right  to  dissolve  any  Synod 
and  any  Presbytery.  And  no  reasons  need  be  given  for  the  exercixe  of 
this  power.  If  we  once  establish  the  jurisdiction,  it  were  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation to  investigate  reasons  and  motives.  This  is  an  essential 
power,  and  the  Assembly  may  apply  it  for  Iheir  own  private  reasons 
without  being  responsible  for  its  proper  exercise.  In  the  course  of  the 
argument  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  General  As- 
sembly has  no  power  except  that  of  trying  appeals;  that  it  is  not  a  legis- 
lative body,  but  merely  a  judicial  one.  I  say,  that  it  is  like  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  and  combines  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  functions. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  such  powers  can  never  wisely  be  made  to  co- 
exist, but  I'll  show  conclusively  that  they  co-exist  here. 

The  Assembly  is  a  constitutional  body,  but  neither  it,  nor  the  Pres- 
byteries, nor  the  Synods,  have  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  Assembly,  however,  suggests  all  changes  in  that  Constitu- 
tion, and  submits  them  to  the  Presbyteries,  which  pass  upon  them.  This 
is  clearly  a  legislative  act,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  a  mere  judicatory  or 
judicial  body.  A  judicatory,  in  the  Strict'  sense  of  the  word,  is  only 
a  court  of  justice,  like  thfs  in  which  your  Honour  presides.  But  the 
Assembly  may  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  passing  upon 
them  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  sending  them  to  the  Presbyteries  for 
their  concurrence,  the  latter  not  being  able  to  make  amendments  unless 
they  are  first  submitted  by  the  Assembly,  so  that  they  exercise  a  sort  of 
coordinate  legislative  power  only.  The  power  thus  vested  in  the  Aa- 
■embiy  depends  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  Presbyterian  ism — I  will  not 
■ay  on  the.  Bible,  for  this,  in  regard  to  a  multitude  of  even  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs,  is  silent  The  authority  to  propose  constitutional  rules  to  the 
Presbyteries  is  like  that  of  Congress  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Slates. 
Indeed  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  constituted  In  strange  conformity 
with  our  own  Government.  It  is  a  very  curious  coincidence,  that,  hav- 
ing grown  up  subsequently,  and  purporting  to  be  of  divine  ordination,  it 
•bould  bear  such  a  close  resemblance,  in  many  particulars,  to  the  political 
institutions  of  this  country;  and  this  perhaps  is  an  earnest  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  our  beloved  Union.  We  fondly  regard  the  latter  as  the  purest 
specimen  of  a  republican  government  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
on  the  aaroe  true  basis  of  republicanism  we  find  established  this  republi- 
can Church.     I  may  auppoee  that  the  two  are  constructed  after  the  same 
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model.  And  although  ».  eristfl  in  the  affsin  of  both  Church  and  Stata 
■eem  now  to  hare  arrived,  wo  may  confidently  hope  that  both  of  these 
noble  institutions  will  pasa  unharmed  through  the  tnalj  that  both,  though 
for  a  time  depressed,  will  revive  and  spread  themselves  through  all  future 
agea.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  schismatic  contentions  have  dis- 
tracted our  Church:  before  this  the  bush  has  been  on  fire,  though  oever 
consumed.  It  will  yet  arise  in  renovated  strength,  and  go  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer  down  to  the  latest  times,  ft  has  in  itself  a  recupera- 
tive power:  it  can  never  become  extinct:  with  the  government  of  oar 
own  land  it  will  descend  to  remote  posterity.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  absorb  and  swallow  up  all  othen,  nor  do  I 
wish  that  it  should  be  ao.  Sectarianism  purifies  the  Church,  as  parties 
purify  the  political  atmosphere;  and  I  hope  that  each  denomination  will 
dways  be  secure  in  its  own  privileges.  I  claim  Cor  all  forms  of  religioa 
the  same  civil  rights  and  immunitles^for  the  Catholic,  the  EptscopaliaD, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Mohammedan.  Iiet  each  pursue  its  own  appointed 
course,  without  harm  or  interference  from  the  civil  power. 

Now  let  us  inauire  what  are  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Oenenl 
Assembly:  whether  It  has  not  the  power  of  passing  laws.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  though  all  the  courts  of  the  Church  are  called  judicatories,  yet 
their  rules  prescribe  a  particular  form  to  be  observed,  whenever  any  one 
of  them  "  is  about  to  sit  in  a  judicial  capacity;"  just  as  a  particular 
form  is  observed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  when  that  body 
drops  for  a  time  its  legidative  functions  to  nt  as  a  court  of  justice.— 
Append,  to  Const.  R.  39. 

**  Whenever  a  judicatory  is  about  lo  sit  in  a  judicial  capacity,  it  riiall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Moderator,  solemnly  to  announce  from  the  chair,  that 
the  body  is  about  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  business  aaugned  for 
trial,  and  to  enjoin  on  the  members  to  recollect  and  regard  the  high  cha- 
racter, as  judges  of  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  solemn  duty,  in  which 
they  are  about  to  act" 

What  power  could  be  given  in  ampler  terms  than  that  confided  to  Ihe 
General  Assembly?  In  the  construction  of  powers  granted  by  a  constitu- 
tion, some  general  principles  are  to  be  remembered.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  limited  government  with  delegated  powers,  and  a  government 
limited  in  its  powers.  If  a  power  is  claimed  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  you  must  point  out  a  grant  thereof  in  the  Constitution — a 
grant  either  express  or  by  necesssry  implication.  Our  government  is  oo« 
of  specific,  delegated  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  several  state  gov- 
ernments are  Just  the  reverse  of  this:  their  powers  are  limited  only  by 
negation.  Unless  you  can  show  a  certain  power  to  have  been  denied  to 
any  one  of  them,  it  must  exist.  In  the  one  case  i1  is  a  gift,  in  the  other 
case  an  original  power,  merely  not  restricted.  In  the  former  it  depends 
on  your  being  able  to  show  it  in  the  instrument,  in  the  latter  upon  the 
fact  that  no  negation  of  it  can  be  ahown.  The  legislatures  of  the  sevenl 
atates  of  the  Union  have  all  powers  excepting  tboee  expressly  takes 
away..  If  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  like  either  of 
those  which  J  have  described,  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
General  Assembly  has  the  power  which  it  exercised  in  1837.  K  it  is  a 
body  of  delegated  powers,  we  roust  show  the  grant  of  this  particular  ose; 
if  of  restrtetied  powers,  we  nurt  alww  the  lotrietion  in  ttiia  eaee.    It 
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happens,  however,  that  the  Conatitution  of  our  Church  can  be  judged  hy 
neither  of  these  rules.  It  contains  a  grant  of  general  powers,  in  very- 
general  terms,  and  on  this  account  is  most  nearly  assimilated  to  the  con- 
slitutions  of  the  aeveral  States.  To  illustrate  this  point:  the  Conatitutioa 
of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  general  government  shall  have 
such  end  such  powers;  but  to  the  General  Assembly  are  first  given  all 
powers,  legislative  and  executive,  as  well  as  judicial,  and  then  certain 
restrictions  are  put  upon  those  powers.  Is  there  any  similarity  between 
the  two? 

"The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatcvy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  It  shall  represent  in  one  body,  all  the  particular  churches  of 
this  denomination;  and  shall  bear  the  title  of  The  Gbnbkal  Asseublt 

OF  TAB  PrESBTTESIAK  ChTTBCH  IK  THE  UnITED  StATBS  0¥  AmBBICA." 

Form  of  Gov.  Chap,  xii.  Sect.  1. 

What  does-  it  thus  represent?  The  powers  of  "  all  the  particular 
churches. "  Whatever  power  they  have  is  represented  in  this  body.  That 
authority  which  each  church  exercises  within  its  own  limits,  the  Assem- 
bly has,  by  delegation,  over  all  the  churches.  This  clause  gives  a  general, 
sleeping  delegation  of  the  whole  power  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
whether  ihis  be  judicial,  legislative,  or  of  any  other  description.  It  is 
circumscribed  only  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  the  restrictions  which 
are  placed  alike  upon  all  the  other  judicatories.  These  are  the  only  lim- 
itations. The  power  that  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  is  carried  up  and 
attributed  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  boldest  and  broadest  terms. 
Here  there  is  a  delegation  of  power,  of  all  the  power,  possessed  by  those 
who  formed  the  Constitution,  and  the  grant  is  broader  than  that  made  to 
any  one  of  our  legislatures.  If  the  people  of  this  state  were  to  grant  all 
their  power  to  the  government,  then  only  would  its  authority  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  General  Assembly.  And,  unquestionably,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  people  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  give  to  the 
Assembly  that  power  throughout  alt  its  bounds,  which  Synods,  Presby- 
teries, and  church-sessions  exercise  within  smaller  limits. 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and  issue  all  appeals  and  refer- 
ences, which  may  be  regularly  brought  before  them,  from  the  inferior 
judicatories.  They  shall  review  the  records  of  every  synod,  and  approve 
or  censure  them:  they  shsll  give  their  advice  and  instruction  in  all  cases 
nibmitled  to  them,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  church; 
and  they  shall  constitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correspondence  and 
mutual  confidence,  among  all  our  churches."     Id.  Sect.  4. 

Now,  if  all  the  power  of  the  Churdi  was  vested  in  the  Assembly  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  great  latitude  of  the  terms  employed,  nothing 
farther  was  necessary,  since,  wherever  a  power  is  given,  the  right  to  car- 
ry It  into  effect,  whether  by  legislative  or  any  other  means,  is  necessarily 
implied.  Here  ts  expressly  mentioned  a  power  to  "review  the  records 
of  every  synod,  and  approve  or  censure  them."  These  records,  then, 
may  be  taken  and  examined,  whether  the  Synod  sends  them  or  not:  such 
a  power  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  that  expressly  granted:  without  it 
the  words  last  read  would  be  barren  and  inoperative.  "They  shall  give 
their  advice  and  instruction  in  all  cases  submitted  to  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  church."  And  what  if  those  whom  they 
advise  and  inslructj  should  choose  to  disobey?     Has  the  Assembly  no 
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power  to  carry  ioto  effect  itB  injuncUons?  Are  its  instntctionti  merely 
hortatory?  Then  you  have  a  government  incapable  of  giving  any  sanc- 
tion to  its  decrees.  "  They  shall  constitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace, 
correspondence,  and  mutual  confidence  among  all  our  churches."  Sup- 
pose- that  the  bond  of  peace  and  correspondence  be  broken,  how  are  they 
to  restore  its  strength.  The  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church 
is  given;  and  has  the  Assembly  no  power  when  a  member  of  that 
Church  is  recusant  to  force  him  into  submission? 

"  To  the  General  Assembly  also  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all 
controversies  respecting  doctrine  and  discipline." — By  this  body,  in  the 
last  resort,  such  controversies  are  to  be  determined.  If  they  affect  Pres- 
byteries or  Synods,  the  Assembly  is  the  ultimate  tribunsl,  and  must  set- 
tle all  disputes  finally  and  conclusively.  The  power,  as  regards  doctrine, 
is  too  broad  tor  the  present  case,  but  as  it  regards  discipline  is  more  ger- 
man  to  our  purpose.  What?  [s  it  said  that  the  authority  is  applicable  to 
controversies  between  individuals  only,  and  cannot  be  exercised  when 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  are  concerned?  Why  the  great,  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  discipline  is  the  regulation  of  these  inferior  bodies;  and 
yet  it  is  contended  that  the  Assembly  cannot  enforce  discipline  in  regard 
to  them.  "  Of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against  error  io 
doctrine,  or  immorality  in  practice" — in  the  case  of  individuals — in 
personam,  not  in  rem? — "in  any  Church,  Presbytery,  or  Synod." — 
Then  here  is  an  express  power  to  regulate  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
Presbyteries  and  Synods;  and  how  is  the  power  to  he  applied,  but  by 
such  censures  and  remonstrances  as  may  seem  proper,  and  when  these  are 
disregarded,  by  a  higher  exercise  of  authority — the  dissolution  of  the 
offending  bodies,  and  their  re-organization  in  conformity  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. — "Of  erecting  new  synods,  when  It  may  be 
judged  necessary;  of  superintending  the  concerns  of  the  whole  church; 
of  corresponding  with  foreign  churches,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Assembly  and  the  corresponding  body;  of  suppressing 
schismatical  contentions  and  disputations;  and,  in  general  of  recommend- 
ing and  attempting  reformation  of  manners,  and  the  promotion  of  chari- 
ty, truth,  and  holiness,  through  all  the  churches  under  their  care." 

General  powers  were  before  granted,  and  here  we  have  a  specification 
of  a  few  of  these  powers,  which  are  themselves  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  carry  them  into  effect,  the  Assembly  is 
to  exercise  its  own  judgment.  No  form  is  prescribed.  In  virtue,  too, 
of  the  power  to  erect  Synods,  the  Assembly  may  dissolve,  re-«rrange,  and 
re-model  them:  I  believe  this  is  not  disputed.  If  they  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned,  they  may  exercise  it  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  even  according  to  their  caprice.  Your  Honour  will  not  per- 
mit any  question  to  be  raised  here  in  regard  Io  the  manner  in  which 
an  acknowledged  power  has  been  exercised. 

Now  having  shown  the  necessary  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  Assembly, 
by  a  broad  and  general  grant,  I  assert  that  they  have  been  always  used 
by  that  body;  that  they  have  continually  engaged  in  acts  of  legislation, 
in  regard  to  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  Committee  of  Overtures  is  appoint- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  each  session;  and  the  appointment  of  that 
committee  proves  the  exercise  of  other  functions  than  those  merely  judi- 
cial and  executive. 
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Msy  it  please  your  Honour,  I  have  contented  myself  with  a  very  eup- 
flory  examination  of  these  last  topics,  partly  because  I  had  before  occupied 
so  much  time,  and  partly  because,  as  I  conceive,  they  have  no  relevancy 
to  this  case.  More  will  be  said  in  regard  to  them  by  the  able  and  learned 
counsel,  who  ia  to  succeed  me:  he  will  aupply  all  the  defects  of  my  argu- 
ment And  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  on  the  view  of  what  has  already  been, 
or  may  be  hereafter  advanced,  you  will  iind  thst  the  relators  here  have  not 
established  the  claim  of  those  whom  they  represent,  to  be,  exclusively, 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  da  not  think  that  the  Assembly  of  1837  did 
wrong;  but  if  it  did,  it  was  only  to  the  four  exscinded  Synods,  and  but 
one  half  of  these  gentlemen  who  assert  that  they  formed  the  constitu- 
tional Assembly,  are  from  those  Synods.  The  rights  of  the  fifty-four 
commissioners  excluded,  are  the  only  ones  which  the  relators  seek  to 
establish  by  this  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  They  say  that  we  acted 
unjustly;  but  ia  this  the  only  way  of  obtaining  redress?  Must  they  anni- 
hilate us  to  reinstate  themselves.  Suppose  that  our  proceeding  in  1837 
were  unjust  and  most  tyrannical,  why  did  they  not  return  and  ask  leave 
to  take  their  seats  among  us?  Why  did  they  not  demand  them,  in  the 
usual  and  prescribed  form,  from  the  Assembly  of  1838,  coming  fresh  from 
the  people,  and  thus  give  us  a  chance  of  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the 
preceding  Assembly,  and  coolly  deciding  whether  it  had  been  right  or 
wrong?  Or,  if  they  did  not  choose  thus  to  appeal  to  us,  why  did  they 
not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  the  same  purpose?  Why  do  they 
ttA.  to  annihilate  us — to  obliterate  our  name?  Must  they  sit  in  our  seata 
and  lord  it  over  us,  and  exercise  an  unlimited,  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  chanties  of  the  Church?  Why,  I  ask,  did  they  not 
return,  and  make  a  formal  application  to  the  new  body  sent  back  in  1838, 
after  the  whole  subject  of  their  alleged  grievances  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people?  Such  an  appeal  to  us  was  never  made.  Or,  if  they  con- 
sidered the  Assembly  of  1638  likely  to  prove  unjust,  why  did  they  not 
^ply  to  the  civil  power  to  restore  them  to  their  seats?  Why  did  they 
not  proceed  by  a  mandamus  f  No,  this  was  not  enough.  They  were 
not  content  to  recover  merely  what  they  alleged  had  been  unjustly  taken 
from  them.  Their  motto  is,  ^ut  Csssar,  aut  nultua.  They  do  not  de- 
sire merely  their  old  places;  now  they  must  be  all  or  nothing.  They 
wish  to  seize  upon  the  whole  funds  of  the  Church,  and  to  propose  terms 
to  us — the  minority  to  the  majority.  They  must  subdue  and  humble  us: 
we  must  come  as  suppliants  for  their  bounty.  Were  they  unwilling  to 
abide  the  trifling  delay  which  a  formal  application  to  the  Assembly  of 
1838  would  have  required  ?  This  delay  might  have  been  a  misfortune; 
but,  gentlemen,  delays  of  justice  are  frequently  the  price  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  our  liberties.  This,  nesides,  is  no  excuse,  because  a 
civil  court  would  have  put  them  m  statu  quo,  if  they  could  have  estab- 
lished their  claim.  If  they  did  not  want  money,  if  they  did  not  desire 
to  strike  down  men  obnoxious  la  them,  and  to  seize  upon  the  funds,  there 
was  another  method  in  which  they  might  have  tried  the  right  I  do  not 
pretend  to  advise  them,  but  merely  to  show  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  such  extraordinary  proceedings  as  these.  Their  Permanent  Clerk 
might  have  brought  an  action  against  ours  to  recover  the  books  and  pa- 
pers. If  an  action  of  trover  had  been  instituted  by  the  clerk,  in  that 
way  the  question  might  have  been  peacefully  brought  up.  Thus  it  might 
43 
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have  beeo  decided  whether  they  were  a  part,  or,  if  they  please,  the  whole 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  question  would  hare  been  inrolved 
in  ao  action  of  trover,  and  the  institution  of  such  a  suit  would  have  shown 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  strike  down  that  venerable  geatlemao, 
(Dr.  Green,}  or  to  seize  upon  the  purse.  But  instead  of  this,  &ey  attack 
directly  our  persons  and  our  funds. 

Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  whether  they  are  the  Presby- 
terian Assembly,  and  we  no  part  or  parcel  of  it  On  your  verdict  the 
claims  of  each  party  depends  by  it  these  questions  must  be  solved.  If 
you  decide  that  we  are  not  the  Presbyterisa  Chwrch,  here  is  our  money: 
take  it  from  us,  for  it  is  but  dross.  We  shall  lament,  but  shall  not  be  ut- 
terly stricken  down.  In  the  bosoms  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  there 
swells  a  Christian  spirit  that  will  yet  sustain  them.  As  of  old  they  have 
rallied  around  the  standards  of  their  faith,  an  impenetrable  array,  so,  with 
the  noble  company  of  young  men  who  will  feel  honoured  to  perish  at 
their  sides,  will  they  again  rally,  though  a  broken  band.  Those  who 
hare  planted  the  Church;  whose  prayers  have  prevailed  with  heaven  for 
*  rich  blessing  on  their  labours;  though  that  which  their  hearts  have  so 
fondly  cherished  be  taken  from  them  by  the  finesse,  the  legal  artifices 
and  intendments  of  their  adveraaries,  will  still  find  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  the  sore  affliction. 

But  I  will  not  anticipate  such  a  result:  I  look  confidently  to  your  ve» 
diet's  being  given  for  us,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  consequences  of  that 
verdict  The  Old-school  party,  now  sustained  by  the  bright  example 
and  Christian  precepts  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  will  be 
strengthened  by  your  judgment  And  soon  the  wild,  prodigal  son,  that 
has  gone  fortli  to  seek  elsewhere  his  fortune,  impoverished  by  your  ver- 
dict, will  return  to  the  home  of  his  father;  we  will  kill  for  him  the  fat- 
ted calf;  we  will  spread  the  banquet  of  peace  and  unity  restored,  and  of 
never-ceasing  love.  If  this  result  does,  as  I  confidently  hope  and  expect, 
follow  from  your  verdict,  all  difficulty  will  be  removed;  the  true  flock 
will  i^ain  be  collected  within  its  venerable  fold;  you  will  see  perfect 
harmony  reigning  as  before  between  CongregationaliBts  and  Presbyte- 
rians. Such  a  verdict,  while  it  might  be  received  with  dismay  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  people  of  this  land,  would  call  forth  from  your  own 
State  an  universal  acclamation  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Would  rise  one 
loud  and  general  burst  of  gladness,  mingled  with  prayers  of  grateful 
adoration  to  Almighty  Ood. 

I  have  now  discnarged,  as  welf  as  I  have  been  able,  the  duties  of  a  re- 
sponsible situation.  I  have  perhaps  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  pa- 
tience, but  I  have  been  urged  on  by  the  conviction,  that  I  was  called  to 
devote  to  the  subject  my  whole  strength  of  both  mind  and  body;  and  I 
humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  having  so  long  detained  you.  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  And  may  it  please  your 
Honour,  I  have  perhaps  marred  the  symmetry  of  the  case,  but  I  must 
thank  the  Court  for  the  kind  permission  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  for 
the  defendants,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  stranger,  and  for  the  cour- 
tesy to  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  March  SIst— 10  o'clock. 

fFith  iubmitsion  to  your  Honour — Qentlemtn  of  the  Jury — Per- 
haps I  ctnDot  better  break  the  formality  of  an  opening  to  a  mere  business 
srgument,  than  by  making  a  very  inadequate  acknowledgement  lo  the 
learned  counsel  who  hsa  preceded  me.  AH  who  have  heard  him  must 
feel  themselves  to  be  his  debtors.  His  clients  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful 
for  the  ability  with  which  he  haa  argued  their  cause.  The  court  and  the 
jury  must  be  conscious,  that  their  labours  will  be  lightened  by  the 
learning  and  talents  which  he  has  brought  in  aid  of  their  investigations. 
£ven  his  antagonists  will  confess,  that  while  they  have  occasionally  suf- 
fered from  the  power  of  his  argument,  they  have  enjoyed  tlie  graces  and 
the  vigour  of  his  eloquence.  If  they  have  smarted  from  the  severity  of 
his  blows,  they  have  admired  the  brilliadcy  of  his  weapons,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  ihey  have  been  used.  No  one,  perhaps,  owes  him  so 
small  a  measure  of  gratitude  as  myself;  for  he  has  left  me  the  duly  of 
addressing  you,  with  scarcely  the  privilege  of  having  any  thing  to  say. 
While  he  has  reaped  the  harvest  with  an  avaricious  hand,  he  has  com- 
mitted to  me  the  humble  and  unprofitable  task  of  gathering  only  the 
scattered  and  imperfect  gleanings  criT  the  field.  But  I  should  do  injustice 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  to  the  bar,  of  which  we  are  for  the  occasion 
fellow  members,  u  I  did  not  unite  in  offering  him  my  cordial  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  example  he  has  afibrded  to  ns  all.  Not  so  much  for 
an  example  of  abilities,  learning,  and  eloquence — these  aie  qualities 
which  we  might  vainly  endeavour  to  emulate — but  through  the  whole 
course  of  an  arduous  and  protracted  controversy^  he  has  manifested  a  dis- 
tinguished courtesy;  a  fair,  honourable,  and  urbane  deportment;  the  due 
appreciation  and  imitation  of  which  will,  at  all  times,  contribute  to  the 
delightful,  and  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  the  true  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  important  in  the  outset  to  exhibit  the  essential  differences  between 
Uie  parties  to  the  cause.  Not  the  mere  abstract  differences,  the  mutual 
claims  of  right,  and  imputations  of  wrong,  which  exist  in  every  contro- 
versy. Much  less  the  subtle  and  inscrutable  varieties  arising  from  the 
alleged  preponderance  in  purity  of  motive.  E]sch  side  might  there  safely 
challenge  investigation,  in  the  consciousness  that  no  human  tribunal  is 
competent  to  the  decision.  But  the  visible  and  acknowledged  points  of 
difference,  radiating,  as  it  were,  from  the  pleadings  and  Uie  evidence 
which  the  parties  have  chosen  to  put  forth  and  to  fight  under,  as  the  sign 
and  the  standard  of  its  cause.  JBngaged  as  we  are  in  the  active  struggles 
of  a  divided  and  militant  Church,  we  naturally  seek  for  the  respective 
manifestos  which  went  out  before  the  present  state  of  hostile  conflict 
began.  They  are  not  difficult  of  discovery,  and  to  them  we  may  advanta- 
geously apply  all  that  has  since  been  said  or  done  by  the  respective  host& 

The  plamtiffs  are  bound  to  show  who  are  the  present  Trustees  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  are  bound  to  show 
that  they  are  themselves  entitled  to  that  office  against  all  competitora. 
But  there  are  certain  preliminary  or  constituent  principles,  the  resolution 
of  which  will  resolve  the  final  inquiries.  These  are  found  in  two  pon* 
tions,  connected  with  the  two  principal  events,  which  stand  forth  as  the 
prominent  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  controversy.  These  por- 
tions the  plaintifis  must  assume  and  maintain.  Reducing  them  to  the 
fewest  possible  words,  they  are, 

1.  That  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  declaring 
four  Synods  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  are  null  and  void. 

2.  That  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1838,  a  lawful  change  was  aSected  in  ao 
existing  General  Assembly,  and  that  a  new  one  was  substituted  for  it, 
which  can-ied  away  the  entire  powers  of  the  original  body,  and  exercised 
them  fully  in  another  place. 

The  deTendants  deny  both  of  these  positions.  They  maintain  that  the 
proceedings  of  1837  were  valid  and  effectual.  They  esoert,  however, 
that  even  if  they  are  wrong  in  this  denial,  their  antagonists  are  as  remote 
as  ever  from  the  object  of  their  seeking,  since  they  must  not  only  demon- 
strate the  invalidity  of  our  proceedings,  but  the  propriety  of  their  own. 
They  must  create  as  well  as  desfroy.  If  the  transactions  of  1837,  which 
we  undertake  to  sustain,  are  impugned  efiectually,  those  of  1838,  which 
our  antagonists  must  justify,  are  still  defective  and  fruitless;  for  these 
last  transactions  made  no  efTective  change  in  the  existence  or  powers  of 
the  duly  organized  body,  but  amounted  only  to  a  voluntary  secession,  and 
a  distinct,  independent,  coexistent,  and  therefore  abortive  organization. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  labour  of  proof  is,  throughout, 
assumed  by  the  plaintiffs.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  establish  each  of 
the  propositions  which  have  been  stated.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  material 
to  add,  that  in  doing  so,  they  have  to  make  out,  not  only  an  affirmative 
but  one  of  a  compound  character,  inasmuch  as  each  of  their  points  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  distinct  yet  dependent  positions,  no  one  of  which  can 
be  made  available  unless  it  can  both  give  support  to  the  rest,  and  derive 
it  from  them. 

I  propose  to  consider,  first,  the  proceedings  of  1837.  They  are  the  ear- 
liest in  date,  and  naturally  precede  in  the  course  of  discussion,  those  of  a 
later  period;  and  they  are  an  iodispensable  foundation  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  plaintifis'  cause. 

Liook  for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  the  General  Assembly,  its 
powers,  and  the  nature  of  its  proceedings.  It  was  a  competent  and  con- 
stitutional body,  distin^ished  for  wisdom  and  piety,  containing  some  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  men  of  their  order,  made  up  of  dele* 
■rates,  sufficient  in  point  of  number,  and  amply  invested  with  authority, 
fully  instructed  as  to  the  desires  and  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
able  to  maintain  their  rights  and  vindicate  their  wrongs.  It  was  entitled 
to  especial  confidence.  In  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  the  very  kind  of  tri- 
bunal that  ought  to  be  supreme.  Where  else  can  religious  men  look  for 
authority  and  wisdom  in  religious  matters,  if  not  to  the  collected  intelli- 
gence of  the  wise  and  pious  of  their  especial  sect?  Every  Christian  Church 
has,  what  may  be  termed,  its  hierarchy:  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  pt^ity, 
which  is  necessary  for  its  well  being.     In  all  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
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highest  council  has  been  in  its  influence  supreme;  and  it  haa  been  looked 
to  as  the  safest  guide  and  the  best  instructor.  If  there  be  infallibility  any 
where,  the  Roman  Catholic  believes  it  to  rest  in  general  councils.  Luther 
the  great  reformer,  the  founder  of  Protestantism,  appealed  to  them  with 
unhesitating  confidence.  Even  Calvin,  the  apostle  of  Presbyterian  ism, 
maintained  that  the  universal  Church  is  infallible,  and  that  God  must  annul 
his  solemn  promises  if  it  were  otherwise.  Whether  attained  with  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  one  class  of  Christian^,  or  the  studied  simplicity  of 
another,  the  effect  is  the  same.  None  are  hound  by  the  decrees  of  these 
religious  assemblies,  but  those  by  whom  they  are  sought;  but  upon  those 
who  seek  them,  their  influence  is  greater  even  than  that  of  temporal 
courts  of  justice,  for  they  affect  not  only  the  conduct  but  the  conscience 
also.  This  ^ind  of  jurisdiction,  however  powerful  in  its  peculiar  sphere, 
implies  no  disrespect  towards  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  tribunals  that 
administer  them,  and  occasions  not  the  slightest  interference  with  them. 
Individuals  may  by  mutual  consent  submit  their  controversies  to  other 
individuals  not  more  competent  to  judge  wisely  tlian  themselves.  Yet 
the  judgments  of  the  humblest  tribunal,  owing  its  existence  merely  to 
voluntary  selection  and  submission,  dignified  by  no  judicial  title,  strength- 
ened by  no  commission,  clothed  with  no  official  power,  possess  a  stability 
as  complete  as  those  of  the  ermined  judge,  who  is  surrounded  with  the 
implements  and  the  insignia  of  office.  All  this  is  because  the  unofficial 
tribunal  has  been  volunUrily  selected  by  the  parties.  Can  the  effect  be^ 
less  certain  when  the  umpire  is  of  a  more  dignified  and  exalted  character? 
Is  the  decision  of  a  church  council,  so  well  chosen,  so  full  of  piety,  so 
Bound  in  judgment,  so  tried  in  experience,  less  entitled  to  respect  tliaa 
that  of  the  commonest  reference? 

It  is  among  a  particular  class  of  persons  only  that  the  determinations 
of  an  ecclesiastical  body  can  he  cTipected  to  be  effectual.  All  the  parties 
to  this  cause  are,  I  presume,  of  that  character.  They  are  relinous  men, 
otherwise  the  decisions  referred  to  would  have  no  sanction.  Talk  to  the 
profligate  and  the  infidel  of  the  judgments  of  the  Church,  and  he  disre- 
gards, if  he  does  not  deride  its  authority.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
traverse  the  Atlantic  unheeded  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Roman 
Church;  hut  tbey  sound  as  awfully  in  the  ears  of  those  who  worship  in 
i(s  faith,  as  the  oommunications  of  the  law  once  did  to  the  ancient  people 
of  Israel.  It  is  the  power  of  conscience  which  gives  effect  to  these 
decrees.  They  do  not  influence  by  the  dread  of  temporal  penalties. 
They  have  no  power  to  inflict  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  to  direct  a  moment's 
imprisonmenL  But  they  may  exclude  from  Church  fellowship,  or  deny 
I  participation  in  the  Holy  Communion,  and  thus  attain  resulla  more 
impressive  than  any  of  a  merely  temporary  character. 

When  th^  Church  councils  have  not  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  and 
have  duly  exercised  the  authority  voluntarily  confided  to  them,  no  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  their  decisions  to  any  court  sitting  under  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  this  country  the  tribunals  of  justice  are  not  competent  to 
interfere  with  them.  There  is  no  danger  of  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
Id  such  an  independent  exercise  of  authority  as  this  case  demonstrates, 
there  was  nothing  like  collision  with  the  ministers  or  the  principles  of 
the  t«nporal  law,  and  there  was  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
•eparatioo  in  civil  government  between  Church  and  State.     Wdl  settled 
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■uthonty  will  show  that  exalted  aa  may  be  the  court  before  which  we  are 
all  now  arraigned,  it  cannot  rercrse,  because  it  cannot  reach  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 
The  best  elementary  writers  inform  us  that  the  Bovereignly  of  the  slate 
cannot  interfere  with  these  matters  unless  they  first  interfere  with  a 
Church  establishment,  such  as  has  no  existence  here.  "  Let  us  remem- 
ber," says  Vattel,  "  that  religion  is  no  farther  an  affair  of  state,  than  as  it 
is  exterior  and  publicly  established :  that  of  the  heart  can  only  depend  on 
the  conscience.  "  •  *         *         It  is  a  principle  of  fanati- 

cism, a  source  of  evils,  and  the  most  notorious  injustice  for  weak  mortals 
to  imagine  that  they  ought  to  take  up  the  cause  of  God,  maintain  his 
glory  by  acts  of  violence,  and  revenge  him  on  his  enemies.  "  Let  us 
only  give  to  sovereigns,"  said  a  great  statesman  and  an  excellent  citizen, 
**  let  us  give  them  ^r  the  common  advantage,  the  power  for  punishing 
whatever  is  injurious  to  charity  in  society.  It  does  not  belong  to  human 
justice  to  become  the  revenger  of  the  cause  that  belongs  to  God."  Cicero, 
who  was  as  able,  and  as  great  in  state  affairs,  as  in  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, thought  like  the  Duke  of  Sully.  In  the  laws  he  proposed  relat- 
ing to  religion,  he  says,  on  the  subject  of  piety  and  interior  religion,  '*  If 
any  one  commits  a  fault,  God  will  revenge  it:"  but  he  declares  the  crime 
capital  that  should  be  committed  against  the  religious  ceremonies  estab- 
lished for  the  public  affairs,  and  in  which  the  whole  state  is  concerned. 
The  wise  Romans  were  very  far  from  persecutiog  a  man  for  his  creed; 
they  only  required  that  people  should  not  disturb  the  public  order," 
VattePa  Law  of  Nations,  B.  I.  Ch.  xii.  §  133.  Deorum  injuria 
Diia  curse,  was  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Romans.  Let  the  gods  avenge 
their  own  wrongs.  What  is  it  to  the  government,  in  any  ofits  depart- 
ments, that  I  may  have  been  dismissed  from  the  communion  table  ?  or 
that  any  number  of  persona  may  have  been  excluded  from  a  religious 
assembly,  where  it  has  not  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  ?  In 
the  case  of  St.  Mary'a  Church,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
state,  the  subject  was  much  discussed.  Judge  Duncan  in  his  (pinion 
says, 

"Yet  in  deciding  on  the  temporal  rights  of  any  religious  society,  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  articles  of  their  government  and 
discipline;  for  no  society  can  exist  without  some  government,  ^ve  it 
what  name  you  please^  call  it  ecclesiastical  council,  convocation,  presby- 
tery, synod,  general  assembly — some  claiming  the  right  to  govern  the 
church  ^'wre  divine,  or  by  apostolical  institutions,  and  others  with  more 
humble  pretensions,  claiming  spiritual  authority  from  things  merely 
human;  each  has  a  discipline  and  church  government  of  j/*  own,  some 
platform,  but  this  is  confined  to  spiritual  matters,  and  esercised  pro  salute 
animae. 

"  This  is  a  principle  well  settled  in  this  court.  On  a  writ  of  emw 
from  the  Common  Pleas  of  Huntingdon  county.  Riddle  et  at  v.  Stephens, 
a  Serg.  ^  Rawle,  542,  it  is  stated  with  great  clearness  and  strength  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  The  demand  of  the  plaintiff  below,  Stephens,  was  for  ser- 
vices rendered  the  defendants  as  their  pastor.  The  Chief  Justice  observed, 
'  the  Presbytery,  according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Chvrch,  had  power  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  plaintiff,  or  even 
to  remove  him  from  his  ministry;*  so  far  as  respected  his  suspensiuD  or 
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remonl,  the  jury  were  directed  to  consider  the  proceedinga  as  evidence, 
but  no  re^rd  was  to  be  paid  to  the  details  of  evidence  before  the  Presby- 
tery; the  mrticular  facts  alleged  or  proved,  were  to  have  no  eSect  on  the 
verdict  The  decision  of  the  Freabytery,  aa  to  the  suspensioo  or  remo- 
val of  the  plaintiCT,  was  the  only  matter  to  be  regarded. 

**  Every  Church  has  a  discipline  of  its  own — it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  SO;  because,  without  rules  and  discipline,  no  body  composed  of 
numerous  individuals,  can  be  governed.  But  this  discipline  is  confined 
to  spiritual  matters;  it  operates  on  the  mind  and  conscience  without  pre- 
tending to  temporal  authority.  No  member  of  the  Church  can  be  fined 
or  imprisoned;  but  be  he  layman  or  minister,  he  may  be  admonished, 
reproved,  and  finally  ejected  from  the  society.  So  he  may  retire  from  it 
at  his  own  free  will.  Under  these  restrictions,  religious  discipline  may 
produce  much  good,  without  infringing  on  civil  liberty.  Both  plaintiff 
and  defendants  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  both  as  to  the 
induction  and  removal  of  the  plaintifiT;  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
defendants  alone  to  remove  the  plaintiff;  the  Presbytery  alone  could  do 
it,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Synod,  and  in  the  last  place  to  the  General 
Assembly.     This  being  the  case,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  the 

Elaintififs  conduct  before  the  jury;  the  cause  had  been  heard  and  decided 
y  the  Presbytery,  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  plaintiff's  continuance  in 
the  ministry,  the  decision  is  binding,  subject  to  appeal." — 7  Serg.^ 
BaviWt  Sep.  556. 

Id  the  case  of  F^eld  v.  Field,  9  fTendelPa  Rep.  400;  The  court  says, 
^  So  long  as  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding,  by  the  association  under 
whose  direction  the  original  contributors  placed  the  fund,  are  strictly 
complied  with  in  its  management  and  controul,  a  court  of  law  are  incom- 
petent to  interfere."  Had  the  association  undertaken  to  fine  or  imprison 
an  offender,  or  levied  a  distress  to  compel  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical 
dues,  they  would  have  overstepped  the  magic  circle  of  their  jurisdiction, 
and  would  have  interfered  with  civil  rights.  But  when  it  appears  that 
the  parties  have  chosen,  for  certain  purposes,  a  government  for  them- 
selves, have  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  spiritual  assembly,  they  muat  be 
bound  by  its  decrees,  in  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  afford  relief.  The  rights  and  the  obligations  attend- 
ant upon  such  a  connexion,  are  perfectly  reciprocal.  Dissatisfied  mem- 
bers are  not  compelled  to  adhere  to  an  alliance  which  is  oppressive  in 
reality,  or  which  is,  even  in  their  opinion,  veicalious.  Those  who  have 
voluntarily  connected  themselves  with  any  religious  denomination,  may, 
at  pleasure,  dissolve  the  connexion;  the  door  is  always  open  for  their 
departure. 

Authority  upon  this  poin.t  is  equally  satisfactory.  5  Watts,  43, 
Ebaugh  V.  Hendtl.  "  Where  the  acts  of  a  corporation  are  in  confor- 
mity to  the  charter,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  choice  for  a  dissatisfied  corpo- 
rator, but  that  which  lies  between  submission  and  secession."  Thus,  the 
Church  cannot  punish  any  one  who  does  not  choose  to  submit  to  its  dis- 
cipline; it  cannot  extend  censures  beyond  its  own  pale.  Almost  every 
man  is  attached  to  some  Church;  yet  he  is  not  bound  to  it  by  ties  stronger 
than  his  own  desires.  When  the  Pilgrims,  after  their  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  they  formed  a  religious  esUb- 
liahment,  in  accordance  with  the  notions  which  they  brought  with  them 
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from  their  native  land.  Amongat  their  descendants,  every  one  is  obliged 
by  law,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  some  religious  body;  but  here  vre 
ture  no  such  regulation;  tithes  in  every  shape  are  purely  roluntary. 
Here  public  senliment  and  the  law  both  secure  perfect  freedom  in  this 
respect.  No  ligament  or  tie,  stronger  than  the  power  of  conscience^ 
binds  any  individual  to  his  Church.  No  man  is  obliged  to  join  any  reli- 
gious denomination,  or  remain  with  it  longer  than  he  desires. 

We  next  inquire  what  sort  of  powers  the  General  Assembly  possesses. 
It  has,  perhaps,  none  in  strict  analogy  to  the  powers  of  either  our  legisla- 
tures or  courts  of  justice.  The  anathemas  of  a  spiritual  assembly  can  have 
no  temporal  eBects — they  can  touch  the  conscience  only.  But  why  has 
it  not  legislative — quasi  legislative,  as  well  as  judicial  functions?  No 
reason  has  been  given  except,  perhaps,  that  which  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  word  judicatory.  All  the  Presbyterian  councils  or  meetings  are 
called  judicatories:  the  session,  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  are  all  judicatories.  The  business  of  the  body,  so 
called,  is  hence  inferred  to  be  merely  judicial;  but  this  is  a  fallacious 
inference.  Are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  word  court,  means  only  thiscourt 
of  Nisi  PriuB,  or  the  Supreme  Court  from  which  it  emanates  ?  That  would 
be  taking  it  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  term  is  applied  as  well  to 
legislative  as  judicial  bodies.  Such  is  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts; 
•nd  Blackstone  speaks  of  the  High  dourtof  Parliament,  the  proceedings  of 
which  are  mainly  legislative.  Our  best  writers  use  the  term  in  the  most 
enlarged  meaning.  Walter  Scott  puts  into  the  lips  of  one  of  his  heroes 
this  well  known  phrase: 

«  What  cued  the  chiefUin  if  be  (tood 
On  highland  heath  or  Holj  Rood : 
He  right!  such  wranga  wfaersTer  giTen, 
If  it  were  in  the  ChutU  of  Hearen." 

We  Speak  of  the  court  of  a  temple,  the  court  of  a  castle,  a  court  yard,  and 
of  Court  as  the  place  of  royal  reception.  The  word  is  not  confined  to 
tribunals  of  justice. 

What  is  to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  exercising  legislative  power? 
It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  always,  nor  usually  sitting  as  judges;  for 
when  they  are  about  to  assume  that  character,  a  particular  form  of  words 
is  addressed  to  the  members,  reminding  them  of  the  greater  solemnity  of 
the  business  upon  which  they  are  entermg.  In  the  performance  of  their 
more  ordinary  duties,  the  same  form  is  not  observed.  The  Assembly 
hail  too,  a  Judicial  Committee,  just  as  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  have;  and  when  they  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  matters,  brought  before  them  by  that  committee,  an  especial 
appeal  is  made  to  the  throne  of  grace;  a  more  grave  and  serious  deports 
ment  than  usually  accompanies  the  other  proceedings  of  the  body,  is 
enjoined. 

Take  up  the  Minutes  of  1S3S,  page  916.  «No.  I,  reported  by  the 
Judicial  Committee,  viz:  *  A  complaint  of  certain  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  against  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  for  refusing  to 
divide  said  Presbytery,'  was  taken  up.  The  Moderator  read  the  rule 
requiring  the  members  to  regard  their  high  character  as  judges  of  a  court 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  solemn  duty  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter." 
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This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  all  such  occisions.  The  power  is 
indeed  limited :  it  falls  very  far  short  of  what  Blackstone  rather  profanely 
calls  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament:  and  in  a  judicial  character,  it  is  not 
half  so  strong  as  that  of  a  common  justice  of  the  peace;  yet  though  a 
limited,  it  is  often  a  legislatire  authority.  A  few  examples  will  suffice. 
Minutes  of  1832,  p.  SSfl. 

** Overture  No.  1,  viz:  On  the  subject  of  Missions,  was  talcen  up  and 
referred,  fite- " 

"  Overture  No.  2,  viz;  On  correspondence  with  Foreign  Bodies,  was 
.  taken  up  and  committed,  Sw." 

"  Orerture  No.  S,  viz:  On  reducing  the  rates  of  representation  to  the 
General  Assembly,  was  tatcen  up  and  referred,  &c." 

And  so  on  with  Orertures  Nob.  4,  5,  6,  &c.  Then  on  the  next  page 
we  find, 

"  Overture  No.  11,  viz:  A  request  that  the  31st  of  December,  1832, 
be  recommended  as  a  season  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
nas  taken  up  and  committed,  Sue." 

Is  not  that  legislative — purely,  benevolently  legislative  ac^on  ?"  The 
appointment  of  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  blessed  Redeemer's 
kingdom  all  over  the  world  ? 

"  Overture  No.  13,  viz:  On  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  and  Form  of  Government,  was  taken  up  and  laid  on  the 
table." 

"Overture  No.  14,  viz:  On  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  Roman 
Catholic  baptisms,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up,  &c." 

"Overture  No.  15,  viz:  On  ordination  by  a  deposed  minister,  or  by 
laymen,  was  taken  up,  &c." 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  committed  the  reference 
from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  Presbyteries, 
to  require  every  Minister  or  Licentiate,  coming  to  them  by  certificate 
from  another  Presbytery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  to  submit  to  an 
examination  before  he  be  received,  &c." 

All  these  are  examples  of  church  legislation,  and  if  I  chose  I  could 
multiply  examples  to  any  extent.     Same  Minutes,  page  385: — 

"It  being  understood,  that  Christians  and  churches,  both  in  this  country 
uid  in  Europe,  have  at  different  timea  desired  the  public  designation  of  a 
day,  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  throughout  the  world,  as  a  day  of 
bating  and  prayer,  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  whole 
&mily  of  man,  and  this  Assembly  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  impoi^ 
tance  and  hi^  privilege  of  such  an  observance;  and  feeling  urged  and 
encouraged  to  more  importunate  supplications,  in  view  of  the  recent  revi- 
vals of  religion  in  (bis  land,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  the  present  time  in 
relation  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church  in  other  nations,  therefore, 

"  Retolvtd,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  ministers  and  churches, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  churches  in  correspondence  with 
the  same,  to  observe  the  First  Mohdat  iir  Jahcaxt,  1833,  as  a  day  of 
Pasting  and  Prayer,  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world,  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  whole  of 
(^instendom,  and  for  the  entire  success  of  those  benevolent  enterprises 
which  liave  for  their  object,  the  world's  conversion  to  God. 
44 
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**  Resolved,  Thit  other  deDominations  of  ChriiUuu  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Chrutian  Churches  in  all  other  countriea,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  affectionately,  and  with  Chriatiao  salutationa*  invited  to  concur 
in  the  observance  of  the  day  above  specified." 

These  are  instances  of  practical  legislation.  It  will  >ppeu  from  a  few 
pasBSKes  in  the  Form  of  Government  and  Confession  of  Faith,  that  these 
churdi  judicatories  have,  in  their  essential  formation,  legislative  powos. 

"  It  belongeth  to  Synods  and  councils,  ministerially  to  determine  con- 
troversies of  faith,  and  cases  of  conscience;  to  set  down  rulea  and  diree- 
tiont/or  iht  better  ordering  qf  the  public  toorahip  qf  Ood,  vaAgoeem- 
ment  qf  hit  Church."— Con/,  qf  Faith,  Chap.  xxxi.  Sect.  8.  How 
could  you  give  more  legislative  power  than  is  found  in  the  last  sentence  ? 
"  to  set  down  rules  and  directions  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  government  of  his  Church."  You  cannot  inwribe 
or  imagine  a  more  comprehensive  grant  of  quasi  legislative  authority. 
Turn  to  the  Form  of  Qovernment,  Chap.  xii. 

"The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church." — The  highest  of  all  those  counciU,  to  which  the  Confession  of 
Faith  attributes  such  important  legislative  powers. — *<  It  shall  represent 
in  one  body,  all  the  particular  churches  of  this  denomination;  and  shall 
bear  the  title  of  Thx  Gsxbbal  AsssMBLr  or  thx  PKKSBrTEKiAH 
CnnacB  iir  thb  Uwitid  Statbs  or  Akxsica." 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  consist  of  an  equal  delegation  of  Bishops 
and  Elders  from  each  Presbytery,  in  the  followingproportion,  &c." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  read  also  sections  4th  and  5th.      Ftde  ante,  pp.  335-6. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  General  Assembly  are 
just  as  much  legislative  as  judicial.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  neither 
one  nor  the  other;  but  using  the  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
have  already  here  been  used,  this  judicatory  is  both  a  le^slative  and 
judicial  body,  though,  in  each  capacity,  it  acts  only  in  a  limited  sphere. 

So  much  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  say,  before  coming  to  the  connde- 
ration  of  the  proceedings  themselves,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837. 
As  they  stand  on  the  minutes,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  senes  of  reso- 
lutions merely.  They  are  nothing  more,  in  either  form  or  substance,  than 
the  discontinuance  of  a  simple  regulation  of  the  Assembly,  whigh  was  adop- 
ted in  1801.  It  was  a  regulation  of  expediency,  designed  only  for  tempo- 
rary convenience,  and,  like  all  others  of  like  character,  subject  to  abn^- 
tion.  The  abrogation  of  it  was  lawful.  It  terminated  an  unsatisfactory 
and  illegal  connexion  with  a  number  of  dissimilar  churches.  It  diaaolv«l 
a  partnership,  which  had  no  settled  or  definite  term.  It  consisted,  of  the 
breaking  up  of  an  association,  for  the  establishment  of  which  there  had 
never  been  any  motives  of  advantage  to  the  one  side,  and  there  were  no 
longer  any  claims  for  assistance,  or  necessity  for  protection  on  the  other. 
It  communicated  to  those,  who  had  long  partaken  of  many  voluntary 
kindnesses,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  distant 
friend,  and  become  stronK  by  borrowed  strength,  that,  as  they  were  now 
able,  they  ought  to  be  wining  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  (if  you 
please]  declining  any  longer  to  confer  favours  which  it  was  believed  were 
abused.  An  arrangement  thus  voluntarily  entered  into,  might  be  volun- 
tarily renounced.  The  regulation  of  devoting  a  particular  hour,  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  for  the  concurrent  worship  of  Almighty  God  in  every 
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Christian  community,  is  of  much  higher  sanctity.  Yet  what  could  pre- 
vent the  diacontinuaitce  of  the  arrangemeat  by  any  particular  body  of 
Christiana  at  their  pleasure? 

The  abrogation  was,  not  merely  thua  lawful,  but  it  was  of  peculiar  and 
obTious  expediency,  considering  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stood 
towards  each  other.  It  was  a  proceeding,  founded  upon  the  anticipation  of 
strife,  and  a  wise  desire  to  avoid  it.  It  was  saying,  "  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee  P  Separate  thyself  from  me.  If  thou  will  take  the  left 
hand,  I  will  go  to  the  right." 

It  WIS  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  regulated 
inferior  judicatories,  so  far  as  they  were  subject  to  tegitmate  control, 
and  no  farther:  and  it  merely  left  apart  those  which  were  not  properly 
subject  to  it»  influence.  To  the  extent  that  it  had  power  to  do  so,  it 
modified  Synods  and  their  constituent  parts;  and,  where  it  had  no 
power,  it  assumed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  connexion,  and  it  disowned 
them.  This  was  done,  because  the  existing  organization  worked  badly 
in  practice,  and  threatened  to  become  worse;  because  it  was  productive 
of  present  disorder,  and  was  proliGc  of  injurious  consequences  to  the  legi- 
timate members. 

The  whole  history  of  the  General  Assembly  shows  the  power,  and  the 
jHvetical  exercise  of  it  The  General  Assembly,  itself,  was  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a  pre-existing  Synod. — Digest, p.  1,  2,  38.  In  1834,  the 
Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  was  dissolved. — p.  317.  In  1635,  the  Synod 
of  Delaware  was  diMolved.  In  1837,  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia was  dissolved;  and  why  should  not  four  Synods  he  dissolved  in 
1837? 

The  history  of  the  Third  Presbytery  is  a  history  of  dissolutions  and 
revivals.  It  has  been  moulded  and  fashioned  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Synod  and  General  Assembly,  and  has  either  submitted  to  every  change, 
or,  if  it  has  not  submitted,  has  been  regarded  as  rebellious.  First  it  was 
formed,  then  dissolved,  then  restored,  then  its  geographical  limits  were  . 
altered,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  it  was  finally  dissolved. 
This  history  shows  the  power  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
theother  cases,  certain  Synods  had  been  irregularly  formed,  and  they 
were  dissolved  exactly  as  was  the  Third  Presbyteiy.  When  the  New- 
school  complain  in  1838,  of  the  exclusion  of  those  Synods,  they  lay  no 
stress  at  all  upon  the  case  of  this  Presbytery.  Dr.  Patton's  resolution 
does  not  mention  it— does  not  even  allude  to  it  He  moved  only  that 
the  roll  should  be  formed, "  by  including  therein  the  names  of  all  Com- 
nissioners  from  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  said  Presbyterian  Church, 
not  omitting  the  Commissioners  from  the  several  Presbyteries  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synods  of  TTttca,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western 
Reeerve;" — ante,p-  fil.  The  Third  Presbytery  he  entirely  overlooks: 
the  exclusion  of  the  Synods  is  the  only  cause  of  complaint  Nor  did  Dr. 
Mason  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  Presbytery.  I  suppose  that  he  was 
willing  to  admit  the  propriety  of  its  dissolution.  When  he  arose,  saying 
that  be  had  in  his  hand  the  commissions  of  certain  Commissioners  from 
difierent  Presbyteries,  had  he  any  commission  from  the  Third  Pre^y- 
lery  of  Philadelphia?  Here  is  the  bundle  which  he  presented:  it  con- 
tains no  sudi  commission.     His  api^ication  was  conHned  to  the  case  of 
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the  Presbyteries  belongiog  to  four  Synods.  This  wu  »  plain  admiMioa 
of  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  dissolve  a  Presbytery. 

I  have  thus  shown,  by  various  precedents,  the  rif(ht  of  the  Assembly 
to  dissolve  inferior  judicatories;  and  that  this  right  was  exercised  in  the 
eaae  of  the  Third  Presbytery,  at  a  season  of  the  wannest  party  conflict, 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  New-schoo.l,  and  that  do  doubt  of  its  consUtu- 
tionality  was  murmured  in  1838.  And  these  dissolutions  were  effected, 
not  by  judicial  acta,  but  by  a  clear  exercise  of  legislative  power. 

The  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  not  a  contract.  This  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  my  learned  friends  on  the  opposite  side.  They  cannot  for  a 
single  moment  believe  it  to  have  been  so.  Who  made  the  contract  ?  It 
has  no  parlies,  and  they  are  essential  to  a  contract.  It  is  on  its  face  a 
plan  of  union  among  the  new  settlers;  not  a  union  between  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Association  of  Connecticut  Indeed  it  is  characterized 
by  its  own  words,  as  a  mere  set  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  Association.  Now,  I  don't  require  to  be  shown  a  formal  indeo- 
ture,  but  what  properties  has  it  of  a  contract  ?  Who  are  the  pardes  ? 
What  was  the  consideration?  What  the  sanction?  It  la  no  contnct, 
and  if  it  had  the  outward  form  of  one,  I  should  still  contend  that  it  bad 
no  binding  efficacy;  for  the  Association  of  Connecticut  bad  not  in  law  the 
power  to  bind  itself. 

Hers  is  a  work  which  has  just  been  put  into  my  hand — *'  The  Ency- 
clopedia of  Religious  Knowledge,"  a  work  published  in  New  EngUnd, 
by  Congregational ists  themselves,  and  which  therefore  may  be  supposed 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  their  peculiar  institutions.  You  are  aware, 
that  there  are  few  Presbyterians  beyond  Albany;  that  they  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states;  and  that  in  New 
England  the  people  generally,  who  are  not  Episcopalians,  or  UnilariiDS, 
are  CongregatiDnaliBta,  You  will  find  that  the  Congr^ational  Aasocia* 
tions  are  of  moat  limited  authority.  There  is  another  Assembly  called  a 
Consociation,  which  also,  ex  vi  termini,  is  a  Con^gational  body.  Both 
these  are  strictly  limited  in  their  powers.  Their  Qecialoos  are  morely 
advisory,  and  are  of  force  only  by  courtesy  or  as  they  affect  the  oon- 
science:  even  in  spiritual  matters  they  are  not  binding. 

"  Aaaociations  are  composed  of  ministers  only,  who  meet  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  churches.  They  examine  and 
license  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but  have  no  power  of  making  laws 
lor  the  churches."  There  we  have  the  fact  for  which  I  am  contendiog, 
distilled  into  a  single  phrase — "  but  have  no  power  of  making  laws  for 
the  churches.  Bome  mainUin  that  on  the  general  principle  that  a  man 
is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  a  minister  is  accountable  in  the  first  case  only 
te  the  association  of  which  he  is  a  member,  so  that  until  he  is  deposed 
by  them,  or  by  the  consociation,  before  which  they  bring  him  for  trial, 
he  is  not  amenable  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Others  hold, 
that  a  church  haa  a  right  to  try  its  minister  in  the  same  way  that  it  would 
one  of  its  private  members.  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  platforms  it, 
that  in  the  discipline  of  ministers,  there  is  to  be  a  council  of  ehurcheB 
where  it  mar  be  had^  but  where  this  cannot  be,  the  church  may  proceed 
to  act  In  Connecticut,  a  church  cannot  arraign  a  miatster  before  a  coq- 
socialion,  until  the  association  have  first  decided  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  a  trial."  7)30.  406 — 7. 
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Then  on  the  nmepage,  "In  the  year  1801,  a  planwaa  adopted  by  the 
General  Aasembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  General  Asaooia- 
tion  of  Connecticut,  by  which  Preabyteriana  and  Congregationaliats,  in 
the  new  settlements  of  the  western  states,  were  effectually  amalgamated. 
This  plan  places  the  two  classes  on  equal  terms  in  union  churches, 
aecuring  lo  each  a  mode  of  discipline  corresponding  to  their  principles, 
and  gives  to  the  members  of  the  standiDg  committee  of  Congregational 
churches,  the  same  standing  and  powers  in  presbyteries  and  synods, 
as  belong  to  the  ruling  elders  of  the  Presbyterians.  Four  hundred  of 
these  nnion  churches  nave  been  planted  in  the  western  states,  by  the 
Coogregationalists  in  Connecticut  alone. 

Are  we  then  told  of  having  been  ourselves  sustained  by  the  "  Plan  of 
Union,"  of  having  received  from  these  Congregationalists  money  and 
prayers,  and  having  *'  pocketed  both,''  when  under  the  auspices  of  that 
plan,  by  our  countenance  and  aid,  there  have  grown  up  four  hundred  of 
these  mixed  churches? 

Mr.  Wood  objected  to  the  counsel's  reading  from  the  "Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge,"  as  no  part  of  it  had  been  offered  in  evidence, 
and  the  court  sustained  the  objection. 

I  am  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  field  not  absolutely  unexplored,  nor  yet, 
pwhaps,  sufficiently  familiar  to  you — the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
1887.  These  were  given  in  evidence  by  the  opposite  counsel  themselves. 
Though  the  whole  case,  as  regards  them,  may  be  distilled  down  to  the 
question,  whether  the  four  disowned  Synods  were  ever  regularly  and  con- 
stitutionally connected  with  the  General  Assembly;  yet  there  was  a 
variety  of  proceedings  of  all  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  take 
notice.  The  first  act  was  the  resolution  declaring  the  "  Plan  of  Union" 
to  be  abrogated.  The  next  a  series  of  propositions  terminating  in  the 
deelarationj  that  by  virtue  of  the  act  abrogating  the  "  Plan,"  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Then  a  similar  declaration  was  made,  that  certain  other  three  Synods — 
those  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  abro- 
gation, out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Judge  Rogara.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  when  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburvh  vras  created  ? 

ibr,  IngeraoU.  The  Digest  wit)  show  us.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
mattor,  ^ge  39.  In  1809,  the  Synod  of  Virginia  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  of  which  retain»l  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia;  another 
was  constituted  a  Synod  by  the  title  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  j  and  of 
the  third  portion  was  formed  the  Synod  of  Kentucky. 

I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  Second  aeries  of  prooeedings  com- 
plaioed  of,  was  that  ending  in  the  declaration,  that  by  virtue  of  uie  abro- 
gation of  the  "  Flan  of  Union,"  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  was 
no  longer  a  constituent  part  of  the  Church;  and  the  third,  that  which 
resulted  in  a  similar  declaration  with  regard  to  the  three  Synods,  of  Utica, 
Geneva,  and  Genesee.  Though  these  which  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
principal,  and  most  |M-ominent  proceedings,  they  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention.  There  were^  besides  them,  mea- 
sures whieh  served  to  illustrate  the  disposition  of  the  parties,  and  the 
mode  subsequently  adopted.  Two  of  these  are  of  essential  importance. 
They  were  opposed  and  finally  arrested  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
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ude,  thou^  they  now  contend  that  one  of  them  waa  the  oaly  pr(q>er 
meuure  to  be  Uken  by  the  Old-school,  and  press  that  point  upon  us. 
This  wu  the  citation  of  the  four  Synods.  The  other  measure  to  whtdi  I 
allude,  and  upon  its  necessity  both  parties,  at  one  period  of  the  proeeed- 
inp,  seemed  to  be  agreed,  was  the  division  of  the  Church.  The  former 
was  opposed  by  the  New-school  when  brought  forward  by  the  Old,  and  by 
Mr.  Jesup  among  others,  though  afterwards,  when  his  friends  found 
themselves  defeated,  he  proposed  what  was  in  substance  this  very  mea- 
sure. You  will  observe  as  I  read,  that  all  the  acts  of  whieh  the  other 
party  complain,  were  passed  aAer  ample  deliberattonj  and  it  w«i  only 
when  abundant  time  had  been  given  for  debate;  when  each  measure  had 
been  considered  at  length;  when  the  patience  of  every  one  was  exhausted 
by  arguments  which  had  extended  beyond  satisfaction  to  satiety;  when 
the  fondness  for  speech-making  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish, 
and  the  discussion  appeared  Ulcely  to  occupy  weeks  or  months,  unless  in 
some  way  checked,  that  it  was  arrested  by  a  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  began  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  at  a  very  early  period  of  ita  session.  It  began  to  ut  on 
Thursday  the  18th  day  of  May. 

On  Friday  afternoon.  May  1 9th — the  very  next  day,  "  A  document  pur- 
porting to  be  a  memorial  from  a  Convention  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  and 
Elders,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures."  That  was  the  ori- 
gin  of  the  whole  of  these  proceedings.  On  Saturday  morning  this  com- 
mittee reported,  "Overture,  No.  1,  viz;  'Testimony  and  memorial  of  the 
Convention,'  in  relation  to  errors  and  irregularities  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  with  three  other  overtures,  being  memorials  on  the  same  sub- 
jecL  "  It  was  moved  to  receive  and  read  these  overtures,  and  after  de- 
bate they  were  re-committed."  Then  on  the  same  day, "  The  Committee 
of  Bills  and  Overtures  again  reported  the  Overtures  Nos.  1, 8,  3,  and  4, 
which  had  been  re-committed  to  them.  Overture  No.  1,  was  read  and 
re-committed"  to  a  select  committee.  On  Monday  morning,  May  S8d, 
this  committee  made  a  report,  and  after  some  debate,  one  branch  of  the 
subject  was  postponed  till  Tuesday,  and  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to 
the  "Plan  of  Union"  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  that  afternoon, 
and  accordingly  was  then  discussed.  At  this  lime  perfect  harmony 
seems  to  have  reigned.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  1801,  embraced  three  resolutions,  and  of  these  the  first  two, 
relating  to  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Cono^e- 
gation^  Churches  were  passed,  as  it  appears,  without  difficulty.  The 
third  was  "discussed  for  some  time,"  and  then  the  Assembly  adjourned. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  discussion  continued,  and  was  also  resumed  on 
Tuesday  ailemoon,  when,  after  considerable  debate  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  to  one  hundred  and 
ten.  This  was  the  essential  part  of  the  report,  and  was  therefore  made 
the  third  of  the  series.  The  others,  as  I  have  said,  related  merely  to  the 
continuance  of  friendly  intercourse.  "  The  resolution,"  says  the  minute, 
"  was  then  adopted  by  yeas  and  naya,  as  follows,  viz: 

"  3.  But  as  the  'Plan  of  Union'  adopted  for  the  new  settlements  in 
1801,  was  originally  an  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of  that  Assem- 
bly— these  important  standing  rules  having  never  been  submitted  to  the 
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•Freibyteriefl — and  as  they  were  totally  destitute  of  authority  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  General  Aasociatioa  of  Connecticut,  which  is  invested  with 
DO  power  to  l^slste  in  such  cases," — ^Now,  gentlemen,  whether  I  pro- 
duce positive  evidence  of  this  fact — that  the  Association  was  entirely 
destitute  of  authority— ^ir  not,  here  it  is  given  by  the  Old-school  as  one 
reason  for  the  abrogation,  and  the  other  nde  are  bound,  at  this  time,  to 
disprove  it, — ^"and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate  the  churches  not 
within  her  limits;" — For  these  churches  are  as  much  out  of  the  )imit»of 
the  Association  of  Connecticut,  as  France  is  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States — "  and  as  much  confusion  and  irregularity  have  arisen  from 
this  unnatural  and  unconstitutional  system  of  union,  therefore,  it  is  re- 
solved, that  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  ISOlj  entitled  a  'Flan  of  Union/ 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  abrogated." 

The  reasons  then  for  the  abrogation  are  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
resolution  itself;  here  is  the  basis  of  the  measure,  ft  is  therefore  for 
our  opponents  to  prove  that  these  reasons  are  false.  The  evidence  which 
I  ofiOTed  just  now  went  to  this  point,  but  why  did  not  they  bring  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  matter?  They  attempt  to  turn  out  our  trustees  because 
of  an  act  which  ihey  say  was  uncooalitutional  and  void.  Well,  they  must 
riiow  its  unconstitutionality  by  demonstrating  that  the  reasons  for  which 
it  was  passed  were  not  good.  These  "  unsuspecting  brethren"  certainly 
knew  the  grounds  on  which  the  abrogation  rested;  and  should  have  been 
prepared  with  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  untenable.  They  hare 
not  been  surprised  by  reasons  started  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, liiey  were  told  in  1837,  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  "  to- 
tally destitute  of  authority  as  proceeding  from  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut"  f  put  it  to  your  Honour,  as  a  principle  of  this  case, 
that  the  plaintifis  are  bound  to  show  why  our  act  was  unconstitutional 
and  void;  and  that  as  we  have  given  reasons  for  it  in  the  resolution  itself, 
the  burden  of  disproving  our  assertions  rests  on  them.  It  is  not  our 
businese  to  sustain  our  reasons,  but  theirs  to  destroy  them.  These  asser- 
tions were  made  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  if  they  have  not  now  been 
met,  the  attempt  to  disprove  them  must  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

The  next  proceeding — Minutes,  p.  422 — was  a  farther  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Overture,  No.  1,  «  respecting  so  much  of  the  memorial  as 
related  to  the  toleration  of  gross  errors  in  doctrine,  or  disorders  in  prac- 
tice, by  inferior  judicatories,"  presented  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
May  34th.  You  will  perceive  from  an  inspection  of  the  Minutes,  that 
these  diSeront  subjects  underwent  full  discussion,  that  ample  time  was 
ffiven  for  argument  before  the  decisions  were  made.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing a  motion  was  offered  to  take  up  the  report  last  mentioned,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  the 
motion  was  carried,  after  which  certain  resolutions  were  presented — reso- 
lutions proposing  a  measure  which  our  opponents  now  say  should  have 
been  adopted,  but  which  was  ihen  abandoned  on  account  of  their  strenu- 
ous and  stern  opposition — "  Resolutions  to  cite  to  the  bar  of  the  next 
Assembly  such  inferior  judicatories  as  should  appear. to  be  chai^d  by 
common  fame  with  irregularities,  were  offered  and  debated  for  a  consider- 
able time."  You  would  be  surprised  to  read  the  names  of  those  who 
opposed  this  measure.  Were  they  Dr.  Elliott  and  his  friends?  No,  they 
were  these  "unsuspecting  brethren,"  who  have  been  excluded  without 
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noUce  md  without  ttui,  who  should  htve  been  cited  to  answer  for  tiieir 
offeDces,  with  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr.  CleaTelaad  at  their  head — tfie  two 
gentlemen  who  are  forward  to  represent  their  party  on  every  occa- 
sion excepting  the  present  They,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  measure  of 
citation- 

On  Friday  morning  and  afternoon  these  resolutions  were  amply  deba- 
ted, until  at  last  the  previous  question  waa  demanded.  And  what  but  the 
call  for  the  previous  question  wonid  have  put  an  end  to  the  discussion? 
This  measure  is  always  regarded  as  a  hard  one  by  a  minority,  for  they 
are  often  inclined  to  continue  debate  until  the  end  of  the  session  comes 
to  their  relief.  Though  we  cannot  tell  the  precise  number  of  hours 
which  the  subject  occupied,  or  whether  the  Assembly  sat  till  late  in  the 
evening,  it  is  evident  that  ample  opportunity  was  given  to  consider  the 
quesUon.  Among  the  ayes  we  find  Dr.  Alexander,  who  has  been  pre- 
sent here  with  Dr.  Green,  during  some  of  the  stages  of  this  proceeding; 
Dr.  Junkin;  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  have  been  examin^ 
as  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  with  others  of  the  same  party.  On  tiie 
opposite  side  we  find  Dr.  Beman,  Mr.  Jesup,  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  a  host 
of  their  friends— in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  against  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight — a  most  powerful  minority;  there  being  but  the  small 
majority  of  six  for  doing,  what  was  certainly  the  most  natural  and 
reaaonaole  thing  in  the  world,  what  the  New-school,  the  very  men  that 
so  strenuously  opposed  it,  now  say  they  wished ;  what  they  desired  of  all 
things.  Not  only  were  they  a  united  opposition ;  not  only  was  the  ques- 
tion decided  by  a  pure  party  vote;  but  the  majority  was  so  small  that  the 
Old-school,  like  the  English  ministers,  who  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
places  when  they  are  not  sustained  in  Parliament,  must  have  regarded 
Mch  success  as  little  better  than  a  defeat  And  no  sooner  were  the 
resolutions  carried  by  even  this  insignificant  majority,  than  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  afterwards  brought  some  of  the  suits  which  have  been 
^ven  in  evidence  from  the  docket — Mr.  Hay,  "  for  himself  and  others, 
gave  notice  of  a  protest  against"  them — against  the  measures  which  it  is 
now  said  would  have  been  so  just  end  reasonable.  Mr.  Hay  introduced 
his  protest,  and  there  the  proceeding  was  suspended,  except  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  agreeably  to  a  provision  of  the  act,  to  digest  a  plan 
of  procedure.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

<•  1 .  Seaolved,  That  the  proper  steps  be  now  taken,  to  cite  to  the  bar 
ofthe  next  Assembly,  such  inferior  judicatories  as  are  charged  by  common 
fame  with  irregularities. 

"S.  That  a  special  committee  be  now  appointed  to  ascertain  what  inferior 
judicatories  are  thus  charged  by  common  fame,  prepare  charges  and  spe- 
cifications against  them,  and  to  dizest  a  suitable  plan  of  procedure  in  the 
matter;  and  that  said  committee  ne  requested  to  report  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

"  3.  That,  as  citations  on  the  foregoing  plan  are  the  commencement  of 
a  process,  involving  the  right  of  membership  in  the  Assembly;  there- 
fore, Seaolved,  That  agreeably  to  a  principle  laid  down,  Chap.  v.  Sec.  9th, 
of  the  '  Book  of  Discipline,'  the  members  of  said  judicatories  be  excluded 
from  a  seat  in  the  next  Assembly,  until  their  case  shall.be  decided." — 
Pid  ante,  p.  38. 

"Hiis  never  was  decided;  but  is  it  fair  for  the  other  party  now  to  com- 
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plain,  that  the  measure  was  not  carried  out,  after  the^  voted  with  a  single 
voice  in  opposition,  and  after  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  name  of  his  New-scliool 
brethren,  ofiered  a  solemn  protest  against  it?  Though  there  had  been  no 
such  protest,  the  plan  must  hare  been  ultimately  abandoned ;  but  followed 
up  88  the  resolutions  instantly  were  by  this  protest,  it  became  evident 
that  the  minority  were  too  violent  in  their  opposition  for  the  measure  to 
be  pursued  any  farther.  The  necessary  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
New-school  was,  that  the  other  party  were  driven  to  devise  some  new 
plan.  After  Mr.  Hay's  protest,  "Mr.  Cleaveland,  for  himself  and  others, 
gave  notice  of  a  protest  against  the  resolutions  adopted  on  Thursday, 
abrogating  the  'Plan  of  l^ion;'"  and  then  "Mr.  Breckinridge  gave 
notice,  that  he  would  to-morrow  morning  offer  a  resolution  to  appomt  a 
committee,  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  from  the  majority  and  minority 
00  the  vote  to  cite  inferior  judicatories,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
a  voluntary  diviuon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  This  last  notice  was 
followed  up  on  Saturday  morning,  May  27th,  by  a  motion  offered  by  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  "  that  a  committee  of  ten  members,  of  whom  an  equal  num* 
ber  shall  be  from  the  majority  and  minority,  be  appointed  on  the  state  of 
the  Church." 

Mr.  Preston  reminds  me,  that  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  these  proceed- 
ings, of  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  a  succinct  account,  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  must  Ik  the  result.  All  seem  to  have 
i^reed  that  there  must  be  a  separation  between  the  two  parties;  that  it 
was  not  Christian-like  to  attempt  to  hold  together,  when  dissension  had 
become  so  violent  aa  to  bring  scandal  upon  religion.  -^Mr.  Breckinridge's 
proposition  was  not  only  necessary,  but  most  Christian-like — he  was  but 
fulfilling  his  duty  to  his  Redeemer.  An  attempt  to  prevent  separation 
would  have  been  treason  to  the  cause  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples — that  ye  love  one  another." 

"Dr.  Junkiu  and  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  committees  to  nominate  the 
committee  of  ten,  on  the  state  of  the  Church,  respectfully  reported  the 
following  nomination,  viz:  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  Mr.  Ewing,  on  the  part  of  the  majority;  and  Dr. 
McAuIey,  Dr.  fieman.  Dr.  Peters,  Mr.  Didcinson,  and  Mr.  Jesup,  on  the 
part  of  the  minority.  The  report  was  adopted,  &c"  It  is  not  necessary 
to  bring  evidence  to  prove  that  these  gentlemen  belonged  to  opposite 
sides. 

You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  at  this  time  none  of  the  difficulties 
since  discovered  were  suggested — they  have  all  been  after-thoughts. 
The  whole  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Church  property  was  an  after- 
thought All  then  were  agreed  that  division  was  expedient:  The  only 
reason  why  a  division  was  not  effected  was  one,  which,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Solomon,  must  condemn  our  opponents.  The  difficulty  at 
this  time  was,  that  the  Old-school  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  suc- 
cession. The  others  were  willing  to  give  it  up,  but  to  give  it  up  only  on 
the  condition  that  neither  should  have  it,  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
The  Old-school  insisted  that  the  property  which  they  were  to  keep — 
there  was  no  dispute  about  the  mere  division  of  the  property — should 
"  remain  the  property  of  the  body  retaining  the  name  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica"— the  Old-school  Assembly.  The  New-school  insisted  that  the 
45 
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mme  property  should  "  be  irat^femd  waA  belong  to  the  Genenl  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  thereby 
coDstituted," — in  short,  on  destroying  the  succession  altogether.  Here 
was  the  point  on  which  they  spliL  It  is  tnie  that  in  the  course  of  the 
oegociations,  the  New-school  proposed  that  the  subject  of  division  should 
be  first  sent  down  to  the  Preabytenes,  before  the  Assembly  acted  finally 
upon  it,  and  the  Old-school  were  unwilling  to  accede,  insisting  on  an 
immediate  division;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  a  diffi- 
eulty  as  that  rising  out  of  the  question  of  auccession.  At  any  rate  the 
whole  plan  proposed  for  the  division  of  the  property,  which  had  ori^- 
nated  with  the  New-school,  was  adopted  by  them.  What  did  they  care 
for  the  nursery  gf  the  Church  ?  What  did  they  care  for  Princeton  Semi- 
nary? Nothing.  They  disputed  about  the  name  only,  and  that  they 
called  an  unimportant  matter,  a  mere  meaningless  phrase.  While  the 
Old-school  are  contending  for  the  right  of  succession,  the  other  party  say, 
that  they  assent  to  the  propositions  submitted,  "  with  a  trifling  alteration 
in  the  phraseology,  striking  out  the  words  "shall  remain  the  property 
of  the  body  retaining  the  name  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  inserting  the  words, 
"  shall  be  transferred  and  belong  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  hereby  constituted." 
One  would  think  that  if  the  change  proposed  had  been  considered  so 
trifling  and  unimportant,  the  New-school  brethren  might  have  been  less 
eager  to  insist  upon  it.  But  no;  they  say  that  the  succession  must  be 
abandoned,  and  how  Mr.  Meredith  could  have  so  mistaken  their  mean- 
ing I  cannot  imagine.  They  wished  that  the  living  child  should  be 
divided  and  destroyed.  Yet  he  tells  you  that  the  New-school  cared 
nothing  for  property,  that  we  might  have  taken  that  and  welcome,  if  we 
would  only  have  left  them  the  right  of  succession — that  here  was  the 
sole  difficulty.  That  the  parties  diflered,  not  on  a  point  of  property  or 
honour,  but  on  a  point  of  faith.  Yet  the  object  of  the  New-school, 
plainly  avowed,  was  to  annihilate  the  succession;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  call  the  change  of  phraseology  on  which  they  insist,  a  mere  "  trifling 
alteration."  The  partiea  separate  on  a  mathematical  point  One  wishes 
the  property  to  remain  to  them  as  the  General  Assembly,  the  other  that 
it  shall  be  transferred  to  them,  as  a  new  body.  The  latter  are  willing  to 
relinquish  the  succession,  if  the  other  will  consent  to  do  the  same. 

Here  we  find  the  reports  of  both  portions  of  the  committee.  They 
were  agreed  in  all  cardinal  particulars,  as  we  men  of  the  world  would 
construe  them;  but  they  differed  in  regard  to  matters  which  the  parties 
themselves  deemed  cardinal.  These  reports,  ( Vid.  ante,  p.  39,  et  aeq. ) 
aro  accompanied  by  the  papers  which  passed  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  of  the  majority  in  their  paper  Na  1, 
say,  "  That  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  require  a  separation  of  the  portions  called  reqieetively  the 
Old  and  New-school  parlies."  This  you  will  perhaps  think  was  very 
strong  language,  but  it  is  not  so  strong  as  the  language  of  the  committee 
of  the  minority  on  the  same  subject  They  say,  «  Whereas,  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  has  proved  that  this  body  is  too  lai^  to  answer  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  aod  there  appears  to  be  insu- 
perable obstacles  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  representation: 
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"  And  whereas,  in  the  extension  of  the  Church  over  so  great  a  terri- 
tory,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  people,  difierence  of  view  in  relation  to 
important  points  of  Church  policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological 
opinion,  are  found  to  exist: 

"Now,  it  is  believed,  a  division  of  this  body  into  two  separate  bodies, 
which  shall  act  independently  of  each  other,  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom." 

Could  these  gentlemen,  as  men  of  conscience,  throw  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  a  separation  7  If  they  cast  down  but  a  pebble  to  obstruct  the 
plan  of  division,  they  had  forgotten,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  duty  of 
yielding  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience :  they  did  not  practice 
as  they  preached. 

(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.) 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  observe,  that  this  proposition  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  of  separation,  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Cleveland'a  notices  of  protest, 
and  was,  as  it  appears,  unanimously  concurred  in,  and  adopted  as  a  ban- 
ner of  peace  and  a  city  of  refuge,  at  a  moment  of  disaster  to  one  party, 
and  of  storm  to  all.  I  was  just  now  speaking  of  the  first  paper  of  the 
committee  of  the  minority,  in  which  they  agree  in  the  importance  of  a 
separation.  I  would  notice  here  an  inconsistency  in  the  final  report  of 
this  committee  to  the  house,  as  contrasted  with  the  language  of  the  sub- 
ordinate report,  or  paper  No.  1,  from  which  I  have  just  read,  which  is  a 
little  extraordinary.  In  the  latter,  they  agree  that  a  division  "  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;"  and, 
in  this  opinion,  they  had  jumped  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Old- 
school  committee,  though  without  any  inSuence  from  them.  But  mark 
how  difiereut  the  language  of  this  protocol — for  the  parties  were  in  fact 
negotiating  a  treaty — from  that  of  the  subsequent  report  to  the  house,  in 
which  the  same  gentlemen  of  the  minority  say,  "  The  subscribers  had 
believed  that  no  such  imperioua  necessity  for  a  division  of  the  Cburch 
existed,  as  some  of  their  brethren  supposed,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
division  would  be  greatly  to  be  deprecated !"  How  can  we  reconcile 
these  two  conflicting  statements  coming  from  the  same  party,  and  appear- 
ing almost  within  the  limits  of  a  single  page  ?  When  speaking  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  committee,  they  volunteer  to  say,  that  a  division  is 
not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but  "  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;"  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  in 
addressing  the  house,  they  declare,  that  they  "  had  believed  that  no  such 
imperious  necessity  for  a  division  of  the  Church  existed,  as  some  of  their 
brethren  supposed,  and  that  the  consequences  of  division  would  be  greatly 
to  be  deprecated. "  Adding,  "Such  necessity,  however,  being  urged  by 
many  of  our  brethren,  we  have  been  induced  to  yield  to  their  wishes,"— 
most  accommodating  gentlemen! — "and  to  admit  the  expediency  of  a 
division,  provided  the  same  could  be  accomplished  in  an  amicable,  equi- 
table, and  proper  manner."  It  is  very  obvious  that  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  parties  in  point  of  disposition.  The  New- 
school  were  coy,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  won  without  being  wooed.  I 
wish  I  could  show  you  the  real  points  of  difierence  between  them,  as  re- 
gards the  plan  of  division.  The  minority  committee  go  on  to  sty, 
"From  these  papers,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  only  question  of  any  import- 
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ance,  upon  which  the  committee  differed,  was  that  proposed  lo  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  as  preliminary  to  any  action  upon 
the  details  of  either  plan.  Therefore,  beliering  that  the  members  of  this 
Assembly  have  neither  a  constitutional  nor  moral  right  to  adopt  a  plan  for  a 
division  of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  entirely  uninstructed 
by  the  Presbyteries ;  believing  that  the  course  proposed  by  their  brethren 
of  the  committee  to  be  entirely  inefficacious,  and  calculated  to  introduce 
confusion  and  discord  into  the  whole  Church,  and  instead  of  mitigating, 
to  enhance  the  evils  which  it  propoKS  to  remove ;  and  regarding  the  plan 
proposed  by  themselves,  with  the  modifications  thereof,  as  before  stated. 
•a  presenting  in  general  the  only  safe,  certain,  and  constitutional  mode  of 
division,  the  subscribers  do  respectfully  present  the  same  to  the  Assem- 
bly for  their  adoption  or  rejection." 

The  New-school  think  that  this  question,  about  sending  the  plan  down 
to  the  Presbyteries,  is  the  only  material  point  of  difference  between  them- 
selves and  the  Old-school ;  but  mark  where  Uie  main  difference  lay,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  majority :  it  was  at  this 
very  point — the  succession.  They  were  determined  (o  adhere  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Here  is  No.  10  of  the  propositions  of  the  minority :  it  contains  the 
offer  which  Mr.  Meredith  has  ridiculed  so  much ;  but  mark  that  this 
comes  from  the  committee  of  the  New-school. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  here  read  the  proposition — f^id,  ante,  p.  48. 

This,  I  aay,  is  the  proposition  of  the  minority;  and  if  it  gives  the 
lion's  share  to  the  Old-school,  it  is  only  by  the  offer  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mal. What  say  the  majority  to  this  proposal  ?  They  agree  to  its  terms, 
so  far  as  regards  the  division  of  property,  offering  however  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  form  of  the  proposition.  The  minority  propose,  the  maio- 
rity  accede,  and  then  comes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The 
minority  reply,  "  We  assent  to  the  modification  of  No.  10,  by  No.  5  of 
the  propositions  submitted,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  phraseology," 
— Mark!  What  is  this  trifling  alteration?  The  Old -school  wish  the  pro- 
perty which  it  is  agreed  they  shall  have,  to  remain  to  them:  they  wish 
to  inherit  the  succession.  The  New-school,  to  destroy  the  succession, 
create  two  new  bodies,  and  tranter  to  each  its  proportion  of  the  funds. 
The  Old-school,  I  say,  wished  to  keep  up  the  succession  in  their  own 
body:  this  was  the  rock  on  which  their  Church  was  to  he  built — the 
foundation  which  was  to  support  it  till  the  end  of  time,  a  fit  emblem  of 
St.  Peter.  Tracing  back  their  Church  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they 
held  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  was  unyielding:  their  veneration  for  it 
knew  no  bounds.  The  others  considered  the  words  framed  lo  destroy  the 
succession,  as  merely  "  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  phraseology."  That 
we  should  take  the  Seminary,  they  agreed:  it  was  no  child  of  theirs: 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it:  they  were  aatisfled 
with  half  of  all  the  property  besides  the  Seminary  funds.  Indeed,  they 
say  that  their  only  difficulty  is  in  regard  not  to  the  effect,  but  to  the  man- 
ner of  division.  In  answer  to  all  this,  the  committee  of  the  maiority 
simply  refer  to  their  own  preceding  papers,  as  containing  their  final  pro- 
positions. They  say,  "  We  won't  part  with  our  General  Assembly :  we 
must  keep  up  the  succession  and  the  name.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the 
mere  destruction  and  re-creation  of  a  corporate  body,  nor  of  the  mere 
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renouncement  «nd  re-adoption  of  a  name:  thene  things  are  but  the  type 
of  that  for  which  we  are  contending.  What  joa  consider  trifling,  we 
think  of  great  magnitude.  You  say  it  is  but  form — we,  that  it  is  sub- 
fltance:  you  dispute  about  words — we  about  things."  The  minority  re- 
turn an  answer — their  No.  4,  the  majority  respond,  and  here  the  nego- 
tiation terminates. 

"The  committee  of  the  majority,  &c.  in  answer  to  No,  4,  &c.  reply, 
that  understanding  from  the  verbal  explanations  of  the  committee  of  the 
minority,  that  the  said  committee  would  not  consider  either  side  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  if  it  were  against  their  views  and  wi^es 
respectively,  on  the  point  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  its  decision  in  said 
paper,  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  a  scheme  which,  in  that  case,  could  not 
be  approved  by  them  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  a  voluntary  sepa- 
ration being  manifestly  impossible,  this  committee  consider  No.  4  of  the 
minority,  as  virtually  a  waver  of  the  whole  subject" 

You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  now  the  last  hope  of  peace  was  blasted. 
The  two  parties  diHer  in  their  estimation  of  the  main  points  of  difficulty; 
but  it  is  very  obvious  that  one  side  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  the  other  were  willing  to  abandon  it,  and  build  up  a 
new  organization.  As  the  other  proceedingB  had  been  merely  suspended 
during  these  negotiations,  the  moment  that  the  suspension  seemed  no 
longer  desirable,  and  so  it  became  after  the  committee  bed  reported  and 
been  discharged,  a  resolution  was  offered,  probably  by  the  same  gentle- 
nan  who  had  proposed  tlie  appointment  of  the  committee,  "  That  the 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  not  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
How  obvious  was  the  propriety  of  all  these  proceedings.  First,  the 
"  Plan  of  Union"  was  abrogated;  then  the  measure  of  citation  was  urged, 
but  it  was  carried  by  so  small  a  majority,  and  the  vote  was  so  immediately 
followed  by  protest  upon  protest,  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
lost  i  then  a  scheme  ibr  an  amicable  division  of  the  Church  was  proposed, 
but  entirely  failed ;  and  it  was  not  until  every  other  expedient  had  been 
tried,  and  had  proved  ineffectual,  until  the  measure  could  no  longer  be 
avoided,  that  as  a  necessary  though  very  disagreeable  remedy — a  dernier 
retort,  it  was  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
"Plan  of  Union,"  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  Church.  This  resolution  was  offered  on  Tuesday  morning. 
May  30lh,  immediately  afler  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  re- 
ceived and  laid  on  the  table  ;  and  after  debate,  the  Assembly  adjourned 
until  the  afternoon,  when  the  subject  was  again  debated.  The  discussion 
was  resumed  on  Wednesday,  occupied  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
that  day,  and  a  part  of  Thursday  morning,  when  the  question  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  five.  You 
must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  every  thing  had  been  tried  by  the  Old- 
school  before  this  time ;  and  that  every  offer  had  been  refused,  every  effort 
at  compromise  and  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  rejected,  by 
our  opponents.  The  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  was  thus  decided  to 
'  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  proper  that  you 
should  bear  in  mind  the  very  language  of  this  resolution,  as  here  is  the 
point  on  which  these  two  parties  radically  differ.  It  was,  "  Resolved, 
That  by  the  operation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801,  the 
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Synod  of  the  Weetem  Rwerve  is,  ind  is  hereby  declired  to  be,  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Id  the  United  States  of  America." 

We  have  shown  that  the  Assembly  has  authority  to  control  Synods — 
a  greater  power  than  was  here  exercised ;  for  this  was  merely  &  declaia- 
tire  act,  merely  an  announcement  of  the  consequence  of  the  precedent 
measure — the  abrof^tion  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union."  It  followed  from  that 
measure  as  a  corollary  from  a  proposition:  it  was  nothing  but  a  declara- 
tive resolution.     There  that  matter  rested. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  "  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  viz:  the  election  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  A  motion  was  made  that  this  election  be  by  ballot,  and  decided  io 
the  affirmative,  by  yeas  6S,  nays  6, 

"  Before  the  rote  was  announced,  a  motion  was  made  directing  the  clerk 
to  call  the  names  of  members  of  the  Western  Reserve  Synod,  which  mo- 
tion the  Moderator  decided  to  be  out  of  order;  an  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  Moderator,  and  the  house  sustained  his  decision. 

**  Mr.  Jesup  presented  a  written  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Wes~ 
tern  Reserve  Synod  be  admitted  to  vote  In  the  election  now  in  progress, 
and  protesting  against  the  rejection  of  their  votes."      Vide.  ^nle,p.  45. 

On  Friday  morning  another  protest  waa  entered  against  the  abrogation 
of  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  answered. 
The  plan  had  been  abrogated  May  23d,  and  this  was  June  Sd.  On 
Saturday,  June  3d,  Mr.  Jesup  offerd  a  protest  from  the  members  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Synod  against  the  resolution'  declaring  that  Synod  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Church,  and  Dr.  Beman  one,  signed  by  himself  and 
others,  against  the  same  resolution,  as  also  against  that  providing  for  the 
citation  of  inferior  judicatories;  both  which  were  read  and  referred.  As 
these  protests  began  to  accumulate,  we  find  that "  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Breckinridge  respecting  the  connexion  of  the  Synods  of  Utica, 
Geneva,  and  Genesee,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
Sutes."  These  resolutions  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  more 
at  lai^  than  the  first  had  done,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  applicable 
totheSynodof  the  Western  Reserve  as  well  as  to  the  three  others,  '  "Adi- 
vision  of  the  question  was  called  for  by  Mr.  Jesup;  and  after  debate,  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Jeaup  to  postpone  the  resolutions,  with  a  view  of  in- 
troducing the  following  substitute,  viz."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  your 
particular  attention  while  I  show  you  what  this  substitute  was.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  came  from  a  highly  respectable  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  New-school  party,  and  that  it  was  offered  when  Mr.  Breckinridge^ 
with  reluctance,  and  after  every  thing  else  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried, 
had  presented,  as  a  last  resort,  his  resolutions  agninstthe  three  New  York 
Synods.  It  was  offered  by  the  minority,  the  very  party  by  whose  vota 
the  measure  of  citation  had  been  virtually  rejected,  and  against  which 
measure  Dr.  Beman  had  this  very  morning  entered  a  protest,  signed  by 
himself  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  New-school  friends.  The  majo- 
rity had  desired  a  separation  of  the  two  parties:  the  minority  would  not 
permit  it.  They  desired  to  cite  certain  inferior  judicatories:  the  mino* 
rity  would  not  let  them.  They  were  thus  driven  to  relinquish  every 
measure  tending  to  harmony  and  peace,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  declarative  resolutions  whereby  four  Synods  were  disowned. 
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But  thii  roused  the  miQority,  and  they  attentpt  to  Bubstitute  the  very 
measure  which  at  tint  they  had  utterly  opposecf. 

Here  Mr.  Ingenoll  read  Mr.  Jesup's  substitute. — Fid.  ante.p,  45. 

This  is  in  substance  the  same  proposition  before  made  by  the  OM- 
school.  Theirs  it  is  true  provided  for  the  citation  of  any  inferior  judica- 
tories that  might  be  charged  by  common  fame  with  irregularities,  while 
this  was  confined  to  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee;  but 
these  were  the  very  ones  of  the  exclusion  of  which  our  opponents  now 
complain,  and  which  with  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  been  the  first,  if  not  the  only  ones  cited,  under  the  reso> 
lution  against  which  the  New-school  had  before  protested— which  had  in 
effect,  baen  rejected  by  their  votes. 

The  next  day  of  the  session,  Monday,  Mr.  Jesup's  motion  to  postpone 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  the  aftemooo, "  the  previous  question 
was  demanded,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  motion  to  post- 
pone being  cut  off  by  the  previous  question," — you  know  that  such  is 
always  the  effect  of  that  question—"  the  resolutions  were  divided,  and 
the  first  was  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays,  ss  follows,  viz." 

Here  Mr.  IngersoU  read  the  first  resolution. — fid.  ante.  p.  46. 

I  did  not  suppose  that  after  our  opponents  had  taken  the  position  which 
they  did  in  the  course  of  debate  on  these  resolutions  and  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings,  any  question  would  have  been  made  whether  these 
Synods  and  that  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  really  formed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  "  Plan  of  Union."  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Meredith  to 
suggest  a  doubt  as  to  this  point  Here  the  fact  is  distinctly  admitted: 
neither  the  protests  nor  replies  present  such  an  issue.  I  will  now  read 
the  three  remaining  propositi&ns,  which  were  carried  the  same  afternoon: 
they  are  of  great  importance  to  the  equity  of  this  case.  They  passed  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  sixty. 

Mr.  IngersoU  then  read  the  last  three  resolutions. — Fid.  ante.  p.  46. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  not  extreme  churlishness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  this  act?  They  who  denied  to  the  majority, 
when  the  question  of  separation  was  under  debate,  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing the  succession,  and  instead  thereof,  proposed  that  all  power  should  be 
pumped  out  of  the  old  organization,  only  to  be  pumped  back  into  two 
new  bodies;  who  were  willing  to  throw  away  entirely  all  the  benefits  re- 
presented by  the  name  and  succession;  these  men  will  not  agree  to  break 
up  their  subordinate  organizations,  and  relinquish  the  Synodical  names 
under  which  they  now  hold.  They  will  separate  from  us  altogether,  and 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  Church,  but  will  not  permit  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal connexion  to  be  dissolved,  though  but  for  a  moment,  though  they  are 
instantly  to  be  restored,  and  though  the  measure  is  intended  to  promote 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  We  say  that  the  four  disowned  Sy- 
nods, as  now  constituted  of  heterogeneous  materials,  are  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly;  but  that  their  members,  at  least 
so  many  of  them  as  are  Presbyterians,  ought  not  to  remain  separate;  that 
they  should  apply  for  admission  to  those  judicatories  to  which  by  the 
act  they  were  transferred.  They  have  not  been  cut  off;  they  have  not 
been  disrobed.  Who  has  thus  suffered?  Who  has  been  shut  out  from 
the  General  Assembly?  No  man  that  represented  a  proper  constituency. 
Not  a  single  minister  has  been  debarred  his  right  of  sitting  in  Presbytery. 
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The  only  churches  which  have  been  cut  off  are  those  ConrregatioDil 
churches,  of  the  ezisteuce  of  which  you  hsTO  ample  proof.  The  Oene- 
nl  AsBemUy  will  not  recognise  or  receive  the  representatives  of  such 
churches;  but  what  Presbyterian  Church  has  beeo  exscinded?  Where 
have  the  acts  of  1837  operated  severely  or  unjustly?  -We  are  told  that 
the  members  of  the  four  Synods  have  been  excluded.  We  deny  that 
they  have  been.  We  disowned  the  Synods — dissolved  them,  as  before 
we  had  dissolved  the  Synods  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  but  the  Sy- 
nods only  were  diaowned,  and  not  their  component  parts,  unless  they  are 
Congregationalists.  The  delegates  from  these  Synods  came  to  us  under 
a  false  name;  we  found  that  they  represented  au  improper  constituency; 
but  let  them  join  the  nearest  Presbyteries  which  are  properly  organized, 
aud  then  when  they  are  sent  we  shall  gladly  receive  them.  They  may 
come  back  to  us  whenever  they  choose.  The  mere  destruction  of  a  name 
does  not  destroy  the  thing.  As  members  of  the  Synod  of  Albany,  or  of 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  their  rights  would  be  just  the  same.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  there  is  no  necessary  correspondence  between  the 
limits  of  a  state  and  of  a  Synod,  or  between  the  names  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  This  matter  is  regulated  entirely  by  convenience.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Montrose  in  Pennsylvania  belongs  to  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey. 
The  resolutions  of  1837  do  not  destroy  the  ecclesiaMical  privileges  of  a 
single  man.  Any  one  entitled  to  Presbyterian  rights  may  enjoy  them 
now  as  fully  as  ever  he  did.  But  those  who  are  not  Presbyterians — the 
Congregationalisls,  unconstitutionally  admitted  to  partake  of  our  privi- 
leges, are  excluded.  The  rights  of  the  members  of  the  disowned  Synods 
have  not  been  affected:  only  the  name  and  form  under  which  they  are  to 
exercise  those  rights  have  been  changed.  1  say  then  that  their  conduct 
is  at  least  churlisn;  and  if  the  acta  of  1837  have  destroyed  harmony,  the 
fault  is  evidently  theirs. 

These  acts  were  passed  as  I  have  shown — the  one  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  fiAeen  to  eighty-eight;  the  other  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  sixty.  They  were  followed  by  a  protest  read  and  referred  as 
before.  The  resolutions  touching  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
which  soon  followed  I  do  not  care  about,  and  shall  therefore  pass  them, 
by  in  silence. 

1  have  thus  gone  over,  with  some  minuteness,  the  whole  of  the  im- 
pugned proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,and  have  shown  that  they 
consisted  of  three  cardinal  measures.  First,  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Plan 
of  Union;"  Second,  a  declaration  of  the  consequences  of  that  act  in  re- 
gard  to  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve;  and  Third,  a  similar  declara- 
tion in  regard  to  three  other  Synods.  But  between  the  first  of  these  acts 
and  the  others,  there  was  an  intermediate  space  of  time,  which  was  filled 
up  by  endeavours  to  effect  a  compromise  and  amicable  division,  and  to 
bring  up  the  accused  Synods  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
they  might  be  tried.  But  both  these  measures  were  finally  abandoned 
by  the  majority,  because  they  were  unacceptable  to  the  minority,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  carry  them  out 

I  am  now  about  to  put  a  question  to  you  which  directly  refers  to  a 
matter  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind.  Can  a  Christian  body,  organized 
to  accomplish  a  certain  end,  meet  in  harmony,  when  each  of  its  members 
is  determined  upon  a  different  means  of  effecting  the  object  in  view?    To 
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give  a  popular  example :  From  one  extremity  of  our  land  to  the  other,  the 
people  are  divided  between  abolition  and  colonization,  though  the  object  of 
both  parties  is  the  same — both  vie  in  their  desires  to  emancipate  the  nef^ro 
race  from  slaverj',  acting  however  by  different  means.  The  zealous  colo- 
nizationist  and  the  un  com  promising  abolitionist  can  no  more  meet  to- 
gether in  harmooy,  than  the  abolitionist  and  the  slave-holder.  They 
cannot  meet  on  common  ground.  Well,  these  brethren  of  the  New- 
school  have  admitted  that  they  do  differ  from  us  "  in  relation  to  impor- 
tant  points  of  church  policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological  opinon." 
Perhaps  they  do  not  understand  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  as  we  do;  or  perhaps  they  reject  some  altogether  which  we  receive. 
At  any  rate  the  Old-school  say  that  there  are  irreconcilable  differences; 
and  you  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  in  matters  of  opinion,  a  belief 
that  there  are  differences  is  often  equivalent,  at  least  in  effect,  to  real 
discrepancy.  Where  persons  are  disBEreed  upon  points  of  conscience, 
their  roads  to  salvation  are  different  and  they  must  part.  If  for  example 
one  portion  of  a  sdct  advocate  perpetual  change,  and  the  other  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  established  forma  and  doctrines,  they  cannot  live  together  in 
harmony.  We  say  that  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  be  constantly  tinkered 
and  mended.  Our  effort  is  to  get  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  which 
needs  no  improrement — to  get  back  to  the  faith  first  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Could  the  apostle  Peter  have  instructed  us  all,  we  should  have 
received  the  water  of  life  from  the  fountain  head.  But  now  when  the 
stream  has  flown  down  some  two  thousand  years  to  us,  our  only  effort  is 
to  find  the  channel  of  pure  and  limpid  water  coming  from  the  true  source. 
One  of  these  parties  contends  for  a  changeless  uniformity  in  religious 
opinion;  the  other  for  unceasing  change.  Is  it  not  best  then  that  they 
should  keep  apart?  There  is  a  wide  separation  in  feeling,  principle,  and 
doetrine;  they  cannot  get  along  together.  And  besides  these  differences, 
tiiere  is  another,  the  evidence  of  which  is  before  you — a  difference  in 
point  of  church  government,  which  has  existed  since  the  year  1801.  The 
representatives  from  the  four  disowned  Synods  to  the  Assembly  of  1837, 
came  from  a  constituency  composed  in  part  of  Congregational  ista.  The 
Congregational  form  of  government  is  a  pure  democracy,  which  may 
be  proper  enough  where  all  can  unite  without  disorder,  and  without  strife, 
though  acknowledging  no  head — no  superior.  Congregationaliats  are  not 
united  except  in  councils,  which  can  pass  no  decree  obligatory  upon  their 
members.  The  Presbyterian  form  is  republican — a  representative,  as 
distinguished  from  a  pure  democracy.  But  besides  these  differences  in 
point  of  doctrine  and  form  of  government,  there  are  others.  Is  it  decent 
that  men  who  differ  so  widely  and  essentially  in  feeling,  and  who  are 
continually  engaged  in  strife,  should  remain  together?  What  stronger 
evidence  can  you  have  of  this  discordancy  of  feeling  than  the  proceedmg 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged — the  present  suit?  And  even  this  manner 
of  public  strife,  which  ia  now  consummated  into  law  suits  commenced  at 
a  very  early  day — in  1837.  It  seems  that  immediately  after  the  disowing 
aets^  an  intimation  was  given  that  these  legal  proceeding  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted, and  indeed  then  our  opponents  took  the  first  step  towards  referring 
the  dispute  to  a  temporal  tribunal.  I  refer  for  the  evidence  of  this  to 
page  467  of  the  Minutes. 

46 
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Here  Mr.  IngersoU  read  cerlaia  resolutioDs,  pueed  by  tbe  AMembly, 
June  7th,  1837.— ^irf.  ante,p.  47. 

These  reaolutiona,  I  say,  resulted  from  a  plaia  intimatloQ  given  by  our 
oppoaenU,  (hat  tliey  intended  to  carry  the  dispute  out  of  the  religiouB 
assembly,  with  the  decrees  of  which  they  were  not  utisSedj  that  they 
would  appeal  from  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  power,  and  commit  their 
cause  to  the  protection  of  an  arm  of  flesh;  that  they  would  refer  tbe 
controversy  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
That  first  act,  with  reference  to  which  the  Assembly  passed  tbe  series  of 
resolutions  which  I  have  just  read,  was  but  a  prelude  to  all  this  course  of 
litigation.  And  I  wish  here  to  correct  an  error  which  has  been  widely 
promulgated;  that  we  have  come  into  court  voluntarily,  that  this  is  alto- 
l^ether  an  amicable  proceeding.  Not  at  all.  That  is  an  utter  mistake. 
From  the  first  intimation  given  to  us  of  the  intention  of  our  opponents^ 
we  have  eschewed  aud  deprecated  a  resort  to  this  tribunal.  The  present 
suit  is  solely  of  the  seeking  of  the  New-school  party.  However  willing 
we  may  be  to  abide  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  they  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  us,  as  we  believe,  unjustly,  and  there  has  been,  on  our  part, 
no  voluntary  submission,  no  amicable  arrangement.  We  have  come  into 
court  because  we  were  called  by  the  ministers  of  the  law.  Unless  we  had 
been  called,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  sueh  proceedings. 
They  must  perpetuate  our  controversy:  they  make  our  diSerencea  outter 
of  record:  they  must  forever  be  a  subject  of  keen  regret  to  the  true  dia- 
ciples  of  Christ.  Nothing  so  widely  separates  men  and  brethren — sepa> 
rates  them  so  hopelessly,  aa  a  law  suit,  where  feeling  and  principle  are 
involved.  Where  property  alone  is  concerned,  reconciliation  may  ensue; 
but  let  parties  such  as  tJiese,  bring  a  spiritual  controversy  into  a  court  of 
justice;  let  them  indulge  as  these  have  in  mutual  reproaches  and  recKml- 
nations,  and  between  them  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  neither  can  over- 
come. The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  resorted  to  the  law:  it  is 
their  own  plan,  their  own  wish.  The  seeds  of  litigation  they  have  volun- 
tarily scattered,  they  have  purposely  broad-cast  upon  the  soil.  You  remem- 
ber Mr.  Brown  who  was  examined  here.  Undoubtedly  be  meant  to  tell 
the  truth,  yet  he  said  that  he  had  brought  but  one  suit;  and  when  asked  if 
he  had  not  brought  five,  aa  the  docket  showed  that  he  had,  he  answered 
that  be  did  not  know,  that  he  had  left  that  matter  entirely  to  his  oouusel. 
He  recks  not  of  the  extent  to  which  the  litigation  is  carried,  so  that  it 
goes  far  enough:  he  leaves  tbe  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  counsel:  they 
are  to  conduct  it  ai  they  conduct  any  mere  secular  battle.  Here  are  Mr. 
Squier,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hay,  each  of  whom — and  I  suppose  each  in 
tbe  same  reckless  way — has  commenced  five  suits  against  different  indi- 
viduals— in  all  fifteen  at  the  very  least  And  we  ask,  why  did  they  not 
pursue  these  actiona  after  they  had  been  commenced?  They  would  have 
decided  the  matter  just  as  well  as  the  present  suit  Why  have  tbey  insti- 
tuted this  new  action,  intended  to  sweep  away  our  trustees  and  our  Gwieral 
Assembly,  to  send  them  all  by  the  board.  If  they  had  not  preferred  the 
public  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this,  they  would  not  have  abui- 
doned  the  other  suits,  which  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  involving 
individuals  only.  Why  should  they  carry  out  alone  a  proceeding  so  much 
worse  than  all  the  rest?     It  has  been  decided  that  the  refusing  to  allow  a 
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qualified  member  to  vote  in  a  Church  election  is  a  civil  offence,  and  that 
the  injured  party  may  sustain  a  suit  for  the  wrong.  They  might  thus 
have  tried  the  whole  question;  but  they  have  chosen  more  publicly  to 
cast  reproach  upon  ua — and  I  say  that  this  proceeding  is  a  reproach  upon 
Christianity  itself. 

Not  only  so,  but  some  of  the  other  party  have  used  phrases,  which  are 
in  evidence,  showing  cleariy  that  their  view  of  this  matter  was  the  same 
that  I  have  imputed  to  them.  You  have  heard  that  in  the  meeting  for 
eonsultatioif,  in  which  the  plans  of  the  New-school  were  concerted,  one 
gentleman  declared  in  alluiion  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  belligerents, 
who  kindled  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  his  own  country,  "  Wc  have  passed 
the  Rubicon."  "  If  I  slop  here" — reasoned  Caesar  as  he  paused  upon  the 
borders  of  that  stream — '*  If  I  stop  here,  I  sacrifice  myself;  if  I  proceed, 
I  destroy  my  country" — and  he  passed  over.  They  too  when  they  had 
determined  on  the  measure,  which  I  fear  does  not  yet  approach  its  con- 
■ammation,  had  crossed  the  Rubicon.  The  die  was  caat.  And  against 
Utem  this  matter  will  stand  recorded,  through  the  duration  of  ages.  The 
•eparation  must  now  last — last  for  the  lives  of  all  of  us — our  children,  in 
their  lives,  shall  not  see  it  ended.  Their  first  act  has  been  to  discard  the 
time-honoured  father  of  the  Church,  with  those  of  his  associates  most  of- 
fensive to  themselves.  The  wounds  thus  inflicted  can  never  be  healed. 
Worst  of  ail,  that  which  our  opponents  have  done,  has  been  done  against 
the  wishes,  the  intcreats,  and  the  best  hopes  of  a  large,  a  very  large  ma- 
jority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  especially  of  a  vast  majority  of 
Presbyterians  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Apply  any  test  that  you  please,  and 
see  if  we  are  not  the  majority.  Is  it  the  test  of  numbers  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1838?  The  result  is  obvious.  Is  it  that  of  the  Assembly  of  1837? 
It  is  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out.  If  on  their  part  a  hundred  ministers 
have  been  cut  off,  there  are  a  thousand  opposed  to  these  proceedings.  If 
a  thousand  communicants,  approve,  tens  of  thousands  condemn  the  policy 
oT  the  New-school  biethreu.  The  only  true  rule  either  in  Church  or 
State  is,  that  the  majority  must  of  necessity  govern.  You  find  this  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  Form  of  Government,  in  a  note  to  Chap.  XII. 

"The  radical  principles  of  preabyterian  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline are; — that  the  several  different  congregations  of  believers,  taken 
collectively  constitute  one  church  of  Christ,  called  emphatically  the 
cAureA,'— ^that  a  larger  portion  of  the  church,  or  a  representation  of  it, 
should  govern  a  smaller,  or  determine  matters  of  controversy  which  arise 
therein; — that,  in  like  manner,  a  representation  of  the  whole  should 
govern  and  determine  in  regard  to  every  part  and  to  all  the  parts  united, 
that  is,  that  a  majority  shall  govern:  And  consequently,  that  appeals  may 
be  carried  from  lower  to  higher  judicatories,  till  they  be  finally  decided 
by  the  collected  wisdom  and  united  voice  of  the  whole  church.  For 
these  principles-and  this  procedure,  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  is  considered  as  authority.  See  Acts 
XV.  I,  2,  4,  6,  and  from  the  Sd  to  the  29th  verses;  also  Acts  xvi.  14,  and 
the  proofs  adduced  under  the  three  last  chapters." 

When  the  majority  decide  any  matter,  it  must  be  conclusively  settled: 
aotil  then  it  will  be  always  open.  Suppose  that  our  opponents  succeed 
in  this  cause,  the  shadow  of  the  majority  must  perpetually  haunt  them, 
and  its  substance  most  finally  defeat  them.     Let  them  succeed  here;  let 
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them  kiodle  the  fires  of  litigation  in  every  Synod,  every  Presbytery,  mod 
every  Church  in  the  land,  though  they  have  come  resolved  to  exert  the 
power  of  rebellion  to  the  uttermost,  they  must  at  last  be  overcome  if 
they  have  not  numbers  on  their  side;  they  must  yield  to  the  majority; 
they  will  accomplish  nothing,  but  the  bringing  of  destruction  on  them- 
wlvea,  and  of  scandal  on  Preabyterianism. 

This  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  a  majority  is  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  7  Serg.  and  RawU,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  pages  538,  543—4.  In  that  case  each  of  the 
judges  gave  a  separate  opinion,  and  all  agreed  upon  this  point.  To  it  as 
a  touch-stone  every  such  difficulty  must  sooner  or  later  come.  Here  the 
majority  must  at  last  conquer,  must  at  last  govern.  In  the  case  of  FHeid 
V.  Field,  9  fPendeli,  394,  the  same  doctrine  is  established,  and  various 
authorities  cited.  It  is  there  declared  to  be  the  unequivocal  doctrine  of 
the  common  law,  that  the  majority  must  always  rule.  This  principle 
runs  through  every  part  of  the  case.  The  Quakers,  indeed,  do  not  call 
for  the  ayes  and  noes  upon  any  question,  and  thus  avoid  all  danger  of  an 
"  Aye!"  like  that  which  Dr.  Hill  has  told  us  was  such  a  scandal — was  *> 
indecently  and  oSenaively  loud.  To  avoid  this  scandal  it  is  the  business  of 
their  clerk  to  gather  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  seuse  of  the  meeting 
and  put  it  on  record.  Even  if  our  opponents  gain  a  temporary  advan- 
tage, it  must  be  short  lived.  With  all  their  artifices,  and  appeals  to  pre- 
judice, their  triumph  must  come  to  an  end.  All  of  them  will  regret 
schemes  so  disastrous  to  themselves;  Ihey  must  inevitably  feel,  if  the  iaet 
be  so,  that  they  are  in  the  minority.  In  our  government,  and  among  our 
people,  nnmbCTS  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  ^e  sooner  the  minority  sub- 
mit to  the  majority  the  better. 

Were  the  exscinding  resolutions  of  1S37  the  violation  of  a  contract,  or 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  a  condemnation  without  a 
hearing  ?  These  points  I  ^all  now  proceed  to  examine,  though  the  first 
I  have  anticipated.  I  have  before  asked,  who  were  the  parties  to  this 
pretended  contract;  but  now  I  beg  leave  to  put  the  same  question  again. 
We  find,  on  referring  to  the  Assembly's  Digest,  page  897 — f^id.  ante^ 
p-  48 — how  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  adopted. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  digest  a  plan 
of  government  for  the  churches  in  the  new  settlements,  was  taken  op 
and  considered ;  and  after  mature  deliberation  on  the  same,  approved,  as 
follows: 

"  Regulations  adapted  by  the  General  Assembly" — You  will  obeerre 
what  is  a  little  curious,  that  this  plan  is  called,  in  the  act  itself,  a  system 
of  regulation* — no  other  name  is  given — «  Regulations  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  by  the 
General  Association  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  (provided  said  Associa- 
tion agree  to  them,}  with  a  view  to  prevent  alienation  and  promote  unioo 
and  harmony,  in  those  new  settlements,  which  sre  composed  of  inhabit- 
ants from  these  bodies." 

I  ask,  then,  who  were  the  parties  to  this  contract,  if  it  be  one  ?  It  is 
BJgned  by  nobody,  nor  ceuld  it  be  signed  but  by  the  Moderator,  or  clerk. 
We  find  that  it  was,  "  On  motion  Rtaolvtd,  that  an  attested  copy  of  the 
above  plan  be  made  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
deiegales  of  this  Assembly  to  the  General  Association,  to  be  by  them  laid 
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before  that  bochr  for  their  coDsideration ;" — here  was  no  such  thiog  as  a 
coDtract — "  and  that  if  It  should  be  approved  by  them,  it  go  into  imme- 
diate operation."  It  is  a  system  o£  regulations — mere  regulations;  aad 
it  would  be  juat  the  same — no  mare  and  no  less — if  intended  for  mis- 
sionKries  in  foreign  lands — in  Ceylon,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  wants 
a  consideration,  something  moving  from  one  party  to  the  other:  the  only 
consideration  here  was  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  spread  the  Gos- 
pel. We  are  told  that  money  has  been  contributed  by  the  four  Synods 
to  the  Church  funds,  but  it  has  been  candidly  confessed,  that  this  fact,  if 
so  proved,  would  show  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  these  bodies 
by  the  Greneral  Assembly,  If  money  was  contributed  at  all,  it  was  cer- 
tainly long  after  "  the  Plan  of  Union"  was  established,  and  therefore 
eould  not  be  esteemed  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  I  say,  then, 
that  DO  consideration  has  been,  or  can  be  proved  to  have  passed  between 
the  parties,  whoever  they  were.  The  "  Plan"  had  its  origin  in  motives 
of  Christian  kindness  and  charity.  Presbyterians  hare  sometimes  been 
charged  with  an  ambition  of  extendi<ng  widely  their  limits,  and  makinc 
themselves  the  Universal  Church.  Certainly,  if  motives  of  ambition  led 
them  to  adopt  this  plan,  if  they  hoped  thereby  to  extend  their  particular 
doctrines  and  forms  of  worship,  they  have  been  sadly  disappointed. 
Those  admitted  by  the  plan  have  been  brought  up  under  a  different  kind 
of  worship  and  of  doctrine.  Though  the  result  may  have  verified  aa 
anticipation  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  would  be  extended,  cer- 
tainly the  plan  has  not  extended  their  own  Church.  If  intended  as  a 
contract,  it  was  without  competent  parties,  without  a  legal  consideration,' 
was  entered  into  without  power  on  either  side.  It  was  a  plan  analogous 
to  those  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  formed  for  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  and  distributing  funds  in  charity;  and  at  most  was  intended  but 
for  temporary  purposes. 
Court  adjouroed. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  March  88d— 10  o'clock. 

With  atibmiaaion  to  your  Honour — Oentlemen  of  ike  Jury — A 
part  of  yesterday  I  occupied  in  an  examination  of  the  clraraeter  of  the 
proceedings  of  abrogation,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  "  Plan  of 
Union"  had  no  properties  which  rendered  those  proceedings  illegal  or 
void.  That  it  was  not  a  contract,  for  various  reasons  which  I  t^red; 
that  there  were  no  parties  able  and  willing  to  contract,  and  who  actually 
did  contract;  that  it  was  a  mere  system  of  regulations,  similar,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  different  govern- 
ments, independently  of  treaties,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
an  object  of  interest  to  ail  humanity;  which  arrangements,  however,  are 
not  indissoluble,  but  may  at  any  time  be  abrogated.  The  General  Assem- 
bly has  no  power  without  its  constitution,  and  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  no  power  at  all;  and  this  was  distinctly  asserted  on  the  face 
of  the  resolutions  themselves.  But  our  antagonists,  though  they  have 
thus  had  notice  of  our  reasons  for  the  abrogation,  for  two  years,  have  not 
produced  any  evidence  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  those  reasons;  and 
more  than  all  this,  neither  of  the  supposed  parlies  to  the  agreement,  who 
alone  could  be  interested  in  its  fulfilmmil,  have  entered  any  complaint  oi; 
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remoDBtrtnee  against  our  proceedings.  Where  do  we  find  our  opponents 
asserting  that  the  Connecticut  Association,  or  the  Congregational  Church 
has  remonstrated  against  what  they  call  the  violation  of  a  contract  f  No; 
the  parties,  and  the  only  parties,  who  object,  are,  as  they  themselves  al- 
lege, Presbyterians — the  ministers  of  the  New-school.  Are  they  the 
champions  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  of  either  the  Association  of 
Connecticut,  or  the  Congregational  Church  ?    To  all  such,  I  answer, 

Hon  Uli  laiUio,  hand  defsiiKiribaa  iiti*— 
not  by  such  assistance,  arc  these  acts  to  he  overturned,  when  the  par- 
ties ihemselTes  do  not  declare  them  void,  or  raise  their  hands  against 
them. 

The  next  great  principle  which  I  would  submit  is,  that  no  relation 
merely  human  is  indissoluble.  Take  a  familiar  instance:  suppose  a  part- 
nership formed,  with  no  limit  as  to  time;  either  partner  may  dissolve  the 
connexion  at  pleasure,  only  giving  notice  to  thini  parties  that  they  may 
not  aufler  loss.  I  take  this  illustration  because  it  is  familiar.  If  in  such 
case,  a  partner  see  that  the  connexion  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous,  or  that 
his  companion  haa  violated  his  pledge,  he  may  abrogate  the  union  just 
when  he  chooses,  taking  care  however  that  the  rights  of  strangers  are  not 
prejudiced.  Take  another  example — Where  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  pro- 
•ident  of  a  college  or  a  professor  to  continue  in  office,  the  mutual  bond  is 
mutually  dissolvable.  There  may  he  some  question  whether  this  princi- 
ple always  extends  to  the  case  of  a  pastor  and  his  congregation.  But 
certainly  if  there  is  not  infused  into  the  agreement  a  contract,  either  ex- 

{ tress  or  implied,  that  the  relation  is  to  exist  for  life,  he  has  a  risht  to 
eave  you,  and  you  to  exclude  him:  I  do  not  know,  where  you  will  find 
I  reciprocal  relation  of  this  sort  which  is  not  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  party,  if  no  wrong  be  done  thereby  lo  third  persons.  Here  the 
duration  of  the  ap«ement,  or  so-called  contract,  was  entirely  vague,  and 
indefinite — no  term  was  fixed. 

Shall  I  enter  upon  a  broader  sphere  of  iiiustration,  and  one  more  be- 
coming the  present  subject?  Take  the  case  which  has  been  proposed,  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Suppose  that  she  should  declare  herself  the 
ally  of  a  foreign  power  at  war  with  this  country,  and  opposed  to  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  states.  This  would  indeed  be  treasonable  in 
the  individual  citizens,  hut  an  actual  separation  might  be  eSected.  The 
state  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  South  Carolina, 
once  threatened  a  separation  from  the  Union.  Might  she  not  in  an  evil 
hour  have  carried  the  alleged  plan  into  execution?  Mr.  Meredith  has 
asked  you  whether  the  Common  Councils  of  this  city  could  cut  oS  four 
of  the  wards?  Does  he  not  know  that  two  of  them  were  actually  cut  off, 
and  now  belong  to  the  county.  His  illustration,  however,  was  inappli- 
cable in  one  respect:  he  supposed  that  the  city  councils  should  make  the 
attempt,  when  they  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the  subject,  and 
their  action  in  sncb  a  case  would  be  like  that  of  an  inferior  judicatory — a 
Preri>y  tery.  But  when  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  said,  that  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose  two  wards  should  segregate  themselves,  and  be  attached  to 
the  county,  they  were  obliged  to  ac()uiefu:e,  though  they  complained  of 
the  act  of  excision.  The  only  question  then  was,  as  it  is  the  only  que«- 
tion  now,  where  was  the  power  to  exscind  vested?     It  must  be  vested 
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•Mnewhere;  and  with  whatever  brtnch  of  the  gorernmeiit  it  may  be 
lodged,  by  that  may  it  be  exercised.  I  know  of  oo  Jaw  wfaieh  may  not 
be  repealed.  For  an  authority  on  this  point  I  refer  your  honour  to  4 
Coke's  /fep>  43.  Aod  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  party  pro- 
tected by  tho  law  has  violated  it;  when  that  party  has  voluntarily  thrown 
off  its  protection.  Vattel  says— iaw  qf  Nat.  B.  I.  Ch.  XVI.  §  197— 
"  The  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  two  coDtracting  parties:  if  the 
proleeted  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements  with  fidelity,  the  protector  is 
dischai^ed  from  his;  he  may  ajfier wards  refuse  the  proteetion,  and  de- 
clare the  treaty  broken  in  case  the  situation  of  his  afiaira  renders  sudi  t 
atep  most  to  his  advantage." 

The  "Plan  of  Union,"  however,  as  I  have  before  remarked  was  but 
temporary,  intended  only  for  the  new  settlements,  a  semi-barbarous  fron- 
tier, which  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  exigency  passed  away,  and  the  "  Plan" 
should  have  passed  away  with  it  But  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void 
from  the  commencement  It  contravened  the  fundamental  law  and  the 
principles  ot  the  charter,  Hobart'a  Rep.  87.  On  this  point  I  cheerfnlly 
meet  our  opponents.  It  is  going  mach  too  far,  to  say,  that  if  this  aet  was 
void,  evKiy  thing  done  by  the  Assembly  since  1801,  must  have  been  also 
iFTCgalar  and  void.  Usurpation  of  power  does  not  always  invalidate 
acts  done  under  the  reign  of  such  usurpation.  If  the  sheriff  wrongfully 
returns  certain  persons  as  duly  elected  members  of  Congress,  they  tal» 
th^r  seats,  and  hold  them  until  it  is  suggested  that  their  commissions  are 
invalid,  when  a  committee  reports  upon  their  case,  and  the  boose  decides. 
Yet  all  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  the  mean  time  are  not  void.  I 
will  recur  to  the  illustration  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  government  All 
the  governmental  acts  performed  during  the  Protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
were  acknowledged  as  legally  valid,  after  his  usurpation  had  passed  away 
like  a  shadow.  Some  government  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  his  was 
tfie  goveroment  de  facto;  therefore  on  the  restoratimi,  its  sets  were  not 
all  declared  nugatory.  One  of  the  best  men  in  England — Sir  Matthew 
Hale — was  the  first  to  sit  upon  the  bench  under  the  Prottctorale.  Shall 
we  now  doubt  whether  his  judicial  acts  were  valid?  Almost  the  whole 
eastern  world  was  revolutionized  by  the  arch-usurper  Napoleon.  But 
kfter  all  the  shadowy  sovereignties,  offspring  of  usurpation,  which  he 
established,  had  faded  away,  the  restored  governments  held  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  usurper,  and  have  done 
justice  to  the  sufferers.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been  paid  fay  Franca, 
Spain,  aod  Naples,  as  an  indemnity  for  those  wrongs:  they  have  redeemed 
them  all.  This  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  a  de  facto  government 
is  perfectly  well  understood. 

The  "  Plan  of  Union"  I  say  then  was  unconstitutional — that  is,  ccm- 
trary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — and  opposed  to 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  system  of  Presbyterianism.  It  admitted  into  the  Church 
materials  radically  distinct  from  those  of  which  it  was  originally  consti- 
tuted. Let  us  not  confound  this  "Plan  of  Union"  with  occasional  and 
temporary  unions  of  a  different  kind — unions  not  extending  to  a  partiu- 

Sttion  in  the  powers  of  goveroment     The  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
hureh  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  this  latter  sort  of  connexion.     1 
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find  that  in  the  first  century  after  the  Refonnstion,  PreBbyteriaiifl  united 
with  Episcopal  Churches,  Congregations  of  them  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  most  orthodox  Bishops.  Synods  composed  of  Presbyte- 
rians invited  and  received  the  co-operation  of  English  divines  deputed  by 
the  Church  of  England.  Presbyterian  ministers  were  actually  instituted 
to  English  benelices  without  l>eing  Episcopally  ordained.  Bishop  Heber 
thought  that  he  might  consistently  with  his  principles  commune  with  a 
Patnorch  of  the  Greek  Church.  On  the  wreck  of  the  unhappy  Pulaski, 
when  all  were  awaiting,  in  dreadful  suspense,  the  moment  that  should  end 
their  lives,  all,  doubtless,  united  in  a  cordial  aspiration  to  their  common 
God.  These  were  momenta  of  emergency?  But  the  "  Plan  of  Union" 
was  a  different  thing.  It  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Preshyterianism. 

The  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  every  church  shall  have  a 
bench  of  ruling  elders  appointed  for  life,  and  forming  with  the  pastor, 
what  is  called  a  church -session.  The  General  Assembly,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  to  be  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  and  none 
else.  But  by  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  were  admitted  into  the  Assembly 
representatives  of  a  totally  foreign  constituency,  who  were  neither  minis* 
ters  nor  elders.  That  is,  Congregationalists  have  been  represented  in  that 
body  by  committee-men.  And  not  only  so,  but  as  all  the  Presbyterian 
niinirters  belonging  to  a  Presbytery,  whether  pastors  or  not,  are  entitled 
to  representation,  and  as  Presbyterian  churches  alone  are  so  entitled, 
Presbyterian  ministers  being  allowed  to  preach  to  Congregational 
churches,  the  due  proportion  between  ministers  and  elders  is  destroyed: 
there  may  be  twenty-four  ministers  without  a  single  elder  in  a  Pres- 
bytery: all  the  ministers  maybe  either  without  charge,  or  be  preach- 
ing to  Congregational  churches.  Under  the  operation  of  this  plan  a 
Presbytery  may  be  formed  not  embracing  a  single  Presbyterian  church, 
the  ministers  all  representing  colleges  or  churches  of  a  different  denomi- 
nation. Thus  In  the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport,  the  statistics  of  which 
were  read  to  yon  the  other  day,  you  remember  there  were  only  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  while  there  were  eight  pastors  of  Congregational 
churches.  Of  course  the  representative  character  of  that  Presbytery  is 
nearly  destroyed. 

Let  us  look  at  this  "  Plan  of  Union,"  not  relying  entirely  upon  the 
mere  title,  and  compare  it  with  our  charter  of  incorporation. 

Here  Mr.  IngersoU  read  the  Plan. — ■  Fide  ante,  p.  4S. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  charter.  The  latter  is  styled  "  An  Act 
for  incorporating  the  Tnistees  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders,  constilutiog 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,Jn  the  United  Sutes 
of  America."  The  franchise  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  ministers  and 
elders;  but  the  Union  of  ISOI,  incorporated  Congregationalists  and  com- 
mittee-men with  them.  The  same  thing  appears  in  the  preamble  of  the 
act  and  in  every  part  of  it 

*'  Whereas  the  ministers  and  elders  forming  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  consisting  of 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  others  of  the  United  States  of 
America  aforesaid,  have  by  their  petition  represented,  that  by  donations, 
bequests,  or  otherwise,  of  charitably  disposed  persons,  they  are  possessed 
of  monies  for  benevolent  and  pious  purposes,  and  the  said  ministers  and 
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eUbra  have  reana  to  expect  farther  contributioDs  for  aimilar  uses ;  but 
from  the  scattered  situatioD  of  the  said  ministers  and  elders,  and  other 
cauaea,  the  said  ministers  and  elders  find  it  extremelj'  difficult  to  roan- 
age  the  aaid  funds,  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  answer  the  intention  of 
the  donors:  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  &c."  And  such  is  the  phrascology 
uaed  throughout  the  act,  ts  appears  especially  from  section  sixth,  the  most 
importaot  part  of  it 

Mr.  Ingersoll  here  read  section  aizth. — Vid.  ante,  p.  91.  The  nitnis- 
tera  and  elders  represented  in  the  Assembly,  choose  the  trustees  and  in- 
struct them  how  to  act  in  every  important  particular.  An  union  therefore 
with  tbe  constituency  of  that  body,  of  persons  who  are  neither  ministera 
or  elders,  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  act  of  the  legislature.  It  is  as  great 
a  violation  of  it,  to  adroit  Congregationalists,  as  to  admit  individuals  of  a 
sect  totally  different  from  Presbyterians  in  doctrine  and  worship.  Bap- 
tists and  Episcopalians  might  as  well  be  suffered  to  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  franchise,  as  Congregationalists.  If  they  had  chosen  to  adroit 
an  asaociatioD  of  Mussulmen,  would  they  not  violate  the  charter  P  In  tbe 
case  already  cited  from.  7  Serg.  fy  Rawle,  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  took 
especial  care  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  to 
pronounce  unlawful  any  thing  tending  to  sap  the  foundations  of  that  par- 
ticular Church,  any  attempt  to  divert  the  bounty  of  its  founders;  watch- 
ing jealously  the  rights  of  the  original  parties,  and  declaring  all  acts  de- 
structive of  them,  by  the  introduction  into  the  Church  of  heterogeneous 
matnials,  entirely  void. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed,  whether  any  of  the  churches  within 
the  bounds  of  the  four  Synods,  came  in  under  the  "Flan  of  Union.*'  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  lengthened  exposition  on  this  point  The 
evidence  of  the  fact  is  already  before  you,  and  I  shall  merely  advert  to  it 
in  a  cursory  manner.  You  recollect  that  the  resolution  by  which  the 
''Plan"  was  abrogated,  denies  the  authority  of  the  Connecticut  Association 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  The  following  is  the  language  of  one 
1^  the  protests  entered  by  the  members  of  the  New-school  against  this 


Here  Mr.  Ingersoll  read  a  section  of  the  protest  referred  \o.—Vid. 
ante,  p.  157. 

And  with  this  testimony,  that  given  by  Mr.  Squier  exactly  correa- 
poods.  He  told  us  that  there  were  churches  in  the  region  embraced  by 
the  four  Synods,  in  a  sort  of  initiative  stage,  which  he  described,  that 
had  not  yet  fomied  elderships;  as  if  a  small  church  might  not  just  as  well 
have  ruling  elders  as  a  lai^er  one.  In  the  answer  to  this  protest,  the  fol- 
lowing language  is  used : 

"  l^e  other  remark  is,  that  the  Plan  of  Union  itself  doss  not  prescribe 
tbe  terms  of  admission  into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  Coogregatiooalists  may  remain  out  of 
this  Church,  and  yet  exercise  t  eontrollmg  and  governing  influence  over 
its  ecclesiastical  judicatoriea." 

It  formed  an  unprecedented,  ill-digested  and  uncomfortable  system. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  only  while  the  congregations  are  in  an.  InitiaUve 
state  that  they  do  not  coidbrm  to  the  Presbyterian  government  and  ap- 
point  eldera.     But  how  long  is  this  initiative  stage  to  continue?    Tbey 
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seem  never  to  get  beydnd  it:  it  is  likely  to  Itst  until  the  end  of  time ; 
and  uDtil  they  choose  to  consider  their  initiation  consummate  and  act 
upon  it  accordingly,  though  still  Congregationalists,  they  may  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  judicatories  of  our  Church. 

But  passing  lightly  over  the  ground  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"  Plan," — on  it  they  do  not  lay  very  great  stress — our  opponents  endea- 
vour to  escape  to  a  more  popular  ground.  They  say  that  if  the  union  of 
1801,  were  origiQally  illegal,  it  has  since  been  legalized  by  the  acquiesc- 
ence of  all  parties  concerned  during  a  space  of  thirty-six  years.  We 
are  told  that  both  the  old  patriarchs  and  the  young  have  acquiesced  in 
its  provisions.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Let 
us  now  see  whether  any  length  of  acquiescence  could  make  it  gocMl. 
A  constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  which  legislation  and  acquiescence 
combined  cannot  subvert  The  true  doctrine  on  this  point  I  will  lay 
down  in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  judge  of  this  court,  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  VanAome  vs.  Dorrance,  8  Dallaa'  R^.  308. 

"What  is  a  Conalitution?  It  is  the  form  of  government,  delineated  by 
the  mighty  hand  of  the  people,  in  which  certain  first  principles  of  funda- 
mental laws  are  established.  The  Constitution  is  certain  and  fixed;  it 
contains  the  permanent  will  of  the  people,  and  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  it  is  paramount  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  and  can  be  revoked 
or  altered  only  by  the  authority  that  made  it  The  life-giving  principle 
and  the  death-doing  stroke  must  proceed  from  the  same  lutod.  What  are 
Legislatures?  Creatures  of  the  Constitution;  they  owe  their  existence 
to  the  Constitution;  they  derive  their  powers  from  the  Constitution:  It 
is  their  commission;  and  therefore  all  their  acts  must  be  conformable  to 
it,  or  else  they  will  be  void.  The  Constitution  is  the  work  or  will  of 
the  people  themselves,  in  their  original,  sovereign,  and  unlimited  capacity. 
Law  is  the  work  or  will  of  the  Legislature  in  their  derivative  and  subor- 
dinate capacity.  The  one  is  the  work  of  the  creator,  and  the  other  of 
Ibe  creature.  The  Constitution  fixes  limits  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority,  and  prescribes  the  orbit  within  which  it  must  move.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  the  Constitution  is  the  sun  of  the  political  system,  around 
which  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bodies  must  revolve.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  other  countries,  yet  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  every  act  of  the  Legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  is  abso- 
lutely void." 

Then  on  the  next  page  he  remarks,  "  The  Constitution  of  a  State  is 
stable  and  permanent,  not  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  temper  of  the  times, 
nor  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  of  events:  notwithstanding  the  compe- 
tition of  opposing  interests,  and  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  it 
remains  firm  and  immoveable,  aa  a  mountain  against  the  stri^  of  storms, 
or  a  rock  in  the  ocean  amidst  the  raging  of  the  waves.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
clear  position;  that  if  a  legislative  act  oppugns  a  constitutional  principle, 
the  former  must  give  way,  and  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  repugnance^ 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  position  equally  clear  and  sound,  that,  in  such  case,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  declare 
the  act  null  and  void.  The  Constitution  is  the  basis  of  legislative  au- 
thority; it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  law,  and  is  a  rule  and  commission 
by  which  both  legislators  and  judges  are  to  proceed.     U  is  an  important 
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principle,  which  in  the  discussion  of  questians  of  the  present  kind,  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  judiciary  in  this  country  is  not  a  subor- 
dinate, but  co-ordinate,  branch  of  the  government" 

Standing  then  on  substantial  ground,  and  borne  out  by  the  language  of 
this  distinguished  and  eloquent  judge,  I  assert  that  no  length  of  time,  no 
acquiescence,  can  make  valid  an  act  originally  unconstitutional.  Long  as 
it  may  continue  in  existence,  it  is  still  void,  and  no  one  can  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  its  provisions.  If  therefore  it  be  decided — and  I  believe 
the  gentlemen  of  the  New-school  concede  this  point— that  the  "  Plan  of 
Union"  was  at  the  beginning  illegal  and  void,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  now  be  otherwise  than  illegal.  What  effect  can  mere  acquies* 
cence  have  in  regard  to  matters  of  conscience,  or  of  faith?  Where  per- 
sons have  ignorantly  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage,  thpugh  they  are 
cuilty  of  no  crime,  the  marriage  ia  null,  and  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
Where  a  man  has  illegally  married  a  second  wife,  while  his  first  was  liv- 
ing, the  contract  is  utterly  void,  except  in  cases  for  which  the  law  has 
especially  provided;  and  though  he  may  have  lived  half  a  century  with 
her,  it  is  stiJI  as  utterly  void  as  at  the  first.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
length  of  acquiescence  can  do  away  with  the  rules  of  conscience,  or  con- 
travene the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  Acquiescence  in  such  a  case 
oan  make  no  impression.  It  is  no  more  than  waves  dashing  against  a 
rock,  or  wolves  baying  at  the  moon.  It  is  a  well  established  rule  of  the 
common  law  that  a  bad  custom  must  be  abolished,  and  that  no  lapse  of 
time  can  make  good  what  is  originally  bad.  Quod  ab  initio  non  valet, 
tractu  ttmporis  non  convaleacit.  In  a  case  reported  in  8  Craneh's 
Sep.  1,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  that  letters  of  administration 
granted  when  an  executor  was  present  and  capable  of  acting,  were  utter- 
ly void,  and  that  no  length  of  time  could  make  them  any  thing  else  than 
void.  Our  own  courts  have  established  the  same  doctrine,  and  your 
honour  has  led  the  way.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  that 
beautiful  square  in  this  city,  a  part  of  which  for  a  hundred  years  had 
seemingly  belonged  to  a  German  congregation,  who  held  it  under  a  regu- 
lar title,  having  paid  for  it  and  obtained  a  warrant  and  patent  It  was 
nevertheless  decided  that  their  title  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
law  which  established  the  city,  and  therefore  inv^id.  I  could  mention 
many  similar  caaea.  Who  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  lapse  of 
time,  any  length  of  acquiescence,  can  give  sanctity  to  error,  or  confirma- 
Uon  to  wrong? 

This  nation  is  thought  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  war,  from  its  just  deter- 
mination to  disregard  an  alleged  acquiescence  of  half  a  century  in  the  as- 
serted boundary  line  of  its  North  Eastern  Commonwealth.  We  began  our 
political  existence,  by  breaking  the  fetters  of  a  long  course  of  submissive  ac- 
quiescence in  oppressions  and  tyrannical  proceedings,  an  enumeration  of 
which  swells  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Every  change  of  govern- 
ment, every  advancement  of  freedom,  every  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  a  people,  proceeds  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  put  an  end  to  long 
continued  acquiescence  in  abuses  until  they  have  become  too  burthenaome 
to  be  borne. 

With  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  if 
ever  beneficial  and  proper,  has  become  unnecessary.     Those  for  whose 
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aMistince  and  protection  it  wis  formed  no  longer  coll  for  aid.  Chief 
Justice  Tilghman,  in  the  cue  which  I  have  already  referred  to  more  than 
ODce,  comments  on  this  very  subject,  remarking  that  laws  which  suit  the 
exigencies  of  one  period,  are  not  suited  to  another;  that  therefore  erery 
law  is  liable  to  alteration.  For  the  same  opinion  I  would  also  refer  to 
Hargrave^a  Law  Tracts,  269,  With  the  yicissitudes  of  human  exis- 
tence, all  human  enactments  must  undergo  continual  change;  especially 
those  that  regard  expediencies  only.  Constitutional  law  on  the  other  hand 
Is  permanenL  U  is  irreversible  unless  by  the  same  sovereign  power  that 
first  called  it  ioto  operation. 

The  resolutions  of  1S37  can  be  said  tn  violate  rights  of  property  with 
•s  little  reason  as  they  can  be  called  the  violation  of  a  contract.  Evi- 
dence of  contributions  in  the  four  Synods  has  been  admitted,  but  only  for 
a  special  purpose.  When  we  attempted  to  give  counteracting  testimony, 
it  was  ruled  out,  his  Honour  deciding,  what  the  learned  counsel  them- 
selves admitted,  that  their  evidence  went  to  show  merely  the  recognition 
of  these  Synods  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  not  a  question  about 
property.  Our  opponents  do  not  sue  for  any  particular  fund.  We  should 
have  been  delighted  to  enter  into  an  account  with  them;  but  our  proof 
on  this  point,  offered  to  meet  a  supposed  contingency,  was  conndered  ib- 
applicable  and  rejected — rejected,  as  we  think,  very  properly.  We  main- 
tain that  all  ideas  of  property  are  foreign  to  the  present  suit;  that  there 
is  no  question  of  property  before  you  for  decision.  We  assert,  however, 
that  if  the  account  between  us  were  balanced,  it  would  appear  condu- 
sively,  that  they  had  been  great  gainers  by  the  connexion,  in  t  peeaoiaiy 
point  of  view.  But  such  details  have  been  rejected  by  the  court;  and 
you,  gentlemen,  must  recollect,  that  the  evidence  given  by  oar  opponents 
upon  this  point,  is  to  have  no  weight,  farther  than  as  it  may  go  to  prove 
the  recognition  of  the  four  Synods.  Suppose  they  have  been  thus  recog- 
nised, and  we  do  not  deny  that  they  have  been,  what  does  that  prove? 
Their  admission  in  the  first  place  was  illegal,  and  we  have  shown  that 
even  acquiescence  could  not  make  it  good.  So  far  from  our  having  d^ 
frauded  them  of  their  rights,  they  have  requited  our  benevolence  only 
by  acts  of  ingratitude.  Under  our  protection  they  have  gathered  strength, 
which  has  been  constantly  exercised  in  opposition  to  our  interests.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion,  yet  the  final 
measures  taken  to  effect  that  purpose  were  adopted  reluctantly,  and  only 
after  every  other  expedient  had  failed.  No  question  as  to  property  can 
ifiect  the  issue  before  you.  If  we  have  taken  any  portion  of  their  money, 
and  it  has  not  been  restored,  and  if  we  promised  to  retain  it  only  so  long 
as  they  might  be  members  of  the  Church,  they  hsve  a  perfect  right  to 
call  upon  us  for  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  disown  them,  and  retain  their 
funds:  there  can  be  no  juat  pretence  that  we  do.  No  right  of  property 
haa  been  violated.  We  have  always  professed  a  readiness  to  give  up 
every  cent  which  in  the  strictest  spirit  of  equity  we  can  owe  them.  But, 
^ntlemen,  you  must  remember  that  no  question  of  property  is  involved 
in  the  present  issue. 

I^east  of  all  have  we  condemned  these  men  without  a  hearing.  The 
Assembly  of  1S37,  in  the  first  place  passed  a  mere  absbict  resolution,  and 
this  was  followed  simply  by  a  declaration  of  its  consequences.     The  act 
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of  abrogation  ms  a  mere  abstract  proceeding,  and  not  at  all  a  personal 
one:  the  "  Plan"  was  abrogated  in  the  aame  way  that  it  had  been  en- 
acted. One  reason  given  for  this  act  was,  that  the  "  Flan"  had  not  been 
sent  down  to  the  Presbyteriea  for  their  sanction.  Now  if  there  is  any 
force  in  the  objection  that  the  Assembly  itself  had  a  right  to  create  this 
jdan,  certainly  it  had  en  equal  right  to  destroy  iL  I  say  that  the  first 
resolution  complained  of  was  a  mere  abstract  measure,  and  that  the 
others  were  not  acts  of  positive  legislation,  but  only  declarative  of  the 
consequences  of  the  former.  The  Assembly  did  not  try  any  body,  but 
merely  declared  that  the  plan  of  1801,  however  good  in  theory  was  bad 
in  practice,  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  void  from  the  beginning. 
Then  ensued  as  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  the  declaration,  that  in 
eonsequence  and  by  virLiie  of  the  abrogation,  first,  the  Synod  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  and,  then,  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee^ 
were  no  longer  component  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was 
a  mere  consequence  of  the  abrogation.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  tnal.  The  Assembly  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  That  body  has 
DO  power  to  try  Congregationalists,  or  to  punish  them  for  being  such.  It 
is  begging  the  whole  question  to  talk  of  a  trial.  If  they  were  good  Pres- 
byterians there  was  nothing  to  try  them  for:  if  they  were  Congregation- 
alists we  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  them.  In  fact  a  trial,  if  it  could  have 
been  had,  would  have  been  supererogatory.  Why  should  we  try  them? 
Let  them  merely  come  to  us  and  assert  their  innocence,  and  all  di£Bculty 
eeaeea.  Let  them  only  come  and  say  that  they  are  Presbyterians,  and  they 
ahall  be  restored  to  our  communion  if  they  are  separated  from  it.  To 
talk  of  a  trial  is  to  insist  upon  their  having  been  charged  with  crime, 
when  none  was  alleged  against  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Assembly  has  formed  alliances  with  other  sects 
equally  incongruous.  If  so,  the  sooner  they  are  dissolved  the  better. 
But  two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right,  either  in  evidence  or  argumenL 
If  we  have  incorporated  wiUi  ns  any  but  Presbyterians,  the  union  was 
improper,  and  let  us  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Indeed  we 
have  already  gotten  rid  of  some  such  associations,  if  indeed  the  connexion 
to  which  I  refer  is  to  be  considered  analogous  to  those  alluded  to  by  our 
opponents,  and  this  by  an  act  of  the  very  Assembly  that  passed  the  dis- 
owing  acts.     By  that  Assembly  it  was, 

"Seaolved,  That  while  we  desire  that  no  body  of  Christian  men  of 
other  denominations  should  be  prevented  from  choosing  their  own  plans 
of  doing  good — and  while  we  claim  no  right  to  complain  should  they 
exceed  us  in  energy  and  zeal — ^we  believe,  that  facts  too  familiar  to  need 
refiitation  here,  warrant  us  in  afGrming,  that  the  organization  and  opera- 
tions of  the  so  called  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  and  its  branches,  of  whatever  name,  are  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
recommend,  scoordingly,  that  they  should  cease  to  operate  within  any  of 
our  churches.     Minutea,  1837,77.443. 

The  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  such  a  resolution  will  not 
I  presume  be  doubted;  but  its  connexion  with  the  Congregational  Church 
was  of  a  different  kind,  and  was  harder  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  We  find, 
however,  that  a  formal  protest  was  entered  againjt  this,  by  the  same  in- 
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dividuals  who  proteBted  against  the  other  resolutions.  They  tell  us  that 
we  hare  formed  numerous  uaions  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  uncon- 
stitutionality as  that  oC  1801,  and  yet  when  we  attempt  to  abrogate  them, 
uniformly  protest  against  the  measure.  Though  all  unconstitutional, 
they  are  to  stand  supported  by  one  another.  How  waa  it  with  the  other 
plans  of  union  formed  by  the  Assembly?  Why  they  were  changed  and 
abrogated  at  its  own  pleasure.  At  one  time  the  delegates  were  allowed 
to  vole:  at  another  the  privilege  of  voting  was  taken  away. 

But  the  union  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Chureh  in  1S2S  has  been 
held  up  to  view  in  a  particular  manner,  and  Mr.  Meredith  has  dwelt  em- 
phatically on  one  little  phrase  which  he  finds  in  the  constitution  of  that 
Church — the  words  "in  substance,"  occurring  in  the  act  of  adoption  of  its 
form  of  government,  passed  by  the  Synod  in  1799,  as  if  the  identification 
were  of  a  limited  character.  The  Synod  approved  of  this  form  absolutely 
"as  being,  in  substance,  the  only  form  of  government  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  has  prescribed  to  his  church" — a  very  different  thing  from  an  in- 
dtviduat's  adopting  or  subscribing  it  in  a  qualilied  sense.  You  find 
moreover  that  this  comprehensive  reference  to  a  divine  origin  is  employed 
only  as  to  government,  and  not  in  regard  to  doctrine.  In  the  same 
year,  1799,  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  by  the  following 
act,  in  good  faith  and  without  reserve. 

"  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Catechisms,  Larger 
and  Shorter,  having  been  formerly  received  by  this  Synod,  with  a  reser- 
Tation  for  future  discussion  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion;  and  the  said  doctrine  being  now 
modified  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  principles  of  civil  society,  the  Synod 
do  explicitly  receive  the  aforesaid  Confession  and  Catechisms,  with  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  civil  magistrate,  as  now  stated  in  the  tvrentieth, 
twenty-third,  and  thirty-first  chapters  of  the  Confession,  as  the  system  of 
doctrine  which  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jxsirs  Christ  himself  heing  the  chief  corner  stone.  And  the  Synod  do 
hereby  declare,  that  the  aforesaid  Confession  and  Catechisms,  as  her«D  re- 
ceived, contain  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Associatb  RsroBif- 
ED  Chdbch;  and  that  no  tenet  contrary  thereto,  or  to  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  countenanced  in  this  Church."  Const.  o/tSsaoc.  H^.  Church, 
{Sword's  Edit.  New  York,  1799,)  p.  8.     In  the  first  place,  then,  the 

Sualification  of  the  approval  of  the  form  of  government  is  a  very  different 
ling  from  what  the  counsel  seemed  to  suppose.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  such  qualifying  phrase  in  the  act  adopting  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  which  some  of  our  New-school  brethren  receive  "  for  suIk 
stance"  only;  And,  thirdly,  in  the  interrogatories  addressed  to  minister! 
and  other  chureh-officers,  at  the  time  of  their  ordination,  there  are  no 
qualifying  words.  You  see  that  the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  is 
Uie  great  polar  star  of  the  Associate  Reformed,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chureh:  they  both  receive  the  whole,  entire,  as  the  system  of 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible.  But  if  the  Synod  had  at  that  time  adopted 
this  Confession  "  for  substance"  only,  the  adoption  was  a  very  old  affair. 
It  took  place  in  1799;  and  the  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  was 
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not  formed  till  many  years  after.  At  the  latter  period  the  books  of  both 
seets  were  the  same,  and  it  wais  required  to  assent  to  both  without  quali- 
fication. 

But  let  me  explain  this  matter  of  the  union  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  ptill  farther. 

Here  Mr.  Ingersoll  read  an  extract  from  the  Minutes,  containing  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  two  churches. — Vid.  ante.  pp.  126-7. 

Such  wns  this  plan  of  union,  intended  completely  to  amalgamate  the 
two  Churches,  as  being  both  strictly  Presbyterian,  the  distinct  organiza- 
tion of  each,  however,  still  being  preserved.  All  the  property  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  was  transferred  to  the  General  Assembly; 
but  late  decrees  have  decided,  that  those  who  did  not  come  in  under 
this  contract  were  not  affected  by  it  By  a  judgment  of  the  Chancellor 
of  New  Jersey,  the  library  mentioned  in  the  articles  which  I  have  read, 
has  been  lately  restored  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod.  tSppendix 
to  Min.  (Old-school)  1838, jd.  60.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ease 
of  Duncan  vs.  The  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  a  case, 
where  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  claimed  a  Presbyterian  house  of 
worship,  and  it  turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  will  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Margaret  Duncan,  by  whom  the  property  had  been  bequeathed.  Many 
of  the  members  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  have  never  joined  the 
Presbyterians,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  their  rights  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  agreement  As  to  those  who  have  united  with  us,  they 
are  firmly  and  proudly  Presbyterians;  but  they  had  no  right  to  carry 
away  with  them  the  funds  belonging  to  all. 

I  have  before  me,  now,  the  "  Formula  of  Questions  for  Miniaters  at 
their  Ordination,"  prescribed  in  the  Associate-Reformed  Constitution. 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit 

**  Do  you  receive  the  doctrine  of  this  church,  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms,  as  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  as  the  expres- 
sion of  your  own  faith?  And  do  you  resolve  to  adhere  thereto,  in  oppo- 
sition 4o  all  Deistical,  Popish,  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminian,  Neonomian, 
and  Sectarian  errors,  and  ail  other  opinions  which  are  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  Godliness? 

"Do  you  approve  the  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Government,  and  . 
the  Directories  for  worship,  received  by  this  church,  as  agreeable  to,  and 
founded  on,  the  word  of  God?     And  do  you  resolve  to  maintain  and  ob- 
serve them  accordingly?" — p.  502. 

Passing  by  the  charge  that  we  have  admitted  other  foreign  materiaK 
besides  Congregation  a  lials,  into  the  composition  of  our  Church,  I  will 
occupy  your  attention  for  a  moment,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  in 
regard  to  this  statistical  table  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has 
already  been  adverted  to  by  the  opposite  counsel.  The  statistics  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Newburyport  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Albany,  have 
been  read  to  show  that  there  was  a  long  list  of  licentiates  candidly  re- 
ported as  connected  with  Congregational  churches,  and  then  the  statistics 
of  certain  Presbyteries  within  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  or 
some  one  of  the  four  disowned  Synods,  to  show  that  there  no  such  cases 
were  reported:  yet  says  the  argument,  the  General  Assembly  did  not 
exscind  the  Synod  of  Albany:  it  still  continues  in  good  standmg.  We 
may  answer  this  objection  in  various  ways.     There  are  but  two  churches 
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of  t  Pml^teriaQ  character  ia  the  Presbytery  of  Newburyport,  while  k 
long  list  of  ministers  who  preach  to  Congregational  churches  is  exhibited. 
There  is  no  reaaoa  why  our  ministers  should  not  preach  to  Congregation- 
atists.  They  may  preach  to  the  heathen,  as  St  Paul  did  to  the  Gentiles. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  their  Christian  duties,  or  vitiate  the  repre- 
wntation  of  the  Church  in  the  Assembly.  The  Presbyterian  minister  may 
wade  through  blood  and  slaughter  to  carry  the  Go^>el  to  those  who  have 
it  not,  or  he  may  preach  from  the  canopied  pulpit  of  a  church  establish- 
ment, and,  at  most,  he  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  merely  of  a  minis- 
ter without  any  charge.  This  connexion  may  have  received  no  sanction; 
it  may  perhaps  indicate  merely  what  he  considers  right  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  Congregational  churches  enumerated  on  this  list  is,  or  can  be, 
represented  in  Presbytery,  or  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  second 
ooluma  you  will  find  the  list  of  churches  which  are  represented,  and  there 
but  two  names  are  given — only  two,  and  those  are  Presbyterian  churches — - 
they  have  ruling  elders.  The  rest — eight  or  ten — are  not  represented 
at  all.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  Synods — here  is  the  Synod  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  Is  there  not  more  error  in  that  than  in  the  Syotxl 
of  Albany?  We  are  not  bound  to  show  that  there  is.  Though  there  ia 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Congrentional  church  at  Middle- 
aez,  while  this  is  one  of  the  churches  returned  by  its  Presbytery  as  Pres- 
byterian. Mr.  Squier  told  you  that  it  was  Congregational;  yet  nothing 
at  all  of  this  appears  in  the  report.  I  mention  the  circumstance,  how- 
ever, without  intending  to  dwell  upon  it,  for  his  Honour  has  made  a  de- 
cision excluding  such  teatimoay.  I  have  alluded  to  the  matter  only  be- 
cause my  learned  friend  has  pushed  it  upon  us,  notwithstanding  his 
Honour's  judgment  If  the  General  Assembly  had  the  power  to  pass 
the  resolutions  of  1837,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  reasons 
for  the  set — good  es  we  believe  them  to  be.  The  only  question  before 
you  is  whether  the  Assembly  had  the  power:  if  it  had,  it  is  no  matter,  m> 
far  as  the  present  suit  ia  concerned,  whether  it  was  exercised  with  good 
reason,  or  from  sheer  caprice.  Still  when  the  opposite  counsel  choose  to 
go  aaide  from  the  real  matter  in  dispute,  and  introduce  an  entirely  foreign 
matter — the  Synod  of  Albany — to  your  consideration,  we  answer  them 
as  I  do  now.  Recollect,  gentlemen,  that  a  Presbyterian  minister  may 
Mther  have  a  charge,  or  have  none,  and  he  atill  retains  his  right  to  a  seat 
ia  the  Presbytery,  unless,  indeed,  he  enters  into  ecclesiastical  connex- 
ion with  some  other  sect-  He  may  preach  to  any  church,  live  without 
or  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  sojourn  any  where,  live  any  where, 
And  still  not  lose  his  Presbytcrial  standing.  It  is  with  him  as  with  a  citi- 
zen of  a  particular  country,  who  is  considered  a  resident  there  until  he 
fixes  his  domicil  elsewhere.  He  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  traverse  land  or 
water,  and  until  he  takes  up  his  permanent  abode  in  some  new  home,  his 
original  domicil,  the  place  of  his  birth,  still  remains  his  residence.  So  it 
is  with  these  ministers.  Each  belongs  to  some  Presbytery,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  it  continues  until  he  is  dismissed  to  another,  whether  he 
has  any  charge  or  not,  whether  he  lives  within  or  without  its  bounds. 
The  fact,  therefore,  of  his  preaching  to  a  Congregational  church  cannot 
affect  his  Presbylerial  standing,  or  interfere  with  Uie  proper  conatitutioa 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  iSt  of  the  Minutes  of  1837,  you  will  find  it 
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stated,  that  accordinc  to  the  aekoowledgmeDt  of  the  commissi  oners  from 
the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
churches  composing  that  Synod,  there  were  but  twenty-five  Fresbyteriati 
churches. 

Mr.  ffood.  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  Uiis  is  evidence. 

Mr.  Hubbelt.  It  was  read  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Randall. 

Judge  Sogers.  I  understand  that  it  was  given  in  evidence]  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  immaterial. 

Mr.  IVood.  I  thought  your  Honour  had  overruled  all  testimony  upon 
that  point 

Judge  Rogers.  The  case  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  these  facts. 

Mr,  Ingtrtoll.  I  am  bound  in  courtesy  to  pay  some  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  myself  think 
the  evidence  material,  but  it  has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  were  per- 
Cectly  willing  to  meet  our  opponents  on  this  ground.  This  testimony, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  commissioners  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve  themselves — and  they  do  not  deny  the  allega- 
tion— was,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  that  elicited  from  them  by  the  catechetical 
course  of  inquiry  of  which  they  complain  in  the  protest,  to  which  the 
paper  referred  to  for  this  fact  was  an  answer.  And  the  testimony  is,  in 
part,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Squier.  He  told  us  that  the  church  of  Middlesex 
was  B  mixed  or  Congregational  ehurch. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  another  Middlesex:  not  the  one  in  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  That  is  possible — no  doubt  it  is  the  fact  if  you  say  so. 
But  still  I  contend  for  the  statement  read  by  Mr.  Randall  himself  in  evi- 
dence: that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  churches  within  the  Synod  of 
the  Weetera  Reserve,  there  are  but  twenty-five  Presbyterian;  while  here 
in  this  statistical  table,  aa  Mr.  Meredith  has  said,  all  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, are.  returned  as  Freabyterian!  But  I  admit  that  the  cause  does 
not  turn  upon  this  point.  Such  matters  could  be  determined  only  by  the 
General  Assembly  itself,  and  all  have  agreed  to  abide  by  its  decision  in 
regard  to  them.  His  Honour  has  said  that  this  testimony  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  caae;  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  Assembly  decided 
ri^t  or  wrong,  if  it  had  a  right  to  decide  the  point  at  all.  Yet  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to  it,  to  avoid  the 
effect  of  a  callateral  argument  unneeesaarily  drawn  into  the  case.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  if  the  act  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aa- 
eembly,  yon  cannot  inquire  whether  the  power  was  duly  exercised. 

Then,  aa  we  have  shown,  that  the  act  abrogating  the  "  Plan  of  Union** 
was  within  theiurisdiction  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  the  cessation  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  of  the  three  others,  10  be  parts  of  the 
Church,  vras  a  mere  consequence  of  the  abrogation,  and  followed  from  i^ 
■a  a  matter  of  conrse,  the  claim  of  the  relators  to  be  trustees  cannot  have 
a  particle  of  foundation;  they  cannot  lawfully  demand  their  seats.  But 
suppose  that  the  act  of  abro^tion  was  wrong.  Say  that  our  antagonista 
have  proved  the  AssemUy  of  1837  to  have  Been  in  error;  that  it  had  no 
power  to  abrogate  the  "  Plan,"  nor  to  declare  the  consequences  of  the 
abrogation:  they  have  not  yet  proved  one-half  of  what  is  necessary  to 
their  case:  their  task  is  not  half  completed.  The  relators  still  would  not 
be  the  ri^tful  trustees,  though  we  had  failed  to  show  that  the  proceed- 
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ingB  of  1697  were  good.  For  the  sake  of  the  arf^ment,  I  might  concede 
that  those  proceediogs  were  utterly  null  aiMl  void.  Then  they  must  show 
that  their  proceedings  in  1838  were  perfectly  justifiable,  and  their  elec- 
tion of  tmstees  valid.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
case,  though  not  the  part  requiring  the  greatest  length  of  argument.  The 
question  is,  whether  Judge  Todd  and  the  other  relators  were  elected  to 
the  office  of  trustees  by  a  proper  General  Assembly.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  been  chosen  in  I837i  nor  in  1838,  until  a  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  neparated  from  the  rest,  and  holdine  its  sessions  in  the  chureh 
on  Washington  Square,  there  deeted  tbem.  Until  they  have  shown  that 
this  proceeding  ^vas  right,  and  the  election  regular,  the  chief  burden  of 
the  case  still  rests  oa  their  shoulders. 

In  approaching  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  could  wish  that  I  were  pos- 
seaseJ  of  a  ^oaury  or  key  to  the  phrases  that  have  been  used  by  the 
plaiatiflT's  counsel.  He  seems  to  have  argued  this  brsach  of  his  case  with 
his  Ovid  in  his  hand,  and  influenced  alike  by  the  humour  and  the  powers 
of  metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  poet,  be  has  turned  almost  every  thing 
into  the  contrary  of  what  it  is,  and  what  he  has  not  so  treated,  he  has 
turned  into  a  joke.  Ministers  and  elders,  in  solemn  and  devout  assem- 
bly, have  been  represented  as  piquet  guards  in  martial  array — churches 
have  become  castles — black  coats  are  turned  into  red  coats — pacific  doc- 
tors are  nutde  knights  templars  or  hoapilallera;  and  thread  bare  parsons 
are  converted  into  grim  visaged  warriors,  and  mounted  on  barbed  steeds, 
to  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries.  While  my  learned  friend  him- 
self,  like  the  gallant  hero  of  La  Mancha,  couches  his  lance,  and  fiercely 
attaiilu  the  windmills,  which  have  become  giants,  in  hia  excited  imagina- 
tion. Above  all,  be  disoovers  a  ^raae  of  the  mildest  and  most  inoffen- 
stre  character,  addressed  by  the  chair  proper  to  a  speaker  impropei%  and 
he  begrimes  it  into  a  denunciation  Uie  most  bitter  ana  awful  that  the  fancy 
can  conceive.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  case,  so  lost  is  it  in  the 
imagery  of  my  learned  friend;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  disengage  it,  and 
present  to  you  its  bare  facts  and  merits. 

Until  a  very  recent  day,  there  had  been  no  dispute  about  the  guardian- 
ahip  of  the  Church  funds.  For  fifly  years,  all  had  been  content  (hat  the 
,  venerable  gentleman,  who  has  been  so  frequently  mentioned,  ahould  have 
a  share  of  the  control  over  them:  all  had  been  united  in  placing  the  most 
unreserved  confidence  in  his  integrity,  piety,  and  good  judgmenl.  It  was 
left  for  our  opponents,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  strife,  to  quarrel  with 
him,  aa  they  had  with  every  act  and  every  individual  of  the  friends  of 
order;  to  take  the  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church; 
to  turn  out  from  their  places  its  sages,  and  degrade  them,  as  totally  unfit 
for  office.  Could  any  good  come  out  of  such  proceedings?  Of  all  the 
scandals  which  of  bite  years  the  Church  has  known,  none  is  to  be  com* 
pared  to  that  which  had  its  origin  In  the  scenes  of  the  17th  of  May,  1838. 
We  have  seen  two  Christian  assemblies  sitting  at  the  same  moment,  each 
claiming  to  be  excluaively  the  General  Assembly,  each  denouncing  the 
pretensions  of  the  other,  asserting  itself  to  be  in  the  right,  and  its  oppo- 
nent in  the  wrong,  and  mingling  secular  disputes  with  their  religious 
exercises.  Your  business  is  to  determine  which  of  these  was  the  genuine 
body,  and  I  am  happy  that  we  all  agree  io  considering  this  aa  the  essential 
(j|ue8tion  in  the  cause. 
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When  the  Aaaemhly  of  1S38  first  met,  Dr.  Elliott  was  certainly  the 
rightful  Moderator,  and  Mr.  Krebsand  Dr.  M'Dowell  the  rightful  clerkfl. 
These  gentlemen,  with  the  rest  of  the  01i]-school  brethren,  are  supposed, 
indeed,  to  have  cpnspired  to  usurp  the  best  places,  the  poels'  comer,  be- 
cause they  went  to  the  house  in  due  season.  Mr.  Preston  and  myself 
could  hardly  get  into  the  court  room,  this  morning,  but  we  have  not  yet 
thought  of  chaining  any  of  the  auditors  previously  assembled  with  the 
guilt  of  conspirators.  There  was  a  moment  certainly,  on  that  third  Thurs- 
day of  May,  when  we  were  all,  without  doubt,  in  our  right  places.  This 
was  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  That,  the  argument  of  our  oppo- 
nents  must  admit  We  were,  at  one  period  of  its  session,  a  part  of  the 
genuine  body — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it:  we  had  alt  been  duly  sum- 
moned twelve  months  before,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  attended  upon  that  solemn  call. 

"  Each  seasion  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  opened  and  closed  with 
prayer.  And  the  whole  business  of  the  Assembly  being  finished,  and 
the  vote  taken  for  dissolving  the  present  Assembly,  the  Moderator  shall 
say  from  the  chair — '  By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  me  hy  the 
church,  let  this  General  Assembly  be  dissolved,  and  I  do  hereby  dissolve 
it,  and  require  another  General  Assembly,  chosen  in  the  same  manner, 
to  meet  at  on  the  day  of  A.  D.  ' — 

after  which  he  shsll  pray  and  return  thanks,  and  pronounce  on  those  pre- 
sent the  apostolic  benediction. — Form  qf  Gov.  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  8. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  went  in  peace.  Some  little 
question  has  been  suggested  as  to  the  effect  of  the  termination  of  the  one 
body  upon  the  assembling  of  the  second,  though  I  do  not  consider  this  a 
material  point  The  termination  is  not  an  adjournment  but  resemblea 
rather  a  dissolution,  though  not  for  all  purposes.  The  Moderator  af  the 
last  Assembly,  acting  under  its  authority,  always  takes  the  chair  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  session-  The  former,  by  anticipation,  ^vea  life  to  the 
latter.  A  like  thing  may  be  seen  it  the saccession  of  ournational  easem- 
blies.  Each  House  of  Representatives  is  dissolved  at  the  end  of  ita  short 
or  second  session;  yet  another  house  is  called  into  wiisteDee;  a  vital,  ger- 
minating principle  is  left  to  vivify  the  new  body;  rules  are  establiriied 
for  its  organization,  to  avoid  the  disorder  incident  to  a  chaotic  assembly, 
governed  by  no  laws.  The  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  of  1838, 
after  being  duly  summoned,  duly  appeared,  with  authentic  vouchera  from 
their  respective  Presbyteries.  These  are  the  component  parts  as  regards 
the  Assembly.  In  its  formation  the  Synods  are  entirely  overlooked, 
though  as  church  councils  they  are  an  intermediation  between  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries.  These  commiasionera  came  duly 
selected  and  authorized;  they  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and  place; 
and  aa  the  constitutian  requires,  their  meeting  was  opened  by  the  appro- 
priate religious  exercises,  and  admonitiiuis,  and  by  a  solemn  address  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  These  preparative  stepa  having  been  completed, 
there  ought  to  nave  succeeded — it  was  hoped  that  there  would  succeed — 
a  harmonious  oi^oization.  Thus  far  all  had  gone  on  smoothly:  the 
body  convened  in  the  Seventh  Church,  was  the  true  General  Assembly, 
at  least  until  the  reorganization  to  which  our  opponents  resorted  upon  the 
advice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law — as  Dr.  Fisher  tells  us,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  many  different  counsel.     They  seemed  to  have  believed  that  in 
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the  variety  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  wag  safety.  Like 
Medea  they  put  into  the  enchanted  kettle  a  mixture  of  different  ingre- 
dienta — clerical  and  lay.  They  advised  with  others  and  acted  for  them- 
selvea.  A  great  mistake:  they  had  better  have  trusted  either  to  the  law 
or  the  Gospel  alone,  and  not  have  attempted  to  unite  the  two.  This 
efibrt  to  mingle  things  so  incongruous  produced  a  ripple  in  the  current  of 
proceedings,  «nd  threw  all  into  confusion.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Tilgh- 
man  once  mentioned  the  not  inappropriate  circumBtsnce  of  a  gentleman, 
who  desirous  of  having  professional  assistance  in  preparing  his  will,  and 
yet  nluQlant  to  reveal  his  intentiona  to  any  one,  inquired  as  to  the  law 
and  then  undertook  to  apply  it  for  himself.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  substance  was  spoiled,  and  the  form  left  imp«-fect:  the  object  which 
he  intended  to  accomplish  was  defeated. 

We  have  now  reached  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  organizations. 
I  have  brought  the  proceedings  down  to  the  point,  when  the  sermon  hav- 
ing been  delivered,  and  the  constituting  prayer  offered,  the  Assembly 
was  ready  for  business.  What  was  the  first  business  to  be  done?  The 
rules  of  the  Assembly  are  clear  upon  this  point,  and  you  will  find  the 
proper  order  of  proceedings  exemplified,  if  you  will  take  up  any  of  the 
minutes  of  previous  years.  Here  are  the  minutes  of  1637,  the  firet  that  I 
have  happened  to  lay  my  hands  upon. 

"  AAer  pufalio  worship,  the  Assembly  was  constituted  with  prayer,  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  Central  Church,  and  had  a  recess  until  four  o'clock. 

"  At  four  o'clock  the  Assembly  met. 

"  The  Standing  Committee  of  Commissions  reported  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  present  have  been  duly  appointed  commiaioners  to  this 
General  Assembly,  viz." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  commissioners. 

"  The  committee  further  reported  that  Mr.  David  B.  Ayres,  a  ruling 
elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  Illinois,  had  appeared,  without  a  commis- 
sion; and  that  the  Rev.  Bliss  Bumap,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Champlain, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  a  ruling  elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lorain, 
had  presented  commissions,  without  the  signature  of  the  Moderator. 

«  Theae  coses  were  r^errtd  to  Mr.  Cleavtland,  Mr,  Murray,  and 
Mr.  Ewing,  aa  a  Committee  of  Blectiona." 

Here  are  the  minutca  of  183S, 

**  After  public  worship,  the  Assembly  was  constituted  with  in«yer; 
and  then  had  a  recessi  until  four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

"  At  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  ttie  Assembly  met 

''  TW  Standing  Committee  ttf  Commissions  reported,  that  the  follow- 
ing persona  present,  have  been  duly  appointed  commissioners  to  this 
General  Assembly." 

Then  follow,  the  names  as  before. 

^The  committee  further  reported,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Bayard,  a  ruling 
elder  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  has  informed  them,  that 
be  was  appmnted  a  eommissioner,  but  had  not  his  commission  with  him; 
and,  also,  Uiat  Mr.  William  Maxwell,  a  ruling  elder  from  the  Presbytery 
of  East  Hanover,  has  informed  them,  that  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, but  had  not  received  his  commission. 

"  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Hili,  and  Mr.  Bliat,  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee  <if  Eleetiotu,  and  thete  caeet  were  reared  to  them.'* 
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I  don't  care  what  General  Assembly  you  refer  to,  the  opening  minute 
will  be  found  the  same.  Our  own  good  sense,  independently  of  the  tea- 
timony  of  fact,  will  tell  us  that  such  must  be  the  course  of  proceeding. 
Such  it  has  been  in  the  organization  of  every  Assembly — every  one  lite- 
rally, excepting  that  of  1835,  and  there  the  procesa  was  substantially  the 
aame.  Dr.  Miller  had  been  written  to  by  Ihe  Moderator  of  the  last  year, 
who  was  prevented  from  attending,  and  he  preached  the  sermon.  Then 
Dr.  Beman  took  the  chair,  but  afterwards  another  was  put  in  hia  place, 
and  the  business  proceeded  as  if  the  difficulty  had  never  arisen.  Still  the 
Minutes  of  183S  show  that  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections 
preceded  all  other  business.  It  must  be  so  in  every  Assembly.  They 
show,  Uiat,  after  things  had  been  restored  to  their  natural  state  by  Dr. 
McDowell's  taking  the  chair,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Beman,  "the  Rev. 
Eliakim  Phelps,  J.  M.  Krcbs,  and  Mr.  Charles  Starr,  were  anointed  a 
Committee  qf  Elections,  tn&  the  cases  of  the  commissioners  above  re- 
ported were  referred  to  them."  Dr.  Hill's  testimony  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  this.  He  said  that  formerly  the  commissions  were  all  read 
in  the  Assembly;  but  that  the  body  became  too  large  for  this  to  be  done 
without  great  consumption  of  time,  and  that  therefore  a  Committee  of 
Commissions  had  always  of  late  years  been  appointed,  who  met  on  the 
morning  of  the  Assembly's  coming  together,  or  on  the  day  before,  and  in 
eases  where  there  was  no  doubt  reported  the  commissions  as  regular; 
but  that  all  doubtful  commissions  were  laid  aside  for  subsequent  examina- 
tion aud  consideration.  In  1829  the  rule  was  adopted  which  refers  all 
the  commissions,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  clerks.  They,  however,  have 
no  absolute  authority  in  cases  of  doubt:  the  rule  orders  that  all  doubtful 
cases  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  How  could  the  matter  be  other- 
wise ordered?  If  the  appointment  of  this  committee  were  not  the  firat 
business,  what  infinite  wrong  might  be  done.  The  clerks  may  be  capri- 
cious in  their  rejection,  though  we  shall  show  that  there  was  no  caprice 
in  their  conduct  in  1838.  The  proper  time  then  for  the  examination  of 
doubtfnl  cases,  is  before  any  other  business  is  transacted:  then  the  claim- 
ants who  have  been  rejected  by  the  clerks  have  a  right  to  be  heard:  the 
decision  of  the  matter  cannot  be  postponed.  The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Elections  must  precede  every  thing.  Common  sense,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  the  case,  independently  of  all  rules  and  of  eatab- 
lished  usage,  must  so  determine. 

The  clerks  compose  the  preliminary  comhiittee — the  Committee  of 
Commissions;  and  some  undisputed  members  of  the  house  compose  the 
Committee  of  Elections.  If  the  former  reject  any  commissioner,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  latter.  What  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bayard 
ID  1832,  who,  as  appears  from  the  minute  I  read  a  moment  ago,  had  left 
his  commission  at  home  by  mistake?  The  clerks  say  to  him,  "We  can't 
help  that:  we  have  no  choice.  A  rule  is  prescribed  for  us,  and  we  must 
obey.  We  are  obliged  to  refuse  your  application,  but  we  refer  you  to 
the  house."  Suppose  Mr.  Bayard  respectfully  informs  them,  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  be  admitted  immediately;  still  the  clerks  dare  not  over- 
look the  rule:  if  they  could  do  so,  they  might  as  partizans,  commit  great 
injustice.  He  must  come  before  the  houie,  through  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Elections.  If  the  clerks  report  but  fourteen  members — 
the  number  which  the  Constitution  requires  for  the  transactioD  of  busi- 
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nesn,  which  Dr.  Ftsher,  the  Moderator  of  the  New-school  Assembly  did 
not  happen  to  know — if  the  clerks  report  but  foiirteen,  these  are  sufficieot 
to  appoint  the  Committee  of  Elections.  There  is  at  present  no  danger 
that  a  majority  will  not  be  convened;  but  when  the  number  requisite  far  a 
quorum  was  fined  at  fourteen,  the  body  was  much  smaller  than  now.  If 
only  fourteen  of  the  commissioners  are  reported  es  having  regular  com- 
missions, and  there  are  ten  times  fourteen  who  are  not  reported,  or  whose 
Gommissioas  are  reported  doubtful,  the  latter  can  have  access  to  their  seats 
only  through  the  Committee  of  Elections,  specially  appointed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  taking  their  cases  into  consideration. 

We  have  come  then  to  the  most  important  stage  of  the  organization  of 
the  Assembly  of  1638 — the  period  when  the  regular  and  ordmary  course 
of  proceeding  was  interrupted  by  the  measures  of  the  New-school  party. 
Dr.  Elliott  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  and  practice,  but  the 
interference  of  these  gentlemen  prevented  for  a  time  his  putting  the  law 
in  execution,  and  on  their  heads  must  rest  the  blame.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  my  much  abler  colleague.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  him  in  a  path  which  he  has  so  profusely  strown  with 
flowers.  The  interference  of  which  I  speak,  is  certainly  to  be  laid  to 
(he  charge  of  the  New-school  party:  this  tbcy  readily  acknowledge.  In- 
deed, the  plan  had  been  carefully  arranged  before-hand — not  only  before 
the  meeting,  but  a  long  time  before.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  "  advice  of 
counsel  learned  in  the  law" — words  which  rung  in  the  ear  of  every  wit- 
ness, and  through  the  witnesses  have  rung  in  ours.  They  began  to  con- 
sult with  counsel  before  they  left  their  homes.  They  had  done  better, 
had  they  relied  upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  conaciencM.  Dr.  Patton 
laid  great  strew  on  his  being  particularly  desirous  that  his  motion  should 
be  acted  upon  at  that  time.  It  was  important  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  make  it  just  then;  that  it  should  be  wedged  in  between  the  parts  of  a 
single  act  He  said  twice,  that  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  considered  at  that  precise  period — he  urged  the  Moderator 
to  entertain  his  resolutions  immediately.  That  was  the  opportune  mo- 
ment— the  moment,  which,  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  afterwards  explained,  had 
been  selected  under  the  advice  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  The  whole 
proceeding  of  the  New-school  was  premeditated.  For  this,  I  would  mere- 
ly sppeal  to  Dr.  Hill  as  authority.  Though  not  a  neutral,  he  says  that 
during  the  preliminary  discussions  on  the  subject,  he  had  unequivocally 
condemned  the  measures  then  proposed  and  afterwards  carried  out  I 
suppose  this  was  when  they  met,  as  they  say,  in  open  convocation.  There 
was  no  harm  in  a  preliminary  meeting.  The  members  of  every  body  are 
accustomed  to  meet  in  private  caucus.  Where  all  concur,  all  assemble 
together:  where  there  are  two  or  more  parties,  each  party  holds  its  own 
meeting  of  arrangement  I  cannot  see  any  great  harm  in  this.  These 
gentlemen  had  all,  as  it  seems,  been  consulting  lawyers  in  regard  to  the 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  in  the  preliminary  meeting  for  con- 
sultation, each  came  forward  and  laid  the  fruits  of  his  inquiry  upon  the 
altar.  But,  however  that  may  be.  Dr.  Hill  says  that  he  opposed  the  mea- 
sure. And  why  was  this  ?  He  feared  just  what  we  complain  of — a  great 
scandal,  a  riot!  Exactly  what  happened,  Dr.  Hill  tells  us  he  anticipated. 
They  come  now  into  court,  and  charge  us  with  noise  and  riot,  when  they 
came  to  that  house  prepared  to  perpetrate  an  act,  which  one  of  their  own 
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party  declares,  threatened  and  wu  calculated  to  produce  it  all.  Dr.  Hill 
expected  a  riot,  and  therefore  waa  greatly  excited :  he  feared  that  the  pro- 
ceeding might  bring  disgrace  upon  the  Church.  He  was  so  excited,  that 
he  listened  most  eagerly  to  catch  every  sound;  and  says  that  the  burst  of 
ayea  waa  indecently  and  ofienstvely  loud.  He  goes  further,  and  says  that 
he  was  surprised,  that,  as  the  Old-school  did  not  vote  down  the  measure, 
there  were  any  noes  at  all,  adding,  very  significantly,  that  at  least  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  very  well  trained,  or  drilled — perhaps  drilled  was  the 
word:  it  certainly  suits  Mr.  Meredith's  picture  of  the  Old-school  party 
drawn  up  in  military  array.  There  were,  it  seems,  a  parcel  of  noes — just 
enough  to  contradict  the  assertion  made  upon  the  New-school  Minutes, 
that  the  vote  was  unanimous,  and  to  show  that  we  at  least  had  not  been 
prepared  by  any  great  degree  of  drilling.  A  further  elucidation  of  this 
matter  is  given  by  Dr.  Fisher,  who  was  the  Moderator  of  the  Assembly 
that  met  in  the  church  on  Washington  Square.  He  says  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Old-school  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  utter  astonishment — 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
man  so  brave,  but  that  he  may  be  alarmed  by  a  sudden  and  unaccustomed 
danger.  The  Old-school  sat  still  in  mute  Bstonishment;  and  those  few 
individuals  who  cried  "No!"  were  not  well  drilled!  Yet  Mr,  Meredith 
styles  his  friends  the  "unsuspecting  brethren !"  They  had  come  together 
with  their  brief  prepared,  and  with  learned  counsel  at  their  elbows;  they 
had  carefully  arranged  a  course  of  proceedings;  yet  they  are  quite  unsus- 
pecting; they  are  taken  by  surprise,  and  entirely  disconcerted!  In  their 
preliminary  meeting,  they  determine  to  organize  the  Assembly  in  their 
own  way,  at  that  particular  time  and  place;  but,  to  their  utter  surprise, 
they  find  that  Dr.  Elliott  don't  concur  in  th^ir  views.  These  "  unsus- 
pecting brethren"  are  brought  at  last  to  the  confession,  that  they  came 
determined  to  break  up  the  Assembly  at  all  events. 

We  are  told  that  Dr.  Elliott  refused  to  do  his  duty;  that  Dr.  Patton 
had  a  right  to  rise,  end  make  a  motion;  that  his  motion  was  not  received, 
nor  his  appeal  regarded;  that  Dr.  Mason  in  like  manner  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  did;  and  then  Mr.  Cleaveland  to  rise,  pronouncing  the  conduct 
of  the  Moderator  wrong,  propose  a  new  organization,  and  finally  walk  off 
surrounded  by  his  New-school  friends.  But  they  certainly  never  antici- 
pated Dr.  Elliott's  decision.  All  that  they  say  became  necessary  must 
have  become  so  accidentally;  for  Dr.  ElMott,  who  produced  the  actual 
crisis,  was  not  in  the  secreL  They  now  rest  their  proceedings  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  put  an  appeal — a  thing  that  Dr.  Fisher,  and 
several  of  the  witnesses  have  told  you  was  entirely  unprecedented,  and 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Yet  their  determination  had  clearly 
been  formed;  the  paper  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  read  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  they  plainly  had  come  determined  to  break  up  our  Assem- 
bly at  all  hazards.  Their  proceedings  were  altogether  independent  of 
the  refusal  of  Dr.  Elliott  to  put  an  appeal.  This  was  a  mere  afterthought 
They  were  entirely  disconcerted  by  this  refusal,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  sin- 
gle moment.  Dr.  Fatten,  the  person  appointed  to  deal  the  first  blow, 
when  told  that  his  appeal  is  out  of  order,  sits  down  without  a  word — is 
put  out  and  yields.  Dr.  Mason,  the  next  actor  in  the  drama,  In  like 
manner  sits  down  utterly  disappointed,  and  unprepared  for  the  emer- 
gency.   Mr.  Cleaveland  does  not  rise  immediately.     These  three  were  in 
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a  pew  together,  united  in  one  purpose  closely  and  firmly  as  fate.  No 
doubt  it  had  been  fixed  beforehand  that  they  should  rise  in  order;  but 
Dr.  Elliott's  refusal  had  disconcerted  their  plans:  they  had  wished  aod 
expected  the  Assembly  to  decide  against  the  commissi  oners  from  the  dis- 
owned Synods:  no  such  decision  being  made  by  the  Assembly,  there  wu 
no  colour  for  withdrawing.  Mr.  CleaveUnd  Uien  does  not  rise  immedi- 
ately upon  the  discomfiture  of  Dr.  Mason.  A  man  on  the  outside  of  the 
ranks,  where  nobody  was  at  hand  to  pull  him  down  if  he  was  wrong, 
next  arose.  This  was  poor  Mr.  Squier.  Like  the  donkey  in  the  fable, 
who  had  seen  the  lap-dog  fawning  upon  his  master,  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  get  up  too.  His  Honour  will  tell  you  he  had  no  right;  and  Dr. 
KTliott  told  him  the  same  and  nothing  more,  when  he  said,  "  we  don't 
know  you,  sir."  Mr.  Squier  rises,  however,  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
spoils  the  whole  proceeding. 

Next  rises  Mr.  Cleaveland  and  reads  his  paper.  Mr.  Cleavelaod  and 
Dr.  Beman,  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  scene,  are  not  here.  Even 
their  depositions  which  wfx«  taken  have  not  been  read.  How  do  we 
know  the  fact  that  these  depositions  have  been  taken;  that  they  hare 
been  from  the  £rst  in  the  hands  of  the  counsel,  and  yet  not  communicated 
to  the  jury?  These  were  the  only  men  that  could  have  settled  conclu- 
aively  all  dispute  about  the  reversal  of  the  question;  they  alone  know 
certainly  whether  they  were  or  were  not  reversed.  They  can  say  posi- 
tively, "  we  did,"  or  "  we  did  not,  reverse  the  questions."  The  other 
witnesses  can  only  tell  us  that  they  did,  or  did  not,  hear  the  reversal. 
Yet  these  men  are  not  produced;  and  their  depositions,  though  here  in 
court,  are  not  exhibited.  How,  I  ask,  do  we  know  this?  why  Dr.  Fatton 
told  us  BO.  Otherwise  we  would  not  have  been  at  liberty  to  mention  the 
fact  Dr.  Patton  was  asked  by  my  collesi^e,  Mr.  Hubbell,  "  Have  you 
read  the  depositions  of  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr.  Cleveland?"  Dr.  Patton  is 
evidently  a  non-committal  man,  and  he  answered,  "  I  have  seen  them." 
"But  seeing  is  not  reading.  Have  you  r«a(/ them?"  "Yes,  I  have  read 
them."  You  know  then,  gentlemen,  that  these  depositions  have  been 
taken,  and  that  what  the  other  witnesses  could  know  hut  imperfectly. 
Dr.  Beman  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  cnuld  have  settled  conclustvely.  Here 
were  thetr  depositions  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  counsel,  or  circulating 
among  their  clients.  Dr.  Paltgn  read  them,  and  so  I  suppose  did  all  the 
New-school  witnesseaj  yet  by  the  New-school  party  they  are  withheld, 
though  you  certainly  had  a  right  to  see  them.  The  other  side  had  no 
right  to  keep  these  back,  and  substitute  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses. 
It  is  a  well  established  maxim  of  the  law,  that  the  best  evidence  of  which 
the  case  admits  must  be  given.  What  was  the  beat  evidence  here? 
Plainly  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  themselves  did  the  things  in  ques- 
tion. Why  was  not  this  offered  in  the  shape  of  the  depositions  taken? 
The  opposite  counsel  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  asking 
witnesses  where  these  persons  are.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  not  here 
lo  pass  through  the  crucible  of  a  cross-examination.  It  appears  only  that 
one  has  gone  on  a  sea  voyage,  quite  recently;  and  that  Uie  other,  Mr- 
Cleveland,  is  at  Detroit;  though  it  has  not  been  said — the  counsel  well 
knew  it  was  not  so — that  their  testimony  was  therefore  inaccessible. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  that 
are  going  abroad;  and  we  send  even  to  China  to  take  them  there,  and  to 
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almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  You  lniow^haweTflr,that  in  this  case  de- 
positions were  ictudly  taken — that  they  have  been  from  the  first  in  tlw 
poasessioD  of  the  opposite  par^.  Mr.  Cletveland  read  a  paper  too,  upon 
the  language  of  which  the  whole  case  may  eventually  tum^  but  this  papw 
we  have  not  yet  sew.  As  to  some  of  the  phrases  which  it  contained  all 
ire  agreed;  as  to  others  the  witnesses  difier;  the  wfac^,  noibody  has  been 
•hie  to  communicate.  If  Mr.  CleavelsBd  had  been  examined  we  should 
know  certainly  whether  the  paper  eoald  or  could  not  be  produced.  But 
the  withholding  of  this  testimony  must  redound  to  their  own  mischief 
While  going  to  do  a  wrong,  they  fall  into  the  very  pit  prepared  for 
others.  May  I  here  be  allowed  to  apply  the  language  of  Sternhold  and 
Ut^ios,  in  one  of  their  psalms? 

"Hb  digs  a  ditoh,  and  dolres  it  deapi 
In  bop«  to  but  hu  brother; 
Bat  he  shall  bll  into  the  [at, 
Hiat  be  digged  np  tor  other. 

"Tlmi  unmg  retoraetii  to  the  hurf 
or  him  in  nhom  it  bred; 
And  lU  the  muchief  that  be  irronglil, 
Shan  fUl  npon  hii  bead." 

The  first  measure  of  importance  that  took  place  was  the  call  made  by 
the  Moderator.  For  what?  It  la  said  there  were  some  differences  in 
the  statements  of  the  diSerent  witnesses.  These  were  not  oiaterial. 
Btit  there  is  a  gentleman  able  to  enlighten  us,  and  his  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve, was  given  with  propriety  and  candour.  That  gentleman  was  Dr. 
Mason.  Our  opponents  themselves  raised  this  point,  and  vooched  Dr. 
Mason  as  a  witness.  What  sort  of  comraianons  had  the  Moderator' 
called  for,  when  those  which  had  been  already  presented  to  the  clerks 
and  rejected,  were  offered  in  professed  answer  to  the  call?  Dr.  Mason 
certunly  knows  best  how  he  understood  the  call,' to  which  his  offer  is 
said  to  have  been  aresponse,  and  his  understanding  of  it  shsti  be  taken. 
He  says  that  the  Moderator  stated,  that  if  there  were  any  commissionenr 
in  the  house  whose  commissions  fi^d  not  been  presented,  now  was  the 
time  to  present  them.  That  this  was  the  object  of  the  call  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  commissions  to  be  presented  IH' 
accordance  with  it  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Commissions, 
and  not  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  unless  after  the  former  had  re- 
ported unfavorably  upon  them.  It  was  intended  for  gentlenten  coming 
m  after  the  session  had  commenced.  You  recollect  that  one  snch  was 
examined  as  a  witness  for  the  other  side.  He  arrived  at  the  last  moment, 
and  not  knowing  the  plans  of  the  New-school  really  voted,  no,  on  the 
Sxtt  question  put  by  Mr.  Oleaveland.  Like  Sir  Francis  Wrongheod, 
who  doubted  that  he  had  cried,  no^  when  he  ought  to  have  cried,  ajre. 
He  was  a  country  member  and  had  not  been  properly  drilled.  There 
were  others  dropping  in  in  like  manner,  and  the  Moderator's  cnll  waf 
intended  for  such — those  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  pre8enttn|( 
their  commissions  to  the  clerks.  I  am  perfenrtly  content  to  take  Dr. 
Mason's  testimony.  Mr.  Hubbell  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Meredith  wa« 
mistaken  at  to  Dr.  Elliott's  testimony  upon  this  point  Dr.  E!lUott 
agreea  with  Dr.  Maaon  in  regard  to  the  language  irf  bis  call:  there  is  no 
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material  difference  between  the  tiro  witneasea.  But  we  have  from  Dr. 
Mason  a  candid  acknowledgment  that  he  did  not  consider  hia  offer  a 
response  to  the  cail  of  the  Moderator;  thai  he  understood  that  call  to  be 
for  commiuians  which  had  not  yet  been  presented. 

There  ia  another  thing  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  ahould  recollect. 
It  seems  that  there  was  at  least  one  individual  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  who 
came  forward,  upon  the  call  of  the  Moderator,  to  present  his  comoiis- 
sion,  which  he  had  not  before  had  an  opportunity  to  present  I  re- 
fer you  for  an  explanation  of  this  matter  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Elliott  and  Mr.  Krebs.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Moore  came  in  at  a  late 
hour,  and  upon  the  call's  being  made,  rose  and  walked  forward  to 
the  clerks'  table,  but  he  found  that  his  commission  had  in  his  haste 
been  left  behind.  He  went  back  to  his  lodginzs  for  it,  and  actually 
presented  it  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceecfings.  Be  rose  to  re- 
spond to  Dr.  Elliott's  call,  and  he  certainly  had  a  right  by  virtue  of 
the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  to  demand  that  his  name  should  be  en- 
rolled at  that  moment,  and  before  any  other  measure  was  adopted.  But 
at  the  same  moment  Dr.  Mason  rises  and  interposes  his  offer  and  resolu- 
tion. 

(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.) 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  rulci  adopted  in  1336,  to  which  Dr.  Hill  in 
his  testimony  referred. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  read  the  rules. —  Vid.  ante.  p.  156, 

The  appointment  of  this  Committee  of  Elections  was  the  thing  in  or* 
der.  It  was  prevented  by  the  proceedings  of  the  New-school,  which 
assumed  the  principle  that  all  the  commissioners  present  had  a  right  to 
vote,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  their  commissions  had  been  examined 
by  the  clerks  or  noL  Now  suppose  two  persons  came  to  the  Assembly 
both  claiming  the  seme  seal.  There  are  a  principal  and  alternate  named 
in  each  commission:  suppose  that  in  some  case,  these  two,  travelling  by 
different  roads  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  usual  question 
being  put  to  them,  each  should  claim  a  place.  Of  course  the  matter  must 
be  referred  to  a  committee — the  Committee  of  Elections.  This  is  the 
case  in  every  deliberative  assembly.  And  the  committee  though  it  may 
be  immediately  appointed  cannot  always  immediately  report:  for  obvious 
reasons  considerable  time  is  sometimes  consumed  in  the  examination  of 
the  case.  In  Congress,  frequently,  half  a  session  passes  while  the  right 
to  a  seat  is  under  dispute,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  individual  holding 
the  formal  commission,  keeps -the  place  to  the  exclusion  of  his  antagonist, 
though  the  latter  may  eventually  prove  himself  entitled  to  it.  The  cii^ 
cumstance  of  the  committee's  not  beingable  to  report  immediately,  though 
it  may  be  a  gi'eat  inconvenience  and  hardship  to  the  rightful  claimant, 
certainly  will  not  justify  his  rising  upon  the  floor  and  demanding  his  sea^ 
or  seizing  upon  it  before  the  committee  has  decided.  Always,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  which  I  have  read,  until  the  year  1838,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Elections  has  been  the  very  first  business  after 
the  doubtful  commissions  have  been  reported  by  the  clerks  and  laid  upon 
the  table:  there  never  before  had  been  an  attempt  made  to  set  aside  the 
established  order. 

While  Mr.  Moore  was  thus  walking  forward  to  present  his  commis 
sion>  another  gentleman  rose  and  oflered  a  bundle  of  commisMona,  which 
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he  knenr  perfectl7  well  were  not  of  the  kind  for  which  the  Moderator 
h»d  called;  for  he  has  sworn  that  he  understood  Ihat  call  to  be  for  com- 
missions that  had  not  yet  heen  presented.  Dr.  Mason  rises,  and  presents 
'  certain  commissions.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  and  his  coadjutors 
were  engaged  in  an  attempt  at  revolution:  they  meant  to  violate  the  es- 
tablished order.  He  deliberately  trampled  on  the  rights  of  every  corn* 
missioncr  in  the  house,  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
eommission  to  the  clerks.  All  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  as  to  this 
point,  agree,  that  there  was  at  least  one  such — Mr.  Moore-— and  that  ts 
sufficient  for  our  argument.  Dr.  Mason  himself  says  the  Moderator  ca)l> 
ed  for  one  sort  of  commissions,  and  that  he  immediately  rose  and  pre- 
sented a  hat  full  of  another  sort.  Then  ha  clearly  violated  his  duty,  un- 
less his  duty  was  to  make  a  revolution.  He  was  called  to  order,  and 
told  that  his  motion  was  out  of  time.  When  a  man  is  on  the  floor,  and 
another  rises  saying,  "I  rise  to  order,"  instantly  the  former  must  take 
his  seat,  and  await  the  decision  of  the  question  of  order.  Nothing 
will  justify  a  disregard  of  this  rule;  in  enforcing  it  the  Moderator  is  a 
mere  organ  of  the  house:  it  is  not  his  law  but  the  law  of  the  house. 
When  king  Charles  I.  in  the  course  of  those  proceedings  which  at  length 
brought  his  head  to  the  block,  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and  took 
the  Speaker's  chair,  all  the  members  sat  dumb;  and  when  he  asked, 
"Is'nt  there  a  quorum  present?"  "May  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  Speaker, "  I  have  no  eyes  or  ears  until  I  take  the  Speaker's  place." 

The  Moderator  had  no  choice:  he  was  bound  to  enforce  the  law  pre- 
scribed by  the  house,  of  which  he  was  the  mere  servant — the  eyes,  the 
ears,  and  the  hands.  Dr.  Mason  appealed  from  his  decision,  that  appeal 
also  was  declared  out  of  order;  he  then  acquiesced,  and  instead  of  raising 
a  question  of  privilege,  took  his  seat  He  had  got  through  the  A  B  C 
of  his  instructions,  and  could  go  no  farther,  an  unexpected  difficulty 
having  risen.  Thus  two  of  the  confederates  had  been  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Squier  came  next,  and  then  the  proceedings  by  which  our  opponents  say 
Dr.  Elliott  was  turned  out  of  office.  There  is  a  curious  case,  reported  in 
Croke  Charles,  181,  which  happens  only  to  be  the  converse  of  the  present 
It  was  the  case  of  an  information  against  Sir  John  Elliot,  Denzell  HoUis, 
and  Benjamin  Valentine,  not  for  attempting  to  put  the  speaker  out  of  the 
chair,  but  for  conspiring  to  keep  him  m  Uie  cliair.  Professor  Maclean 
will  be  amused  with  the  latin  of  the  reporter,  which  is  something  like 
that  of  one  of  the  witnesses  who  could  not  recollect  the  "  very  ipatasima 
words"  of  Dr.  Elliott. 

"AN  INFORMATION  was  exhibited  ogainst  the  defendants  by 
THE  ATTOBirBV  Gkkehal,  reciting,  *That  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  be  held  at  WssTMrirsTiB,  dtcimo  aeptitno  Masth,  tertio  Caholi 
rtffia  ibid,  inehoat.  and  that  Sir  John  Elliot  was  duly  elected,  and 
returned  knigbt  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  the  other  two  bur- 
gesses of  parfiament  for  other  places,  and  Sir  John  Finch  chosen  speak- 
er; that  Sir  Johh  Elliot,  '  machijutna  et  intendena,  omnibua  viia  et 
tnodii  aeminare  et  exeiiare,  discard,  evil  will,  murmurings,  and  sedi- 
tions as  well  veraua  regem,  magnatta,pralatoa,  proeeret,  et  Juaticiarioa 
auoa,  quam  inter  magnates,  procerta,  et  juaticiarioa,  et  reliquoi  aub- 
ditoa  regia,  et  tolaliter  deprivare  et  avertere  regimen  et  gubimation- 
em  regni  Ahsluk  lam  in  domino  rege  quam  in  conailiariia  et  min- 
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ittria  miU  et^wcungue  generit,  et  inlroducen  tumuUum  et  con/u- 
nonem  in  all  eatatea  and  parta,  et  ad  intenlionem  that  all  the  king's 
wbjecta  ahould  withdraw  their  affections  from  the  king,  the  twenty-third 
of  FBBaDA«Y,  anno  quarto  CAmoLi,  in  the  parliament  and  hearing  of* 
the  Commons,  faiao,  malUioA,  tt  aeditioiH,  used  these  wordfl,  *  The 
king's  privy  council,  hia  judges,  and  hia  counsel  learbed,  have  conspired 
together  to  trample  under  their  Eeet  the  liberties  of  the  subjecU  of  this 
realm  and  the  liberties  of  this  house.'  And  afterward,  upon  the  second 
of  March,  aimo  quarto  aforesaid,  the  king  appointed  the  parliarowit  to 
be  adjourned  until  the  tenth  of  March  next  following,  and  ao  aignified 
his  pleanire  to  the  houae  <^  commons;  and  that  the  thar«e  defendants, 
the  said  aecond  day  of  March,  4  Car.  1,  malilhai  apeed,  and  amongat 
themselrea  conspired  to  disturb  and  distract  the  commons,  that  they 
•hould  not  adjourn  tbemaelvM  according  to  the  king's  pleasure  before 
signified;  and  that  the  said  Sia  Johh  Elliot,  according  to  the  conspira- 
cy and  agreement  aforeeaid,  had  maliciously,  IN /n-qwwi/um  et  inten- 
tionem  predict,  in  the  bouse  of  commons  aforesaid,  spoken  these  falae, 
malicious,  pernicious,  and  aeditious  words  precedent,  &c;  and  that  the 
said  Denzell  Hollia,  accn-ding  to  the  agreement  and  conspiracy  afore- 
said between  him  and  the  other  drfendanta,  then  and  there  /also,  mali- 
tioai,  et  wditioai  uttered  hoe  fal»a,maliiiosa,  et  teandalom  verlta 
prmcedentia,  fyc;  and  that  the  said  Denksll  Hollis  and  Bmjamik 
Vauntihx,  eeeundvm  agreamentum  et  conapiratumem  prxdiet.  et 
ad  intCTitionem,  etpropontum  prsedict.  uttered  thete  worda  upon  the 
second  day  of  March  after  the  sipiifying  the  King's  pleasure  to  adjourn; 
and  the  said  Sir  John  Finch  the  speaker  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the 
chair  according  to  the  king's  command,  they  vi  et  armia,  manu  jorti 
£t  ilHcito,  aaaaulted,  evil  intreated,  and  forcibly  detained  him  in  the  chair; 
and  afterwards,  be  being  out  of  the  chair,  they  assaulted  him  in  the  house 
and  evil  intreated  him,  et  violenter  manu  Jorti  et  iUicilo  drew  him  to 
the  chair  and  thrust  him  into  it,  whereupon  there  was  great  tumult  and 
commotion  in  the  house,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  commons  there  asaeoi- 
bled,  against  their  allegiance,  in  maximum  etmlemptum,  and  to  the 
disfaerisoti  of  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity:  for  which,  &c" 

This  was  something  like  the  comrse  pursued  in  the  church  in  Rsnstead 
Court,  except,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  conspirators  attempted  to  keep  Sir 
John  Finch  in  the  chair,  instead  of  putting  him  ouL  The  consequences 
too  were  a  little  different  While  the  New-school  men  got  off  without  auf- 
feriog  any  penalty,  hear  what  became  of  Sir  John  Elliot  and  hia  frieoda. 
"Afterwards divers  rules  being  given  them  to  plead,  and  they  refusing 
judgment  was  given  against  them,  viz:  against  Sir  John  Slliot,  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  thb  Toweb,  and  ahould  pay  two  thousand  pounds 
fine,  and  upon  his  enlargement  should  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
and  against  Hoilia  that  he  ahould  pay  a  thousand  marks,  and  should 
be  imprisoned  and  find  sureties,  &c;  and  against  yiaientine,  that  be 
ahould  pay  five  hundred  pounds  £ne,  be  imprisoned,  and  iind  sureties 

Now,  if  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  suffend  such  punish- 
ment, that  would  be  aome  reason  for  their  not  being  hei«  to  testify; 
tiiough  it  would  hardly  account  for  the  absence  of  their  depoeitiona. 

A  word,  and  but  a  word,  in  regard  to  another  matter;  for  I  shall  not 
repeat  what  my  colleague  has  already  so  ably  aaid.     I  want  to  faiow. 
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geatiemen,  whst  laagiuge  could  have  been  more  kind,  ileeeiit  and  for- 
bearing, thes  the  language  of  the  Moderator  to  Mr.  Squier.  He  did  not 
tell  him  to  sit  down,  or  to  begone  from  the  place  to  which  he  had  no 
vshadow  of  a  claim.  He  says  sinfply  "  We  do  not  know  you,  sir" — evi- 
dently meaning,  "You  are  not  a  recognised  member."  He  did  not 
mean  to  utter  that  terrible  denunciation  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. The  addition  of  the  word  '*  sir,"  to  which  most  of  the  witnesses 
swear,  remtives  alt  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  language.  Mr.  Meredith 
endeavours  to  make  a  goat  of  Mr.  Squier,  out  certainly,  Dr.  Elliott,  with 
all  his  courtesy,  would  not  in  addressing  a  goat,  have  treated  him  so  en- 
tirely like  a  gentleman. 

These  gentlemen  come  like  shadows,  bo  depart  You  see  that  I  am 
only  gleaning:  the  harvest  has  been  already  reaped.  Next  came  Mr. 
Cleav^and's  turn,  and  he  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  order  in  not 
addressing  the  Moderator.  That  rule  every  body  understands:  if  be 
had  been  a  mere  novice  in  the  parliamentary  school,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  on  riaing  he  should  address  himself  to  Ihe  presiding  officer. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  each  state  legislature,  in  almost  alt 
parliamentary  bodies,  this  rule  prevails.  The  speaker  of  any  of  them 
will  not  listen  to  a  member  or  give  him  the  floor,  if  he  does  not  preface 
his  remarks  by  "  Mr.  Speaker."  I  wilt  read  the  rule  of  the  Assembly 
upon  this  subject. 

"  Every  member  when  speaking  shall  address  himself  to  the  modera- 
tor, and  shall  treat  his  fellow  members,  and  especially  the  moderator  with 
decorum  and  respect."     append,  to  Const.  S.  21. 

Now,  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  obey  this  law:  all  the  witnesses  concur 
upon  that  point  Dr.  Fisher,  especially,  gives  distinct  testimony  that  he 
did  not  address  the  Moderator;  who  therefore  was  bound  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  him:  he  never  had  the  floor;  he  never  made  a  motion  at  all. 
What  the  others  did,  he  did  not:  he  don't  pretend  that  he  did  it.  The 
act  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  the  great  act  of  the  drama:  he  struck  the  first 
deuisive  blow;  and  if  that  was  improperly  directed,  nothing  at  at)  was 
accomplished.  If  the  initiatory  proceeding  was  out  of  order,  the  whole 
was  of  the  same  character.  If  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  address  the  Mod- 
erator— and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  address  him  is  evident-,  for  though 
he  at  first  looked  towards  him,  he  soon  turned  his  face  away  to  the  neat 
side  of  the  house — he  no  more  had  the  floor  than  a  boy  who  had  t>een 
sent  to  carry  a  glass  of  water  to  a  memlier,  or  than  the  serjeant-at-arms 
when  proceeding  to  make  an  arrest.  There  is  one  well  known  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  a  speaker  on  rising 
addresses  his  assembled  peers,  and  not  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  presides. 
In  almost  every  other  deliberative  body  the  presiding  officer  is  addressed. 
But  farther,  it  is  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  said,  that  it  was  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  house  the  organization  should  take  place. 
They  had  been  advised  by  counsel  that  it  must  take  place  then  and  there — 
they  acknowledge  the  necessity,  and  yet  practically  disregard  it. 

The  nest  position  which  I  take  is,  that  the  question  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  an  impracticable  question.  He  not  only  had  not  the 
floor,  or  the  right  to  put  any  question  at  all,  but  that  which  he  did  put 
was  utterly  impracticable.  I  do  not  intend  now  to  discuss  the  position  of 
the  chair<>-whether  that  was  in  the  middle  or  at  the  head  of  the  aisle — or 
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Tvhether  it  wu  moved  Ihat  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  or  that  he 
should  take  the  chair.  But  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  there  cannot 
be  two  presiding  officers  in  the  same  Aeseinbly  at  the  same  moment 
When  it  is  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  shall  take  the  chair,  while  Dr.  Elliott, 
whose  removal  is  contemplated,  is  still  in  it,  the  natural  question  is  that 
of  king  Richard,  "  Is  the  chair  empty?"  "  Is  tlie  throne  deserted?"  "  Is 
the  king  dead?"  You  may  first  degrade  a  monarch,  and  then  seize  his 
sceptr&  Cromwell  did  not  usurp  the  sorereign  power,  until  Charles  I. 
had  been  brought  to  the  block.  Usurpation  /oitowed  the  dethronement 
of  Louis  XVI.  Itia  impossible  that  two  persons  should  occupy  the  same 
pluce  at  the  same  moment  There  cannot  be  two  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  office  at  once.  Two  stars  hold  not  their  motion  in  one 
sphere.  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  not  attain  any  practical  result  at  a  single 
leap:  he  must  proceed  by  certain  regular  steps.  In  the  first  place,  the 
old  Moderator  was  to  be  removed.  This  having  been  done,  the  chair 
would  have  been  empty,  and  a  motion  to  put  Dr.  Beman  in  it  in  order, 
though  the  question  could  have  been  put  only  by  the  clerk.  The  motion 
made,  therefore,  was  perfectly  impracticable  and  premature. 

But  they  proceed  to  induct  the  new  Moderator  into  office  without  the 
necessary  preliminaries  which  the  rules  prescribe.  This  point  J  shall  al- 
lude to  in  very  general  terms:  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  not 
be  altogether  overlooked.  Whenever  a  new  Moderator  is  chosen,  no 
matter  under  what  circumstances,  the  former  Moderator  must  instruct 
him  in  his  duty  of  submission  to  the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  without  this, 
he  is  no  Moderator  at  all. 

"A  Moderator  having  been  duly  chosen,  the  former  Moderator  before 
he  resigns  his  seat,  addresses  him  and  the  Assembly  thus: 

"  Sir — It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  and  announce  to  this  house,  that 
you  are  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  Moderator  in  this  General  Assembly. 
For  your  direction  in  office,  and  for  the  direction  of  this  Assembly  in  all 
your  deliberations,  before  I  leave  this  seat,  I  am  to  read  to  you  and  this 
house  the  rules  contained  in  the  records  of  this  Assembly;  which  I  doubt 
not  will  be  carefully  observed  by  both,  in  conducting  the  business  Ihat 
may  come  before  you."     ^saem.  Dig.  p.  17. 

Then  comes  a  long  string  of  rules,  occupying  three  pages  in  the  Digest, 
every  p3ig6,  line,  and  letter  of  which  are  to  be  read  to  every  new  Mode- 
rator.    Then  the  former  Moderator  is  to  say, 

*'Now,  having  read  these  rules,  according  to  order,  for  your  instruction 
as  Moderator,  and  for  the  direction  of  all  the  members,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business — praying  that  Almighty  Grod  may  direct  and  bless  all 
the  deliberations  of  this  Assembly  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  and  for  tlie 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States — 
I  resign  my  place  and  office  as  Moderator." 

Now,  how  long  would  it  take  to  read  these  three  pages  of  rules  to 
a  new  Moderator,  however  rapidly  it  might  be  done.  Here  were  two 
new  Moderators,  as  it  is  alleged — Dr.  Beman  first  and  Dr.  Fisher  second; 
but  to  neither  of  them  was  one  word  of  the  niles  read.  Dr.  Fisher  says, 
*'  Dr.  Beman  told  me  that  my  conduct  was  to  be  governed  by  the  rules 
thereafter  adopted;"  but  Dr.  Fiaher  did  not  know  how  many  members 
made  a  quorum.  No  man  could  be  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of 
any  house  without  time  and  attention — close  and  re-invigorat&d  attention. 
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Dr.  Fisher  seems  to  have  koown  nothing  about  them.  The  proviaion  for 
thus  having  them  read  to  each  oew  Moderator,  supposes  such  a  deficiency 
of  knowledge:  they  are  to  be  brought  before  each,  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept:  in  this  case,  they  were  all  omitted.  In  every  such 
proceeding  there  must  be  a  connected  chain,  and  each  link  must  be  firm 
aod  secure,  or  the  whole  falls  to  pieces.  Our  opponents  must  show  that 
their  revolution  was  regularly  and  legally  effected,  since  they  choose  to 
claim  for  revolution  the  sanction  of. law. 

Next,  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  vari- 
ous questions  were  reversed.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  very  important 
matter,  but  the  opposite  counsel  seem  to  rest  much  upon  it.  I  say,  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  questions  were  reversed;  and  we  certainly 
are  not  to  be  ousted  upon  a  doubt  The  testimony  against  the  fact  of 
reversal  is  not  merely  negative,  as  my  learned  friend  would  ha^ve  you 
believe:  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  has  been  long  actively 
engaged  in  legidative  bodies,  who  was  eleven  years  secretary  of  the  United 
States'  Senate,  tells  us  that  he  is  confident  the  question  was  not  reversed, 
for  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the  reversal.  Here  then  are  two  posi- 
tive contradictory  assertions,  though  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  perjury 
on  either  side.  One  says  that  the  question  was  reversed:  another,  that 
there  was  not  time  for  the  negative  to  be  put  We  are  told,  that  when 
sounds  become  familiar,  they  do  not  impress  the  recollection;  that  when 
a  sound  is  expected,  as  a  thing  of  course,  it  is  apt  to  pass  unheeded;  and 
the  striking  of  the  clock  above  us  is  given  in  example.  Permit  me  to 
observe,  that  the  philosophy  and  theory  of  sound  are  not  as  has  been 
stated.  It  is  the  monotony  of  a  sound  which  produces  the  effect  described. 
A  monotonous  sound  tranquillizes  and  lulls  to  sleep,  as,  for  example,  the 
pattering  of  rain,  or  the  noise  of  the  sea  dashing  againat  the  shore,  or 
against  a  ship.  It  is  on  account  of  this  monotony  and  regularity  that 
the  hourly  striking  of  the  clock  fails  to  arrest  attention.  This  fact  was 
exemplified- the  other  day,  when  my  colleague  was  speaking.  The  whole 
house  were  listening  to  him  with  wrapt  attention,  charmed  by  the  force 
and  beauty  of  his  eloquence;  when,  suddenly,  the  very  bell  that  tells  un- 
heeded the  passing  hours,  sounded,  in  a  different  tone,  the  alarm  of  fire, 
and  all  heard  it  in  a  moment  We  heard  the  first  unusual  stroke  of  the 
fiimiliar  bell,  and  many  flocked  down  from  the  court-room.  On  the  same 
principle,  it  is  aaid,  that  during  some  of  the  continental  wars,  the  life  of  a 
sentinel,  who  was  chai^;ed  wi3i  sleeping  on  his  post,  was  saved  by  a  dis- 
tant clock's  having  struck  at  midnight  thirteen,  instead  of  twelve.  His 
annunciation  of  this  unusual  fact  proved  his  watchfulness,  while  the  ordi- 
nary tolling  of  the  midnight  bell  would  probably  have  escaped  his  notice. 

There  are  two  persons  whose  testimony  would  conclusively  settle  this 
question  of  the  reversal — would  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  They 
alone  who  put  the  motions  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  the  negative — if  in- 
deed they  were  put  in  the  negative  at  all^-can  satisfactorily  establish  the 
fact     But  unfortunately  they  are  both  absent 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  all 
of  you  will  agree.  Whether  the  several  questions  were  reversed  may  be 
doubtful,  but  whether  a.  fundamental  right  of  the  members  of  every  de- 
liberate body — the  right  of  debate,  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  in  this  itutance>  is  not  at  all  dubious    No  opportanity  was 
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given  to  debate  these  moat  extnordinary  motions:  no  one  of  the  nritneaaes 
hta  Bworn  that  such  opportunity  wm  afforded.  They  follo«ired  each  other 
in  such  quick  succession,  that  a  gentlemen  skilled  in  legislative  proceed* 
ingfl  says  there  was  not  time  for  the  reTerae  to  be  put:  of  eourw  there 
was  no  time  allowed  for  debate.  Yet  that  every  member  of  such  a  body 
has  a  right  to  debate  queations  like  these,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubL 
Those  who  murmur  because  in  1837  the  disousaion  of  certain  resolutions 
was  closed  by  the  previous  question,  after  days  of  deliberation,  would 
not  allow  us  hours — no,  not  even  minutes  or  seconds,  to-  deliberate  upon 
these  sU  important  subjects.  If  the  questions  were  reverrcd,  they  were 
reversed  instantaneously.  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  give  time  for  debate, 
or  ask,  "Are  you  ready  for  the  question?"  or  receive  a  call  for  the  ques- 
tion, and  put  it  distinctly,  first  in  the  affirmative,  and  th«i  in  the  oega- 
tive.  In  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  members  to  whom  it  is  said 
to  hare  been  addressed,  all  opportunity  for  debate  was  denied — debate 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  deliberntion.  If  no  opportunity  was  given 
for  debate,  the  Assembly  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  be  a  deliberative  body. 

A  word  or  two  upon  a  point  which  has  been  already  urged  by  my 
colleague:  supposing  the  question  to  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  reversed — 
did  those  who  must  have  voted  in  the  negative,  if  they  had  voted  at 
alt,  hear  the  negative  put,  or  knota  that  it  was  put?  Make  an  inquiry 
of  a  sleeping  man,  and  there  will  be  no  answer;  of  a  paralysed  man,  and 
there  will  09  no  answer;  above  all  of  a  dead  man — you  will  receive  no 
answer.  Every  one  of  these  men  mi^t  as  well  have  been  dead,  sO  far 
afl  regards  hearing  these  questions.  All  who,  as  vre  may  suppose,  were 
to  vote  in  the  negative,  and  who,  undoubtedly,  were  a  lar^  majority — 
all  of  them  whom  we  have  examined,  say,  "  We  did  not  hear  uie  ques- 
tion reversed:  we  could  not  have  voted  if  we  had  desired."  The  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  aide  say  indeed  that  they  heard;  bnt  are  you  to  put 
the  hearing  of  A  for  the  hearing  of  B?  Besides,  the  New-school  party 
were  near  Mr.  Cleaveland  and  Dr.  Beman — immediately  aurrouDding 
them.  Dr.  Hill  aays  that  he  was  near  enough  to  Mr.  Cleaveland  to  hare 
put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  The  little  clique  that  was  collected 
round  the  main  acton  may,  naturally  enough,  have  heard  and  seen  what 
was  not  perceived  by  individuals,  sitting,  as  most  of  the  Old-school  party 
were,  at  a  distance.  There  is  not  any  discrepance  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Old-school  upon  this  point:  all  of  them,  to  ■  man,  have  declared  that 
they  did  not  hear.  What  has  been  said  about  Dr.  McDowell's  not  giving 
testimony  on  this  point  is  completely  answered,  when  we  show  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly^-only  a  clerk.  For  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  motion  or  reversal  was  distinct  enough  for  ao  intelli- 
gent vote  by  the  whole  house,  we  need  only  ask  those  entitled  to  vote 
whether  they  heard  it.  Dr.  McDowell's  testimony,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  would  not  have  reached  this  substantive  point:  he  had  no 
right  to  vote.  The  fact,  however,  was  that  the  inquiry  had  been  before 
pushed  to  satiety;  his  honour  the  judge  seemed  to  fear  that  the  case  would 
be  interminable;  therefore  scarcely  any  witness  was  allowed  to  go  over 
the  whole  ground.  A  doubt  as  to  this  matter  were  enough;  bat  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote, 
had  no  power  to  exercise  their  right.  One  fact  can  hardly  be  dwelt  upon 
with  too  much  emphasis.    Every  man  of  the  Old-school  party  in  the 
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house,  who  has  been  examined,  nys  that  he  did  oot  know  until  the  after- 
noon, or  the  next  day,  thatDr.  Fisher  had  been  appointed  Moderator.  How 
iflitpossibletopresume  the  acquiescence  of  thesegenttem»n,in the  measures 
of  the  New-school,  when,  to  a  man,  they  come  and  tell  you,  that  they  did 
not  know  that  Tact,  until  they  learned  it  from  their  friends  or  the  oews- 
papers  next  morning.  I  agree  that  if  they  would  not  hear,  ft  was  another 
matter,  that  if  they  had  put  cotton  in  their  ears,  or  were  slumberiug  at 
their  posts,  they  could  not  complalni  hut  such  was  not  the  case.  All 
tried  to  hear.  Who  then  is  responsible  for  the  riot  and  disturbance  which 
preTQoted  them  from  hearing?  Suppose  that  each  party  made  a  noise, 
which  was  the  primum  mtwile — the  first  cause?  Were  not  those  who 
caused  the  disorder  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  others?  A  case  of  riot  is  ap- 
I^ieable  here  as  an  illustration.  A  quiet  and  orderly  set  of  men  had  been 
aasaulted  and  beaten  by  another  set;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  proces- 
sion of  the  former  was  calculated  to  provoke  disturbance,  and  though  it 
did  not  excuse  those  who  struck  the  blow,  made  all  rioters  together.  If 
then,  the  New-school  caused  the  disorder  and  noise,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  it,  and  still  less  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  derive  any  advao- 
tage  therefrom.  But  not  »  single  person,  if  1  have  read  the  evidence 
anght,  charges  a  particle  of  disorder  upon  the  Old-school.  This  may  seem 
a  hold  position;  yet  1  feel  confident  that  1  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  it. 
Not  a  single  set  of  disorder  has  been  brought  home  to  one  of  them. 
There  were  to  be  sure  cries  of  order  from  some  of  the  Old-school;  but  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  calls  for  order  can  he  disorderly.  There  is  a  story 
that  stamping,  scraping,  and  hissing  were  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
aooth-weslem  part  of  the  house;  hut  several  persons  who  sat  in  that 
neighbourhood  say  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Who  made  this 
noise?  1  don't  know,  and  J  am  sure  you  do  not  I  will  not  pretend  to 
charge  it  upon  the  New-school,  but  I  deny  that  it  proceeded  from  memben 
of  the  Old-  school,  till  it  is  brought  home  to  some  of  them.  Was  it  made  by 
Mr.  fioardman — Mr.  Breckinridge — Dr.  Miller?  They  all  were  in  the 
accused  neighbourhood  tnd  declare  that  they  made  no  such  noise,  and 
knew  no  one  that  did.  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion denied  emphatically  any  participation  in  it.  Mr.  Breckinridge  rasa 
and  said,  that  the  business  of  the  Assembly  had  better  be  susjpend^  until 
the  disturbance  had  passed  over,  aa  the  Moderator  had  belora  tried  in 
vain  to  restore  order.  These  all  have  entirely  exculpated  themselves. 
There  has  not  one  single  act  been  proved  against  a  sinj^a  individual  of 
the  Old-school,  that  tended  to  disorder,  or  was  improper. 

I  say,  farther,  that  there  wm  much  disturbance  on  the  other  side.  Dis- 
orderly acts  could  be  fixed  upon  many,  hut  I  select  only  a  single  in- 
Btance — that  of  Mr.  Duffield.  A  young  gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  was 
unexpectedly  examined,  and  who  declared  positively  that  he  knew  Mr.  - 
Duffield,  having  seen  him  on  various  occasions,  testifies  that  he  saw  him, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  commit  several  acts  of  gross  dis- 
order, with  a  cane  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  declares  that  he  plainly 
•aw  the  cane,  and  acts  of  extreme  disorder.  The  opposite  counsel  eager- 
ly inquired,  where  this  witness  lived,  and  I  was  callnl  on  to  be  responsiUe 
nr  his  Mq>carance  next  day.  He  was  told  to  come  back  next  morning 
and  was  here  accordingly,  but  was  not  brought  to  the  stand.  The  coun- 
sel, however^  brought  forWAld  Mr.  Elmes  to  state,  that  Mr.  DuE^eld  bad 
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once  lodged  at  his  bouse,  and  that  he  did  not  usually  cany  a  cane.  I 
might,  in  the  same  way,  prove  that  Dr.  Elliott  was  not  id  the  habit  of 
holding  a  hammer  in  his  hand;  but  this  would  not  disprove  the  evidence 
that  he  had  a  hammer  when  presiding  as  Moderator. 

The  New-school  party  meant  to  create  a  disorder.  They  resorted  to 
measures  of  revolution,  more  or  less  violent — the  consummation  of  all 
disorders.  They  alone,  therefore,  were  criminal:  we  are  clear  of  guilL 
Whether  Mr.  Duffield  carried  a  cane  or  not,  it  is  proved  that  he  voted, 
which  in  him  was  an  act  of  diaorder.  The  ayes,  says  Dr.  Hill,  rang  a 
peal  indecently  and  offensively  loud;  but  if  the  gentlemanly  Mr.  DufBeTd, 
voted  in  the  stilleetfSmalleat  voice;  if  he  augmented  the  general  flood  by 
only  a  single  drop,  he  was  just  as  disorderly,  as  if  he  had  made  use  of  his 
eane  in  the  way  described,  or  stood  up  on  the  back  of  a  pew.  All  qnes- 
ttona  about  the  cane  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  proved  conclusively 
that  he  voted — this — in  him  a  groas  disorder — is  fastened  upon  him,  and 
that  he  waa  disorderly  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

A  host  of  witnesses — all  of  the  Old-school,  and  moat  of  the  New,  tes- 
tify that  they  heard  noises  of  every  kind  misbecoming  such  an  Assem- 
bly— stamping,  scrapiug,  hissing,  and  ayes  very  loud  and  offensive;  that 
they  saw  some  persons  standing  even  on  the  tops  of  the  pews,  others 
moving  down  the  aisle,  and  a  number  at  the  invitation  of  iheir  ringleader 
retiring  in  a  masa  to  a  distant  part  of  the  house.  All  this  made  the  pro- 
eeedings  void.  Where  will  you  find  scenea  of  such  disturbance  and 
confusion,  accompanied  by  effective  action,  in  legialative  bodies?  Not  in 
all  the  wildest  disorders  of  our  own  House  of  Riepresentatives,  at  Warii- 
ingtoB,  or  of  the  British  Parliament  Yet  they  are  mere  political  assem- 
blies, not  purified  and  sublimated  by  spiritual  influencea. 

There  is  still  another  point  with  which  I  will  venture  to  trouble  you. 
How  was  the  transition  to  be  made  from  the  religious  assembly  to  the  re- 
gularly oi^nized  deliberative  body?  The  clerks  were  in  the  first  place 
to  make  out  the  roll.  The  rules  of  I8S6  require  that  the  Committee  of 
Commissions  should  prepare  it,  upon  examination  of  all  the  commissions 

g resented.  The  rule  of  1BS9  merely  appoints  the  clerks  a  standing 
ommittee  of  Commissiooa.  Now,  who  were  the  clerks  of  the  pseudo 
Assembly?  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Did  they  ever  examine  all 
the  commlsaions?  They  never  in  the  world  made  a  roll.  It  must  be 
made  out  on  actual  inspection;  the  clerks  cannot  take  the  mere  declara- 
tiona  of  the  members  themselves.  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  in- 
spected  even  a  majority  of  the  commissions.  Mr.  Gilbert  says,  that  he 
formed  his  roil  by  correcting  a  list  which  he  had  before  made  out,  fay 
Mr.  Krebs',  and  by  joining  this  list  to  another  containing  the  names  of 
the  commissioners  from  the  four  Western  Synods;  that  he  had  made  no 
examination  of  commissions,  or  had  examined  very  few.  Dr.  Fisher 
saya,  "  We  acted  upon  the  principle  that  we  had  auperaeded  the  Modera- 
tor and  clerks,  and  were  going  on  under  another  organization."  Re- 
member that  this  was  a  deliberative  Assembly,  and  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  Church,  created  for  the  purpose  "  of  reproving,  warning,  or  bear- 
ing testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in  practice;"  "of 
Buperintending  the  concerns  of  the  whole  Church" — I  am  speaking 
the  language  of  the  Form  of  Government — "  of  aupproaaing  schismatical 
contentions  and  disputations;  and,  in  general,  of  recommending  and 
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attempting  reformatioQ  of  mannerB,  and  the  promotion  of  charity,  truth, 
and  holineos."  Yet  we  find  a  body  claiming  to  be  this  augoBt  Assembly, 
diaregirding  all  rules  of  order,  every  sort  of  principle,  and  OTerturning 
tiieir  whole  code  of  laws  in  a  single  moment  How  disgraceful  is  such 
strife  among  brethren — the  fratrum  ira  which  the  heathens  regarded 
with  so  great  abhorrence.  Anger  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  treason  to 
their  faith.  Yells  of  "Aye!"  clapping,  and  hissing  are  all  heard  sound- 
ing loudly  above  the  general  mdrmur  of  the  tumult.  What  valid  mea- 
sures could  be  adopted  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion? Nothing  could  be  regularly  done.  Inter  arma-  silent  legea. 
During  this  season  of  violence  there  was  no  deliberative  Assembly  in 
that  church.  All  law  was  trampled  upon  and  set  at  defiance.  The  de- 
cency of  the  house  of  prayer  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  converted  into 
the  likeness  of  a  den  of  thieves.  Uproar  and  riot  had  taken  the  place  of 
that  grave  deportment,  that  Christian  order,  which  the  laws  of  God,  as 
well  as  all  human  laws,  enjoined. 

Suppose  that  this  disturbance  came  alone  from  the  gallery:  what 
would  have  been  the  course  adopted  in  any  other  Assembly?  The  gal- 
leries would  instantly  have  been  cleared,  the  intruders  turned  out.  You 
have  probably  seen  such  interruptions  even  in  coiuis  of  justice.  Per> 
haps  a  drunken  man  comes  in,  and  for  a  moment  puts  every  thing  into 
confusion.  The  proceeding  are  stayed  until  he  is  taken  into  custody  and 
removed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  true  interpretation  and  effect 
to  the  condition  of  a  deliberative  body  thus  disturbed.  Its  proceedings 
are  suspended.  Its  existence  is  for  the  moment  annihilated.  It  stands 
still,  as  it  would  do  during  a  brief  recess  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment 
or  repose.  A  few  rebellious  spirits  cannot  at  such  an  interval  combine 
for  any  effectual  purposes  of  mischief,  in  the  absence  or  without  the  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  their  welt  disposed  associates  and  fellow  members. 
-Their  doings  are  merely  void.  Otherwise  gross  injustice  would  prevail. 
Certain  armed  soldiers  were  once  introduced  into  the  Roman  forum,  un- 
der whose  influence  the  spirit  of  Cicero  quailed,  and  Justice  dropped  her 
aword  and  her  scales  together.  When  m  an  earlier  period  of  the  same 
classic  history,  the  Gauls  broke  into  the  senate  house,  and  plucked  a 
conscript  father  by  the  beard,  deliberation  rested,  while  the  hoary 
headed  patriot  struck  the  insolent  intruder  to  the  earth.  These  were 
secular  assemblies,  which  met  in  Pagan  times.  Yet  the  efiect  of  their 
interruption  was  such  as  I  have  described.  In  a  religious  convocation — 
in  an  age  of  refinement,  which  boasts  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit — 
in  an  Assembly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  bowing  habitually  its 
knees  in  prayer — beading  its  bodies  to  the  cross,  such  a  state  of  things 
as  has  been  described  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  any  measure  of 
validity.  It  matters  not  who  were  the  loudest  of  the  rioters — bystanders, 
or  applicants  for  admission,  or  admitted  members — partizans  of  one  side 
or  fMTtizans  of  the  other.  Riotous  proceedings  are  brought  home  to  the 
Assembly.  Tumultuous  disturbances  of  the  peace  occurred  in  the  midst 
of  the  legislative  hall.  All  were  affected  by  the  results,  although  many 
may  have  been  innocent  of  the  misdeed.  The  irregularities  of  a  minori- 
ty in  the  Assembly  invited  the  greater  irregularities  of  bystanders,  who 
were  tempted,  instigated  and  led  on  by  the  evil  precedent  and  example 
of  these  reverend  but  mi^udging  and  misguided  brethren. 
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The  queation  aubmitted  is,  whether  theab  partial  disordera  are  to  pve 
oucceas  to  the  deaths  of  thoae  who  create  them,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  to  pua  off  like  vapours  and  leave  the  renovated  atmosphere  un- 
affected by  their  brief  existence.  Accordinf;  to  the  decision  of  it  will 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  prevail.  Should  the  plaintiffa  lail  to 
coBvioce  you  of  their  claims,  little  inconvenience  and  no  losa  can  be  sus- 
tained. They  will  voluntarily  meet  in  '39,  aa  they  voluntarily  met  in 
*S8,  a  separate  body,  without  the  scandal  of  discord  and  strife  which 
prevailed  when  the  two  parties  met  together.  In  future  years  they  will 
continue  to  maintain  the  position  which  they  have  selected,  undisUirbed 
by  any  of  those  from  whom  they  have  chosen  to  depart.  If  they  are 
diapoaed  at  any  time  to  return  to  the  ancient  Church  with  amended  alle- 
giance, they  will  be  received  with  open  arms.  If  in  the  mean  time  they 
desire  to  be  merry  in  their  separation,  they  will  always  find  in  the  fer^ 
tility  of  our  friend  who  has  so  ably  advocated  their  cause,  a  jest  suited  U> 
their  wants. 

Should  the  defendants  lose  their  cause,  in  which  their  interest  is  deep 
and  lasting,  the  consequence  to  them  will  be  widely  diflerent  Dearer  to 
them  than  life  is  the  Church  of  their  affections.  Closer  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  nature  are  the  systems  to  which  they  became  devoted  in  their  in- 
fancy, which  they  believe  to  be  connected  with  their  immortal  hopes. 
Every  thing,  tbey  are  persuaded,  most  valuable  to  them  on  earth,  will  be 
affected  by  tjfie  decision  of  this  cause.  If  they  are  declared  to  be  no  longer 
memb^v  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  its  balmy  influences  have 
indeed  been  withdrawn  from  them,  the  iron  will  enter  deep  into  their 
souls.  Their  future  days  will  be  filled  with  sorrowing  for  what  they 
have  irrevocally  lost  They  can  only  hang  their  harps  upon  the  willows, 
and  weep,  like  Rachel,  for  that  which  cannot  be  restored. 

Court  adjonrned. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  Mabcb  83d— 10  o'clock. 

Oentkmen  qf  the  Jury^-A&er  having  flotted  for  several  days  in  the 
ii|^r  recions  of  air,  in  following  the  lesmed  counsel  on  the  other  aide, 
in  their  flights  of  fancy  and  of  oratory,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  come 
down  agaio  to  the  earth;  but  I  assure  you  that  you  will  be  under  the  be- 
ee6sity  of  coming  down,  for  I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  them  in  their 
airy  flights;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  perpetually  upon  the  wing.  I 
■hall  confine  myaell  to  a  plain  statement  of  facts  and  arguments,  and  shall 
condense  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible,  aaying  nothing  more  then  eaf- 
Sces  for  the  ellucidadon  of  the  case,  and  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  my 
clients.  This  is  incumbent  on  me,  in  consequence,  not  only  of  your 
already  exhausted  patience,  but  also  of  my  own  indisposition,  which  ren- 
ders it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  at  all. 

A  variety  of  matters  have  been  introduced  here,  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a  great  measure  iTrelevant  to  the  real  question  which  you  are 
to  decide.  A  great  mass  of  testimony  has  been  introduced  which  might  ^ 
have  been  dispensed  with.  The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in 
elaimiog  a  majority  of  clients,  have  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  have 
a  majority  of  witnesses.  Why,  gentlemen,  we  could  have  gone  on  to 
examine  witnesses  for  months,  but  our  object  was  to  save  time,  and  we 
therefore  dispensed  even  with  the  cross-examination  of  their  witnesses, 
in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  reasonable  limits.  The  opposite  counsel 
have  relied  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr. 
Cleaveland  was  not  introduced.  Tbey  are  absent,  but,  as  the  learned  gen- 
tleman baa  stated,  their  depositions  were  taken.  Why  have  not  these 
been  read?  Why  was  not  Dr.  Nott's  depoeition  read?  You  recollect 
that  ail  these  were  taken  before  the  controversy  here  commenced,  and 
they  do  not  touch  the  precise  points  which  have  been  since  started  by 
our  opponents.  When  I  came  here  I  did  not  dream  that  the  case  would 
be  made  to  turn  upon  these  nice  minutias  of  order  and  parliamentary  dis- 
dpline.  The  depositions  woto  taken  on  other  topics:  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly anticipate  the  course  into  which  the  proceedinga  would  fall.  This 
was  the  resson  why  Dr.  Nott's  deposition  was  withheld. 

Mr.IngtrtoU.  We  refused  to  ofler  that  in  a  mutilated  form,  aAer  a 
part  had  been  rejected. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  say  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Dr.  Nott's  deposition 
was  not  read,  and  I  will  show  that  it  was.  His  Honour  rejected  cli  that 
part  which  was  extraneous  to  the  issue,  and  the  rest  the  counsel  considered 
too  trifling  to  be  offered.  We  might  as  vrell  infer,  that  Dr.  Nott  testifies 
that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  reversed,  as  they,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland 
•wean  to  the  contrary — the  two  suppositions  rest  on  the  same  footing.  I 
think  that  we  have  given  evidence  enough;  but  if  Dr.  Beman  and  Mr. 
CleaTeland  had  been  here  on  the  Btand,ajDr.  McDowell  wa8,andliad  not 
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been  enmined,  then  the  lair  inference  might  be,  thai  we  knew  their  tes- 
timony would  prove  unfavourable. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Old-school  party  hare  not  aought 
litigation;  that  they  have  not  willingly  eome  into  court;  that  this  pro- 
,  ceeding  is  wholly  chai^cable  upon  us.  This  may  be  so.  I  have  never 
known  a  body  ot  men,  conscious  of  being  in  the  wrong,  to  seek  a  court 
,  of  justice.  That  is  the  place,  which  above  all  others  they  desire  to  avoid. 
The  party  injured  usually  resorts  thither,  seeking,  however,  not  litigation, 
but  redress.  We  are  told  that  we  have  asked  the  advice  of  counsel  learn- 
ed In  the  law.  Is  thst  very  extraordinary,  after  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  without 
trial?  Extraordinary  that  we  should  resort  to  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  to 
take  advice  upon  the  measures  that  would  enable  us  to  obtain  that  re- 
dress, which  our  ecclesiastical  brethren  had  denied  us?  Certainly  there 
is  in  this  nothing  that  can  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  clients. 

These  preliminary  matters  having  been  dispoeed  of,  I  eome  directly  to 
the  main  question  in  dispute,  whieh  I  beg  leave  to  present  distinctly  to 
your  view.  Was  that  Assembly,  whieh  in  1838  elected  the  relators  trus- 
tees, the  Gieoeral  Asaembly  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  in  1709?  The  issue  joined  is  whether  the  relators  were  duly 
chosen  trustees,  which  will  appear  from  Uie  solution  of  the  former  ques- 
tion; for  that  the  mode  of  election  was  proper  is  not  disputed.  I  there- 
fore  call  your  attention  to  the  point,  was  the  Assembly  that  elected  the 
relators  a  true  and  lawful  Assembly? 

The  General  Assembly  is  what  is  called  a  quasi  corporation.  This 
admits  of  no  proof;  yet  some  remarks  upon  the  point  will  serve  to  give 
•  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  which  our  opponents  have  at- 
tempted to  deprive  us.  First,  the  Assembly  is  a  qwui  corporation  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  public  trusts  and  charitable  uses.  Even  where  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  a  religious  society  is  voluntary  throu^out, 
the  civil  courts  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  charitable  funds 
from  their  true  object.  Witman  v.  Lex,  17  Serg,  and  RateU,  90.  Mog- 
gridge  v.  ThacktoeU,  7  Vttey'a  Ch.  Rep.  36.  In  England  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  has  in  repeated  instances,  by  means  of  the  writs  of  man- 
damus restored  preschers  who  had  been  deposed,  where  the  religious 
societies  to  which  they  belonged  were  purely  voluntary,  looking  at*  mem- 
bership in  institutions  not  incoqxirated  as  a  right  in  both  law  and  equity. 
But  the  General  Assembly  may  come  here,  and  all  its  members  may  come, 
for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  rights  secured  by  a  charter.  It  has  even 
been  admitted  on  the  other  side  that  the  Assembly  is  to  be  regarded  as  aeor- 
ponition,  which  perhaps  is  going  a  little  too  far;  but  certainly  the  trus- 
tees who  form  the  body  actually  incorporated  are  a  mere  agency. 

Judge  Rogers.    I  have  no  difficulty  on  that  point 

Mr.  Wood.  I  presumed  thst  it  was  a  point  on  which  there  could  be 
DO  difficulty;  still  I  would  beg  leave  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  momenL  We 
find  that  to  this  General  Assembly,  as  it  existed  in  1799,  possessed  of  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges,  resting  under  certain  obligations,  and  embody- 
ing the  beneficence  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  was  granted  a 
charier  incorporating  its  trustees.  In  order  to  find  out  whst  that  charter 
meant,  and  what  the  trustees  were  to  do,  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  Asaembly,  and  of  the  objects  whieh  its  plan  of  action  embraced, 
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it  the  time  of  the  incorpontion.  We  find  that  at  that  time  it  wis  the 
chief  Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  indeed,  but  of  a  Preabyterian 
Church  in  alliance  with  Congregational  Churches,  as  appears  from  the  fal- 
lowing proTisions  of  a  treaty  proffered  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut,  in  1794. — Aasem.  Dig.pp.  295-6. 

"  On  motion,  ordered,  that  the  delegates  appointed  from  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  propose  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  intercourse  agreed  upon  be- 
tween  the  aforesaid  bodies,  that  the  delegates  from  these  bodies,  respect- 
ively, shall  have  a  right,  not  only  to  sit  and  deliberate,  but  also  to  vote  in 
all  questions  which  shall  be  determined  by  either  of  them: — And  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  proposal  to  the  next  General  Assembly." 

Then  on  the  same  page  u  found  the  response  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation : 

*'  The  motion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
that  the  delegates  from  that  Assembly  to  this  Associstion,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  this  Association  to  that  Assembly,  be  empowered  to  vote  ia 
all  questions  decided  in  those  bodies  respectively,  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration; and  after  discussion,  tbeGeneral  Association  voted  a  compliance 
with  the  said  proposal." 

We  find  then,  that  in  1799,  at  the  time  when  the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  granted,  there  was  thought  to  be  no  inconsistence  between  the 
rules  regulating  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
were,  ifyon  please,  of  divine  right,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  Congre- 
cationalistn,  although  that  alliance  was  not  merely  one  of  correspondence, 
but  allowed  delegates  from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  both 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  this  even  in  the  highest 
council,  that  which  rules  over  all  the  others,  dispensinj;  its  benefits  and 
blessings  to  the  whole  Church.  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  consideration  of  cotemporaneous  usage  is  always  of  vast 
importance  in  determining  the  true  bearing  of  a  charter.  Finding  cor* 
porate  powers  granted  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  Presbytwian  Church,  we  must  ascertain  the  existence, 
nature,  and  character  of  that  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  grant  Then  it 
was  a  Church  allied  with  another  Church;  and  therefore  casual  alliances 
between  it  and  other  denominations  of  a  similar  character  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  cliarter.  One  of  the  learned  counsel  has  spoken  of  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  ecclesissticsl  history,  that  such  unions  were  formerly 
allowed  in  England  even  between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  He 
might  have  gone  farther,  and  told  you  that  at  the  time  Presbyterianism 
was  introduced  here,  this  species  of  union  was  there  tolwated.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  the  United  States  came  from  England;  and,  wheo  they  came, 
brought  with  them  a  familiarity  with  such  ecclesiastical  alliances;  and  We 
find  their  taste  for  them  soon  manifested  in  their  new  settlement  But 
certainly,  when  this  sort  of  alliance  existed  at  the  very  time  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  all  that  has  been  said  about  a  violation  of  that  char- 
ter, and  of  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  must  be  regarded  as  with- 
out weight  These  plsns  of  union  were  schemes  for  enlai^ing  the  reign 
of  peace  and  harmony,  and  are  not  to  be  declaimed  against  at  the  present 
day,  and  put  down  as  unconstitutional,  and  subversive  of  church  order 
sod  pure  doctrine. 
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These  Babordinate  inBtitudons  ire  til  Mibject  to  tht  liws  of  the  laod. 
We  have  been  told  that  ecclesissticBl  judicaloriea  are  independent  of  the 
law.  That  11  not  true.  So  long  as  they  keep  within  the  qihete  of  their 
legitimate  powers  they  may  exerciae  them  uncontrolled  by  the  civil 
authority;  hut  they  are  bound  to  keep  within  that  ^hera:  if  they  go  be- 
yond it,  disrefprding  those  fundamental  rules  and  principles  which  the 
law  has  provided  for  them  all,  for  the  protection  of  their  members  the 
,  minority  n  well  as  the  majority,  they  become  amenable  to  the  common 
^tribunals  of  the  couutry.  The  very  cases  which  have  been  referred  to 
by  the  o[^site  counsel  prove  this.  The  ease  of  Field  v.  Field,  9  fi'en- 
tUli,  400,  was  that  of  a  religious  society  split  into  two  ports.  Did  the 
majority  there  find  that  they  were  above  the  courts  of  justice?  The  mi- 
nority sought  their  ri^ta  in  court,  and  the  q>plicatioQ  met  with  a  ready 
response. 

There  haa  been  much  ado  about  our  attempt  to  disfranchise  Dr.  Green, 
and  we  have  had  oyer  and  view  of  the  reverend  gentleman  day  alter  day. 
But  what  haa  been  said  on  this  subject  has  seemed  as  if  addressed  to  feel- 
ing and  not  to  judgment.  No  man  respects  Dr.  Green  more  than  I  do, 
but  surely  these  are  mawkish,  crocodile  lamentations  that  are  made  on 
his  account  He  suffers  but  the  loss  of  an  office  which  is  of  no  pro6t  or 
honour  to  him,  but  rather  a  burden.  \Ve  do  not  impeach  his  character; 
we  do  not  Aiake  a  personal  attack  upon  him.  Your  decision  in  regard  to 
this  collateral  matter,  however  made,  cannot  prejudice  him  in  either  hia 
character  or  his  pocket  I  therefore  diamtas  all  the  remarks  conceming 
him  with  this  passing  notice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Assembly,  which  elected  these  trustees, 
was  an  organized  body  and  purported  to  be  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  first  or- 
And  you  will  remark  that,  if  it  was  properly  organized ;  if 
no  radical  defect  in  its  constitution,  there  could  be  no  farther 
or  other  organization.  If  ours  was  substantially  correct,  a  mere  petty 
irregularity  could  not  vitiate  it:  if  it  had  no  radical  defect,  that  oi^niza- 
tion  must  prevail.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  commissioner  to  come  into 
it,  and  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  thia  which  they  did  not 
improve,  cannot  now  complain.  Take  the  case  of  the  Common  Counetl 
of  thia  city.  Suppose,  that  after  a  quorum  have  met  and  organized  them- 
selves, another  set  meet  and  pretend  to  organize  the  Council  anew.  Cao 
the  latter  exercise  the  functions  of  the  true  body?  Can  there  be  as  many 
distinct  bodies  as  there  are  quonima,  each  possessing  the  powers  of  the 
whole?  And  a  mere  petty  irregularity,  if  there  were  any,  did  not  viti- 
ate our  organization.  Such  an  irregularity  occurred  in  1835.  There  is 
a  sort  of  usage  in  the  Assembly,  that  when  the  Moderator  does  not  ap- 
pear to  take  nis  seat,  the  last  Moderator  present  presides.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1835,  the  regular  Moderator  was  absent,  and  Dr. 
Beman,  who  was  not  the  last  present  took  the  chair.  The  last  it  seems 
was  not  a  member,  and  a  question  arose,  whether  the  rule  did  not  mean 
the  last  Moderator  present  who  was  also  a  member.  Dr.  Beman,  how- 
ever, sat  for  some  time,  and  a  variety  of  business  was  transacted,  before 
the  propriety  of  his  holding  the  seat  was  questioned,  and  finally  by  « 
vote  of  the  body  Dr.  McDowell  was  put  in  his  place.  It  may  a{q>ear 
lingular  that  so  much  difficulty  should  have  been  made  about  iueb  i  ntt- 
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ter,  bat  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  case  shows  plainly  that « 
defect  of  that  kind  is  not  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  organ ization.  When 
Dr.  McDowell  took  the  chair,  they  did  not  go  back  over  all  the  businesff 
which  had  been  before  transacted.  This  was  not  considered  necessaty. 
They  just  went  on,  after  di^lacing  Dr.  Bemao;  instead  of  forming  a  new 
organization,  they  merely  continued  that  already  commenced.  Although 
a  confessed  irregularity  had  occurred,  yet  the  business  done  before  the 
error  was  rectified  was  well  done,  and  under  a  new  Moderator  the  initia- 
tive organization  was  consummated. 

It  is  important,  gentlemen,  in  every  controTersy  to  ascertain  how  (ar 
the  parties  sgree,  and  on  what  points  they  differ.  No,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence here  as  to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  organization  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  going  on  up  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Cleareland  made  his 
motion.  This  fact  both  admit;  both,  however,  contending  that  the  or- 
ganization was  proceeding  in  an  irregular  and  defective  manner,  though 
difiering  as  to  the  nature  of  the  irregularity.  We  say  that  the  Old-school 
were  attempting  an  unlawful  organization,  and  that  the  object  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  motion  was  to  secure  a  lawful  organization,  which  should 
include  all  entitled  to  seats.  They  assert  that  our  attempt  to  introduce 
the  commissioners  from  the  exscinded  districts  was  disorderly.  Defects 
therefore  are  alleged  on  both  sidea;  but  both  agree  that  up  to  a  certain 
time  the  Assembly  was  in  the  process  of  being  orpnized.  From  that 
point,  the  moment  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose,  we  take  our  departure  in 
different  directions.  We  are  charged  with  there  attempting  a  new  or- 
ganization, a  wrongful  and  illegal  succession.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
contend  that  it  is  not  so,  that  the  Assembly  displaced  a  Moderator  and 
two  clerks,  who  had  refused  to  perform  their  duty;  that  we  had  a  right 
to  remove  them — a  right  which  belongs  to  every  such  Assembly  where  offi- 
cers refuse  to  do  their  duty — and  that  after  thus  disposing  of  these  officers^ 
we  proceeded  with  the  regular  business  of  the  judicatory.  Are  we  cor- 
rect in  this  position?     That  is  the  question  which  you  are  to  solve. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion.  I  say 
that  the  cause  of  that  motion  was  a  deliberate  design  to  exclude,  in  the 
organization,  from  the  Assembly,  a  large  number  of  commissioners,  by 
the  Moderator  and  clerks,  backed  by  a  portion  of  the  Old-school  party, 
commeocing  in  1837,  and  carried  on  up  to  that  time — an-  attempt  to 
create  an  unlawful  Aasembly ;  and  I  mean  to  show  from  both  general  prin- 
^ples,  and  the  Assembly's  own  rules  in  conformity  with  them,  that  this 
attempt  to  create  an  unlawful  Assembly,  commencing  in  1837,  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  aided  by  a  clique  of  the  Old-school 
party,  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion,  gave  us  the  right  to 
displace  those  officers  and  substitute  others  for  them.  The  consideration 
of  this  matter  carries  us  hack  to  the  exscinding  resolutions  of  1837.  They 
are  the  first  subject  for  our  consideration — the  first  as  to  importance  and 
as  to  time.  To  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  they  may  well  seem 
like  mere  trifles,  mere  preliminaries — portico-work — only  the  turning  out 
of  doors  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  stated  worshippers,  sixty  thousand 
communicants,  and  six  hundred  ministers  of  the  gospel!  If  this  be  th» 
portico,  what  must  be  the  magnitude  of  the  great  temple  itself?  You  hare 
heard  a  grave  discussion  of  various  petty  questions  of  parliamentary' 
otder.  Whether  the  new  Moderator  should  hare  taken  the  chair  or 
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mig^t  stand  in  the  aisle;  whether  the  motion  to  displiee  the  old  officera 
tnif(ht  be  made  by  a  member,  or  must  be  put  by  one  of  the  clerks,  who 
had  also  refused  to  do  their  duty;  and  whether  one  side  or  the  other  side 
of  the  house  was  the  proper  place  of  orfj^anization.  These  are  the  fcreat 
questions  which  are  to  occupy  and  agitate  every  breast,  while  the  exclu- 
sion from  church  privile^  of  two  hundred  thousand  pervons  is  mere 
portico-wcrit!  I  thank  the  learned  counsel  for  the  case  of  Field  t.  Field 
which  he  has  cited.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  cue?  A  lai^ 
majority  of  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  attempted  to  organize  the  body  in 
their  own  way,  preventing  the  clerk  from  taking  any  part  in  the  oi^ni- 
satioD.  But  the  minority,  with  the  clerk,  proceeded  to  organize  them- 
selves on  the  outside  of  the  house,  amid  all  the  confusion  of  an  out-door 
assembly,  and  the  noise  of  by-slanders.  And  what  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York?  That  inasmuch  as  the  majority  had  preventetl  an 
organization  in  the  regular  way,  and  had  attempted  to  create  an  unlawful 
assembly,  therefore  the  organization  of  the  minority,  though  effected 
under  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  outaide  of  the  church,  in  the  open 
air,  was  the  true  assembly.  What  was  the  case  here?  A  resolution  of 
the  trualeea  had  been  obtained  and  was  put  into  our  hands,  declaring  that 
we  should  not  occupy  that  church;  that  no  Assembly  should  be  organized 
there  unless  under  the  old  Moderator;  that  unless  we  would  submit  to 
these  mere  ministerial  officers,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  us  from  the 
Aasembly  of  the  previous  year,  and  who  had  conspired  to  cut  off  from 
the  Church  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  we  should  not  use  that  house. 
But  in  this  case,  instead  of  going  into  the  street,  as  we  might  have  done, 
we  did  actually  organize  in  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ment of  our  situation.  The  new  Moderator  indeed  had  not  the  chair 
nor  the  hammer:  the  former  one  would  not  give  them  up;  but  if  the 
minority  had  gone  into  the  street  to  organize  the  body,  theira  would  have 
been  the  lawful  Assembly  and  as  such  sustained,  if  they  had  truly  been 
attempting  to  prevent  an  unlawful  Assembly's  being  oi^inized  by  the 
Moderator  and  clerks,  borne  out  by  a  clique  of  the  Old-school. 

To  state  clearly  my  object,  I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  show  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  exscinding  resolutions  of  1637  were  void  in  law  and  of  no 
effect;  that  they  did  not  impair  or  destroy  in  the  slightest  degree  the  just 
and  lawful  rights  of  a  single  Presbyterian;  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
was  sn  attempt  commencing  with  these  resolutions  in  1837,  and  followed 
out  by  the  Moderator,  the  clerks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old-school,  to  effect 
an  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  com- 
nissioners  from  the  Presbyteries  within  the  infected  districts;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  that  this  was  an  unlawful  attempt  to  effect  a  fraudulent  organi- 
zation; that  any  organization  not  including  all  entitled  to  seats  was  ille- 
gal, and  ought  to  have  been  resisted  by  all  fair  means.  If  I  succeed  in 
demonstrating  these  three  points,  I  think  they  must  put  an  end  to  the 
defendants'  case. 

The  exscinding  resolutions  it  ia  unnecessary  here  to  read  again.  Their 
effect  was  to  cut  off  from  the  Church  alt  the  Presbyterian  ministers  be- 
longing to  various  judicatories,  and  all  the  members  of  Presbyterian 
ehurchea  residing  within  an  extensive  district,  comprising  a  large  portion 
of  New  York  and  Ohio.  Now,  whom  does  the  charter  of  1799  incorpo- 
rate?   The  trustees  of  all  the  miniatera  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church.  Where?  Those  only  who  reside  in  Pinnaylvania 7  No,  but  kll 
who  live  between  the  Delaware  and  the  MlMissippi,  as  my  learned  friend 
has  told  you;  all  in  the  United  States,  which  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven 
covers.  That  charter  secures  to  every  Presbyterian  in  America  certain 
rights,  resulting  from  the  right  to  continue  in  the  commnnion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  unless  excluded  by  a  regular  and  lawful  process.  How 
were  the  Presbyteries  within  the  infected  district  cut  off?  At  a  single 
blow;  without  notice,  without  trial,  without  any  complaint  or  specifica' 
lion  of  charges  being  made,  without  the  least  warning.  They  who  pei^ 
formed  the  act  were  themselves  mere  delegates,  deriving  their  whole 
power  from  the  Presbyteries;  yet  at  one  fell  swoop  they  sacrificed  all 
Presbyterial  rights.  What  was  the  eBect  of  the  excision,  as  it  is  called, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  any  effect?  It  was  utterly  to  banish  Preabytt* 
rianism  irom  •  large  district  of  country.  Cast  your  eyes  over  the  map, 
and  look  at  the  region  thus  Isbooed,  made  infected  ground.  In  New  YorK 
alone,  it  extends  three  hundred  miles,  between  Albany  or  Utica  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Buffalo  on  the  other — a  district  as  extensive  as  three  or 
four  or  five  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  Union.  This  large  district  wai 
in  fact  made  a  Presbyterian  desert,  without  a  single  oasis,  a  single  spot  of 
verdure.  The  excision  completely  banished  all  PreBbyterianiam  from  its 
borders.  And  what  are  the  modifications  or  qualifying  provisions  of  the 
act  of  excision  ?  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  resolutions  for 
a  moment     They  tell  the  excluded  portion  of  the  Church, 

"  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assembly  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its 
urgency  for  the  immediate  decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  reason 
of  the  gross  disorders  which  are  ascertained  to  have  prevailed  in  those 
Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve,  agaii^t  which  a  decla- 
rative resolution,  similar  to  the  first  of  these,  has  been  passed  during  our 
present  session,}  it  being  made  dear  to  us,  that  even  the  Plan  of  UnioD 
itself  was  never  consistently  carried  into  effect  by  those  professing  to  act 
under  it. "  And  suppose  it  was  not,  was  this  (he  way  to  treat  their  breth- 
ren? They  ought  to  have  rectified  the  evil,  to  have  made  provision  to 
regulate  the  thing  in  future.  With  what  reason  could  they  cut  ofi*  whole 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  because  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  had  not  been  con- 
■istently  carried  into  effect?  We  are  told  that  great  disorders  were  as- 
certained to  have  existed.  Was  there  any  trial,  any  hearing  given  to 
these  judicatories?  Were  they  allowed  an  opportunity  of  meeting  such 
charges  to  show  that  they  had  no  foundation  in  fact?  Next,  it  is  said^ 
"  That  the  Assembly  has  no  intention,  by  these  resolutions,  or  by  that 
passed  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  ministerial  standing  of  any  members  of  either  of  said  Synods) 
nor  to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in  any  church."  What  mockery? 
They  do  not  wish  to  affect  any  one's  ministerial  standing,  or  pastoral  re- 
lation? What  are  the  rights  of  that  standing  and  relation?  Are  they 
not  the  right  of  connexion  with  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  the  General 
Assembly;  the  right  of  resorting  thither  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and 
the  settlement  of  disputes;  the  right  of  having  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
church  funds?  And  have  not  these  men  been  cut  off  from  all  such  rights? 
Have  they  not  been  shut  out  from  all  the  benefits  of  their  ecelesiastical 
sUnding  and  relations?  It  is  idle  to  talk  thus.  One  of  the  counsel  has 
observed — be  told  you  of  the  lact  with  sn  eppearaace  of  some  ntisiiM- 
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tion — that  no  Presbyterians  in  Penns^vania  had  been  cut  offl  Tnie, 
Pennsylvania  has  not  been  touched;  but  the  intimation  conveyed  a  mean- 
ing, which  could  not  have  been  designed  by  the  learned  gentleman,  and 
which  was  certainly  unworthy  of  him.  You  will  make  no  such  inridi- 
ous  distinctions;  you  will  not  make  a  difference  between  Presbyterians 
ia  Pennsylvania,  and  those  in  New  York.  Besides,  if  you  sustain  the 
conduct  of  our  opponents,  you  know  not  how  soon  Pennsylvania  may 
suffer  in  a  like  way.  If  you  establish  the  legality  of  this  measure  of  ex- 
cision, an  accidental  majority  may,  on  pretence  of  difTerence  in  doctrine, 
soon  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania — perhaps  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia.  And  Uien  Dr.  Green,  about  whose  removal  from  the 
office  of  trustee  there  has  been  so  much  factitious  distress,  will  lose  not 
only  his  office,  but  also  the  whole  of  his  ecclesiastical  privileges. 

It  is  a  mockery  of  justice  thus  to  tell  the  members  of  the  four  Synods, 
that  although  they  have  been  cut  off,  means  have  been  taken  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  the  excision.     But  what  are  these  means? 

Here  Mr.  Wood  read  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions.-^  ^^.  ante, 
p.  46. 

This  is  the  provision  made  to  guard  agnInBl  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
previous  resolution.  Any  Presbytery  within  the  infected  district,  being 
strictly  Presbyterisn  \r\  doctrine  and  order  may  apply  for  admission  to 
the  General  Assembly.  But  snch  Presbytery  is  not  to  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted: it  must  come  and  apply  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  will 
take  order  on  the  application.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  it  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  plans  adopted  in  1S37,  and  '38,  that  it  was  never 
meant  that  any  one  of  these  Presbyteries  should  be  re-admitted  without 
a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  intended  to  organize  the 
body  in  1836  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  commissioners  from  them,  and 
then  when  they  came  to  supplicate  for  admission,  they  would  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ssme  majority  by  whom  they  had  been  exscinded.  In 
this  mode  they  were  to  come  in;  thus  to  regain  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  charter.  And  as  to  the  individual  members  who  were  cut 
off — what  were  they  to  do?     Look  at  page  429,  of  the  Minutes  of  1837. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  examine 
ministers  applying  for  admission,  which  was  adopted  this  morning,  was 
reconsidered,  amended,  and  adopted  as  follows,  viz: 

"  That  the  conalilutional  right  of  every  Presbytery  to  examine  all  seek- 
ing connexion  with  them,  was  settled  by  the  Assembly  of  1835,  (see 
Minutes  of  1835,  p.  S7.}  And  (his  Assembly  now  render  it  imperative 
on  Presbyteries  to  examine  all  who  make  application  for  admission  into 
their  bodies,  at  least  on  experimental  religion,  didactic  and  polemic  theol- 
ogy, and  church  government." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  individuals  applying  for  admission  were 
to  be  received.  A  clergyman  like  Dr.  Richards,  born  in  the  Church,  who 
has  spent  all  bis  days  in  its  communion,  and  has  dispensed  the  benefits  of 
religious  tesching  year  after  year  to  a  portion  of  its  worshippers,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  cut  off  from  iho  Church,  tabooed;  and  in  order  to  get 
back  again,  must  travel  some  hundred  miles — the  whole  district  ia  three 
hundred  miles  in  extent — must  go  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  this  re- 
-  gion,  before  he  reaches  a  spot  on  which  the  benefits  of  Presbyterianism 
are  shed.     Then,  before  he  can  join  iny  Presbytery,  he  must  submit  to  an 
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examination,  and  I  Buppoae  a  cross^xamination,  on  experimental  religion ! 
At  one  blow  all  these  men  were  cut  off,  being  allowed  no  hearing,  do 
trial — men  aa  good  as  Dr.  Green  himself,  or  any  who  hare  gone  before 
him ;  and  in  order  to  be  restored  they  must  travel  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  then  submit  to  an  examination  on  experimental  religion, 
and  then — what?  Still  they  cannot  go  up  immediately  as  members  to 
the  Assembly  of  1838,  but  must  apply  to  it  for  admission  after  its  organi- 
zation. They  rouat  travel  out  of  the  region  in  which  they  reside,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  examined  on  experimental  religion — men  who 
have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  experimenting  on  religion,  and  spreadins 
its  practical  benefits  over  the  whole  land — and  then  cannot  be  admitted  , 
until  the  General  Assembly  choose  to  take  order  on  their  case.  Have  I 
not  made  good  my  words,  that  this  was  a  mere  mockery? 

Aa  judicial  acts,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  exscinding  resolutions 
are  not  entirely  void,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  trial  or  even  notice;  and 
this  not  only  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  books  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  itself.  My  position  is  established  by  true  Presbyterian  doc- 
trines, by  rules  all  made  before  these  acts  of  tyranny  were  contemplated. 
In  1793,  by  the  Assembly, 

"  It  was  Setolved,  as  Uie  sense  of  this  house,  that  no  man  or  body  of 
men,  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  this  church,  ought  to  be  condemned 
or  censured,  without  having  notice  of  the  accusation  against  him  or  them, 
and  notice  given  for  trial.''— «9f9em.  Dig.  p.  383. 

Now  this  is  not  only  the  Presbyterian  law,  and  a  clear  principle  of 
common  justice:  it  is  also  the  law  of  the  land.  I  refer  for  proof  to  An- 
gell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  S44,  where  is  laid  down  the  same  doc- 
triue  with  that  found  in  the  Digest. 

**  In  none  of  the  above  cases,  wherein  it  is  considered  that  there  is  just 
and  sufficient  cause  for  amotion,  can  the  party  be  expelled  unless  he  has 
been  duly  nolified  to  appear.  *  •  •  But  the  court  were  clear,  that  there 
must  be  some  act  of  the  society,  declaring  the  expulsion ;  and  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  a  vote  of  expulsion,  a/ler  notice  to  the  parly 
supposed  to  be  in  default        •         •         •         •         •  <•         • 

"  It  does  not  appear  necessary  that  the  summons  or  notice  should  par- 
ticularize the  charges;  though  some  intimation  should  be  given  of  them, 
that  the  accused  may  have  an  opporunity  of  vindicating  himself." 

Here  there  was  not  only  no  notice  of  trial,  but  not  even  an  intimation 
of  a  charge  given.  The  commissioners  from  the  exscinded  Presbyteries 
come  up  aa  if  to  an  ordinary  Assembly:  they  expect  only  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Having  received  no  notice,  or  citation  to  trial,  and  without  having 
been  heard  in  self  defence,  they  find  not  only  themselves,  but  all  their 
constituency,  residing  in  a  country  of  three  hundred  miles  extent  in  New 
York,  and  one  hundred  miles  in  Ohio,  banished  entirely  from  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Church,  white  the  region  In  which  they  live  is  looked  upon, 
for  all  Presbyterian  purposes,  as  an  infected  region.  But  you  are  told 
that  it  is  a  constitutional  practice  to  dissolve  these  judicatories.  True,  the 
Assembly  may  dissolve  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  but  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  cutting  them  off,  from  stripping  them  of  all  their  eccle- 
siastical rights  and  privileges,  from  declaring  them  no  longer  part  or  par 
eel  of  the  Church.    Look  at  the  coses  reCarred  to  on  this  subject 

"  Resolved,  That  at  ind  after  the  m«etiDg  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
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phia  in  October  next,  tbe  Synod  of  Delaware  ihall  be  diaaolved,  and  Ibe 
PresbyterieB  eoostituling  the  same  shall  be  then  and  thereafW  annexed 
to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia:  and  that  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  thus 
constituted  by  the  union  aforesaid  shall  take  such  order  conceruiDf;  the 
organization  of  its  aereral  Presbyleriea  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and 
constitutional: — And  that  said  Synod,  if  it  shall  deem  it  desirable,  make 
application  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  such  a  division  of  the 
Synod  as  may  best  suit  the  conrenience  of  all  its  Presbyteries,  and  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God." — Mtn.  1835,  p.  29. 

In  1834  the  Synod  of  Chesspeake  was  dissolved,  the  same  provision 
being  made  for  all  its  component  parts. — Min.  p.  37.  It  was  not  dis- 
owned or  cut  oS*,  but  there  was  merely  a  change  made  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal connexion  of  the  Presbyteries.  Keeping  them  within  certain  local 
bounds,  they  put  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superior  judicatories  to 
which  strictly  defined  physical  limits  were  fixed. 

"The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  Overture  No.  6,  viz:  An  sp- 
plication  to  have  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  dissolved;  and  also  appli- 
cations from  the  Presbyteries  of  Lewes,  Wilmington,  and  Philadelphia 
2d,  as  constituted  by  the  Assembly,  to  be  constituted  into  a  new  Synod, 
made  •  report,  which  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

•  •■•■•■• 

^The  report  on  Overture  No,  8,  and  the  petitions  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Synod,  was  taken  up  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows,  viz:  Beaolvtd, 

"I.  That  the  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
dissolved. 

"  2.  That  the  Presbytery  of  East  Hanover  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
restored  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 

"  3.  That  the  Presbyteries  of  Baltimore  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
be,  and  the  sam^  are  hereby  restored  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

"4.  That  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Presbyteries 
of  Wilmington  and  Lewes  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  erected  into  a 
new  Synod,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Delaware,  &c." 

So  here  the  Synod  merely  was  dissolved,  the  Presbyteries  being  at- 
tached to  other  specified  Synods,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  extended 
over  them;  or,  as  regards  some  of  the  Presbyteries,  the  name  merely  of 
their  Synod  being  in  efiect  changed.  No  instance  previous  to  that  of 
1837  can  be  produced,  in  which  the  Assembly  has  pretended  to  cut  off*  a 
Synod  and  all  its  constituent  Presbyteries  from  the  Church,  without  no- 
tice and  without  trial,  as  was  done  by  the  exscinding  resolutions. 

Now,  what  warrant  was  claimed  for  this  most  extraordinary  measure 
which  deprived  such  a  multitude  of  Presbyterians  of  all  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal rights?  It  is  said  that  the  Assembly  had  previously,  at  the  same  ses- 
sion, abrogated  the  plan  of  union  of  1801.  That  having  done  this,  they 
were  authorized  to  pass  the  exscinding  resolutions;  that  they  were  a  legis- 
lative measure  warranted  by  the  abrogation.  Our  opponents  tells  us  that 
the  said  plan  of  union  was  unconstitutional;  and  that  therefore  they  were 
justified  in  cutting  oS*  the  whole  of  the  Urge  district  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  the  four  Synods.  Let  us  look  at  this  plan  of  union,  and 
see  whether  its  abrogation  warranted  the  subsequent  proceedings.  It  is 
found  in  the  Assembly's  Digest,  page  897.  Now  it  must  be  maoifest  to 
any  one  who  will  look  at  it,  that  this  alliance  was  not  one  whit  atronger 
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•nd  more  intimate,  than  that  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Connecticut,  which  existed  in  1799,  at  the  time  when  the 
charter  was  granted.  And  indeed  the  former  was  not  as  objectionable  as 
the  latter  in  point  of  bringing  into  the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  members  of  another  denomination;  for  the  provision  of   1794 

Eermitted  delegates  from  the  Congregational  Association,  not  only  (o  sit, 
lit  also  to  deliberate  and.Tote,  and  the  first  proposition  for  this  arrange- 
ment came,  not  from  the  Association,  but  from  the  General  Assembly 
itself.  The  prorision  was  in  force  when  the  charter  was  passed — that 
eharter  which  formed  and  moulded  this  Assembly  for  all  purposes  of 
law.  And,  gentlemen,  these  measures  of  alliance,  in  their  origin,  re- 
ceived the  support  of  not  only  Dr.  Green,  but  all  the  leadinc  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — men  whose  names  stand  at  the  nead  of  their  > 
order;  men  never  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  this  Church  shall  last 
There  was  the  Rbv.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  not  only  a  distinguished  divine, 
but  also  an  able  statesman.  He  was  not  a  mere  closet  metaphysician:  ha 
had  ft  mind  able  to  embrace  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  great 
advantage  which  society  at  large,  in  its  religious,  moral,  and  political 
character,  would  derive  from  such  harmonious  connexions.  He  saw 
that  they  were  calculated  to  foster  union  and  peace:  as  a  statesman  he 
knew  the  importance  of  these,  as  well  to  religious  as  to  political  institu- 
tions. Such  alliances  were  calculated  to  do  great  good,  and  in  forming 
them  every  good  man  might  with  propriety  engage.  In  the  early  settle- 
ments of  this  new  country,  they  were  to  the  pious  like  the  lever  of  Archi- 
medes: by  them  could  be  raised  a  moral  world.  The  objection  that  the 
**  Plan  of  Union"  brings  Congregationalists  into  the  body  of  the  Church 
ia  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  side  represent  the  matter. 
Look  at  this  plan, 

Mr.  Wood  here  read  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  "  Plan." — 
Fi'rf.  ante,  p.  49. 

Now  I  say  it  is  not  true,  that  either  of  these  provisions  brings  in  a 
single  CongregationalisL  The  members  of  Congregational  churches  can- 
aot  come  in  under  it,  nor  can  Congregattonal  ministers  come  in,  or  enter 
any  Presbyterian  judicatory,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  In  nothing 
oan  Congregationaliats  be  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
act,  so  far,  simply  authorizes,  what  is  very  natural  and  proper,that  minis- 
ters may  preach  to  people  who  confessedly  agree  with  them  in  all  the 
essential  articles  of  faith.  Is  not  this  allowed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  this  very  hour?  Does  not  that  Church  send  ministers  of  the  gospel  as 
miasionaries,  to  preach  to  infidels,  pagans,  and  unbelievers  of  every  clsss; 
to  endeavour  to  convert  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  at  all? 
And  do  not  these  ministers  preach  to  such  without  being  assisted  in  their 
ministrations  by  a  single  elder?  They  must  first  convert  them  to  the 
faitb  before  they  can  form  any  ecclesiastical  organization.  Is  it  true  that 
our  opponents  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  iotoleraoce,  of  religious 
spite,  that  they  are  prepared  to  denounce  this  plan  of  union,  when  it  is 
accordant  with  the  plans  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  and  with  the  plana  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  En- 
gland? Have  they  come  to  that  state  of  intolerance,  that  while  they 
preach  to  infidels,  they  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  union  of  thia 
kind,  adopted  by  the  patriob  of  the  Chorcb  and  of  the  Sute?    Will  tbey 
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■y*  "  Yoa  mtjrpmdi  to  infideli  and  Pagans,  but  not  to  Coopc^tioaal- 
iaig:  they  are  inueted,  and  you  eanoot  be  diowed  to  approach  them?" 

There  ia  one  nmainiog  proviaion  of  thia  plan  to  which  I  requeat  year 
aUeotion — that  which  anthorizca  the  formatioa  of  mixed  eburebea,  partly 
Preabyterian  and  partly  CongregationaL  Let  me  here  aay,  that  tbie  dif- 
ftranee  betweea  tbeae  two  aecta,  to  a  practical  man,  to  any  one  who  ia 
not  a  mere  cloaet  metaphywcian,  is  do  greater  than  that  betweei  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee. 

Here  Mr.  Wood  read  the  fourth  section.— ^Id  ante,  p.  49. 

Thia  ia  the  only  part  of  the  act  which  ^ves  foundation  to  the  aligjiteat 
preteoee  that  it  brings  in  Congregytiooalista.  The  atandiog  committee 
here  apokm  of,  is  to  be  appointed  only  in  thoae  churchea  compoaed  partly 
of  Freabyterians  and  partly  of  Coogrmtiooaliata.  But  ahali  thia  pro- 
virion  dotroy  the  character  of  a  plan  of  union,  the  beoefita  of  which  are 
audi  aa  I  have  described?  Is  there  any  thing  more  improper  in  this  alli- 
ance, than  in  those  of  a  like  kind  which  existed  at  the  time  the  ehartw 
was  granted?  Why  at  that  time,  delegates  from  the  Association  of  Con- 
oeetieut  aat  in  the  Anembly,  which  aim  sent  delegates  to  the  Association; 
and  these  were  allowed  not  only  to  sit  and  deliberate,  but  also  to  vote; 
this  too  in  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Church — that  which  is  placed 
over  all  the  others.  Here,  io  the  Presbytery  alone,  a  member  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  a  church  partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational, 
is  allowed  to  ait  and  act  as  if  a  ruling  elder.  Which  of  these  interferes 
most  with  Presbyterian  order  and  government?  When  we  show  that  at 
the  time  the  act  of  the  legislature  waa  passed,  unions  of  the  former  kind 
were  in  being,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  this  plan  of  union,  founded  on 
the  same  principles,  but  not  carrying  them  out  so  far,  was  a  Tiolation  ot 
Presbyterian  inBlitutions;  that,  after  it  hid  been  in  operation  for  thirty- 
six  years,  dispensing  widely  its  benefits,  it  wag  to  be  cried  down  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  Toid  ?  These  gentlemen  have  gotten  wise  loo  late:  the  men 
of  1801  were  perhaps  aa  wise  as  the  men  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Green 
probably  had  as  much  wisdom  then  as  he  has  now.  It  was  too  late  to  make 
such  a  discovery  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-nix  years.  The  act  had  been  in 
existence  that  long,  when,  all  at  once,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  those 
flashes  of  genius  with  which  we  have  been  instructed  and  amaaed,  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  And  not  only  must  the 
plan  itself  be  abrogated,  but  its  effects  have  been  such,  that  all  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  a  large  district  which  it  has  infected,  must  be  broken 
up  and  destroyed. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  "Plan  of  Union"  was  not  sent  down  to  the 
Presbyteries,  for  their  ratification,  and  that  therefore  it  was  void.  But 
what  required  that  it  should  be  sent  down?  Have  not  the  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side  spent  day  after  day  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  Assem- 
bly has  plenary  legislative  power,  citing  passage  afler  passage  from  the 
Constitution,  to  support  this  doctrine?  But  suppose  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  the  Presbyteries,  of  what  consequence  is  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  If  it  was  reouisite,  in  order  to  make  it  of  binding  force  at 
first,  to  send  it  down  to  them,  and  it  was  not  sent  down,  yet  I  ask  you  as 
men  of  common  sense,  whether  an  uninterrupted  usage  of  thirty-six  years, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Presbyteries  during  all  that  time,  does  not  amount 
to  ■  ratihcation,  does  not  cure  the  original  defect   If  any  principle  of  law 
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is  well  settled,  it  is,  thst  a  usage  of  thirty  years  will  remedy  every  sach 
defect,  in  the  case  of  both  indiridush  and  all  these  inferior  institutions. 
By  consulting  Mathews  on  PresumptiTe  Evidence,  or  any  other  vrriter 
on  that  subject,  you  will  find  repeated  instances  of  long  usage  amounting 
to  B  ratiiicatioR  under  similar  circumstances.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  referred  for  parallels  to  political  history,  (o  cases  of  political 
revolution.  Bot  the  two  things  are  entirely  different.  These  subordi- 
nate institutions,  especially  those  of  a  religious  character,  whether  incorpo- 
rated or  not,  if  entrusted  with  charitable  funds,  are  subject  to  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  land,  are  all  governed  by  the  usages  and  principles  which 
r^ilate  the  conduct  of  individuals. 

Another  circumstance  of  vast  importance  in  this  part  of  the  case  is, 
that  in  1821  the  present  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
formed  and  ratified  by  every  Presbytery  then  in  existence;  emoDg  others, 
by  a  large  part  of  those  which  now  belong  to  the  four  exscinded  synods. 
It  was  not  merely  amended,  but  the  whole  as  it  now  stands,  excepting 
such  parts  aa  have  been  since  altered,  was  formally  adopted  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church;  so  that  we  may  consider  it  an  entirely  new  eon- 
Btilutioo.  I  say  that  all  the  Presbyteries  participated  in  its  formation. 
These  very  ones,  the  establishment  of  which,  as  it  is  alleged,  grew  out  of 
the  "Plan  of  Union,"  and  was  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void,  wer* 
parties  to  this  constitution,  just  as  much  as  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  Dr.  Oreen,  who  has  been  made  so  conspicuous  here,  be- 
long. I  ask  whether  you  are  prepared  to  say,  that  these  Presbyteries 
which  met  upon  the  same  platform,  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  18S1,  may  now  be  told  that  they  are  no  part  of  the  Church,  that  they 
■re  entitled  to  no  share  in  its  benefits  and  blessings;  may  now,  at  one  fell 
Awoop,  be  cut  off  from  all  their  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges. 

The  next  objection  made  sgainst  the  "  Plan  of  Union" — the  next  «on- 
stitutional  objection — is'  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  charter,  Ahich 
granted  a  franchise,  as  it  is  said,  only  to  the  minister!  and  elder*  of  the 
Presbj/terian  Chvreh:  it  is  discovered  at  this  late  day,  that  thtf  General 
Assembly  is  not  to  be  considered  the  one  desifcnated  by  the  legislature, 
when  in  alliance  with  a  Congregational  Association.  I  should  like  either 
one  of  the  learned  oounsel  to  put  down  his  finger  on  a  single  point  of 
time,  BiDce  the  Assembly  was  first  constituted,  when  some  such  alliance 
has  not  existed.  We  have  read  a  long  string  of  plans  of  union,  formed 
with  various  aasociations  and  Churches.  One  was  formed  with  the  Asso> 
(»ation  of  Vermont,  another  with  the  Association  of  Massachusetts 
another  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  hut  now  forsooth  a  mere  alli- 
ance of  the  same  kind  is  to  break  up  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  four 
Synods.  Such  is  the  discovery  made  in  this  enlightened  age,  by  the 
Old-school,  who  have  also  introduced  sundry  other  like  modern  improve- 
ments. But  I  have  shown  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  has  brought  in 
none  that  are  not  Presbyterians;  and  if  any  committee-men  had  in  any 
way  been  admitted,  the  evil  might  easily  have  been  avoided  for  the  future. 
But  in  1837,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years,  several  other  unions  having 
in  the  mean  time  been  formed,  that  of  1801  is  suddenly  found  so  uncon- 
stitutional, that  it  is  abn^ted,  and  then  the  instant  effect  of  the  abroga- 
tion is  declared  to  be  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
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ntinuten,  and  people,  within  a  region  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in 

length! 

I  do  not  mean  to  stop  here,  to  inqure  whether  the  Assembly  had  a 
right  to  abrogate  the  "  Plan  of  TTnion."  I  think  tbey  had  the  right. 
The  "  Plan"  waa  not  a  compact  It  was  merely  the  adoption  of  a  course 
of  measures  having  certain  practical  consequences;  bat  while  it  might 
be  abrogated,  all  acquired  rights  should  have  been  preserved.  Suppose 
that  at  the  time  of  the  abrogation,  a  Presbyterian  pastor  has  entered  into 
connexion  with  a  Congregational  church;  has  formed  relations  which, 
perhaps,  are  to  continue  for  his  life.  You  cannot  by  sueb  an  act  as  (his 
break  up  those  relstions,  snd  destroy  his  acquired  rights.  The  Assem- 
bly ou^t  to  have  abrogated  the  plan  of  1801,  if  it  must  be  abrogated, 
paying  a  due  regird  to  them.  I  may  mention  a  familiar  case  in  illustra- 
tion. It  is  the  practice  in  some  of  the  states  to  allow  aliens,  afler  they 
have  resided  in  the  country  a  certain  period,  to  purchase  lands;  but  do 
you  think  that  by  the  repeal  of  such  a  law  the  rights  intermedistely  ac- 
quired may  be  broken  down?  All  that  could  be  done  in  that  case,  by  abro- 
gating the  statute,  would  be  to  prevent  its  future  operation.  Any  con- 
nexion actually  existing  at  the  time  of  the  abrogation,  any  acquired  rights, 
]|iuat  be'  careftfl^  preserved.     Here  they  have  not  only  not  preserved  the 

Hl!iire?C«n)^^gatianaliBta,  who,  it  is  aaid,  have  been  admitted  under 
kn,"  bqt'^have'Blsb  cut  off  whole  Presbyteries  of  undoubted  Pres- 
ii)|;''t^UMg'them  indeed  that  such  as  are  considered  the  real  Simon 
Pure,  mny'ipfiy-  for  admiaaion,  and  that  then  the  Assembly  will  take 
order  upon  their' cases.  But  as  for  those  Presbyteries  which  contain 
Congregational  churches,  they  cannot  return  even  in  that  manner.  These 
are  told,  "  You,  indeed,  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
oflSSl;  by  you  among  thereat  it  was  ratified;  but  now  we  exscind  you, 
leaving  no  provision  for  your  rejoining  the  Assembly  in  any  way." 
Codid  any  act  be  fraught  with  more  monstrous  injustice?  Could  a  deli- 
berative assembly  commit  a  more  flagrant  enormity? 

But  the  learned  counsel  have  undertaken  to  justify  not  only  the  abro- 
gation, but  also  the  excision,  by  reference  to  (he  conduct  of  the  New- 
school  in  1837.  This  (hey  represent  as  most  outrageous,  and  amply 
su£Scient  to  warrant  all  the  measures  of  their  opponents.  You  observe, 
that  in  1838,  firat,  certain  meaaurea  were  resorted  to,  the  Old-school  hap- 
pening to  hare  a  majority,  to  bring  up  for  trial  all  judicatories  charged  by 
common  fame  with  irregularity,  eiting  them  to  the  bar  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr.  Wood  read  the  firat  two  resa1ution&— /^<j.  ante,  p.  38. 

Theri'^'here's  the  rub:  "That,  as  citations  on  the  foregoinr  pisn  are 
the  commencenMnt  of  a  process  involving  the  right  of  membership  in 
the  Aaaembly;fberefore,  resolved,  that  agreeably  to  a  principle  laid  down. 
Chapter  V.  Section  9th  of  the  'Book  of  Discipline,'  the  membera  of  said 
judicatorica  be  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  next  Assembly,  until  their 
cases  shall  be  decided."  There  is  work-  for  you.  On  what  were  to  be 
founded  theae  proceedings,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  prose- 
cution? On  (qiUpon  fame-  But  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  permit  common  fame  to  be  the  basis  of  accusations  are  very  strict 

"  In  order  to  j^nder  an  ofienoe  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  judica- 
tory, on  this  groi^gd,"  (where  the  individual  is  accused  by  common/atne 
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or  rumour,)  "  tbe  rumour  must  specify  some  particalw  sin  or  uns;  it 
must  be  gener*),  or. widely  ipread;  it  must  not  Im  transient,  but  perma- 
nent, and  rather  gaining  strenglh  than  declining:  and  it  must  be  accom- 
panied with  strong  presumption  of  truth.  Taxing  up  charges  on  this 
ground,  of  course,  requires  great  caution,  and  the  exercise  of  much  Chris- 
tian pmdence."— Axui:  qf  Diactplinty  Chapter  III-,  Section  5. 

The  rumour  must  "  specify  some  particular  sin  or  sins,"  must  be  gain- 
ing ground,  growing  stronger,  and  must  be  listened  to  only  with  great 
caution.  Now  it  might  have  been  supposed,  that  in  resorting  to  such  a 
measure,  the  Assembly  would,  at  least,  have  attended  to  the  requirements 
of  these  wholesome  and  charitable  proviaioos  of  the  ConstitutioR,  which 
are  in  strict  accordance  wilh  the  whole  system  of  rules  established  for 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  justice.  The  particular  sin  is  required 
to  be  set  forth.  Here  they  had  not  ascertained  even  the  charge — not 
even  the  judicatories  that  were  to  be  cited!  The  discovery  of  these 
things  was  left  to  a  committee  vested  with  full  powers.  Then  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  commissioners  to  the  next  Assembly  from  every  judicatory 
cited  by  that  committee  shall  be  excluded  from  their  seats,  until  their 
eases  are  adjudged.  Now,  it  may  be  a  very  proper  provision,  that  if  the 
Synod  of  Albany  is  accused  of  irregularities  by  common  fame,  and  is 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  for  trial,  none  of  its  members  shall 
sit  during  such  trial.  But  suppose  the  Synod  of,  Albany  is  charged  with 
one  offence,  and  the  Presbytery  of.  Buffalo  with  a  second,  and  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey  with  a  thinl;  are  all  these  to  be  excluded  from  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  Assembly,  each,  not  only  while  its  own  case  is  under 
consideration,  but  while  the  rest  are  on  trial?  Here  all  are  thus  excluded, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  exscinding  resolutions.  It  is  a  well 
known  maxim,  that  common  fame  is  a  common  liar;  yet  the  Assembly 
decrees,  that  one  judicatory,  charged  by  common  famo  with  irregularities, 
shall  not  be  represented,  until  similar  but  distinct  chai^^  against  several 
other  judicatorirt  shall  have  been  investigated  and  decided  upon.  But 
these  resolutions  had  a  still  more  radical  defect  in  that  they  made  no  spe- 
cific accusations,  but  left  the  preparation  of  chaises  to  a  committee.  If 
that  committee  had  chosen  to  designate  six  Synods,  whetlier  they  were 
guilty  or  innocent,  their  representatives  must  be  left  out  of  the  next  As- 
sembly, until  the  cases  of  all  had  been  decided.  Yet  because  the  mem- 
bers from  the  four  Synods  would  not  vote  for  such  resolutions,  they  are 
maleconlents,  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Church,  and  instead  of  being  cited 
and  tried,  they  must  be  exscinded. 

Next,  they  tell  us  that  these  men  were  opposed  to  the  measure  of  ab- 
rogation and  therefore  were  cut  off.  Whet?  has  it  come  to  this?  If  I 
am  a  member  of  a  corporate  body,  am  I,  because  I  don't  choose  to  vote 
for  a  measure  that  has  been  introduced,  to  be  stripped  of  all  my  corporate 
privileges?  Suppose  these  oien^  didn't  choose  to  assent  to  the  abrogation. 
They  may  have  thought  aa  Dr.;Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Green  did,  when 
the  "Plan  of  Union'*  was  formed,  that  it  was  calculated  to  promote  har- 
mony and  peace,  and  to  prevent  alienation;  that  the  evils  which  had  been 
exhibited  or  complained  of,  had  not  grown  out  of  that  plan.  Yet,  be- 
cause they  voted  against  its  abrogation,  was  it  to  be  declared  that  they 
had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Presbyterian  Church?  They  had  very  good 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  measure.    The  resolution  oBered^  rested  on 
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the  ground  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  uneonsthutionl  and  void. 
But  they  were  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  therefore 
would  have  opposed  the  resolution,  even  if  in  favor  of  the  abrogation. 

But,  next,  the  New-school  were  opposed  to  a  division  of  the  Church, 
and  rejected  various  propositions  or  protocols  on  this  subject  which  were 
laid  before  them.  Here  are  the  grounds  on  which  they  acted:  "The 
subscribers  had  believed  that  no  such  imperious  necessity  for  a  division 
of  the  Church  existed,  as  some  of  their  brethren  supposed,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  division  would  be  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Such  ne- 
cessity, however  being  urged  by  many  of  our  brethren,  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  yield  to  their  wishea,  and  to  admit  the  expediency  of  a  division, 
{Hvvided  the  same  could  be  accomplished  in  an  amieuble,  equitable  and 
proper  manner." — Vtd.  antcp.  40. 

"  During  the  progress  of  these  movements,  the  slight  shades  of  doctri- 
nal  difference,  always  known  and  permitted  to  exist  in  the  church,  be- 
fore and  since  the  adopting  act,  and  recognised  in  every  form  as  consis- 
tent with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds 
of  peace,  became  the  occasion  of  alarm,  and  whisperings,  and  accuaationSf 
end  at  length  of  ecclesiastical  trials  for  heresy;  while  doctrines  and  mee- 
sares  unknown  to  the  Confession  were  selected  as  tests  of  orthodoxy."— 
Patt.  Lei.  Vid.  ante.  p.  190. 

And  again,  the  second  proposition  made  by  the  committee  of  the  mi- 
nority to  the  committee  of  the  majority;  "  That  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  continue  to  be  the  Confession 
of  Faith  end  the  Form  of  Government  of  both  bodies,  until  it  shall  be 
constitutionally  changed  and  altered  by  either,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
therein." — Vid.  ante.  p.  41. 

You  see  that  the  New-school  were  disposed  (o  adopt  the  same  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  articles  of  belief,  and  theaame  form  of  government  with 
the  opposite  party,  but  considered  that  the  slight  shades  of  difference  that 
existed  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  And  why  did  they  yield  this  opinion, 
and  attempt  to  negotiate  articles  of  sepsration?  Because  their  brethren 
desired  it;  and  all  which  was  said  by  Ihe  committee  of  the  minority,  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  division,  was  in  acccordance  with  the  vlewi 
of  the  Old-school,  and  not  with  their  own  views.  If  I  present  a  claim 
against  a  man  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  we  compromise  it  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  compromise  is  not  an  admission  on  my  psrt  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  claim  is  not  justly  due,  nor  on  his  a  denial  of 
his  indebtedness  for  the  full  sum  charged.  When  the  New-school  were 
greatly  pressed  and  urged  in  1837,  they  said  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  division  of  the  Church;  that  there  existed  but  alight  differences  of 
opinion  among  its  members;  that  alt  still  adhered  to  the  same  confession 
of  faith  and  form  of  government  What  the  real  differences  were,  I  leave 
to  the  subtlety  of  some  nice  closet  metaphysician  to  determine.  Yet 
the  New'school  were  willing,  for  peace's  aake  to  come  into  the  plans 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  to  agree  to  the  expediency  of  division.  On 
what  points  did  they  split?  I  think  them  immaterial,  but  let  us  refer  for 
a  moment  to  the  leading  ones.  The  Old-school  demanded  not  only  the 
old  name,  but  slso  the  succession — in  fact  that  they  should  continae 
to  be  that  identical  General  Assembly.    They  wished  moreoTer  that 
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tha  division  ihoold  be  mado  at  once,  while  the  New-sdMol  add  that  it 
Doald  not  be  effected  immediately,  aa  the  Aasembly  was  a  mere  del^ 
gated  body,  and  not  having  been  iostnicted  as  to  this  matter,  bad  no 
power  to  act  definitively  therein.  And  does  not  their  book  say  the  same 
thing? 

<*No  del^pted  body  has  a  riKht  to  transmit  its  powers,  or  any  part 
thereof,  unlew  express  provision  is  in  its  constitution. 

"  This  Assembly  is  a  delegated  body,  and  no  such  provisioi)  is  in  ita 
constitution." — iSaaem.  Hig.  p.  £9. 

This  was  their  law.  Now  the  New-»chool  say,  «We  are  members  of 
a  mere  delegated  body:  we  have  no  such  power  oa  the  measure  ur^ed 
upon  us  supposes.  We  are  willing  to  come  into  your  plan  for  a  divisioDf 
but  it  must  first  be  ratified  by  the  Presbyteries  before  it  can  go  into  ef- 
fect." But,  the  Old-school  reply,  "  Now  is  the  time  for  the  diviaioa  to 
be  effected.  You  must  give  us  the  name  and  the  auccesNon:  we  must 
remain  under  the  broad  canopy  of  the  charter;  and  we  must  separate  at 
once."  What  would  have  lieen  the  consequence  of  acquiesence  in  Ihia 
propoaal?  Why  the  New-school  must  have  been  regarded  aa  seceders. 
Can  yoa  say  then  that  this  would  have  been  a  fair  and  proper  com- 
|Mvmise?  If  the  Assembly  had  effected  a  division  without  referriDg  the 
matter  to  the  Presbyteries  it  would  have  been  unlawful.  In  point  of  law 
the  two  parts  would  yet  have  been  connected.  Any  minister,  church,  or 
Presbytery  yet  choosing  to  cling  to  the  name  and  tiie  snccession,  might 
have  claimed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership,  being  still  an 
•dherent  to  the  Presbyterian  constitution.     These  two  features  of  the 

{ilan  of  division  proposed  must  at  once  damn  it  in  all  honourable  minds, 
t  was  an  artifice,  which  if  completely  carried  out,  would  have  chested) 
every  one  of  those  who  agreed  thus  to  secede  out  of  all  their  ecclesiaati-J 
cal  ri^ts,  and  left  them  perfectly  defenceleas.  Every  minority  in  Pres- 
byteries and  Synods  might  have  claimed  the  whole  judicatory  as  its  own, 
beoause  it  still  adhered  to  the  true  General  Assembly.  But  do  alterna- 
tive was  to  be  allowed.  The  Old-school  party  happened  in  1837  to  be  a 
majority,  and  they  go  to  their  brethren,  and  holding  a  knife  to  their 
throats,  ssy,  "  Come,  divide  at  once.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Presbyteries.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  our  proposal,  we  will  exscind 
you,  cut  you  off  for  ever  from  all  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
Church." 

I  think  I  have  satisfied  you  that  onr  opponents  cannot  justify  the  ex- 
ciaion  as  an  act  of  judicial  power.  I  think  I  have  satisfied  you  that  it 
did  not  follow  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the  abrogation  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union."  What  then  is  left?  It  resolves  itself  into  an  act  of 
mere  polUieal  revolutionary  power:  it  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  else. 
I  wont  stop  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  lawful  exercise  of  legislative  au- 
thority. Tell  me  that  a  body  even  of  acknowledged  legislative  powers, 
may  cut  off  a  portion  of  its  members  and  strip  them  of  all  their  rightsl 
Tell  me  that  in  a  municipal  corporation  which  has  more  power  than  is 
claimed  for  the  General  Assembly,  that  in  the  Common  Council  of  thia 
city,  one  portion  of  the  members  may  cut  off  another  portion,  when 
they  don't  like  their  speeches  or  their  votes,  merely  because  they  havs 
legislative  power — are  authorized  to  make  by-laws!  This  would  not  be 
an  exercise  of  legislative  power,  but  of  a  political  power,  which  is  be> 
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bind  dl  legidation.  Such  acts  sap  the  fouDdalionB  of  society.  When  « 
legislature  cuts  off  a  part  of  its  conatituency,  it  must  do  ao  by  an  exertion 
of  brute  force  alone:  this  every  jurist  will  tell  you.  I  had  selected  a 
pfusage  from  Puffendorf  on  this  aubject,  but  aa  it  baa  not  been  before  re- 
ferred to,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  it  When  a  nation  serera  oat  of 
its  own  limbs,  it  ia  by  an  exercise  of  mere  violence,  which  there  happena 
to  be  DO  superior  power  to  control.  For  naliona  are  all  equal:  they  ae- 
knowledge  no  aoTereign.  But  it  is  not  ao  with  our  aubordinate  instito- 
tioos,  civil  and  eccleaiaatical:  they  are  all  under  the  protection  and  supei^ 
inteodence  of  the  courts.  If  a  nation  attempt  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
itself,  which  haa  power  to  resist,  civil  war  is  the  result:  the  God  of  bat' 
ties  presides  over  the  confiict,  and  awards  the  victory.  Where  is  this  to 
end,  if  the  power  of  cutting  off  be  once  established,  and  ia  allowed  to 
prevail?  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  three  hoodred  miles  in  extent, 
in  New  York,  and  of  a  large  part  of  Ohio,  are  now  to  be  stripped  of  all 
their  Preabyterial  rights,  in  1840  the  Fresbyteriaos  of  Philadelphia,  or 
of  the  whole  of  Pennsylvania,  may  be  in  like  manner  exscinded.  If 
every  other  ecclesiaatictl,  and  every  civil  body,  can  exercise  the  aune 
power,  it  must  involve  the  whole  country  in  confusion  and  discord,  and 
carry  revolution  and  anarehy  throughout  all  the  iaatitutiona  of  the  land. 
There  muat  be  continual  divisions  in  both  Chureh  and  State.  Whenever 
there  is  a  difference  or  difficulty  in  a  public  body,  and  the  majority 
cannot  get  the  minority  to  agree  to  their  terms  for  an  amicable  division, 
the  Utter  will  be  exscinded  and  thrust  out  Once  establiah  the  doctrine 
that  the  majority  may  at  pleasure  cut  off  the  minority  and  strip  them  of 
all  their  rights,  and  if  civil  war  does  not  ensue,  at  least  there  will  be  con- 
tinual tumult  and  bloodshed:  enormities  will  be  practiaed,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  result 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  clear  position,  that  the  power  of  depriving  any 
one  of  rights  of  membership,  which  are  recognised  by  the  law,  is  a  judi- 
cial power,  and  can  never  be  exereised  without  a  sufficient  chai^,  notice, 
and  a  trial.  I  mijrht  here  refer  to  the  coatrolling  authority  which  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  exercises  over  such  inferior  institutions  as  the 
Assembly;  but  the  principle  in  all  cases  is  the  same.  A  power  to  di»- 
franchise  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  courts  will  always 
say  what  was  determined  in  the  case  of  an  African  Methodist  Church; 
that  s  by-law  which  made  the  penalty  of  vilifying  a  member  of  the 
society,  disfranchisement,  was  unreasoDsble  and  therefore  void.  Any 
rule  which  prescribes  that  punishment  to  a  petty  offence  must  so  be  de- 
clared. The  offence  committed  must  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  disfran- 
chising act,  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law;  muat  be  such  as  a  court  will  say 
warranta  excision;  and  then  there  must  be  notice  and  a  trial  Here  again 
I  would  refer  to  Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  S44. 

"Where  the  rules  of  a  religious  society  inflicted  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion on  any  member  who  should  commence  a  auit  at  law  againat  another 
member,  'except  the  case  were  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  require  and  justify 
a  process  st  law,'  a  return  to  a  mandamus  to  restore  a  member  to  hia 
atanding,  which  set  forth  the  rule,  and  also  that  the  expelled  member  had 
commenced  a  auit  against  another,  (without  averring  that  the  case  was  not 
of  such  of  a  nature  as  to  require  and  justify  a  process  at  law,)  was  held 
to  be  insuScienL 
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"  Id  none  of  the  above  cases,  wherein  it  is  considered  that  there  is  just 
and  sufficient  cause  for  amotion,  can  the  party  be  expelled,  unless  he  has 
been  dull/  notified  to  appear.  *  *  *  But  the  court  were  clear,  that  there 
must  be  some  act  of  the  society,  declaring  the  expulsion;  and  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  a  vote  of  expulsion,  a/ter  notice  to  the  mem- 
ber supposed  to  be  in  default" 

Now  this  doctrine  becomes  infinitely  stronger,  when  you  consider  the 
nature  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  how  it  is  constituted.  It  is  s  mere 
delegated  body,  and  has  no  right  to  transfer  any  portion  of  its  powers. 
And,  on  whatever  principle  of  delegation  it  may  be  formed,  it  has  no 
powers  but  those  expressly  granted.  These  principlea  the  Assembly  act- 
ed out,  before  such  times  of  excitement  and  party  spirit  as  the  present 
were  known.  "  No  delegated  body,"  it  was  said,  "  has  a  right  to  trans- 
fer its  powers,  or  any  part  thereof,  unless  express  provision  is  in  its  con- 
stitution. This  Assembly  is  a  delegated  body,  and  no  such  provision  is 
in  its  constitution."  {•Sasemb.  Dig.  p.  39.)  Is  not  that  doctrine  applica- 
ble  to  all  institutions  of  a  delegated  character?  Do  you  not  say,  that  if 
'  DO  power  to  exscind  has  been  given  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  has  it  not; 
and  that  where  the  power  has  been  given,  it  can  be  exercised  only  by 
judicial  process,  after  notice,  and  upon  trial  ?  Here  again  I  refer  to  the 
Assembly's  Digest 

"  It  was  Seaoltxd,  ss  the  sense  of  this  house,  that  no  man  or  body  of 
men,  ap^eably  to  the  constitution  of  this  church,  ought  to  be  condemned 
or  censured,  without  having  notice  of  the  accuaatioa  against  him  or  them, 
and  notice  given  for  trial. — Vol.  I.  p.  77.   1793."  p.  323. 

Now,  with  hese  doctrines  staring  us  in  the  face,  every  heart  must  re- 
spond, that  by  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  1637,  all  the  principles 
of  law,  and  justice,  and  common  sense,  were  wilfully  trampled  upon.  By 
their  own  brethren,  all  professing  to  bear  the  same  character,  with  a  word 
and  a  blow,  were  these  men  cut  off  from  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
Church;  from  every  one  of  those  privileges,  which  by  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation are  extended  to  Presbyterians  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  farther  remarks  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject  Of  the  consequences  of  the  excision  you  are 
already  aware.  There  is  no  analogy  between  them  and  the  consequences 
of  such  a  dissolution  of  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  as  hss  been  adverted 
to.  The  Assembly  in  1837,  cut  off  from  all  connexion  whstever  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  communicants. 
Without  any  notice  or  warning,  this  great  mass  of  people  were  stripped 
of  all  their  ecclesiastical  rights.  Are  we  told  this  was  no  punishment,  no 
wrong.  The  law  says  otherwise.  It  will  not  allow  the  members  of  any 
subordinate  institution  to  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
without  the  commission  of  any  offence,  without  sny  trial.  Yet  here 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  at  once,  at  a  single  blow,  deprived 
of  all  the  advantages  of  their  religious  connexions.  If  any  thing  is  a 
punishment  to  a  pious  man,  who  loves  religion,  and  values  ecclesiastical 
privileges  above  every  thing  else,  it  is  to  cut  him  off  in  an  instant  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church.  When  the  Jews,  in  exile  from  their  own 
land,  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  they  mourned,  indeed,  the  loss 
of  friends  and  country,  but  more  than  all,  their  distance  from  Mount 
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Zion — the  loMof  iottitatioDs  eaUbliriied  b^  the  OdA  of  Umr  fiithen,  trf" 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jaeob.  When  a  venenble  old  man  like  Dr. 
Richards  found  himself  without  trial,  and  not  eonacious  of  having  eom- 
tnitted  any  offence,  suddenly  cot  off  from  the  communioD  of  the  Chnreh, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  advantagea  of  its  institutions,  what  moat  have 
been  his  feelings?  What  the  feelings  of  those  other  veoerable  men,  who 
•t  one  fell  swoop,  were  excluded  from  thar  religious  ri^its  and  privi- 
leges? 

There  is  one  farther  view  of  this  matter  which  I  may  here  take.  -Sap- 
pose  the  alliance  formed  by  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  so  objectionable, 
why  did  not  the  Assembly,  when  that  plan  was  abrogated,  adopt  the 
measure  of  dissolution,  which  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  evil  to 
have  passed  off  rradually,  and  would  have  been  perfectly  'easy.  We 
have  proved  conclusively,  that  in  every  Presbytery  within  the  bounds  of 
the  four  exscinded  Synods,  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  churches  and 
ministers  purely  Presbyterian,  to  form  a  coostitutioDal  judicatory.  For 
this  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Squier. 

Mr.  Hubbell.     We  ofiered  to  bring  testimony  ts  diqirove  that  &ct,  ' 
but  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  counsel  offered  to  prove  only  that  Congregitionalists 
and  Presbyterians  were  mixed  up  in  those  Synods,  and  we  don't  di^Mite 
that,  but  only  thst  Coogregationalists  predominated.  If  some  irregulari- 
ties had  occurred,  if  some  improper  persons  hid  been  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  higher  judicatories — why  such  irregularities  are  incident  to  every 
human  tribunal.  There  is  not  an  institution  in  our  country — and  there  is 
no  other  country  so  filled  with  corporations — in  which  irr^ularities  do 
not  c^n  occur.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  an  institution  to  amend  itseli^  to 
cure  or  heal  the  disorder;  not  to  eut  off  that  portion  of  its  member* 
which  are  thou^t  to  offend,  without  trial,  without  any  hearing. 

I  think  then  that  the  court  will  say  with  no  hesitation,  that  the  ex- 
scinding resolutions  were  void,  and  in  no  way  to  be  regarded.  One  idea 
fkrther,  in  regard  to  the  position,  that  the  Assembly  has  a  right  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  It  may  judge  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  but  all  these  subordinate  institutions  must  judge  rightly,  or  they 
form  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  the  civil  courts  will  decide  their  acts  to 
be  void.  There  are  certain  higher  institutions  which  are  in  all  such  esses 
the  last  resort  Such  are  both  bouses  of  Parliament,  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate,  and  the  different  state  legislatures.  But  on  what 
principle  does  their  power  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  memben  rest? 
They  exercise  aaovereign  authority;  that  is,  they  partake  of  a  sovereign 
nature,  and  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  reach  them  at  all.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  inferior  institutions,  which  are  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
law.  If  they  cutoff  any  portion  of  their  members  who  are  justly  entitled  to 
seats,  and  strip  them  of  their  privileges,  the  court  will  tell  them  that  their 
proceedings  are  void  and  illegal ;  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
prive members  of  their  just  rights.  I  hope  there  is  no  court  in  this  coun- 
try, which  would  hesitate  to  say,  when  men  have  been  cut  off  as  these 
have,  when  they  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  powers  and  privileges  as 
members  of  such  an  institntion,  that  the  act  was  absolutely  null  and  void. 

May  it  please  your  Honour,  I  sm  labouring  under  considerable  iodispo- 
8iUon,Bnd  must  beg  for  a  short  recess. 
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Ju^t  Sogers.  We  will  adjourn  until  MotidAy,  if  you  would  pre- 
fer it 

Mr.  fVood.  I  had  rather  go  on  s  little  farther,  after  a  short  iutermis- 
aioD. 

(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.) 

Mr.  In^ersoli,  If  I  understood  the  learned  couQBel  correctly,  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  an  important  fact  I  understood  him  to  say, 
that  the  fourth  of  the  resohitiona  in  regard  to  the  four  Synods,  requires 
that  the  individual  ministers  and  churches,  wishing  to  be  restored,  must 
make  application  to  the  General  Assembly.  If  this  was  his  meaning  the 
&cls  do  not  bear  it  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  misunderstanding  on  this 
point.  [Here  he  read  the  fourth  resolution. —  Vid.  ante.  p.  46.)  I  will 
read  in  connexion  wiih  this  the  other  resolution  before  alluded  to,  to  ba 
found  in  the  Minutes  of  1837.  page  489,  "  That  the  constitutional  right 
of  every  Presbytery  to  examine  all  seeking  connexion  nilh  them,  was 
settled  by  the  Assembly  of  1835,  (see  Minutes  of  1S33,  p.  27.)  And  this 
Assembly  now  render  it  imperative  on  Presbyteries  to  examine  all  who 
make  application  for  admission  into  their  bodies,  at  least  on  experimental 
religion,  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  church  government."— /^ti£ 
ante.  p.  404. 

Now  the  effect  of  theae  various  measures,  was  to  require  any  indi- 
vidual  who  had  been  turned  out,  and  was  strictly  Presbyterian,  to  go  be- 
yond the  infected  district,  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  make  appli- 
cation to  be  re-admitted.  And  "any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being 
strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connexion  with 
either  of  said  Synods,  as  mny  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed 
to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon."  Taking  the 
whole  in  connexion,  and  examining  all  its  parts,  it  is  manifest  that  thif 
plan,  if  carried  out,  would  have  prevented  any  member  of  any  of  the  four 
Synods  from  participating  in  the  orf^anization  of  the  Assembly,  unless  he 
had  been  admitted  in  the  mode  appointed,  having  first  travelled  out  of 
his  own  region,  and  applied  for  admission  to  some  inferior  judicatory, 
having  been  examined  on  experimental  reli|;ion,  and  having  then  been 
restored  on  application  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  the  wliole  pro- 
cess. In  order  to  get  back  at  all,  he  must  be  purely  Presbyterian;  then  if 
he  resided  in  Bufiklo,  he  must  travel  some  hundred  miles  to  the  nearest 
Presbytery,  and  seek  admission;  and  then  his  case  would  be  referred  to 
the  General  Aasembly  of  183S.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  Presbytery 
to  which  he  spplied  must  examine  him  on  experimental  religion.  How 
do  these  provisions  tally  with  that  found  in  the  Form  of  Government 
Chap.  X.  Sect  2. — "  A  Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers,  and  one 
ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain  district"  The 
members  of  the  four  Synods  were  told  that  no  judicatories  could  exist 
within  the  infected  region,  that  they  must  leave  the  ground  where  thes^ 
bodies  had  taken  root  and  flourished;  that  it  was  not  Presbyteriao 
ground;  and  that  they  must  travel  beyond  it  before  any  one  of  them 
could  come  up  to  the  Assembly  of  1838.  And  then,  that  they  must  not 
come  with  their  commissions  in  their  packets,  to  be  referred,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  and  if  necessary,  through 
53 
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them  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  but  the  Assembly  havioK  been  or' 
ganized  without  them,  that  they  should  go  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
show  that  they  had  completed  all  that  the  resolutiona  require;  that  they 
had  travelled  out  of  the  infected  region,  been  examined,  though  some  of 
them  among  the  oldest  men  in  the  Church,  on  experimental  religion,  and 
found  purely,  and  strictly  Presbyterian,  and  now  laid  their  caaea  before 
the  General  Assembly,  begging  that  it  would  condescend  to  talce  order 
thereon.  And  even  then  they  might  not  be  instantly  admitted:  the 
matter  might  be  deferred  for  further  consideration. 

I  was  remarking,  gentlemen,  upon  the  distinction  between  such  infe- 
rior  and  subordinate  institutions,  as  the  Assembly,  which  are  all  under 
the  cognizance  and  control'of  ihe  courts  of  law,  and  those  higher  bodies 
of  a  sovereign  character,  like  the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  those 
like  our  own  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and  our  various  state 
legislalurea,  which  partake  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  latter 
do  not  allow  any  court  to  interfere  with  their  judgment  on  the  rights  of 
membership.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  former,  the  subordinate 
institutions.  }i  in  any  one  of  them  a  dispute  arise  as  to  the  formality  of 
a  commission,  first,  ex  necessitate  rei,  it  must  pass  on  the  case,  must  de- 
termine the  question.  But  whenever  it  undertakes  to  cut  off  a  part  of 
its  constituency,  to  strip  them  of  their  rights,  the  act  is  void  in  law;  and 
if  the  admitted  members  of  the  body,  choose  to  consider  this  as  a  dis- 
puted question,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  participation  of  the  re- 
presentatives from  the  part  exscinded  in  the  organization  of  the  body, 
or  in  its  deliberations  afterwards,  they  do  an  unlawful  act,  they  form 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  excluded  to  resist 
the  attempt,  and  to  organize  the  Assembly  lawfully.  I  think  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  sound  law.  In  the  heat  of  party  excite- 
ment, to  which  all  institutions  are  liable,  much  injustice  is  often  donc^ 
I  might  refer  to  the  case  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  where  for  a 
long  period  back,  the  excitement  resulting  from  contested  elections  hav- 
ing been  found  injurious  and  productive  of  great  wrong,  these  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee  fordecision.  It  is  thought  that  a  claim  of  mem- 
bership should  not  be  considered  a  mere  party  question.  There  is  a 
striking  instance  of  a  sovereign  body,  which  has  a  perfect  right  to  judge 
in  all  such  matters,  and  which  no  court  of  justice  can  reach,  perfectly 
aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  labouring  to  remove  it.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, high  and  sovereign  as  it  is,  and  possessed  of  every  kind  of  talent, 
considers  a  regulation  of  this  sort  necessary  for  its  own  (rovernment.  In 
our  subordinate  inslilulions  where  the  same  amount  of  talent  does  not 
exist,  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  qualifications  of  members  is  strictly 
controlled:  the  courts  of  law  exercise  a  superintending  authority  over 
their  decisions;  and  that  they  should,  is  the  dictate  of  sound  wisdom. 

At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  argument  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that 
any  assembly  of  one  of  these  inferior  bodies,  constituted  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  full  opportunity  is  not  friven  to  every  member  to  come  in  and  ex- 
ercise his  rights,  is  an  unlawful  assembly.  And  every  one  entitled  to  ft 
Beat  must  have  the  opportunity  not  only  of  attending  but  alao  of  acting 
I  mean  to  show,  first,  that  this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  then  that 
the  Presbyterian  book  bears  out  the  civil  law.  I  refer  to  «3/)j-.  ^ 
^me»,  876—9, 
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"  Although  when  a  day  is  periodically  appointed  for  one  particalar 
business,  no  notice  is  necessary  when  that  alone  is  to  be  transacted,  or  the 
mere  ordinary  affairs  of  the  corporlion;  yet  when  the  intention  is  to  do 
other  acts  of  importance,  a  notice  is  required.  The  election  or  amotion 
of  BD  officer,  t  by-law,  or,  any  act  of  similar  importance,  on  any  day  not 
expressly  set  apart  for  that  particular  transaction,  is  illegal  and  void. 
When  a  particular  notice  ia  required,  it  must  he  given  to  every  member 
who  has  a  right  to  rote,  whether  the  act  is  to  bs  done  by  a  body  consist- 
ing of  all  the  definite  classes,  or  of  one  of  them  only."  And  this  law  is 
not  confined,  in  its  application  to  municipal  corporations.  It  is  all  the 
stronger  in  the  case  of  private  institutions,  by  so  much  as  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  less  knowledge  of  the  regular  manner  of  transacting 
business.,  "  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  in  a  case  in  which  it 
was  insisted  that  a  meeting  of  the  Middletown  Manufacturing  Company 
was  illegal,  Dagett,  J.,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  observed — <It 
is  very  clear  that  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  constituted  as  this  was, 
could  do  no  acts  binding  on  the  company.  Though  a  meeting  regularly 
warned,  would  be  competent  to  do  any  act  within  their  chartered  powers, 
by  a  bare  majority;  yet  if  not  thus  warned  the  act  must  be  void.  If  no 
particular  mode  of  notifying  the  stockholders  be  provided,  either  in  the 
charter  or  in  any  by-law,  yet  personal  notice  must  be  given;  and  this  in 
such  a  case  would  be  indispensable,'  *  *  *  to  support  the  validity  of 
corporate  acts,  each  member  must  be  actually  summoned. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  that  the  notice  should  be  in  writing;  and  it  seema 
that  if  the  members  are  fully  informed  by  a  parol,  or  any  other  warning, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting,  it  is  enough.  »  «  • 

"  In  general,  the  notice  should  state  tne  time  at  which  the  members  ere 
to  assemble,  and  also  the  place,  if  different  from  the  place  where  meetings 
are  usually  held.  It  is  not  generally  deemed  necessary,  however,  to  state 
what  business  is  to  be  transacted,  when  it  relates  only  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  corporation.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an  election,  or  amotion, 
or  the  passage  of  a  by-law,  or  a  disposition  of  property,  some  intimation 
should  be  given;  for  such  members  as  may  not  think  their  attendance 
necesssry  for  the  usual  routine  of  business,  will,  perhaps,  feel  It  their  duty 
to  attend  upon  such  occasions,  in  order  to  preserve  the  interest  and  good 
order  of  the  body  corporate,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  insti- 
tutioa.  ••••••• 

'*  If  the  members  be  duly  assembled,  Ibey  may  unanimously  agree  to 
waive  the  necessity  of  notice,  and  proceed  to  business;  but  if  any  one 
person  having  a  right  to  vote  is  absent,  or  refuses  his  consent,  all  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  are  illegal.  But  if  the  charter  requires  a  special 
sotice,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  even  by  unanimous  consent.  When 
some  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  are  assembled  upon  due  notice, 
and  all  the  others  who  have  a  right  to  notice,  aitend  without  it,  and  agree 
to  enter  upon  the  proceedings,  it  is  a  legal  waiver  of  the  notice,  and  the 
act  of  the  assembly  cannot  be  impeached  for  the  omission  of  It." 

In  the  notes  it  is  said,  that  the  ringing  of  a  bell  has  been  determined 
not  to  be  reasonable  notice,  even  after  long  usage,  if  the  district  in  which 
the  members  live  is  so  large,  that  some  of  them  are  beyond  hearing  of 
Ihe  bell.     These  passages  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  the  doctrine,  that  in 
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order  to  constitule  *  lawful  aMembt^,  every  member  who  has  a  right  to 
act,  must  also  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  that  right  Every  attempt 
to  shut  out  any  lawfully  entitled  member,  is  an  attempt  to  create  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  notice,  in  order  to  hold  a  staled 
meeting,  for  it  is  prcNmed  that  all  know  of  that,  and  have  the  means  of 
attending.  Therefore,  if  at  auch  a  meeting,  a  sufficient  number  to  form 
«  quorum  is  present,  they  are  enough  to  transact  ordinary  business.  But, 
we  find  that  all  these  institutions  are  subject  to  the  same  law,  from  muni- 
cipal corporations  to  private  manufacturing  companies:  as  to  the  latter, 
Judge  Dagett's  opinion  is  express.  Each  member  must,  have  nolic^of 
the  time  of  meeting;  and  where  any  business  of  importance  is  to  be  Iran^ 
acted,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties,  notice  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness to  be  done  muat  also  be  given.  The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  ia 
6  Viner'a  Jibridgmmt,  269,  Sect.  11.  And  the  same  doctrine  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  or  a  doctrine  thai  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The 
passage  to  which  I  refer,  has  been  already  read  on  the  other  side.  It  ia 
found  in  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1S26; 

"After  the  delivery  of  the  commissions,  the  Assembly  shall  have  a 
recess,  until  such  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  as  will  afford  sufficient  time  to 
the  committee  to  examine  the  commiBsiona. 

"The  committee  of  commissions  shall,  in  the  afternoon,  report  the 
names  of  all  whose  commisaions  appear  to  be  regular  and  constitutional; 
and  the  persons  whose  namea  shall  be  thus  reported,  ^all  immediately 
take  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  business." — Vid.  ante,  p.  156. 

In  this,  you  see  the  Assembly  acting  out  the  very  prineiple  for  which 
I  am  contending.  If  commissions  are  informal  and  irregular,  the  body 
must  be  organized  without  them,  and  they  must  be  passed  upon  at  a  sub- 
sequent period ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks  to  carry  out  the  aame  prin- 
ciple in  each  case.  Each  member  has  a  right  to  require  that  his  com- 
mission shall  be  reported  on  by  the  clerks. 

Now,  if  the  exscinding  resolutions  were  as  utterly  void  as  I  think  I 
have  shown  them  to  be,  they  should  have  been  utterly  disregarded.  They 
were  precisely  similar  to  an  act  of  the  Common  Councils  of  Philadel- 
phia, cutting  aff  four  of  the  city  wards,  without  notice,  or  accusation.  No 
court  would  hesitate  to  say,  that  an  excision  of  the  latter  kind  was  void, 
and  that  the  exscinded  wards  had  a  right  of  representation  in  the  subse- 
quent Council.  And  so  it  is  here.  It  has  been  proved,  that  every  one 
of  those  who  came  to  the  Assembly  of  1838,  from  the  four  exscinded 
Synods,  had  a  regular  and  strictly  formal  commission.  Their  due  elec- 
tion being  then  beyond  dispute,  what  was  there  to  keep  them  out?  No- 
thing but  a  void  act.  An  unlawful  deed  performed  in  IS37 — I  cannot 
say  a  deed  without  a  name,  for  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  excision.  An 
act  which  this  court  will  tell  you  was  entirely  void.  If  I  am  right  in 
this,  then  fairly  caiTying  out  the  plain  principle  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  you  cannot  constitute  a  lawful  assembly  without  giving  every  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  come  in,  to  its  necessary  resalt,  it  is  evident  that 
the  General  Assembly  could  not  be  rightfully  organized,  without  giving 
every  regularly  elected  commissioner  an  opportunity  to  take  his  seat  at 
once.  And  any  Assembly  which  it  was  attempted  to  organize  in  1S38, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  commissionen  from  the  four  Synods,  exscinded 
in  1837  by  a  void  act,  the  law  cannot  for  a  moment  nnelion.     They  all 
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Btood  on  •  plBtform  as  brotd  aad  strong  as  that  which  supported  Dr.  Green. 
]t  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  disputed,  that  none  of  the  commissions  rejected  in 
1836,  were  irregular  or  informal ;  that  there  was  no  case  of  contested  elec- 
tion; in  short,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  either  the  fact  or  manner 
of  the  election  of  a  single  commissioner  from  within  the  bounds  of  the 
four  Synoda.  According,  then,  to  the  doctrine  of  their  own  book,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Commissions  to  put  their  names  upon  the 
roll,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  participate,  as  members,  in  the  oi^oi- 
zalioD. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  the  subject,  having  satisfied  yon, 
as  I  think,  that  the  act  of  excision  was  void,  and  the  cammissians  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  four  Synods,  valid. 
Each  of  these  commissioners,  then,  had  a  right  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly  of  1898.  And  any  organization  of  that  body,  in  violation  of 
their  rights,  was  an  unlawful  oi^anization,  and  not  the  true  Assembly. 
Now  there  was  a  (concerted  plan  commencing  in  18S7,  and  followed  up 
by  the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  that  year,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Old- 
school,  to  carry  out  the  acta  of  excision,  by  preventing  any  organization 
in  1838,  which  should  embrace  the  commissioners  from  the  exscinded 
Synods.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  determined  purpose,  commencing 
in  1S37,  and  carried  out  in  1838,  to  form  an  unlawful  Assembly.  This 
effort  of  the  Old-school  was  a  most  extraordinary  one.  In  fact  they 
passed  several  very  extraordinary  acts:  they  would  probably  have  done 
better,  had  they  too  consulted  counsel  learned  in  Uie  law.  But  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  such  counsel  would  have  told  them  that  each 
General  Assembly  was  independent  of  every  other.  The  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  the  opening  counsel  on  the  other  side,  in  regard  to  the  eff^ 
of  such  a  void  act,  upon  the  body  by  which  it  is  passed,  is  not  true  in  all . 
the  extent  to  which  he  carried  it  The  act  of  excision  did  not  destroy 
and  dismember  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  make  all  its  subsequent  acts 
void.  It  still  continued  to  be  the  Assembly  de  faeto,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other,  its  acta  were  all  liable  to  be  set  aside.  But  each  body  is 
independent  of  the  rest,  and  therefore  the  acts  of  one  could  not  affect 
any  other.  The  institution  itself  is  permanent  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Each  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Representatives  is  independent  of 
every  other,  and  an  attempt  by  one  house  to  destroy  or  vitiate  the  subse- 
quent one  would  be  idle  and  void.  The  institutions  must  exist  as  long 
as  their  respective  countries. 

It  is  very  evident  that  in  all  their  subsequent  measures  the  Old-school 
were  endeavouring  to  act  out  the  exscinding  resolutions.  After  passing 
them,  the  first  thing  done  was  to  pass  an  act,  providing,  as  they  aay,  the 
means,  by  which  alone  those  who  had  been  excluded  could  get  back  again 
into  the  Church.  They  were,  as  ^ted,  to  travel  out  of  the  infected  region 
to  neighbouring  Presbyteries,  to  submit  to  examination,  and  then  to 
apply  to  the  Assembly.  This  was  the  only  mode  of  restoration.  The 
Old-scbool  seem  to  have  had  a  squinting  of  the  fact  tliat  their  measures 
were  not  good  in  law;  hut  seem  likewise  to  have  thought,  that  as  they 
bad  not  consulted  counsel,  they  were  above  ail  law — entirely  independent 
of  it  Supposing,  at  any  rate,  after  provision  had  been  made  for  restoi^ 
ing  such  as  chose  to  come  back,  that  they  might  proceed  with  impunity, 
being  exempt  from  all  liability,  they  determined  to  infuse  the  coose- 
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qnences  of  the  sets  of  1837  into  the  AsMmbly  of  1838.  Shortly  mfter 
the  exBcinding  resolutions  were  adopted,  it  seems  to  have  suggested  itseli^ 
that  the  trustees  might  be  Ihe  sticking  p>oint,  and  therefore  an  set  of  in- 
demnity was  passed.  l^Vid.  ante,  p.  47}  It  was  hoped  that  they 
would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  excision,  but  the  Assembly 
anticipating  that  those  who  had  been  cut  off  would  not  remain  quiet, 
promised  to  indemnify  the  trustees.  They  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  house,  their  clerks  and  Moderator  would  hare 
sotnelhing  to  do  in  the  organization  of  Ihe  next  Assembly.  The  learned 
counsel  has  been  pleased  to  regard  these  officers  as  a  sort  of  germ  of  the 
new  body.  A  very  singular  doctrine;  for  if  a  germ  be  destroyed  there 
can  be  no  growth;  but  the  loss  of  the  officers  of  the  Assembly  may  be 
supplied.  In  the  organization  of  any  Assembly,  the  Moderator  and 
clerks  are  mere  officers  of  the  body  and  nothing  else.  The  only  object 
of  continuing  them  in  office  is,  the  saving  of  trouble  in  choosing  others; 
but  they  have  no  greater  powers  than  if  they  had  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  house.  In  ord^r  to  infuse  the  acts  of  1837 
into  the  Assembly  of  183S,  to  carry  out  the  exscinding  resolutions,  it  is 
proposed  to  require  a  pledge  from  the  clerks,  who  consequently  say  that 
a  pledge  is  unnecessary,  that  they  already  feel  bound  to  act  in  accordance 
with  those  resolutions.  "  Oh,  but  they  gave  no  pledge,"  says  the  learned 
counsel.  What  was  this  hut  a  pledge?  If  it  was  not  one,  it  was  so  near 
like  it,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  two.  To  be  sure  they  did  not  use  the  word  pledge,  but  what  was 
the  object  of  their  explanations  at  that  critical  time?  Why  did  they  give 
tsBurances  to  the  Assembly  of  1S37,  that  they  would  act  out  its  void 
resolutions?  Their  object  manifestly  was  to  make  a  formal  pledge  unne- 
cessary, by  engagements  equivalent  thereto,  though  couched  in  different 
terms.  And  in  consequence  of  the  assurance  thus  given,  a  pledge  was 
not  exacted.  We  fmd,  then,  the  old  Assembly  of  1837,  though  admitted 
to  be  independent  of  every  other  Assembly,  precedent  and  subsequent, 
attempting  to  carry  out  its  illegal  measures  by  pledging  the  clerks.  It  is 
a  little  singular  that  neither  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution,  calling  for  a  pledge, 
nor  the  statement  of  the  clerks,  nor  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
former,  appear  at  all  upon  the  Minutes.  Why  not?  I  can  see  no  other 
reason  for  the  omission,  than  that  Dr.  McDowell  didn't  like  to  let  these 
things  appear,  because  he  saw  thst  he  had  done  wrong.  In  1638,  he  said 
to  the  rejected  commissioners,  "  I  can't  receive  your  commissions,  but  I 
doo't  think  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  right.  My  own  private  views 
are  so  and  so."  On  account  of  his  declaration  in  1837 — call  it  a  pledge, 
or  what  you  will — he  felt  bound  to  refuse  the  commissions,  though  he 
believed  that  the  exscinded  acts  were  void,  and  ought  to  be  disregarded. 
We  can  imagine  some  excuse  for  his  neglecting  to  put  these  proceedinga 
upon  the  Minutes.  The  recording  angel  is  represented  as  sometimes 
dropping  a  tear  to  blot  out  a  memorial  of  human  weakness.  I  doubt  not 
that  Dr.  McDowell  was  willing  to  drop  a  similar  tear. 

I  hare  now  done  with  the  Assembly  of  1837.  I  have  shown  that 
(he  acts  of  excision  passed  were  void;  but  that  nevertheless  after  passing 
them,  the  Old-school,  labouring  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement 
attempted,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  by  an  offer  of  indemnity  to 
the  trustees,  and  by  pledging  the  clerks,  to  infuse  these  acts  into  the 
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orguiizitJon  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  Nowthen  we  come  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  1S38,  and  there  we  find  the  same  parties  acting  out  these  very 
measures.  First,  the  Old-school  com  miss ioners,  secondly,  the  clerks^  and 
thirdly,  the  Moderator.  In  the  first  place  the  Old-school  comniission- 
erft— this  prior  to  Ihe  organization  of  the  Assembly. 

In  a  preliminary  convention  of  the  members  to  the  Aaaemhly  of 
183S — for  all  were  invited  to  attend — the  following  proposal  was  sent  to 
the  Old-school  commissioners,  convened  in  another  place. 

Here  Mr.  Wood  read  the  proposal,  with  the  reply  of  the  Old-school. 
f^td,  ante,  p.  191. 

Now  there  you  have  full  and  complete  evidence,  that  the  Old-school 
were,  in  1838,  acting  out  the  resolutions,  and  were  determined  to  orga- 
nize the  Assembly  upon  the  principles,  of  1837.  They  say  distinctly, 
"We  will  stand  by  the  measures  of  1837:  we  cannot  acknowledge  any 
connexion  with  the  commissioners  from  the  four  Synods."  Or,  in  other 
words,  "  We  mean  to  organize  the  Assembly  of  1838,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  representatives  from  all  the  Presbyteries  within  the  ex- 
scinded district,  with  this  exception;  that  those  that  have  travelled  out  of 
that  district,  been  examined,  and  ndmitted,  may  come  before  the  Assem- 
bly and  present  their  cases;  and  ihen  if  that  body  chooses  it  may  restore 
them.  You  see  here  a  determined  plan,  clearly  expressed  in  tbeir  own 
published  resolutions,  to  organize  the  Assembly  of  1S38,  to  the  exclusioa 
of  certain  commissioners.  It  is  plain  that  they  meant  to  exclude  every 
commissioner  coming  from  the  infected  region,  unless  such  as  were  sent 
by  Presbyteries  which  bad  complied  with  the  specified  terms  of  restora- 
tion. They  were  not  to  apply  as  members,  but  were  to  come  begging 
for  relief,  which  was  to  be  extended  to  them,  after  examination,  if  they 
should  prove  purely  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order.  Now  we  are 
certainly  warranted,  after  a  protocol  of  this  kind,  to  say,  that  the  design 
of  those  members  of  the  Old-school,  who  had  clustered  around  the  Mode- 
rator at  such  an  early  hour,  and  of  the  clerks,  who  had  locked  the  door,  a 
thing  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Preston)  who  told  Ihe  story  so  luf;itbriously,  had  never  been 
done  before — that  Iheir  design  was  to  organize  the  new  body  on  the  plan 
of  exclusion,  and  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  previous  year.  We 
are  warranted  in  saying,  that  those  who  clustered  around  the  Moderator, 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  office,  were  determined  to  proceed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  1S37,  to  organize  an  unlawful  Assembly. 

Now  we  come  to  the  conduct  of  the  clerks,  and  we  find  them,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  attempting  to  act  out  Ihe  exscinding  resolutions. 
Their  powers  and  duties  are  fully  enjoined  in  the  rule  which  has  already 
been  read.  "The  Committee  of  Commissions  shall,  in  the  afternoon, 
report  the  names  of  all  whose  commissions  shall  appear  to  be  regular  and 
constitutional,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  thus  reported,  shall 
immediately  take  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  business."  •Sate,  p.  156. 
And  it  is  also  Ihe  duly  of  the  clerks  lo  report  the  informal  or  doubtful 
commissions,  and  lay  them  before  the  Assembly,  lo  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Elections.  But  what  did  the  clerks  do?  They  acted 
upon  Ihe  same  principles  as  the  Old-achool  conimissioners.  The  com- 
missions from  the  exscinded  Presbyteries  were  laid  before  them.  Were 
they  exBrniaed?    Not  one  of  them.    The  answer  to  the  eommisstoners 
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WM,  "We  can't  receive  them:  we  don't  know  70U;  yon  cm't  come  id.** 
If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  acts  of  1837  were  void  in  law,  the  clerks 
ought  to  have  diaregarded  them  entirely.  Suppose  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  void,  it  don't  justify  the  sheriff  who  serves  an  execution 
issued  upon  it  Are  we  told  tJiat  these  exscinding  acts,  completely  dis- 
franchising two  hundred  thousand  soula,  and  stripping  them  of  all  their 
rights,  were  to  be  carried  out  by  mere  clerks,  or  by  a  Moderator;  «nd 
that  the  Assembly  organized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  representatives  of 
this  great  body  of  people,  was  a.  valid  and  lawful  body? 

Now  for  the  Moderator.  We  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Old- 
achool,  entirely  ready  to  act  out  the  whole  of  the  measures  of  1837.  In 
the  first  place,  let. us  look  at  Dr.  Patton's  resolution.  What  was  his  object? 
To  get  the  names  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  rejected,  on  the  roll. 
He  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator.  He  appealed  from  the  deci- 
sion, but  the  appeal  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  house:  it  also  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  order.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  Moderator  said,  sim- 
ly,  "You  are  out  of  order;"  or,  "You  are  out  of  order  at  this  lima" 
will  show  clearly  what  he  was  doing — that  he  was  acting  out  the  exscind- 
ing resolutions;  and  was  determined  to  exclude  all  the  commissioners 
from  the  four  Synods,  excepting  tiiose  admitted  in  the  mode  pointed  out 
in  1837;  those  who  should  come  in  and  submit  to  an  examination.  The 
roll  which  had  been  made  up  by  the  clerks,  was  then  called  for  and  re- 
ported, when  Dr.  Mason  rose:  his  abject  also  being  to  get  upon  the  roll, 
the  names  of  about  sixty  commissioners,  who  had  been  rejected.  He 
wished  to  lay  their  commissions  before  the  house — sixty  commissions,  all 
formal  and  regular:  that  they  were  not  ao,  has  not  been  pretended.  It 
was  perfectly  plain,  that  there  had  been  a  gross  violation  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  clerks,  under  the  rales  of  the  house;  yet  the  Moderator,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  assumed  power;  in  violation  of  the  roles  of  law;  in 
violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Church,  which  I  before  read  from  the  Digest;— 
that  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised  without  notice  and  a  hearing;  in  viola- 
tion of  the  niles  of  1826;  though  the  commissions  presented  were  all 
formal  and  regular;  says  to  Dr.  Mason,  **  We  can't  receive  them:  they 
are  out  of  order" — "  out  of  order  at  this  lime,"  if  you  please.  Well, 
next  Mr.  Squier  presents  his  case.  He  comes  with  his  commission  in 
his  hand;  says  that  he  had  gone  before  the  clerks  and  presented  it;  that 
it  is  a  valid  commission,  but  has  been  rejected  by  them;  and  he  demands 
his  seat.  It  seems,  that  pretty  much  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Moore,  who 
hasn't  yet  presented  his  commission  at  all,  goes  up  to  the  clerks  to  pre- 
sent it  Why  was  not  Mr.  Squier  admitted  ?  Because,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  the  Moderator  was  acting  out  the  resolutions  of  1837.  We  have 
shown  that  the  Old-school  party  were  doing  this;  than,  that  the  clerks 
were  doing  it;  and  now  it  appears  that  the  Moderator  was  engaged  in  the 
same  plan.  What  did  Dr.  Elliott  reply  to  Mr.  Squier's  application?  He 
asked  where  he  was  from.  From  such  a  Presbytery,  was  the  answer. 
Where  is  that  Presbytery?  It  ia  within  tho  bounds  of  such  a  Synod, 
"  We  don't  know  you  "  Why  not?  The  Synod  from  which  he  came, 
had  been  cut  off;  and  he  was  not  to  get  back,  unless  by  going  out  of  the 
infected  district,  submitting  to  an  examination  on  experimental  religion, 
and  then  presenling  his  case  to  the  Assembly,  that  they  might  take  order 
upon  it    Now,  let  us  suppose  a  case.    Suppose  that  the  clerks  had  choaea 
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to  leave  off  of  the  roll,  the  names  of  fifty  Old-school  commisBioners,  and 
had  not  reported  their  commissions  as  informal,  but  left  them  out  all  to- 
gether. Do  you  believe  that  any  Old-schooJ  Moderator  would  have  said 
to  these,  when  they  demanded  their  seats,  or  desired  to  lay  their  commis- 
sions before  the  house,  "  We  don't  know  you?"  An  Old-school  Mode- 
rator wan  presiding  at  that  time;  and  he  had  himself  called  for  commis- 
sions, which  had  not  been  presented  to  the  clerks  and  enrolled.  This  we 
hare  shown  by  his  own  testimony. 

Mr,  Hubbell.    That  was  not  his  testimony.    It  was  Mr.  Flumer's. 

ilir.  Wood.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  that  he  called  for  commissions  which  had 
not  been  presented  and  enrollKl.  Bnt,  suppose  he  called  only  for  those 
which  bad  not  been  presented,  and  fifty  Old-school  commissions  perfectly 
regular  and  formal,  but  which  had  been  presented  already,  had  been 
offered,  do  you  believe  he  would  have  rejected  them  ?  Not  a  man  of  the 
whole  number.  He  would  have  received  them,  because  he  wished  to 
receive  them.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerks  to  report  all  the  commis- 
sions, both  formal  and  informal,  and  if  they  had  violated  that  duty,  it  was 
not  enough  to  say,  that  the  Assembly  could  remedy  the  evil,  and  heal  the 
breach  that  had  been  made.  On  this  doctrine,  the  clerks  could  shut  out 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  aommissionere — two  or  three  hundred — all  but 
fourteen,  enough  to  form  a  quorum.  They  might  cut,  and  carve,  and 
mould  the  Assembly  just  as  they  pleased.  Here,  then,  was  a  gross  vio- 
lation  of  duty — the  rejection  of  these  men,  in  furtherance  of  a  void  and 
anconstitotional  measure.  Here  was  a  Moderator,  a  mere  miniirterial  offi- 
cer of  the  house,  not  chosen  by  the  body  itself,  decreeing,  in  the  plenitude 
of  usurped  power,  that  that  was  not  the  proper  time  for  these  commis- 
sions to  be  received.  And  when  would  the  proper  time  have  come? 
This  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  organization's  being  completed.  Was  the 
rigfSt  time  after  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections?  All  the 
books  show  that  they  are  appointed  to  pass  judgment  on  informal  com- 
missions. "  The  committee  of  commissions  shall,  in  the  afternoon,  report 
the  names  of  all  whose  commissions  shall  appear  to  he  regular  and  con- 
stitutional; and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  thus  reported,  shall 
immediately -take  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  business. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  Asaembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  be 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Ekctiona,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
examine  all  informal  and  unconstitutional  commissions,  and  report  on  the 
Bame  as  soon  as  practicable." — yid,  ante, p.  156. 

Now  you  observe  that  this  Committee  qf  Elections  is  to  be  appointed 
after  the  house  is  organized.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  the  committee? 
The  commissions  which  the  clerks  have  decided  to  be  informal  or  ir- 
regular, are  to  go  to  the  Committee  of  Elections:  those  are  the  only  ones 
which  the  clerks  are  to  exclude  from  the  roll.  Yet  it  is  contended  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  had  power  to  shnt  out  from  the  ABsembly  some 
whose  commissions  were  entirely  regular,  and  that  the  Moderator  had  a 
right  to  carry  out  their  act,  and  prevent  the  Assembly  from  passing  on 
the  subject.  Yon  perceive  that  when  the  Moderator  had  refused  to  en- 
tertain Dr.  Mason's  motion,  he  appealed,  and  his  appeal  tvas  seconded; 
but  that  Dr.  Elliott  refused  to  allow  even  the  appeal  to  be  put  to  the 
house.  If  our  opponents  attempt  to  belter  themselves  under  the  idea 
that  these  eommissiona  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
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Elections,  I  say  that  Uiat  coramittee  was  to  be  appointed  so  as  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  Old-school,  to  execute  their  determined  plan;  But  tbey 
didn't  mean  that  they  should  go  berore  the  committee:  only  those  re- 
ported by  the  clerks  as  irregular  go  to  them.  What  was  Dr.  Mason's 
object?  It  was  to  bring  the  matter  before  ihe  house.  If  it  was  designed 
to  admit  these  commissioners,  so  thatalawful  Assembly  might  ho  formed, 
that  was  the  last  point  of  time  at  which  it  could  be  done.  If  it  was  really 
the  object  of  the  Moderator  to  get  them  in,  that  was  the  only  chance  of 
sccomplishing  his  plan.  But  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  them,  and  not  only  refuses  to  put  a  motion,  but  farther,  when 
»D  appeal  is  taken,  refuses  to  put  the  appeal.  He  would  not  sufier  the 
rejected  commissions  even  to  be  laid  on  the  clerks'  table,  to  be  considered 
aa  before  the  house  at  all. 

But  some  difficulty  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  precise  words  of 
the  Moderator.  In  order  to  show  his  meaning,  which  is  my  only  object, 
and  that  he  was  plainly  acting  out  the  void  resolutions  of  1837, 1  refer  to 
the  Old-school  Minutes  of  IS3S.  I  read  their  own  minute  of  the  transac- 
tion, verified  by  Dr.  Klliott  himself,  who  says  that  although  it  does  not 
narrate  all  that  happened,  it  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  When  Dr.  Mason 
offered  the  commissions, "  The  Moderator  inquired  if  they  were  from 
Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Assembly,  at  the  close  of  the  aessiona  of  last 
year."  Why  did  he  make  this  inquiry  if  his  object  was  to  know  merely 
whether  they  had  been  presented  to  the  clerks  or  not?  If  his  object  was 
to  exclude  a  certain  class  of  commissions,  it  was  very  proper  to  ask  Dr. 
Mason,  whether  they  were  from  Presbyteries  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  the  last  year.  "  Dr.  Mason  re- 
plied that  they  were  from  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Synods  of  Ulica, 
Geneva,  Genesee,  ami  the  Western  Reserve.  The  Moderator  then  stated 
that  the  motion  was  out  of  order  at  this  time.  Dr.  Mason  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Moderator;  which  appeal,  also,  the  Moderator  declar- 
ed to  be  out  of  order,  and" — did  what?  Does  he  mean  to  refer  them  to 
the  Commiltee  of  Elections? — "  and  repeated  the  call  for  commissiona 
from  Presbyteries  in  connexion  with  the  Assembly."  Fid.  anie,p.  380. 
He  did  not  consider  the  exscinded  Synods  as  in  connexion  with  the  As- 
sembly at  all.  The  refusal  was  not  for  that  time  alone.  His  language 
was,  "  I  am  acting  as  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  intend  to 
carry  out  the  measures  of  that  body.  I'll  join  the  clerks  in  the  attempt 
to  shut  you  out  entirely.  If  you  make  a  motioa  even  to  lay  these  com- 
missions on  the  table,  I'll  refuse  to  entertain  it,  I'll  pronounce  it  ont  of 
order;"  then  he  goes  on  to  call  for  commissions  coming  from  Presbyte- 
ries in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  and  if  any  are  presented 
inquire  whether  they  are  from  such  Presbyteries.  Does  not  all  this  show 
as  plainly  as  day,  that  the  object  of  the  Moderator  was  to  shut  out  these 
men  both  before  and  after  the  organization;  that  he  did  nut  intend  them 
to  come  in  through  the  Committee  of  Elections,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
unless  according  to  the  resolutions  of  1837,  by  submitting  to  examina- 
tion, after  applying  to  the  adjoining  Presbyteries,  and  then  presenting 
themselves  before  the  Assembly  for  that  body  to  take  order  upon  their 
cases?  His  reply  to  Mr.  Squier  was  of  the  same  cast — i  do  not  intend 
to  speak  of  it  as  n  dcniincialion.  Although  personally  he  knew  Mr. 
Squier,  as  Moderator  he  did  not  know  him  wn^n  he  came  to  demand  a 
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ae>t.  How  could  he  say  he  did  not  know  him,  unless  he  was  acdng  out 
the  exscinding  resolutions?  He  knew  that  the  Presbytery  Trom  which 
Mr.  Sqiiier  was  sent  had  once  been  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Church; 
why  then  did  he  know  it  no  longer?  It  is  plain  I  say,  that  he  meant  to 
act  out  the  measures  of  1837.  If  he  did  add,  "  at  this  time,"  his  only 
meaninc  was,  "  They  can't  come  into  the  organization;  their  commissions 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  table,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Elections.  They  are  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  Assembly.  We  don't 
know  them."  They  were  to  come  in  only  according  to  the  resolutions 
of  IS37,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Old-school  convention  in  1838; 
only  by  making  application  in  the  way  already  described. 

But,  gentlemen,  on  what  possible  grounds  could  the  Moderator  refuse 
to  put  Dr.  Mason's  appeal  to  the  house?  According  to  his  own  princi- 
ples the  body  was  then  sufficiently  organized  to  proceed  to  business,  the 
roll  having  been  reported;  for  the  next  step  he  said  was  for  the  bouse  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Elections.  But  the  clerks  had  failed  to  report 
all  the  commissions,  and  the  object  of  the  motion  was  to  make  them  do 
their  duty.  "No,"  says  Dr.  Elliott;  "the  first  act  of  the  Assembly 
must  be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections."  If  Dr.  Mason 
had  suffered  that  time  to  pass,  and  the  house  to  be  completely  organized, 
he  could  not  have  got  the  commissions  which  he  offered  before  that  com- 
mittee at  all.  Afterwards  the  application  must  have  been  to  the  organiz- 
ed body.  He  could  have  demanded  admission  for  the  excluded  mem- 
bers only  from  the  Assembly  of  ISSS,  the  Old-school  Assembly.  They 
bad  been  before  told  thus  to  apply,  but  they  could  not  agree  to  s  propo- 
sitioQ  which  said,  "  You  are  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  Church,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  organization.  You  must  adopt  the  method  point- 
ed out  in  the  resolution:  you  must  come  in  on  your  knees,  after  an  ex- 
amination on  experimental  religion."  If  I  find  any  poaition  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  Presbyterian  book,  it  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Moderator 
always  to  put  an  appeal.  You  will  see  this  regulation  among  the  genera) 
rules  for  judicatories,  and  in  several  other  places. 

"  If  any  member  consider  himself  as  sggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the 
moderator,  it  shall  be  his  privilege  to  appeal  to  the  judicatory;  and  the 
question  on  such  appeal  shall  be  taken  without  debate." — Append,  to 
Comt.  B.  89. 

The  Moderator  must  allow  the  appeal  to  go  to  the  house.  I  don't 
eare  whether  these  rules  are  in  force  in  any  Assembly  before  it  express- 
ly adopts  them.  If  they  are,  the  one  which  I  have  read  makes  it  impe- 
rative to  put  an  appeal;  if  they  are  not,  still  it  is  an  inherent  right  of  a 
member  of  any  deliberative  body,  to  have  an  appeal  from  any  decision  of 
the  chair  put  to  the  house.  The  Moderator  was  bound  to  put  the  appeal. 
In  refusing,  he  made  himself  a  supreme  dictator,  a  judge  in  the  last  re- 
sort I  have  always  understood  the  right  of  appeal  to  be  inherent  in 
every  organized  assembly.  If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  the  Moderator  and  clerks  had  concerted  a  plan 
for  organizing  the  body  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  rightful  members,  of 
forming  an  unlawful  Assembly;  that  the  refusal  of  the  clerks  to  receive 
the  commissions  of  those  members  was  a  direct  violalioo  of  their  duty; 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  put  an  appeal  was  a  violation  also  of 
his  duty,  as  it  would  hare  beea  a  Tiolalion  of  the  duty  of  any  presiding 
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officer.  YoQ  htre  then  the  ca*»of  a  Moderttor  and  two  clerks,  mere 
ministeriil  officers,  who  hsre  relused  to  do  their  duty.  Id  the  next  place 
I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  this  refusal  justified  tb«r  removsl  from 
office. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  I  should  be  glad  of  an  adjouramenl. 

Court  adjourned. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  Mabch  SSth— 10  o'cioci. 

I  find,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  on  looking  again  at  the  exscinding  reso- 
lutiona,  that  I  have  made  a  slij^t  miatake  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  a 
particular  part — that  which  provides  the  mode  in  which  Presbyteries 
saay  come  in  again. 

Here  Mr.  Wood  read  the  fourth  resolution. —  Vid.  ante,  p.  46. 

It  would  appear  that  the  design  of  the  resolution  was  this:  that  all  ths 
ministers  and  members  of  churches  belonging  to  Presbyteries  within 
the  bounda  of  the  four  Synods,  which  were  not  strictly  Presbyterian 
in  doctrine  and  order,  should  travel  out  of  those  bounda,  apply  to  ad- 
joining Presbyteries,  and  be  admitted  on  examination;  but  that  tiioae 
Presbyteries  which  were  purely  Presbyterian  should  come  before  the 
Anembly  and  apply  then  for  restoration;  Bind  the  Assembly  was  to 
take  order  thereon.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  such  Presbyteries 
should  go  directly  to  the  General  Aasemoly.  But  the  mistake  is  of 
little  importance.  If  they  come  to  the  Assembly,  they  must  firat  recog- 
nise the  excision  as  valid:  tbey  must  ^ply  as  persons  without,  se^ng  to 
he  admitted  into  the  body,  thus  acknowledging  that  they  are  in  the  sitns-  - 
tion  of  aliena.  1  do  not  see  how  any  eommisaioner  could  be  sent  to  the 
next  Assembly  from  these  Presbyteries,  for  in  order  to  a|^int  represen- 
tatives ihey  must  be  connected  with  the  Church.  If  any  should  be  ap- 
pointed, they  muat  come,  not  to  claim  seats,  but  to  sue  for  admission. 
What  was  meant  by  a  Presbytery  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and 
order?  Look  at  the  views  of  those  who  passed  the  act  of  excision  and 
you  will  discover.  Any  Presbytery  which  had  in  connexion  with  it  a  sin- 
gle Congregational  church,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  of  1801, 
was  not  considered  strictly  Presbyterian.  Consequently  aa  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyteries — the  whole  number,  with  very  few  exceptions — 
this  mode  was  impracticable.  The  great  mass  of  one  <x  two  hundred 
thousand  worshippers  exscinded,  would  have  been  obliged  to  travel  two 
fx  three  hundred  miles  to  adjoining  Presbyteries,  there  to  undergo 
the  examination  of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  This  manner  of  a 
Presbytery's  coming  in  is  a  complete  anomaly,  a  gross  insularity:  it 
disarranges  the  whole  Presbyterian  plan  of  government  The  Assembly 
cut  off  the  four  Synods — did  not  dissolve  but  destroyed  them,  declaring 
them  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  Church.  What  was  the  coosequenee? 
Suppose  a  Preaby  tery,  recognising  the  validity  of  the  exscinding  acts,  had 
sent  up  a  committee  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  apply  for  its  readmia- 
sion,  and  to  show  that  it  was  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and 
government  Suppose  that  this  committee  should  have  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Praabytery;  ahould  have  said,  "  Come,  examine  our 
ease,  and  admit  the  body  that  we  represent"  What  spectacle  would 
kan  been  presented?    The  entire  ptostntioD  of  the  whole  Presbytwitn 
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^ttem,  tot  tfiat  requires  a  regular  gradation  of  intbority;  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Synod,  from  the  Synod  to  the  Presbytery,  and 
from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Session.  The  records  of  a  Presbytery  are 
to  be  examined  by  the  Synod,  and  those  of  a  Sjmod  by  the  (reneral 
Assembly.  If  this  order  is  of  divine  right,  the  course  proposed  would 
be  counter  to  the  law  of  heaven.  I  do  not  go  to  the  lenf^  of  saying 
that  it  is  of  divine  right  There  is  nothing  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  re- 
quiring  such  a  belief.  But  according  to  constitutional  right,  there  must 
be  a  regular  gndation  of  authority  from  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Syaod,  from  that  to  the  Presbytery,  and  so  on.  If  you  cut  oat  the 
Synods,  you  have  nothing  but  Presbyteries  to  come  in;  and  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  resolution,  they  are  to  apply  directly  to  the  General 
Asauably.  It  is  a  great  point  of  the  case,  that  they  are  treated  as  oat  of 
the  Church;  that  they  are  directed,  not  merely  to  send  commissionerB, 
but  to  come  praying  for  admission,  and  to  submit  to  examination  in  re> 
l^rd  to  doctrine  and  order;  after  which  the  Assembly  is  to  exercise  its 
own  discretion  about  admitting  them. 

I  undertook  to  show  on  Saturday,  that  the  exscinding  resolutions  were 
void;  that  they  were  not  justifiable  on  any  principles  of  judicial  proceed- 
ing, because  there  wu  no  notice,  no  trial  or  hearing;  nor  yet  as  t^sla- 
tive  acts,  because  such  a  subordinate  institution  cannot  fHvteud  to  tita 
power  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of  its  members  by  mere  legislation. 
Farther,  those  resolutions  were  not  good,  as  partakii^  of  the  nature  of 
political  revtdutioB.  The  four  Synods  could  not  be  severed  as  a  nation 
may  sever  a  portion  of  itselfl  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Asembly  cwild 
resort  to  such  an  extrcma  meaoire,  when  it  is  governed  by  Iftw  in  the 
exercise  of  its  jurisdietioa;  when  it  is  completely  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  And  I  undertook  to  show,  not  only  that  the  act  of  excision 
was  void,  but  also  that  there  was  a  concerted  plan  formed  to  carry  out 
that  aet;  that  the  Old-school  conventimi  had  passed  a  resolution  ap. 
proving  and  adopting  it;  that  the  clerks,  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
scheme,  had  rejected  altogether  the  commissions  from  the  Presbyteries 
belon^ng  to  the  four  Synods;  that  the  Moderator  was  endeavouring  to 
follow  out  the  plan  of  exclusion;  and  that  the  whole  process  of  oi^niza- 
tion  was  proceeding  on  this  exclusive  principle,  and  was  therefiire  defec- 
tive, up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
shown  that  the  Old-whool  General  Assembly  itself  did  afterwards  carry 
out  the  doctrine  of  excision  in  their  own  organization.  After  their 
Mod^vtor  had  been  displaced  by  Mr.  Cleavelsnd's  motion,  and  the  true 
Assembly  hsd  left  the  church  in  Ranateed  Court,  they  who  remained 
went  on  and  organixed  an  Assembly  according  to  their  own  prinraplsa, 
shutting  out  all  those  who  came  from  the  infected  district  Now  this 
body,  in  every  thing  that  it  did  and  did  not  do,  in  1838,  manifested  a 
determined  purpose  to  exclude  the  exscinded  commissioners  from  the 
organizatioo:  this  purpose  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  com- 
menced in  the  wrong  way,  and  they  ended  as  they  commenced:  so  I 
suppose  they  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  life.  First,  they  did  not  repeal 
the  exscinding  rcMkitions,  but  declared  them  still  in  force.  Next,  in  the 
statistical  table  appended  to  their  Minutes,  which  contains  a  list  of  tho 
^nods  and  Presbyteries,  the  four  Western  Synods  are  omitted,  evident- 
ly being  eonsidmd  no  fmrt  or  pwcel  of  the  Church.    Again  on  page  34 
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of  these  Minutes,  you  hare  the  views  of  the  Old-school  Assembly  ear- 
ried  out  to  their  full  extent. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  That  part  of  those  Minutes  is  not  in  evidence.  Mr. 
Meredith  offered  them  for  two  purposes  only— First,  for  the  preliminary 
minute  of  the  organization;  and,  secondly,  for  the  statistical  Ubie. 

Judge  Rogers.  But  if  offered  for  one  purpose  only,  they  are  va  evi- 
dence for  all  purposes. 

Mr,  Hubbell.     This  part  was  never  read  at  all. 

Mr.  fVood.     The  whole  I  thought  was  offered. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  I  asked  Mr.  Meredith  distinctly  for  what  purpose  he 
offered  these  Minutes.  He  replied,  for  two  purposes— those  which  I 
have  meatianed.     We  were  prepared  with  evidence  upon  this  point 

Judge  Bogen.  What  can  be  the  objection  to  his  reading  the  part  lo 
which  he  re^rs? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  Why,  may  it  please  your  Honour,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  ezplaia  it,  or  lo  give  counter  testimony.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  matter. 

Judge  Sogers.     Mr.  Wood,  yon  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Hubbell.     Will  your  Honour  please  to  note  an  exception? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Old-achool  Assembly  of  1S3S,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  measures  of  1S37,  passed  three  acts.  It  is  from  the  first 
of  these  that  I  read. 

"  S^CTioH  2.  In  case  the  majority  of  any  Presbytery,  whose  Com- 
missioners have  acted  as  aforesaid,  shall  take  proper  order  touching  their 
conduct  in  the  premises,  and  are  willing,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Assem- 
blies of  1837  and  1838,  to  adhere  to  uie  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  then  and  in  that  case  the  act  of  their  said  Commisaiono*, 
in  advising,  creating,  or  uniting  with  said  Secession,  or  in  refusing  to 
attend  on  this  Assembly,  as  the  case  msy  be,  shall  not  prejudice  the 
ri^ts  or  interests,  or  affect  the  integrity  of  said  Presbytery,  or  its  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an 
integral  portion  thereof 

'*  Section  3.  In  case  the  majority  of  any  Presbytery  riiall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  take  the  proper  order  in  regard  to  its  seceding  Commissioners, 
or  shall  approve  their  conduct,  or  adhere  to  the  new  sect  they  have 
created,  or  shall  decline  or  fail  to  adhere  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  Slates  of  America,  upon  the  said  basis  of  1837  and  163S,  for 
the  reform  of  the  Church,  then  and  in  that  case  the  minority  of  said 
Presbytery  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  true  Presbytery,  and 
shall  continue  the  succession  of  the  Presbytery  by  its  name  and  style, 
and  from  the  rendition  of  the  erroneous  and  schismatical  decision,  which 
is  the  test  in  the  case,  be  the  Presbytery;  and  if  sufficiently  numerous  to 
perform  Presbyterial  acts,  shall  go  forward  with  all  the  proper  acts  and 
functions  of  the  Presbytery." 

Now  then  you  see,  6iat  the  Old-school,  not  only  ia  the  organization  of 
the  Assembly,  so  far  as  it  had  gone  when  those  who  had  first  orgsoized 
themselves  left  the  house,  but  also  in  the  organization  which  they  after- 
wards effected,  in  the  form  which  they  considered  the  true  one,  when 
the  others  had  retired,  were  carrying  out  the  principles  of  1637,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  right  liasis  of  oi^nizalion,  and  declaring  that  the  mioori* 
ty  ia  every  subordinate  judicatory  of  the  Church,  which  adhered  to  the 
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Asaembly  formed  on  that  basis,  where  the  majority  acted  differently,  ad- 
hering to  the  Assembly  constituted  on  the  priociple  of  admitting  all  the 
members  to  their  seats — that  such  minority  should  be  considered  the 
rightful  successor  of  the  Judicatory.  On  what  principle  then  could 
the  Otd'Bchool  invite  these  commissioners  to  wait  until  the  organization 
had  been  perfected,  and  then  apply  to  the  Assembly  for  relief?  Is  it  not 
mauifest  that  they  were  acting  out  the  exscinding  resolutions?  They 
declare  that  they  are  the  true  basis  of  the  Church,  and  provide  that  any 
minority  who  adhere  to  the  Church  as  founded  on  that  basis  shall  be 
considered  as  the  true  branch  of  the  Asaembly;  and  the  same  doctrine  is 
carried  out  in  the  statistical  table,  to  the  very  end  of  the  Minutes. 

On  what  principle  then,  are  we  told,  that  those  who  have  been  ex- 
eluded  will  be  received,  whenever  they  choose  to  oome  back  ?  The  fat- 
ted calf  might  indeed  be  killed,  but  they  alone,  who  having  cut  off  their 
brethren,  have  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  keep  them  out,  would  feed 
00  the  banquet  What  parallel  ip  there  between  the  picture  presented  in 
that  beautiful  passage,  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  lies  referred — the 
picture  of  the  moat  touching  parental  solicitude,  and  of  filial  affection, 
warming  the  heart  of  the  prodigal,  even  in  all  his  devious  wanderings— 
what  parallel  between  that  picture  and  the  scenes  of  18S7 — brethren  turn- 
ed out  of  doors,  without  a  hearing;  without  notice  of  any  complainL 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  better  take,  as  the  polar  star  of  their 
course,  the  land  of  Kosciusko,  dismembered  by  ruthless  despots,  and  its 
inhabitants  driven  out  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

Having  made  good  my  position  as  to  this  part  of  the  case,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  certain  other  questions  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation of  1838,  which  has  thus  been  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland's  motion.  My  first  remark  is,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  are  entirely  wrong,  in  speaking  of  ours  as  a  new  organization. 
It  is  not  true  that  it  was  so.  All  that  we  did  was,  to  continue  thai  already 
commenced:  which,  however,  was  proceeding  irregularly  in  the  course 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  Moderator  and  clerks.  In  any  body,  whether 
in  the  process  of  organization,  or  completely  organized,  if  the  Moderator 
or  clerks  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  they  may  be  displaced,  and  new  ones 
put  in  their  stead,  and  yet  no  new  organization  be  effected.  Other  offi- 
cer* being  substituted  for  them,  every  thing  goes  on  in  regular  course; 
the  proceedings  are  merely  continued  from  the  point  where  they  were 
interrupted  or  broken  off.  Suppose  a  clerk,  a  Moderator,  or  a  Chairman 
be  taken  suddenly  sick,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed  in  his  place:  is  such 
appointment  a  new  organization  of  the  body?  No;  the  subsequent  acts 
are  engrafted  on  the  original  proceedings.  The  old  body  is  not  dismem- 
bered by  a  mere  change  of  a  miniBterial  officer.  It  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial, as  to  the  effect,  whether  the  removal  and  substitution  are  occasioned 
by  misdemeanor  in  office,  or  by  disability,  arising  from  sickness.  In 
either  case,  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
business:  the  officera  having  been  changed,  the  regular  business  .goes  on. 
One  of  the  learned  gentlemen  told  you,  that  tliough  he  had  knocked  down 
Mr.  Cleaveloud,  he  would  yet  give  him  a  few  more  blows.  This  was 
certainly  very  ungallant  conduct  towards  a  prostrate  foe,  in  a  gentleman 
of  his  lofty  and  noble  bearing.  But  I  will  endeavour  to  vindicate  his 
character  from  the  aspersions  which  he  himself  has  tried  to  cast  upon  it. 
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by  ftbowing  (hst  he  did  not  Btrike  Mr.  Cleavelatid,  after  knocking  hi m 
down,  because  he  has  not  yet  knocked  him  down:  Mr.  CleaveUnd  still 
remains  upon  his  legs.  Under  the  next  head,  I  shall  inquire,  first,  whether 
a  refusal  of  an  officer  of  the  Assembly  to  perform  his  duty,  or  misconduct 
tantamount  to  such  a  refusal,  will  justify  the  body  in  remorinz  him,  and 
substituting  another  in  his  placej  and,  secondly,  whether  the  refusal  of  the 
clerks  to  enroll  the  exscinded  commissioners,  and  of  Dr.  Elliott  to  put  an 
appeal,  was  a  refusal  to  do  their  duty,  or  waa  tantamount  thereto.  The 
amrmative  of  both  these  propositions,  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish. 

Firsts  BB  to  the  power  of  the  body  to  remove  an  officer.  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  B  power  ss  essentially  inherent  in  every  body,  th^  one 
would  think  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  it  If  an  officer  of  any  de- 
liberatire  assembly,  refuses  to  do  his  duty,  as  for  example,  if  cleriu  re- 
fuse to  observe  the  rule  which  makes  it  tbisir  duty  to  put  all  r^pilar  com- 
missions presented  on  the  roll;  and  if  the  Moderator,  when  the  com- 
missioners thus  rejected  are  attempting  to  get  their  places,  to  have  the 
error  of  the  clerks  rectified,  and  for  this  purpose  make  a  motion,  refuses 
to  put  that  motion,  and  an  appeal  being  taken  from  his  decision,  refuses 
alao  to  put  the  appeal,  what  is  to  be  done?  You  must  either  allow  these 
officers  to  turn  dictators,  or  you  must  say  that  there  is  in  the  body  an  in- 
herent right  to  displace  them.  But  we  find  the  law  on  this  point  SO 
clearly  laid  down,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  it.  In  Jeffer- 
son's Manual  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  though 
they  are  essential  officers,  though  nothing  can  be  done  without  them,  may 
be  displaced  fur  a  refusal  to  perform  their  duty.  The  same  principle  is 
found  in  .Sngell  and  Jlmes,  S47. 

"A  distinction  is  made  between  such  persons  as  hold  a  ministerial 
office,  and  such  as  hold  an  office  o/  the  essence  of  the  corporation.  A 
mere  ministerial  officer,  appointed  durante  bene plaeito,  may  be  remov- 
ed without  any  other  cause,  than  that  the  pleasure  of  those  who  appointed 
him,  is  determined;  and  a  formal  amotion  for  the  appointment  of  another 
to  the  office  is  sufficient,  without  resorting  to  notice.  In  these  casM, 
says  Mr.  Wilcock,  the  right  to  amove  is,  of  course,  incidentd  to  the 
right  of  appointment  And  a  miniaterial  officer  may  be  so  amoved,  when 
Appointed  durante  bene  plaeito,  where  the  power  of  appointment  is 
<  for  life,'  or  '  during  pleasure.'  Of  this  class  is  a  town  clerk  or  recorder; 
that  is,  it  seems,  where  the  recorder  is  a  mere  counsel  to  advise,  and  not 
one  who  has  a  corporate  office  and  voice  in  the  common  connciL  But 
there  cannot  be  a  custom  to  amove  at  pleasure  from  an  ofBce  of  the  e#- 
aence  of  the  corporation;  such  for  example  as  an  aldntnan;  for  he  has  a 
franchise  in  hia  office." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  a  person  who 
has  a  franchise  in  hia  office  may  be  amoved,  and  tiie  prop»  manner  of 
removal     Then  on  page  25S  he  remarks, 

"  An  amotion  from  one  office  does  not  of  course  the  least  impair  the 
title  of  the  person  amoved  to  another  office;  and  much  lem  is  it  a  disfran- 
chisement from  his  right  as  a  mere  member  of  the  corporation." 

You  observe  that  there  are  some  officers  who  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
corporation;  as  in  a  municipal  corporation,  like  that  of  Philadeljirfiia,  the 
mayor  and  recorder.    Such  an  officer  has  a  franchise  in  his  office,  and 
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cuiDot  be  removed  by  the  body,  unleM  for  sulEcient  caiue  shown,  and  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  their  charter.  But  a  mere  ministeriiJ  officer 
may  be  removed  at  any  time:  if  he  holds  merely  during  pleasure,  this  is 
unquestionable.  Now,  by  the  Constitution,  the  old  Moderator  is  to  con- 
tinue in  office  only  until  a  netv  one  is  sppotnted,  which  ref^Ution  shows 
clearly,  that  the  Asaembly  may  appoint  another.  In  the  case  before 
cited,  F^etd  v.  I^ld,  9  fFendeU,  409,  it  is  decided  that  such  an  officer 
may  be  amoved,  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty.  The  court  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  instead  of  keeping  the  minority  out  of  the 
house,  because  the  presiding  officer  hid  violated  his  duty,  ought  to  have 
amoved  that  officer;  thus  clearly  showing  that  they  lud  the  power  of 
amotion. 

Now,  in  the  next  place — and  no  doubt  all  that  I  have  said  on  the  first 
point  has  been  a  mere  waste  of  time— was  there  sufficient  cause  for  our 
removing  the  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  16367  Here  I  take 
for  granted  that  for  good  cause  they  might  be  removed,  and  ask  merely, 
had  we  good  cause  for  our  proceedings?  This  was  not  a  case  of  petty 
irregularity,  of  a  sudden  sally  of  bad  temper,  of  temporary  excitement 
producing  a  moment's  excess.  There  was  a  deep,  settled,  and  deadly 
purpose  to  do  wrong.  '  None  of  you  have  ever  before  heard  of  such  an 
instance.  The  report  of  this  trial  must  hereafter  always  be  looked  to  as 
a  leading  ease.  You  have  here  the  workings  of  a  grand  machine — a  new 
infernal  machine,  or  a  species  of  guillotine,  for  cutting  off  at  a  single'fall 
of  the  hatchet,  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  without  any  notice  or  warn- 
ing. It  is  an  entirely  isolated  case,  wrapped  up  in  its  own  gloomy  gran- 
deur. I  challenge  any  man  to  produce  another  instance  of  the  kind  from 
the  whole  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  this  country.  There  is 
none  like  it.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  us  all  as 
Americans,  that  in  this  land  no  such  attempt  has  ever  before  been  mada 
It  was  to  redress  wrongs  of  the  character  which  I  have  described,  that 
these  officers  were  removed.  They  were  determined  to  carry  out  the 
plan  which  had  been  concerted  in  direct  violation  of  their  plain  duty. 
The  Moderator  refused  ev6n  to  put  an  appeal:  if  he  had  put  this,  the 
decision  would  have  been  a  direct  test  of  the  strength  of  the  boasted  Old- 
school  majority.  How  do  our  opponents  attempt  to  justify  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  Moderator?  They  say  that  he  could  not  be  removed,  because 
there  was  no  house  to  remove  him;  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
motion,  the  Moderator  and  clerks  were  everything;  that  they  were  as  yet 
the  aole  powers  in  the  Assembly,  which  only  after  its  complete  organiza- 
tion was  in  acondittoa  toact  Is  thisthcdoctrine  of  any  organized  body? 
I  ask  you  as  men  of  common  sense,  snd  I  may  add,  as  men  of  business, 
for  you  have  each,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  organization  of  some 
M»i  of  deliberative  body,  how  is  an  Assembly  newly  convened  con- 
stituted? Is  it  not  by  the  members  coming  together  by  mutual  consent 
and  exhibiting  to  one  another  their  vouchers  of  membership?  At  this 
stage  of  the  business,  the  body  is  not  oi^nized,  but  is  in  the  process  of 
organization.  Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  General  Assembly. 
Is  it  said  that  the  body  is  not  in  existence  until  after  a  Committee  of 
Elections  has  been  appointed?  As  soon  as  the  constituting  prayer  has 
been  offered,  its  existence  commences.  Raoaack  the  whole  of  the  Minutes 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Assembly  is  slways  constituted  by  prayer. 
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Who  appoints  the  Committee  of  Commissions?  At  first,  the  house  itself; 
but  Utterly  the  old  clerks  have  formed  a  standing  committee.  To  whom 
do  these  clerks,  or  this  committee  report,  if  there  is  no  house  in  exists 
ence,  at  the  time  of  making  their  report?  How  can  a  committee  report 
when  there  is  no  house  to  report  to?  The  very  idea  of  a  report  in  such 
a  case  involves  an  absurdity.  If  the  commissioners  were  a  parcel  of 
sheep  congregated  together,  they  would  need  a  herdsman;  but  1  appre- 
hend that  only  rationsl  men  are  sont  to  the  Assembly,  and  that  they 
require  no  clerk  or  Moderator  to  act  in  a  herdsman's  capacity.  They 
may  alwaya  come  together,  and  mutually  exhibit  their  vouchers.  They 
are  then  the  Assembly  in  its  incipient  state,  and  have  power  to  appoint  a 
Moderator  or  chairman,  and  clerks,  in  order  that  those  officers  may 
make  out  the  roll.  Suppose  that  in  a  parcticular  case  there  should  be  do 
Moderator  in  attendance,  and  that  the  clerk  too  was  absent  or  Nck. 
What  could  be  done?  Why,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents, 
the  General  Assembly  would  in  that  case  be  the  poorest,  most  wretched 
and  miserable  body  in  existence.  The  commissioners,  having  do 
Moderator  or  clerk  to  assist  them  in  ^eir  organization,  would  have  to 
pocket  their  commissions  and  go  home.  To  plain,  practical  men,  of  com- 
mon sense,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all;  but  to  theological  meta- 
physicians, a  Moderator  and  clerk  would  be  absolutely  necessary:  they 
could  never  organize  themselves  without  them. 

Suppose  another  case — that  the  two  clerks  should  positively  refuse  to 
perform  the  necessary  duties  of  the  organization;  that  they  should  ro- 
fuse  to  put  down  the  names  of  any  commissioners,  or  should  make  a  roll 
of  only  ten — >not  enough  to  form  a  quorum:  what  could  be  done  thea. 
la  the  power  of  the  clerks  to  be  absolute?  No  house  is  in  existence,  to 
perform  any  act,  until  a  Committee  of  Elections  has  been  appointed,  say 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  But  what  if  the  old  clerks  refuse  to 
assist  in  forming  any  house,  and  pocket  all  the  commissions  which  have 
been  presented?  Any  body  of  men  could  organize  themselves,  under 
such  circumstances,  without  difficulty.  They  know  one  another,  and 
that  is  enough  for  the  incipient  stage  of  the  organization,  enough  to  em- 
power them  to  choose  a  chairman.  Any  member  rises,  and  moves  that 
A  take  the  chair,  and  that  B  and  C  be  clerka.  The  gentlemen  appointed 
on  such  motion  take  their  seats.  Then  the  clerks  as  a  Committee  of 
Commissions  can  examine  those  presented,  and  receiving  all  that  are 
regular  for  enrolment,  lay  aside  the  Irregular  and  infonnal  commit 
aions  for  after  consideration.  The  only  difference  between  this  method 
of  proceeding  and  that  usual  in  the  Assembly,  is  that  here,  to  prevent 
difficulty,  the  old  Moderator,  and  according  to  a  recent  rule,  the  old  clerks, 
are  continued  in  office  to  assist  in  the  organization;  the  Moderator, 
according  to  the  express  words  of  the  provision,  only  until  a  new  one  is 
chosen.  If  these  officers  are  not  in  attendance,  the  common  sense  of 
every  man  tells  him  that  others  must  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
present  Thus  thousands  of  deliberative  bodies  in  our  own  country  are 
organized.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  organization  of 
societies  for  the  various  purposes  of  business,  amusement,  and  instruction, 
is  so  common.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  organizing  sueh  a  bodjr 
as  the  General  Assembly.  In  thia  case,  it  is  true,  the  old '  Moderator 
attended  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office;  bat  it  is  equally  true, 
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that  he  refuaed  to  perform  those  duties,  or  did  acts  tantamouat  to  a  f>on- 
tive  refusal.  The  emei^ncy  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  happen- 
ing in  the  case  of  his  sudden  sickness. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  clerks,  according  to  the  rules  of  18S6,  {ante.  p. 
166,)  to  put  on  the  roll  the  names  of  all  who  presented  regular  commit 
sions.  This  they  were  bound  to  do,  yet  certain  regular  commissions 
they  refused  to  receive.  Then  the  Moderator  violated  his  duty  alao. 
When  the  clerks  refused  to  put  the  names  of  the  exscinded  members  on 
the  roll,  that  was  a  breach  of  their  part  of  the  duty  of  organization. 
There  was  a  defect  in  the  proceedings  according  to  both  their  own  rules; 
and  the  general  principles  of  law,  which  establish  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
position,  that  no  assembly  can  be  lawfully  constituted  without  allowing 
■11  entitled  to  seats  to  participate.  An  effort  was  made  to  compel  a  com- 
pliance with  this  rule,  but  the  Moderator  refused  to  put  a  motion  for  that 
purpose;  and  likewise,  when  his  decision  was  appealed  from,  refused  to 
let  the  appeal  go  before  the  house;  being  fully  determined  to  act  as  a  dic- 
tator in  the  organization;  and  to  carry  out  to  their  consummstion  the 
Toid  measures  of  1837,  in  desperate  defiance  of  the  house,  which  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  oi^nize  itself,  or  to  compel  a  lawful  organization. 

I  aay  then,  that  all  these  officers  had  refused  to  perform  their  respec- 
tive parts  of  the  duly  imposed  upon  them.  But  they  had  done  some- 
thing more.  Here  was  a  concert,  a  collusion,  a  contrivance  to  effect  an 
illegal  organization  of  the  Aaaembly.  We  have  already  seen  the  Old- 
school  acting  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  the  clerks 
pledged  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  both  clerks  and  Moderator  in 
1838,  attempted  to  organize  the  Aaaembly  on  the  basis  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Here  then  I  say  was  a  concert,  a  collusion,  between  the  Modera- 
tor, the  clerks,  and  a  portion  of  the  com  miss  ioners,  to  constitute  an 
unlawful  Assembly.  What  was  this  but  fraud — a  conspiracy,  supposing, 
as  I  have  shown,  that  they  had  no  right  to  shut  out  these  members? 
On  any  just  principles  of  law,  fraud  annuls  every  thing  that  It  touches. 
Here  it  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  perform  prescribed  duties,  and  the 
Assembly  was  crumbling  under  its  influence.  In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not 
intend  to  impeach  any  body's  motives.  These  gentlemen  were  labouring 
under  strong  excitement,  or  they  never  could  have  brought  themselves 
thus  to  cut  off  their  brethren  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But 
if  their  measures  were  unlawful  and  unconstitutional;  if  they  deprived 
multitudes  of  all  those  rights  secured  to  them  under  the  charter;  and  if 
these  measurea  were  the  result  of  a  concert  to  carry  out  acts  that  were 
unconstitutional  and  void;  in  law  they  were  guilty  of  gross  fraud,  no 
matter  whether  they  acted  conscientiously  or  not.  Suppose  a  man  em- 
barrassed in  his  circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  the  means  for  future 
exertion,  whereby  he  may  finally  clear  off  his  debts,  or  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  transfers  a  portion  of  his  property  to  a  friend,  to  be  held  for 
his  use.  The  transfer  is  wrongful,  illegal,  and  void.  The  taw  will  treat 
it  as  a  fraud,  however  conscientious  the  man  may  have  been.  If  I  an 
right  in  this,  then  the  concert  which  I  have  shown  to  have  existed,  was, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  fraudulent  conspiracy,  not  only  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  certain  portions  of  the  Church,  but  to  perpetuate  their  deatrue- 
tion;  to  preVent  those  who  bad  been  eucinded  from  ever  getting  in 
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again,  unless  according  tn  certaia  prescribed  priaciplea  of  admisaion, 
wh!ch  involred  an  acknowledgmcDt  that  they  had  been  fairly  excluded. 

The  next  objection  made  to  the  validity  of  our  organization  is,  thxt 
when  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose  to  speak,  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Mode- 
rator. That  call,  it  is  alleged,  ought  to  hare  stayed  for  the  time  all  far- 
ther proceedings.  I  can  understand,  that  when  a  speaker  is  addressing 
a  body  regularly  constituted,  and  engaged  in  the  regular  transaction  of  its 
buainess,  if  he  is  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator,  it  is  proper  that  be 
should  stop,  until  the  question  of  order  has  been  settled.  But  here  was 
a  very  different  case.  Here  the  presiding  officer  had  refused  to  do  hia 
duty,  and  this  warranted  his  being  displaced.  A  member  rises  and  makes 
a  motion  for  his  removal.  Now,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  contended 
that  when  he  tries  to  make  this  motion,  the  Moderator  may  interrupt 
him  by  rapping  with  his  hammer  and  calls  to  order?  If  Dr.  Elliott  had 
the  power  thus  to  stop  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  organization  could  not  have 
proceeded  one  ineh  without  his  permission:  he  became  at  once  a  complete 
dictator.  By  such  an  extraordinary  application  of  a  rule  of  order,  he 
would  have  been  secure  in  his  place,  no  matter  how  grossly  he  had  vio- 
lated every  law.  Then*  mere  chairman  of  an  assembly  may  refuse  to  put 
a  question,  may  refuse  to  put  an  appeal,  and  though  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
that  he  is  attempting  to  carry  out  mere  party  views,  may  proceed  in  de- 
fiance of  the  house,  and  organize  it  in  an  unlawful  way.  For  if  any  one 
rises  and  moves  that  he  be  displaced,  all  that  he  has  to  do  to  put  down 
the  speaker,  is  to  hammer,  to  pound  away  upon  his  desk:  the  latter  must 
instantly  stop.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  this?  Why  the  Mo- 
derator would  retain  his  seat  as  long  as  he  felt  disposed.  But  another 
answer  to  the  objection  is,  that  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
application  to  displace  the  Moderator,  was,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  a  privileged  question,  one  which  interrupted  the  ordinary  routine  of 
business. 

The  learned  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  rules  of  16S6  prescribe  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  should  have  been  pursued  in  this  case. 

"  The  committee  of  commissions  shall,  in  the  afternoon,  report  the 
names  of  all  whose  commissions  shall  appear  to  be  regular  and  constitu- 
tional, and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  thus  reported,  shall  imme- 
diately take  their  seats  and  proceed  to  business. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  be 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  whose  duty  it  sball  be  to 
examine  all  informal  and  unconstitutional  commissions,  and  report  on  the 
same  as  soon  as  practicable." — f^id.  ante,  p.  156. 

Now,  according  to  this  course  of  proceeding,  it  is  manifest,  that  you 
must  first  have  before  the  house  a  full  report  of  all  the  commissioners  who 
present  formal  and  constitutional  commissions,  and  that  when  the  names 
of  all  these  are  on  the  roll,  then  if  there  be  any  informal  cnmmisstoos  a 
Committee  of  Elections  must  be  appointed,  to  whom  the  latter  may  be  re- 
ferred. That  Is  the  course  which  the  rule  prescribes.  Had  such  been 
the  course  here?  Did  the  rules  which  I  have  read  justify  the  Modera- 
tor's proceeding,  when  the  object  of  Dr.  Mason's  motion  was  to  secure 
a  place  on  the  roll  for  every  commissioner  who  had  a  regular  and  consti- 
tutional commission?     We  answer  that  the  names  of  all  whose  oommis- 
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■ionB  were  regular  tnd  constitutional  were  not  yet  upon  the  roll;  that 
the  clerks  had  refused  to  insert  a  number  of  such  names;  and  that  there- 
fore accortling  to  their  own  showing,  the  next  business  in  order  wis  not 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections:  that  was  to  be  done  ader 
all  the  names  of  those  whose  commissions  were  regular  and  constitutional 
had  been  enrolled.  If  it  be  true  that  more  than  fifty  such  commissionera 
had  not  yet  been  enrolled,  it  follows,  I  say,  that  the  next  business  was 
not  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections;  that  the  next  business 
was,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  completion  of  the  roll,  which  the 
clerks  had  refused  to  perfect;  the  putting  upon  it  the  names  of  all  whose 
commissions  were  forms)  and  regular,  as  the  rules  imperatively  require. 
The  efibrta  then  made  by  Mr.  Squier,  Dr.  Mason,  and  Dr.  Patton,  were 
all  efforts  to  complete  a  roll,  which  the  very  rules  quoted  on  the  other 
aide  required  to  be  complete,  before  a  Committee  of  Elections  was 
chosen. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  party  tell  us,  that  previously  to  Mr. 
Cleaveland'a  rising,  another  motion  had  been  made,  which  had  a  prior 
right  I  believe  that  there  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  That  motion  was 
Dot  made  previously  to  his  rising,  but  during  the  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings. For  proof  of  this,  I  take  their  own  minute  of  the  transaction,  as 
verified  by  Dr.  Elliott,  one  of  the  committee  who  drew  it  up.  "  Mr. 
Cleaveland,"  says  that  minute,  "  then  rose  and  began  to  read  a  paper, 
the  purport  of  which  was  not  heard,  when  the  Moderator  called  him  to 
order.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  however,  notwithstanding  the  call  to  order  was 
repeated  by  the  Moderator,  persisted  in  the  reading.  During  which,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Moore,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  presented  a 
commission,  which  being  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Commissions, 
Mr.  Moore  was  enrolled,  and  took  his  seat 

"  It  was  then  moved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Elections,  to  which 
the  informal  commissions  might  be  referred.  But  the  reading  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland  still  continuing,  and  the  Moderator  having  io  vain  called  to 
order,  took  his  seat,  &c." — Vid.  ante,  p.  2S0. 

You  observe,  then,  that  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  Elections  was  made  after  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  commenced  his  re* 
marks.  And  the  object  of  it  was  simply  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  whom 
might  be  referred  half-a-dozen  informal  commissions,  according  to  the 
rule  of  I8SB.  But  how  stood  the  case  before?  Why  here  were  sixty 
commissioners  who  had  not  been  enrolled,  though  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
clerks  to  put  them  on  the  roll.  The  Committee  of  Commissions  had  not 
before  put  on  the  roll,  the  names  of  all  whose  commissions  were  regular 
and  constitutional;  and  Dr.  Mason  riaes,  to  have  those  whom  they  had 
rejected,  enrolled.  The  Moderator  refuses  to  receive  his  motion,  and 
also  refuses  to  put  an  appeal  which  Dr.  Mason  takes  from  his  decision. 
Then,  after  this  refusal,  Mr.  Cleaveland  rises  and  makes  a  motion  to  ap- 
point a  new  Moderator.  How  then  can  it  be  said,  that  another  motion 
was  previously  pending?  And,  if  it  had  been  pending,  what  of  that? 
Why,  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  principles  of  parliamentarr  order 
were  to  prevent  entirely  the  grossest  errors  on  the  part  of  the  cleru  from 
being  corrected.  They  and  the  Moderator,  effectually  sheltered  from 
punishment  by  rules  of  order,  must  have  been  allowed  to  do  just  as  tbey 
pleased.    They  might  have  shut  out  any  commissioner  whom  they  did 
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not  likC)  ind  it  would  have  been  impOHible  to  rectify  the  error.  A  ronliae 
of  buainess  iftfixed:  this  muBtcome  first, and  this  oext,and  this  next;  and 
though  the  officers  are  not  organizing  the  Assembly  on  its  regular  baata, 
though  they  have  excluded  the  names  of  half  the  commissioners  from  the 
roll,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  house  to  set  them  ri^t,  or  punish  the 
misdemeanor!  If  this  be  true,  then  were  the  acts  of  1837  fastened  upon 
us  completely:  no  commissioner  from  the  exscinded  district  could  hope 
for  restoration. 

I  must  request  your  particular  attention  to  the  various  positions  laken 
in  regard  to  the  remarks  and  motion  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  which  I  shall 
examine  as  briefly  as  I  can,  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  errors  into 
which  the  opposite  counsel  have  fallen.  One  object  of  this  motion  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland — his  chief  design  in  miking  it,  was,  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  house  admitted  to  participate  in  its  acts  and  deliberations,  whom  the 
Old-school  portion  meant  to  exclude  entirely.  I  refer  you  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Cleaveland.  He  said,  that  as  the  clerks  and  Moderator 
had  refused  to  do  their  duty,  as  a  large  number  of  commissioners 
had  been  excluded  from  their  seats,  as  they  had  been  advised  by  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  that  that  was  the  proper  time  and  place  to  effect  a  con- 
stitutional organization,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  discourteous, 
if  they  should  proceed  to  organize  the  Assembly,  which  they  would  do 
with  as  tittle  delay  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  it  is  objected  that  he 
uses  the  word  wt,  by  which  he  manifestly  means  the  New-school,  and 
not  the  General  Assembly  at  large.  "  W^t  had  been  advised  by  eoua- 
ael" — "if  we  now  proceed  to  organize,  &c."  If  there  be  any  position 
which  the  whole  evidence  places  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is,  that  the  great  de- 
sign of  those  whom  I  represent  was  to  secure  a  general,  full  and  entire 
organization  of  the  body,  which  should  embrace  every  commissioner 
from  all  the  Presbyteries  connected  with  the  Assembly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  sessions  in  1837,  which  object  had  been  but  partially 
accomplished.  The  object  I  say  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  to 
effect  an  organization  which  should  embrace  the  whole.  Look  at  the 
negociations  that  took  place  between  the  two  conventions  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly:  see  the  New-school  plainly  stating  their  pur^ 
pose  to  be,  to  secure  the  admission  of  all  the  members.  The  reply  to 
their  proposition  is,  that  the  opposite  side  can  recognise  oo  principle  of 
organization,  but  that  having  for  its  basis  the  exscinding  acts  of  1837. 
But  say  the  learned  counsel,  that  we  speaks  volumes.  It  occurs  in  the 
Pastoral  Letter  which  has  been  read  in  evidence.  But  in  what  sense? 
Are  ihey  not  speaking  in  that  pastoral  letter  as  the  General  Assembly; 
as  a  body  embracing  every  part  and  pareel  of  the  Church?  Their  or- 
ganization included  all,  both  Old-school  and  New,  without  any  distinc- 
tion. They  knew  no  party;  they  sought  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
entire  Chureh;  their  object  was  to  break  down  an  exclusive  organization, 
which  had  been  attempted,  and  was  in  progress.  When  they  use  the 
word  we,  they  mean,  we,  the  General  Jissembly,  as  opposed  to  a  part,  or 
clifiue  of  the  body,  which  had  endeavoured  to  cut  off  a  large  limb,  which 
they  chose  to  say  they  did  not  consider  a  portion  of  it  But,  in  the  con- 
vention, the  New-school  used  the  word  tee.  Do  they  consider  the  mem- 
bers of  that  convention  to  have  intended  the  exclusion  of  any  portion  of 
the  Church?     The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  told  over  and  over 
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agiin,  that  wa  wished  the  entire  Church  to  be  brou^t  in;  that  there 
should  not  be  a  partial  organization,  but  a  complete  one,  embracing  all 
the  commissioDers;  that  we  were  opposed  to  the  exclusire  principles  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  which  did  not  admit  all.  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  convention,  or  meeting  for  consultation. 

"  Whereas,  the-  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  present  is  such  as 
to  demand  the  consultations  and  prayers  of  all  its  Ministers  and  Churches, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  unity  and  peace;  and  whereas,  the  measures  adopted 
at  the  last  Assembly,  excluding  certain  Synods,  and  the  third  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  and  providiog  for  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of 
183S,  give  reason  to  apprehend  unhappy  collisions  at  the  opening  of  that 
Assembly,  as  well  as  subsequently;  and  whereas  all  party  conventions  in 
the  Church,  except  for  the  defence  of  rights  which  have  been  assailed, 
are  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  therefore  proposed  and  recommended, 
that  ail  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  of  1638,  meet  at  8  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  14Lh  of  May,  io  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  views,  and  of  devis- 
ing such  measures,  as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church  may  require. " 
yid.  ante,  p.  56. 

All  the  delegates  were  invited  to  attend;  and  for  what  purpose?  To 
effect  a  partial  organization  of  the  Assembly?  No,  but  a  general  organi- 
zation; one  which  should  embrace  the  representatives  of  the  entire 
Church.  Some  of  the  Old-school  did  attend  this  meeting  for  consulta- 
tion; and  as  to  those  who  did  not,  it  was  their  own  fault;  for  they  had 
been  invited.  The  convention  treats  of  itself  as  a  convention  of  the 
whole  number  of  commiaaionerfl:  that  is  the  sense  in  which  they  use  the 
word  iM.  Mr.  Cleaveland  used  it  in  the  same  sense.  He  meant  th« 
whole  house  thus  addressed — all  the  members  of  it  who  wished  to  form  t 
oonstitutional  Assembly — not  excluding  any  portisn,  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  opposite  party. 

The  next  objection  to  our  proceedings  is,  that  the  old  Moderator  and 
clerks  were  not  expressly  displaced;  that  is,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  moved, 
that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  and  did  not,  in  so  many  words, 
move  that  Dr.  Elliott  should  be  put  out  of  the  chair.  Gentlemen,  the 
design  of  the  motion  was  perfectly  manifest  It  was  addressed  to  the  Ab- 
wmbly,  but  Mr.  Cleaveland  wished  to  do  as  little  violence  as  possible  to 
the  feelings  of  Dr.  Klliott  When  he  first  rises,  his  face  is  towards  him, 
but  he  gradually  turns  it  toward  the  entire  body  of  the  members:  his 
motion  was  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  made  to  the  Moderator.  It 
was  his  object  to  do  nothing  discourteous,  only  to  secure  an  impartial 
and  complete  organization;  Uierefore  he  moves  merely  that  Dr.  Beman 
shall  be  Moderator.  Does  not  this  substitution  displace  the  old  Modera- 
tor, without  any  express  amotion?  Take  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself;  the  old  Moderator  Is  to  preside  until  another  is  chosen.  Of 
course  when  another  is  chosen  the  former  cannot  remain  in  ofiBce.  You 
will  find  the  principle  of  the  law  on  this  subject  laid  down  in  Wilcoek 
on  CorporatioTta,  246. 

"  If  the  charter  give  the  '  mayor  for  the  time  being,*  power  to  appoint 
a  town  clerk,  he  has  power  to  amove  the  town  clerk  appointed  by  hit 
predecessor  without  any  notice  or  formality,  and  may  exercise  it  by 
simply  appointing  another." 
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Then  u  the  cue  of  m  officer  appointed  by  a  predecenor,  just  as  the 
old  Moderator  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  he  may  be 
removed  by  the  simple  appointment  of  another.  The  case  of  the  Mode- 
rator is  still  stronger,  for  he,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  to  remain 
in  office  only  untU  another  is  chosen.  Now,  was  the  great  object  of  the 
New-school,  their  endeavour  to  efiect  an  oi^nnization  of  the  entire 
Assembly,  a  portion  of  the  members  of  which  had  been  unconstitutional- 
ly deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  to  secure  the  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  Church,  leaving  both  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Barnes  in  pr^ 
eisely  the  same  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  passage  of  the 
exscmding  resolutions,  to  be  utterly  defeated  by  mere  quibbles  and  qiii4s 
of  this  kind? 

Bat  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  remarked  that  every  thing  would 
be  done  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  That  is  not  wonderfaL 
Look  at  the  situation  in  which  he,  and  thoae  who  aided  him  in  endea- 
vouring to  secure  his  object,  stood.  In  every  thing  they  were  governed 
by  the  circumatances  in  which  they  acted.  You  observe  that  the  trus- 
tees of  the  church  had  taken  measures  to  exclude  from  it  any  body 
attempting  to  organize  itself,  unless  under  the  old  Moderator,  and  a  paper 
stating  their  resolution  had  been  put  into  Dr.  Beman's  handa.  I  say  that 
this  notice  would  have  Justified  Mr.  Cleaveland  in  rising  and  saying,  that 
as  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  use  that  church  to  organize  the  Assembly 
otherwise  than  as  the  old  Moderator  and  clerks  choose,  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  attempting  an  unlawful  organization,  he  called  on 
all  thoae  who  desired  to  secure  a  lawful  Assembly  to  retire.  He  had  a 
right  to  call  upon  them  to  retire^  and  they  a  right  to  organize  themselves 
even  in  the  street,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  which  has  been 
furnished  by  the  opposite  counsel,  from  9  Wendell,  400.  In  that  case, 
a  portion  of  a  religious  assembly  had  undertaken  to  organize  themselves 
to  the  exclusion  of  another  portion,  the  latter  having  the  presiding  officer 
with  them.  No  force  or  violence  was  employed,  but  the  latter  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  couldnothave  theuseof  the  church;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  decided  that  they  were  Justified  in  oi^niz- 
ing  the  assembly  in  the  open  air,  and  sustained  the  organization  which 
was  so  effiscted.  True,  the  learned  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  relies  on 
this  case  for  support,  because  the  party  that  he  represents  resembles  that 
whose  organization  was  thus  sustained,  in  having  the  presiding  officer 
with  them ;  but  he  is  too  bmiliar  with  the  use  of  cases  not  to  know  that 
that  little  circumstance  is  of  no  importance.  He  cannot  have  suffered  it 
to  lead  him  astray  so  far,  that  he  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  great  prin- 
eiple  of  the  case.  What  is  that  principle?  That  the  portion  who  wen 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  complete  organization  were  the  lawful,  and  the 
other  portion  an  unlawful  assembly.  The  Supreme  Court  say,  that  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  have  allowed  all  to  t^e  their  seats,  and  if  theydtd  not  like  the 
conduct  of  the  presiding  officer,  amoved  him;  that  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  attempting  io  organize  the  body  was  unlawful,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  those  who  Iiad  been  excluded  lawful.  They  say,  that  thoae  who 
wiriied  to  secure  a  lawful  organization  would  have  had  a  right  to  retire 
into  the  open  air,  to  have  constituted  their  meeting  sub  dio,  and  that  such 
an  aaaembly  would  have  been  sustained.  And  I  hope  every  tribunal  io 
the  country  would  have  decided  in  the  same  way.     Here  Dr.  MaaoD  and 
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Mr.  ClesTeluid,  while  one  portion  of  the  Assembly  were  rasiiting  on 
effecting  in  a  pecuhar  way  to  the  exclusion  of  s  part  of  the  members  an 
unlawful  organization,  with  another  portioD  were  altemptiDg  to  effect  a 
lawful  orgaoization,  which  should  bring  in  the  entire  body.  An  effort 
was  made  In  that  case  to  exclude  the  presiding  officer;  in  this  to  exclude 
the  representatives  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Church,  who  still  had  a  right 
to  their  seats,  having  never  been  constitutionally  removed — as  substantial 
a  right  as  that  of  any  member.  In  both  cases  the  principle  is  the  same. 
la  each  the  party  attempting  an  unlawful  organization  had  a  ri^t  to  the 
use  of  the  church.  There  the  other  party,  going  into  the  open  street 
organized  themselves,  and  that  organization  was  sustained.  Here,  if  Mr. 
Cleaveland  had  chosen  to  do  the  same  thing,  inasmuch  u  they  were 
denied  the  use  of  that  houae,  as  it  was  the  determination  of  the  trustee^  that 
only  those  should  use  it  who  were  wiljing  to  organize  themselves  under 
the  old  officers,  self-coostitutod  dictators,  a  triumvirate  who  were  to  be 
permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased,  when  he  found  these  officers  persisting 
in  an  attempt  to  create  an  unlawful  assembly,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
call  upon  those  who  were  opposed  to  an  excluaive  organization  to  retire 
to  an  adjoining  open  place,  to  Washington  square,  if  he  had  liked,  and  I 
trust  that  if  they  had  chosen  to  obey  the  call,  their  organization  in  the 
open  air  would  have  been  borne  out  in  any  court  in  Pennsylvania.  In- 
stead of  that,  however,  in  order  to  give  the  Old-school  a  full  opportunity 
to  come  into  the  lawful  assembly,  and  to  secure  an  organization  of  the 
entire  body,  the  New-school  remained,  and  under  all  the  embarraasments 
of  their  situation  effected  their  object 

What  did  Dr.  Fisher  say  was  the  t«ason  he  did  not  try  to  take  the 
chair,  when  elected  Moderator?  That  he  knew  such  an  attempt  would 
create  confusion  and  disturbance:  that  he  was  afraid  Dr.  Elliott  would  not 

Sive  up  the  chair.  Did  not  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  suppose  a 
eterminstion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Elliott  to  prevent,  if  possible,  every 
effort  to  secure  a  lawful  organization  ?  Why,  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  uttered 
the  simple  words, "  counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  the  hammer  of  the  Mode- 
rator and  his  calls  to  order,  sounded  with  redoubled  strength;  and  the 
clique  around  him  called  loudly  to  order.  If  Dr.  Fisher  or  Dr.  Beman 
had  advanced  towards  the  chair,  those  sounds  would  have  burst  foiih 
with  ten  fold  violence;  they  would  have  drowned  every  other.  I<ook  at 
the  difficultiea  by  which  these  men  were  surrounded:  they  did  every 
thing  in  the  way  which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  quiet  the  trustees. 
Dr.  Fisher  says,  that  they  were  appprehensive  that  the  trustees  might  in- 
terfere, and  resort  to  force.  Therefore  they  did  nothing  which  could  by 
possibility  be  considered  discourteous;  their  object,  as  they  hail  plainly 
told  their  Old-school  brethren  a  few  hours  before,  was  simply  to  effect  a 
lawful  organization,  to  bring  in  the  entire  Church;  and  to  avoid  all  diffi- 
culty with  the  trustees,  they  effected  this  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  question  which  arises,  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  case  cited,  on  which  that  portion  of  the  Assembly  that  re- 
mained in  the  church  rely.  The  other  portion  having  taken  the  advice 
of  counsel,  had  been  told  that  the  exclusion  of  a  part  of  the  members  was 
wrongful,  and  they  wished  to  effect  an  organization  which  should  include 
all  of  both  parties.  Now,  they  might  have  retired  into  the  open  air  to 
accomplish  this  end^  but,  instead  of  that,  saying  that  they  hoped  what 
56 
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tbey  did  would  not  be  considered  disooarteous,  snd  that  they  would  eo- 
de>Tour  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  they  organized  the  Assembly  in 
the  house.  Was  not  that  organization  as  good,  as  if  they  had  effected  it 
afler  going  out  into  the  street,  or  into  a  public  square?    Unqueatlonably 


But,  next,  say  our  opponents,  your  lu'oeeeding  was  unlawful,  1 
you  did  not  put  in  the  room  of  Dr.  £lliott  the  last  Moderator  before  him, 
who  was  present  It  seems  that  there  were  one  or  two  gentlemen  present, 
who  had  been  Moderators  subsequently  lo  Dr.  Beman.  In  the  first  place, 
I  answer,  that  the  rule  does  not  apply  at  all  to  such  a  case.  It  amounts  only 
to  this.  To  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business,  and  prevent  unnecessary 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  the  Constitution  orders  that  the  Moderator  of 
the  previous  year  shall  continue  in  office  until  another  is  chosen.  And, 
then,  to  carry  out  the  principle  a  little  farther,  the  Assembly  has  adopted 
a  regulation,  that  if  the  old  Moderator  ia  not  present,  the  next  before  him 
shall  preside.  But  I  say,  the  old  Moderator  was  present,  and  had  taken 
the  chair,  but  he  performed  certain  acts  in  the  oi^nization,  which  amount- 
Ad  to  a  refusal  to  do  his  duty:  this  was  a  case  to  which  the  rule  refer- 
red lo,  did  not  apply  at  all;  and  therefore  the  Assembly,  acting  under 
their  constitutional  powers,  had  a  right  to  choose  any  one  to  preside;  and, 
moreover,  as  they  were  here  acting  under  another  power — their  power  to 
secure  a  lawful  organization,  they  had  a  right  to  put  in  the  chair  one  who 
would  do  his  duty:  the  selection  was  a  matter  for  their  own  judgment 
In  passing,  I  may  remark,  that  all  who  had  been  Moderators  subsequently 
to  Dr.  Beman,  and  who  were  present,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Old-school 
party,  and  therefore  in  concert  with  the  Moderator  and  clerks;  still,  I 
am  willing  to  rely  here  upon  the  right  of  the  body  to  choose  their  own 
Moderator.  But,  suppose  that  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  next  in 
order — I  believe  that  was  Dr.  Witherapoon — suppose  they  ought  to  have 
put  him  in  the  chair,  and  did'nt  da  it:  this  was  a  violation  of  a  mere  rule 
of  the  house;  and  certainly  the  house  itself  could  dispense  with  a  rule  of 
the  house.  At  least,  no  man  of  common  sense  will  say,  that  the  error 
vitiated  the  organization.  So  the  Assembly  themselves  decided  in  anotlw 
case — in  1835.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  that  year,  Dr. 
Beman  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  old  Moderator,  though  he  was  not 
the  last  one  present  Well,  the  business  proceeded  regularly  under  his 
presidency,  the  clerks  made  their  report,  and  the  commissions  afterwards 
handed  in  were  received,  before  the  irregularity  was  discovered.  But  did 
it  vitiate  these  proceedings?  Was  the  organization  destroyed?  Not  at 
all.  When  Dr.  Beman  had  retired,  and  Dr.  M'Dowell  taken  his  place, 
did  they  go  back,  as  if  every  thing  done  was  void,  and  do  it  over  again? 
No;  they  simply  took  up  the  business  where  it  was,  when  interrupted  by 
the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Moderator.  This  precedent  confirms  my 
views,  showing  that  the  removal  of  an  oCBcer  is  not  a  revolution,  and  does 
not  make  necesaary  a  complete  re-organization  of  the  Assembly.  That 
the  subsequent  proceedings  may  properly  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
previous  business,  taken  up  where  it  was  temporarily  dropped. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  very  much  relied  upon- by  our  opponents. 
They  say  that  they  were  really  the  majority  of  the  whole  body;  that 
our  attempt  is  to  oust  them  by  a  mere  intendment  of  law:  this  they  re- 
peat over  and  over  again  as  the  chief  burden  of  their  song.     Now,  in  the 
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first  place,  how  are  you  to  ucertain  when  a  question  is  put,  on  which 
side  the  majority  are,  unless  by  the  vote?  His  Honour  has  already  de- 
cided that  that  ia  the  only  mode,  that  the  majority  of  voices  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  majority  of  the  body.  If  some  don't  choose  to  vote  you 
can't  make  them  vote:  but  if  any  are  present,  qnd  prefer  to  say  nothinfi;, 
they  cannot  expect  to  be  counted.  I  refer  on  this  point  to  ^ngell  4' 
^mea,  67. 

"  Afler  an  election  has  been  properly  proposed,  whoever  has  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  vote,  the  Assembly  beiofi  sufficient,  ia  elected, 
although  a  majority  of  the  entire  Assembly  altogether  abstain  from  voting; 
because  their  presence  sufBcea  to  constitute  the  elective  body,  snd  if  they 
neglect  to  vote  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  shall  not  invalidate  the  act  of  the 
others,  but  be  construed  an  assent  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  vote.  And  such  an  election  is  valid,  though  the  majority 
of  those  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  the  Assembly,  protest  against  any 
election  at  that  time,  or  even  the  election  of  the  individual  who  has  the 
majority  of  votes;  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  effectually  pre- 
vent his  election  is  by  voting  for  some  other  qualified  person." 

If  I  thought  it  possible  to  make  this  doctrine  plainer,  I  could  cite  nu- 
merous cases  which  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that  where  a  majority  refuse, 
when  all  have  opportunity,  to  vote,  they  are  not  to  be  counted;  that  the 
majority  of  the  actual  voters  decide  the  question. 

Judge  Rogers.    I  hare  no  doubt  on  that  point 

Mr.  Wood.  If  your  Honour  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment,  I  will 
show  here,  what  I  proved  on  Saturday  to  exist  in  other  cases,  a  remarka- 
ble coincidence  between  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  rules  of  this  vene- 
rable institution,  the  Presbyterian  Church.  You  have  already  seen  this 
in  8  variety  of  instances.  You  have  seen  the  good  practical  sense  of  the 
Assembly  before  it  was  frittered  away  in  these  proceedings. 

"  Members  ought  not,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  decline  voting,  as 
this  practice  might  leave  the  decision  of  very  interesting  questions  to  a 
■mall  proportion  of  the  judicatory.  Silent  members,  unless  excused  from 
voting,  must  be  considered  as  acquiescing  with  the  majority." — Append. 
to  Const.  R.  30. 

As  the  object  of  all  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
this  so  called  intendment  of  law,  has  been  to  create  prejudice  tn  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  on  the  subject  of  the  majority,  I  would  beg  to  be 
indulged,  while  I  make  a  few  farther  remarks  upon  it.  Our  opponents 
seem  to  rely  upon  the  power  of  a  majority  to  disregard  all  right,  and  to 
force  through  the  Assembly  any  measures  that  please  them,  no  matter 
how  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others.  In  the  case  already  cited, 
9  fVendell,  408,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  established  a  very 
different  doctrine.  In  that  case,  as  here,  the  objection  was  pressed,  that 
the  part  who  remained  were  the  majority;  which  seems  to  mean  that 
they  who  have  a  majority  may  do  what  they  like,  simply  because  they 
have  a  majority.  But  this  is  not  the  principle  of  law  there  laid  down. 
The  minority  which  withdrew  was  sustained,  was  declared  the  true 
Assembly.  The  others  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  of  ft 
majority,  because  the  Constitution  did  not  require  a  majority  to  form  a 
quorum.  Only  a  small  minority  withdrew,  but  the  only  question  to  be 
Mked  relative  to  numbers  was,  bad  they  a  constitutional  quorum?     This 
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principle  you  meet  with  on  the  pi^  of  9  Wendell,  next  to  that  which  I 
hive  juflt  referred  to.  The  counsel  for  the  majority  had  objected  that 
the  presence  of  a  majority  wis  oeccssary  to  form  the  true  body;  but  the 
court,  adverting  to  thii  objection,  say,  that  the  society  of  Friends  do  not 
act  upou  the  principle  of  majorities;  that  if  but  a  minority  orgaoize  the 
meeting,  that  minority  being  a  quorum,  it  is  a  lawful  organization;  hat 
that  if  the  minority  did  not  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  others  proceed- 
ed to  form  the  assembly  in  an  unlawful  manner,  both  assemblies  would 
be  unlawful.  The  majority  principle  howerer  they  decided,  did  not 
apply  in  that  case;  and  that  if  the  body  organized  in  the  open  air,  had  a 
quorum,  they  must  be  sustained.  There  is  then  no  difficulty  as  to  this 
point  in  the  present  case,  since  in  the  General  Aasembly  fourteeo  are  a 
quorum. 

This  doctrine  of  a  majority  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  often  understood  to 
mean,  thai  a  majority  is  without  the  pale  and  controul  of  law.  But, 
scDtlemen,  you  must  recollect  that  in  a  country  of  law,  a  majority 
has  no  power  to  do  wrong.  Suppose  three  persons  own  a  ship  in  equal 
shares,  can  two  resolve  to  exclude  their  companion,  and  take  the  ship 
wholly  into  their  poasession?  This  is  about  the  amount  of  the  majority 
doctrine  for  which  these  gentlemen  contend.  But  what  is  the  law  on 
this  point?  That  where  oue  portion,  though  a  majority  exclude  another 
portion,  they  form  an  unlawful  assembly.  I  have  read  page  af^r  page  to 
show,  and  have  I  think  clearly  demonstrated,  that  every  rightful  member 
of  the  body  must  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in,  or  the  organisation  is 
unlawful.  Svery  one  must  know  of  the  meeting.  Suppose  a  special 
notice  be  given  to  a  majority  of  the  members:  is  that  sufficient?  No;  the 
meeting  convened  on  such  notice  would  be  illegal.  Every  member,  even 
the  least,  must  be  allowed  to  participate ;  and  this  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  delegated  body.  How,  will  you  constitute  a  representative  assem- 
bly, without  giving  full  opportunity  to  all  entitled  to  take  seats?  But  I 
do  not  leave  this  matter  here.  How  have  our  opponents  found  out  that 
they  had  a  msjorily  in  that  body — a  majority  ready  to  carry  out  the 
exscinding  resolutions;  a  majority  approving  of  the  work  of  this  eccle- 
aiastical  guillotine,  cutting  off  thousands  without  mercy  or  warning? 
How  could  they  know  certainly  any  thing  about  the  matter  without  a 
a  vote's  being  Uken?  Has  it  not  been  shown  Uiat  they  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  their  men?  It  seems  that  even  all  of  the  Old-school  party 
of  1836  had  not  been  gotten  up  to  the  slicking  point  Mr.  Phelps,  who 
■ays  that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  there  were  enough  Old-school  men  opposed  to  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  excision,  to  have  secured  the  admission  of  the  rejected 
commissioners,  had  the  question  been  fairly  presented.  But  it  never 
was  allowed  to  come  before  them.  He  says  that  there  would  have  been 
a  hundred  and  forty  in  favour,  and  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  a^init. 
Dr.  Mason's  resolutions ;  and  where  is  there  a  witness  who  has  contra- 
dicted this  statement?     There  is  not  oua 

But  the  other  side  rely  upon  the  number  remaining  with  the  Old- 
school,  afler  the  other  party  had  retired.  But  what  doea  that  show.  Not 
at  all  whatthey  would  say.  It  shows  only  how  many  sympathized  with  the 
Old-school,  after  the  two  portiona  had  separated.  It  is  not  strange  that 
after  the  organization,  some  who  disapproved  of  the  excision,  chose  to 
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remain  with  the  Old-school,  merely  from  temporary  prudential  eonaiden- 
tions,  inasmuch  as  they  had  in  their  hands  the  books,  papers,  Bemiotriea, 
and  all  the  property  of  the  Church.  Thus  may  have  been  gained  an 
apparent  majority  in  numbers.  But  does  the  fact  of  a  majority's  re- 
maining prove,  that  a  majority  were  ready  to  carry  out  the  exscinding 
acts;  that  they  approved  of  cutting  off  the  rejected  members,  or  of 
leaving  them  out  in  the  organization?  No  such  thing.  How  was  it 
with  Dr.  McDowell?  He  declared,  when  examined  on  the  stand,  both 
what  his  language  as  clerk  was,  and  what  was  his  private  opinion;  that 
as  clerk  he  felt  bound  to  obey  the  mandate,  which  he  was  pledged — I  can 
call  it  nothing  but  a  pledge — pledged  to  obey ;  but  that  his  private  opin- 
ion was  against  the  measures  of  1837.  Here  was  his  mistake:  bethought 
that  as  a  ministerial  officer  he  could  not  consider  those  measures  unconsti' 
tutional  and  void,  and  lay  them  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  he  bad 
gone  into  the  house,  and  the  question  had  been  put  whether  they  would 
isaist  in  securing  a  lawful  organization,  would  he,  as  a  member,  have 
voted  with  the  Old-school?  Then,  he  would  have  been  acting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  not  as  a  mere  clerk.  Has  Mr.  Phelps'  tesUmony 
on  this  point  been  contradicted?  How  can  the  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  undertake  to  say,  when  no  actual  vote  was  given,  that  Dr,  Mason's 
motion,  if  the  question  had  been  put,  would  have  been  voted  down? 
There  is  strong  evidence  the  other  way,  and  evidence  entirely  uncontra- 
dicted. A  word  farther  on  this  subject.  It  seems  that  in  1837  and  '38, 
the  Old-school  were  so  proud  of  being  in  the  majority,  that  they  could 
hardly  use  any  other  word  of  designation.  They  cannot  apeak  of  them- 
selves and  their  brethren,  but  as  the  ■majority  and  minoniy. 

Mr.  HubbtU.  I  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Wood,  that  Dr.  McDowell  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1838. 

Mr.  fVood.  Well,  if  he  was  not  a  member,  he  is  an  Old-school  man; 
and  we  show  his  opinion  as  such.  Mr,  Phelps'  testimony,  as  I  said,  is 
uncontradicted. 

Genllemen,  on  this  subject  of  majorities  and  minorities,  as  claimed  by 
the  respective  parties,  I  will  read  the  language  of  the  Old-school  them- 
wlves  from  the  Minutes  of  1837,  page  499.  They  are  speaking  of  the 
Old-school  and  New-achool,  and  here  is  their  own  opinion  in  re^rd  to 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  two. 

"  What  are  called  the  Old-School  and  New-school  partiea  are  already 
separated  in  fact;  in  almost  every  part  of  our  country  where  those  parties 
exist,  Ihey  have  less  ministerial  or  Christian  communion  with  one  another 
than  either  of  those  parties  have  with  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions; and  they  are  so  equally  balanced  in  point  of  power,  that  for  years 
past  it  has  been  uncertain,  until  the  General  Assembly  was  fully  organiz- 
ed, which  of  those  parties  would  predominate  in  that  body. — Fast.  Let. 
Append,  to  Min.  1837,^.  499. 

Here  they  come  forward  and  claim  the  power  to  carry  through  any 
measure;  to  cut  off  any  number  of  their  brethren  on  the  ground  that  they 
are. a  majority.  This  assertion  is  not  true:  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
how  the  parties  would  have  been  divided  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mason's 
motion;  but  more  than  all,  this  court  will  never  recognise  and  sanction 
the  principle,  that  a  majority  may  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  a 
minority. 
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The  next  objection  mtde  to  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceeding  i^  that  in 
riNng  to  make  his  motion  he  should  have  addressed  the  chair.  It 
appears  that  he  did  not  do  so.  I'his  is  a  most  extraordiniry  objec- 
tion. What?  when  the  Moderator  refuses  to  do  hia  duty,  refuses  to  put 
an  appeal  to  the  house,  manifesto  a  fixed  determination  to  proceed  in 
a  course  of  illegal  measures,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  house;  and  ■ 
member,  in  consequence  of  this  misconduct,  rises,  and  moves  that 
another  Moderator  be  appointed,  and  that  the  old  one  shall  be  displaced, 
he  is  bound  to  address  that  old  Moderator?  This  apppears  to  me  like 
the  grossest  absurdity.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  contrary  to  all  usage.  Never,  in  any  delibera- 
tive b(Kly  is  aquestion  which  affects  the  presiding  officer  put  by  himsell 
Even  a  question  in  regard  to  a  mere  matter  of  compliment  must  be  put 
by  some  one  else.  But  when  Mr.  Gleaveland  made  a  motion  to  displace 
Dr.  Elliott,  and  the  latter  was  trying  in  every  way  to  prevent  him  from 
oSering  it,  will  you  say  that  Mr.  Gleaveland  ought  to  have  addressed  him.' 
Should  have  addressed  him  when  he  was  calling  to  order,  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  prevent  the  question  from  being  put?  Why  this  suggestion  is  so 
extraordinary  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  argue  it.  When  Mr.  Gleave- 
land WHS  making  his  remarks,  the  Moderator  was  strenuously  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  proceeding:  if  under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  addressed  his  motion  to  the  Moderator,  I  should  have  thought  him 
fit  only  for  the  cells  of  an  hospital.  No  man  in  his  senses  can  decide 
that  such  a  motion  was  out  of  order  because  not  addressed  to  the  Modentor. 

But,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  this  is  the  practice.  Let  us 
see  whether  it  is  so.  Look  at  the  Assembly's  Digest,  338.  Here  is  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  179%. 

"Resolved,  That  no  minister  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
nor  elder  who  was  a  member  of  the  judicature  when  the  vote  appealed 
from  took  place,  shall  vote  in  the  decision  thereof  by  this  Assembly. 
The  Moderator,  being  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  withdrew, 
and  Dr.  McKnight  took  the  chair." 

You  will  find  by  looking  at  the  cases  cited  in  Grey's  Parliamentary 
Practice,  that  since  a  very  early  period,  motions  regarding  the  Speaker 
personally,  have  not  been  put  by  him;  and  that  such  a  motion  may  be 
put  by  any  member  rising  and  making  it.  It  is  the  universal  usage  in 
this  country,  that  a  member  should  put  the  question  upon  every  matter 
in  which  the  presiding  officer  is  personally  concerned;  and  in  such  case 
the  member  cannot  properly  address  that  officer.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  Moderator  never  would  have  put  the  question:  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  ridiculous  to  have  addressed  it  to  him.  Then  it  is  said, 
one  of  (he  clerks  should  have  put  it  But  (he  clerks  were  in  precisely 
the  same  predicament  as  the  Moderator:  they  had  combined  with  him  to 
carry  out  the  same  plan  which  he  was  striving  to  execute.  Mr.  Gleave- 
land addressed  the  body  of  commissioners.  The  Moderator  had  already 
refused  to  do  his  duty:  it  was  on  that  ground  that  he  made  his  motion. 
The  second  motion— that  for  the  appointment  of  clerks — was  addressed 
to  Dr.  Beman.  Would  it  not  have  been  perfectly  idle  to  have  requested 
the  clerks  to  put  the  question,  when  they  as  well  as  the  Moderator  were 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  void  acts  of  1837?  Why,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  it  was  necessary  that  the  member  making  the  motion 
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should  siso  put  it  la  all  deliberative  bodies,  a  member  may  rise  and 
put  a  question  during  the  incipient  Stages  of  the  organization.  You  vpill 
excuse  my  going  over  these  various  minute  points:  if  I  should  leave  them 
untouched,  I  might  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  my  clients. 

Next,  it  is  objected,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  for  Dr.  Bemao  to 
take  the  chair,  and  not  to  appoint  him  Moderator.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  four-fiAha  of  the  witnesses  have  said  that  he  moved  that  Dr. 
Beman  should  be  Moderator;  but  could  it  make  any  difference,  if  he 
moved  that  he  should  take  the  chair?  When  Mr.  Cleaveland  rises,  he 
says,  "The  Moderator  having  refused  to  do  hia  duty,  and  it  being 
extremely  desirable  to  secure  a  constitutional  organization,  I  move  that  Dr. 
Beman  take  the  chair."  Was  not  this  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  moved 
that  he  should  be  Moderator?  He  grounds  his  motion  on  the  idea  that 
the  Moderator,  who  was  in  the  chair,  having  refused  to  do  his  duty,  was 
unfit  for  the  place,  and  moves  that  Dr.  Beman  shall  take  the  chair.  Waa 
not  this  substantially  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  used  the  other  form  of 
expression?  Could  any  member  have  the  least  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing him  to  mean,  that  Dr.  Beman  should  be  Moderator,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Elliott,  who  had  refused  to  do  his  duty. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  that  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  by 
the  party  desiring  a  complete  ornnization,  was  wrong,  because  after  dis- 
placing Dr.  Elliott,  putting  Dr.  Beman  in  hia  place,  and  choosing  Detr 
clerks,  they  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  do  what  they  wanted  the 
Other  party  to  do  at  first;  they  did  not  go  on  and  dispose  of  the  motion 
that  Dr.  Mason  had  offered.  The  only  answer  which  I  shall  make  to 
this — and  it  must  have  struck  you  already — is,  that  the  great  object  of 
those  who  set  on  foot  these  measures,  was  to  secure  a  general  organization 
of  the  entire  Assembly.  All  of  their  proceedings  were  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  refusing  to  put  the  names  of  certain 
commissioners  on  the  roll.  When  Dr.  Mason  had  made  a  motion  to  have 
them  put  upon  the  roll,  the  Moderator  had  refused  to  entertain  it  When 
he  had  appealed  from  his  decision  that  that  motion  was  out  of  order,  the 
Moderator  had  refused  to  put  the  question  on  his  appeal;  but  the  only 
object  of  all  his  efforts  was  to  have  the  names  enrolled.  Well,  Dr.  Mason 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  tell  us,  that  they  did  put  them  on;  that  they  had  a  list 
made  out  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  all  the  names  on  the  roll  of  Mr. 
Krebs'  and  Dr.  McDowell,  which  they  had  taken  as  the  basts  of  theira, 
having  previously  drawn  it  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and  then  corrected 
it  while  Mr.  Krebs  read;  and  that  to  this  they  afterwards  added  the 
names  of  the  exscinded  commissioners.  "  Oh,  but  did  you  actually  attach 
the  two  lists  together?"  "No,  but  I  held  them  both  in  my  hand,  and 
considered  (hem  both  as  one  roll."  "But  they  were  not  the  roll  merely 
because  you  considered  them  sa"  And  pray  how  did  Mr.  Krebs'  list 
become  a  roll?  Was  it  not  by  his  considering  it  so,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
made  out?  Cannot  a  list  be  a  roll  unless  it  is  all  on  one  sheet?  If  not, 
Mr.  Erebs'  was  not  a  roll.  You  will  say  that  the  object  of  the  New^ 
school  was  to  put  all  upon  the  roll;  and  that  when  their  clerks  had  lists 
of  all  in  their  huids,  they  had  enrolled  all.  Look  at  the  case  which  has 
been  brought  forward  on  the  other  side — the  case  of  Mr.  Moore,  whom 
the  Old-school  clerks  put  on  the  roll.  There  was  no  motion  made  for 
his  admission.     How  was  he  received?     Mr.  Krebs  put  down  his  name. 
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and  then  (»nsidered  it  as  enrolled.  He  simply  put  it  on  the  list;  a»  »o< 
tion  was  oecessary.  Their  own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Moore  war- 
rants the  proceedings  of  our  clerks. 

Oh,  but  all  this  was  a  revolution;  and  the  new  clerks  and  Hoderator 
could  not  have  any  roll,  without  having  the  commissions  in  their  hands 
and  BTtminiag  them.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  objection.  It  was 
no  revolution  at  all.  We  merely  displaced  a  Moderator  and  two  clerks. 
Was  there  a  revolution  or  a  new  organization  in  1635?  I  believe  noL 
There  the  roll  had  been  reported  under  a  wrong  Moderator;  but  when 
the  right  was  substituted  did  they  go  back  and  make  out  a  new  roll?  No; 
they  merely  went  on  with  the  business;  merely  continued  the  proceed- 
ings, taking  them  up  where  they  had  been  interrupted,  by  the  motion  to 
displace  the  wrong  presiding  officer.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say, 
that  we  could  not  get  the  commiasions  from  the  old  clerks:  we  knew 
from  the  first,  what  was  subsequently  shown  when  a  formal  application 
was  made,  that  they  would  not  give  tiiem  over  into  our  hands.  Are  you 
prepared  to  say,  that  when  a  house  has  been  organized,  and  a  clerk  re- 
fusing to  do  his  duty,  displaced,  another  clerk  being  appointed,  the  house 
cannot  go  on  with  business,  because  the  old  officer  declines  to  give  up 
the  commissions?  Will  its  proceedings.be  invalid,  unless  the  new  clerk 
seizes  the  old  one  by  the  shoulders,  and  forcibly  takes  from  him  the 
papers?  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  endeavoured  to  get  them.  They 
called  on  Mr.  Krebs  and  Dr.  McDowell,  but  those  gentlemen,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  refused  to  give  them  up.  Unless  the  clerks  and  Moderator 
were  to  be  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  dictators,  to  usurp  all  power,  their 
holding  the  commissions  and  refusing  to  surrender  them  certainly  could 
not  destroy  the  Auembly.  The  circumstance  then  of  the  new  clerks' 
having  so  few  of  these  vouchers  actually  in  their  possession,  cannot  at  all 
affect  our  case. 

Next,  it  is  allied  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  entirely  out  of 
order,  because  the  first  business  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Com- 
missions had  been  read,  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections. 
This  is  a  very  fine  doctrine  indeed  for  the  Old-school  brethren.  It  suited 
them  that  every  thing  should  go  on  in  a  regular  track;  that  first  the  roll 
should  be  reported,  and  that  then  the  Moderator  should  call  for  commis- 
sions  from  Presbyteries  in  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  refuse  those 
from  Presbyteries  which  he  did  not  choose  to  consider  in  connexion 
therewith.  The  doctrine  is  this:  "  No  motion  must  be  made  to  compel 
the  clerks  and  Moderator  to  do  their  duty,  for  the  next  business  in  order 
is  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections;  and  then  when  that  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  we  have  got  you  fast  Then  you  are  out,  and 
cannot  get  in  again  but  by  begging  for  admission  on  your  knees.  If 
yoQ  come  thus,  and  suiralicate  lor  mercy,  the  Assembly  will  take  oi^ 
der  on  your  cases,"  What  is  this  order  which  is  to  be  taken?  It  is 
to  be  determined  whether  the  applicants  are  purely  Presbyterian.  To 
this  end  they  are  to  be  examined  on  experimental  religion.  Then 
indeed  they  would  have  effectually  secured  us.  All  this  is  only  say- 
ing to  us,  "  It  is  no  matter  what  efforts  you  make,  or  how  you  pro- 
cmd;  you  can  accomplish  nothiuK  before  the  organization  is  effected," 
and  when  that  was  secured  our  on^  chance  was  gone.  We  could  never 
be  restored,  unless  those  who  had  excluded  us,  chose  in  their  high  mighti- 
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oeu  to  think  pfoper  to  take  order  on  our  eaae.  But  we  have  an  easy 
Mswec  at  huid.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  clerks  have  read 
their  refiart  of  all  the  regular  and  constitutional  comniiwions,  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  But  was  such  a  report  read — a 
report  containing  all  the  names,  excepting  of  those  whose  commissioos 
were  informal,  the  duty  of  preparing  which  the  rules  that  have  been  read 
imposed  upon  Ihe  clerks?  Are  we  to  be  told — and  here  I  address  myself 
to  the  feelings  of  every  honest  man — that  the  exscinding  resolutions  were 
regular  and  constitutional;  that  they  were  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  by  which  all  these  subordinate  inBtitutions  are 
eootrolledf  and  with  just  notions  of  civil  liberty ;  were  not  a  mere  revolu- 
tionary proceeding;  and  that  therefore  the  commissions  of  the  exscinded 
commissioners  were  invalid?  If  not,  then  it  follows,  that  the  next  business 
in  order  was  not  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections;  that  the 
time  for  that  appointment  had  not  yet  arrived,  because  all  the  regular  and 
constitutional  commiMJons  had  not  been  received  and  enrolled.  But  be- 
sides, every  house  has  the  inherent  power  to  organize  itself  lawfully;  has 
■  right  to  depose  a  presiding  officer,  who,  supported  by  a  clique  of  the 
members,  is  endeavouring  to  carry  out  an  iUcffd  and  void  measure,  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  portion  of  the  body.  The  only  way  to  rectify  the 
gross  error ;  to  resist  the  attempt  to  shut  out  a  large  number  of  rightful 
members,  was,  by  moving  the  house  to  displace  the  officers  thus  under- 
taking to  prevent  a  lawful  organization.  To  satisfy  some  people,  gentle- 
men, it  is  necessary  to  present  the  converse  of  every  proposition.  You 
all  know  the  old  saying,  that  where  you  want  a  man  to  understand  that 
bis  bull  has  gored  anouer  man's  ox,  you  must  reverse  the  proposition, 
making  it  appear  that  his  ox  has  been  gored  by  another  man's  bull.  So, 
to  make  these  gentlemen  understand  the  case,  I  will  reverse  it,  and  sup- 

Cthat  sixty  Old-school  commissioners  had  been  rejected  by  the  clerks. 
:  you,  can  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  Elliott  would  have  per- 
sisted in  rejecting  them?  Suppose  that  Mr.  Cleaveland,  like  Mr.  Moore, 
had  been  an  Old-school  man,  and  bad  come  forward  and  oS*ered  these 
commissions;  and  go  farther,  and  suppose  that  the  clerks  who  had  rejected 
them  were  of  the  New-school^-euppose  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  said  to 
the  Moderator,  "  Here  are  some  commissions  which  are  perfectly  formal 
and  Fwular  from  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  New  Jer- 
•ey.  They  were  presented  to  the  clerks,  but  they  have  refused  them, 
being  determined  to  affect  a  partial  organization  of  the  Assembly.  They 
•re  resolved  to  secure  the  preponderance  of  the  New-school  party;  and 
certain  measures  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object,  they  are  resolved 
to  carry  ouL  They  have  declared  that  it  is  their  intention  to  shut  out 
all  these  Old-school  members,  notwithstanding  that  they  bring  regular 
and  constitutional  commissions,  unless  they  will  come  on  their  knees, 
and  on  the  ground  that  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has  been  exscinded, 
and  stripped  of  all  its  Fresbyterial  rights,  acknowledge  that  they  are  not 
lawfully  entitled  to  seats."  What  answer  would  Dr.  Elliott  have  made  ' 
to  thisapplicatioo?  Would  he  have  replied,  "  You  are  out  of  order.  Sir: 
the  next  business  of  the  Assembly  is  the  appointment  of  a  ComTfiittee 
t^  Sieetioaa,  as  is  provided  in  the  fifUi  section  of  certain  rules  enacted 
by  the  Assembly  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  That  section  says, '  The 
first  act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  be  the 
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appoinbnent  of  a  Committee  qf  Eketiaru,  whoM  duty  it  shall  be  to 
examine  all  informal  and  unconatilutional  coDimiMiona,  and  report  on  the 
same  as  soon  as  practicable.'" — Would  that  have  been  his  language? 
No;  he  would  have  seen  directly  that  the  previous  requirements  of  the 
rule  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Elections  wasf  it  is  true,  the  next  business,  when  a  certain  stage  had  been 
reached;  but  to  that  stage  the  proceedings  had  nnt  yet  advanced.  "The 
first  act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  be  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  qf  Elections" — When  thus  ready;  but  if 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerks  previously  to  put  oo  the  roll  the  names  of 
all  whose  commissions  were  formal  and  constitutional,  and  they  had  not 
done  this,  the  house  was  not  yet  ready  for  any  other  business.  The  groaa 
and  wilful  error  of  the  clerks  must  first  be  rectified.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  thus  to  change  the  form  of  the  proposition — to  put  the  buU  for 
the  ox,  in  order  to  make  people  comprehend  the  rights  of  others. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  that  the  house  did  nothing  wrong,  even  if 
the  clerks  and  Moderator  did,  and  that  therefore  we  had  no  right  to  orga- 
nize the  Assembly  and  go  off,  leaving  a  majority  behind.  We  don't  pre- 
tend that  the  house  did  any  thing  wrong.  We  say  that  the  clerks  and 
Moderator  violated  their  duty,  and  that  the  house  displaced  them  on  that 
account  The  question  on  their  amotion  was  put  and  passed  by  an  un- 
doubted majority.  How  it  would  have  gone,  had  all  voted,  I  cannot 
venture  to  say;  but  some,  though  a  full  opportunity  was  given,  did  not 
choose  to  vote;  therefore  the  majority  of  Uiose  actually  voting  must  be 
considered  the  house.  If  it  were  necessary,  I  would  go  farther  and  ray, 
that  if  the  majority  of  the  whole  were  determined  to  exclude  a  portion  of 
their  brethren,  they  were  determined  to  organize  the  body  in  an  unlaw- 
ful manner;  and  that  therefore  the  remaining  portion,  though  a  minority, 
and  though  the  others  had  voted  them  down,  if  there  were  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  form  a  quorum,  had  a  perfect  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  house,  and  on  the  outside  organize  the  Assembly,  on  the  principle  of 
admitting  every  member  of  the  entire  body  to  his  place.  I  say  that 
when  one  portion  of  the  commissioners  insisted  on  forming  a  lawful  or- 
ganization, and  another  portion — a  majority  if  you  please — insisted  on 
forming  an  unlawful  one,  those  desiring  the  lawful  organization,  would 
have  had  a  right,  if  they  could  not  accomplish  their  object  in  the  house,  to 
have  retired  to  the  next  convenient  spot,  and  there  organized  the  body, 
excluding  none  of  their  brethren,  but  admitting  all  to  the  seats  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  I  say  that  this  is  an  inherent  right;  a  right  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  protection  of  the  minority.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
in  a  delegated  body,  a  mere  majority  may  organize  themselves  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  Urge  part  of  the  members;  and  that  the  minority  are 
completely  manacled,  are  bound  to  submit,  and  thus  go  on  with  the 
transaction  of  business?  I  never  would  submit  to  such  an  usurpation 
and  abuse  of  power.  The  doctrine  is  directly  counter  to  that  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  I  think  that  no  tribunal  in  this 
country  can  possibly  give  it  their  sanction.  The  consequence  of  the 
Assembly's  being  unlawfully  constituted  is  not  that  all  its  acts  are  abso- 
lutely void.  It  may  still  be  the  Assembly  de  facto,  and  its  acts  may  be 
valid  until  set  aside  by  the  proper  tribunal.  Therefore  the  body,  though 
illegally  organized,  may  go  on  and  transact  its  regular  business.  Every  act 
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not  impeached  by  a  mandamua  or  gtio  warranto,  may  take  effect,  be- 
cause it  is  enacted  by  a  de  facia  body.  I  beg  that  you  will  understand 
me  thoroughly  upon  this  subject.  I  do  not  mean  to  sayt  that  whenever  a 
portion  of  the  members  of  an  assembly  are  excluded,  they  roust  proceed 
to  organize  the  body  in  a  lawful  roanuer,  goiug  upon  the  basis  of  admit- 
ting all  to  their  seats,  but  that  every  member  is  bound  to  resist  an  un- 
lawful organization.  Suppose  that  after  we  had  organized  ourselves,  the 
Old-school  had  come  in,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  oppo- 
site counsel,  and  voted  us  down.  Well,  if  Ihey  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  been  ezereiaing  an  undoubted  right:  they  had  a  right  to  vote  us 
down,  but  not  to  shut  ua  out  The  latter  they  could  not  do,  unless  the 
law  of  the  land  goes  to  the  length  of  saying,  that  a  majority  may  always 
do  as  they  please,  and  may  trample  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
minority.  But  that  question  does  not  properly  arise  here:  the  Old-school 
could  not  have  got  a  majority  to  agree  in  carrying  out  the  illegal  and  void 
measurea  of  1837;  therefore  the  task  of  carrying  them  through  to  their 
consummation  was  allotted  to  the  Moderator  and  clerks.  No  one  has 
ventured  to  deny  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Phelps  upon  this  point  The 
officers  of  1837,  and  a  clique  of  the  Old-school,  then,  were  endeavouring 
to  drive  these  measures  through,  in  despite  of  a  majority  of  the  house. 
Therefore  the  Moderator  refused  to  put  an  appeal  from  his  decision;  and 
therefore,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  displace  him,  he  and  the  clique 
with  whom  he  was  in  concert,  endeavoured  by  their  noise  to  prevent  its 
being  put  They  had  assumed  the  sovereign  authority  of  dictators,  and 
sought  to  control  the  entire  action  of  the  house. 

(Here  the  jury  were  allowed  a  recess  often  minutes.) 
The  next  point  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  objection  that  the  question 
on  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  not  reversed.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  and  Dr,  Beman  ought  to  have  been  examined  on  this  subject;  and 
great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  we  did  not  read  their  deposi- 
tions. To  this  I  answer  only,  that  if  those  depositions  had  contained 
any  thing  favourable  to  the  defence,  the  opposite  counsel  would  unques- 
tionably have  read  them.  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  though  not  at 
liberty  to  tell  you  what  the  depositions  do  contain,  that  they  would  have 
read  them,  as  they  might  have  done,  if  they  could  have  found  in  them 
aught  favourable  to  their  cauae.  These  depositions,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
were  taken  before  any  of  these  petty  questions  of  order  were  started,  and 
were  taken,  just  like  Dr.  Nott's,  on  other  points.  I  am  fully  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  latter  was  withheld,  after  his  Honour  had  overruled 
certain  parts,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  us  to  omit  reading  the 
two  others.  But  the  counsel  tell  us,  that  Mr.  Gleaveland  had  of  course 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  remarks  which  he  made  before  introducing  his 
motion;  and  we  are  asked  to  produce  the  paper  from  which  he  read. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  in  this.  He  did  notread  from  any  paper;  that  is, 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  paper  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  testi- 
mony shows  that  the  few  remarks  which  he  made  were  chiefly  extempo- 
raneous. Now  a  man  who  makes  a  few  such  remarks  in  a  case  entirely 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  who,  as  I  presume  Mr.  Gleave- 
land was — indeed  several  of  the  witnesses  have  told  us  so — is  a  good  deal 
agitated,  is  not  more  likely  to  remember  them,  than  those  who  saw  and 
heard  him  at  the  time,  and  were  more  collected.    As  he  did  not  confine 
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himself  to  the  piper  there  wis  no  reuon  for  preaerring  it  What  be 
actually  said  was  iftErwards  embodied  id  the  minate  of  the  trsnsaetioB: 
there  can  be  no  di£Gculty  at  all  ai  to  what  his  remarks  were.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  orer  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  reversal 
of  the  question.  I  shall  examine  the  testimony  of  but  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  this  point  Many  swear  directly,  and  put  it  beyond  the  posn- 
bility  of  a  doubt,  that  all  of  the  questions  were  reversed.  The  &ct  that 
there  were  some  negative  votes  shows  the  same  thing  conclusively.  Dr. 
Elliott  says  that  there  were  some  negatives;  and  nearly  all  the  witneaaes 
who  testify  to  the  same  fact,  tell  us  that  these  negatives  came  from 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  house.  Of  course,  then,  they  came  from 
the  Old-school,  who  alone  occupied  that  quarter.  Could  they  with  any 
propriety  have  voted  do,  if  the  question  was  not  reversed  ?  But  Dr.  Hill's 
testimony  must  be  conclusive  upon  this  subject  He  was  not  opposed  to 
the  measures  of  the  New-school,  as  has  been  said;  but  he  was  agitated 
and  in  difficulty.  He  was  afraid  that  the  proceedings  contemplated  might 
lead  to  disturbance  and  uproar;  and  therefore  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  no  part  in  them.  But  he  sat  by,  watching,  as  he  tells  us,  with  great 
anxiety,  the  progress  of  affairs.  He  says,  positively,  that  the  question 
was  reversed;  that  he  listened  attentively  to  hear  the  reversal,  because 
he  had  doubted  which  of  two  things  would  take  place — whether  the  Old- 
school  party  would  not  vote  at  all,  or  whether  they  would  vote  it  down. 
His  testimony  was  very  little  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Lathrop's,  who 
recollected  the  reversal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  swear  positively  to  it,  because 
he  himself  voted  in  the  negative.  Witness  aAer  witness  has  sworn,  with 
almost  equal  posiUveness,  that  the  different  questions  were  put  in  both  the 
affirmative  and  negative:  that  there  were  some  negative  votes,  all  admit; 
and  that  there  was,  in  each  instance,  a  decided  majority  of  the  actual 
voters  in  favour  of  the  question,  is  not  disputed.  I  think,  then,  you  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  this  point  I  would  here  call  your  attri- 
tion to  a  very  obvious  rule  of  evidence,  and  of  common  sense.  The  tea* 
timony  of  those  who  swear  directly  to  a  positive  fact,  is  not  to  be  over^ 
eome  by  evidence  that  another  person  merely  did  not  hear  or  see  the 
■ame  thing.  A  man  walks  up  Chesnut  street,  and  the  question  arises, 
whether  he  had  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  One  swears  that  he  saw  it,  his 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  circumstance,  by  the  fact  that  it 
appeared  about  to  rain.  Anotlier  swears  that  he  saw  the  man  at  the  same 
time,  but  did  not  see  any  umbrella,  and  don't  believe  that  he  carried  one. 
Which  of  these  two  are  you  to  believe?  The  one  who  swears  positively 
that  he  saw,  or  the  one  who  did'nt  see?  I  pass  this  matter  by,  without 
farther  remark. 

Next,  it  is  said,  that  if  the  members  of  our  Assembly  had  let  the  oppo- 
site party  go  on  with  their  organization  in  their  own  way,  however  unlaw- 
ful that  might  be,  and  had  then  applied  for  relief,  it  would  have  been 
granted.  The  first  gentleman  who  addressed  you  on  the  other  ude,  said 
that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if  we  had  let  them  go  on,  and  organize 
the  Assembly  unlawfully,  we  should  afterwards  have  been  all  let  in,  to 
partake  of  the  fatted  calf;  should  all  have  feasted  on  the  delicious  banqoet 
Why,  gentlemen,  when  you  find  the  Old-school  taking  one  step  tomuds 
carrying  out  the  void  acta  of  1837,  how  can  you  believe  that  they  will 
not  take  another?    When  yuu  find  them,  afterwards,  in  their  Assembly, 
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curyiDg  out  the  same  meajuns,  acting  upon  the  very  same  priDciplea 
from  first  to  last,  from  the  opening  minute  to  the  end  of  the  statistical 
table,  what  mockery  does  such  language  appear  to  be.  In  the  heat  and 
zeal  excited  hy  the  present  controversy — we  all  must  admire  the  zeal 
which  he  has  manifested — the  learned  counsel  brings  himself  to  believet 
that  now,  if  your  rerdict  should  sanction  the  unlawful  organization  of  the 
Old-school,  even  now,  those  who  have  been  excluded,  may  be  received 
back,  and  partake  of  the  fatted  calf,  prepared  to  be  eaten  by  both.  But, 
after  the  exscinding  resolutions  are  passed  in  1837,  indemnity  is  promised 
to  the  trustees,  and  pledges  are  exacted  from  the  clerks;  after  the  conven- 
tion in  1838,  determines  to  carry  out  those  resolutions,  and  declares  them 
the  only  true  basis  of  a  legitimate  organization  of  the  Assembly;  and, 
after  the  Moderator  and  clerks  so  fully  redeem  their  pledges,  and  are  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Old-school,  in  their  unlawful 
attempt — after  all  this,  do  you  suppose  that  these  same  men,  if  backed 
by  your  verdict,  will  withdraw  all  their  resolutions  and  proceedings,  admit 
those  who  have  been  excluded,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  spread 
before  them  a  delicious  feast?  If  they  could  make  us  believe  a  position 
of  this  kind,  they  might  well  exclaim. 


The  next  ground  taken  by  our  opponents  is,  that  there  were  two  Mode- 
rators in  nomination;  that  we  were  in  fact  voting  for  two  candidates, 
and  that  therefore  the  division  ought  to  have  been  made  by  calling  the 
roll,  and  marking  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  ssy,  that  taking  the  question 
viva  voce  did  not  answer.  Dr.  Elliott  in  nomination!  and  the  question 
to  be  put,  which  of  the  two  should  be  Moderator!  Was  there  any  ques- 
tion of  choosing  Dr.  Elliott?  Why  he  was  to  be  displaced:  there  was 
but  one  person  in  nomination.  Dr.  Klliott  was  the  old  Moderator,  and, 
as  I  have  shown,  over  and  over  again,  was  to  continue  in  office  only  until 
another  should  be  chosen.  Another  was  named,  and  he  was  the  only  can- 
didate. Then,  according  to  the  Assembly's  own  rules,  the  question  need 
not  be  taken  by  catling  the  roll:  indeed,  it  need  not  be  reversed.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  rule  to  have  taken  the  yeas  and  nays  in 
■uch  a  case,  unless  they  were  called  for  by  some  member. 

But,  it  is  said,  that  no  opportunity  was  given  for  debate.  Did  any  body 
want  to  debdte?  But  the  opportunity  was  in  a  great  measure  preclude 
by  the  whole  proceeding's  being  carried  on,  as  we  had  avowed  it  was  our 
intention  to  carry  it  on,  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  The  apology 
that  was  made,  was  only  to  Dr.  Elliott  He  was  told  that  no  personal 
attack  upon  himself  was  intended,  by  the  motion  to  displace  him;  that  hs 
was  attempting  a  mal-organization,  yet  that  he  might  believe  all  he  was 
doing  to  be  correct,  and  Uiatwe  did  not  wish  to  give  any  personal  ofiicnce; 
that  we  were  aware  that  he  was  sustained  by  the  trustees,  bnt  hoped  that 
we  should  not  be  interrupted  if  we  should  attempt  to  organize  the  body 
in  the  way  which  we  considered  constitutional,  and  according  to  the 
views  of  l^al  counsel  with  whom  we  had  advised;  that  our  object  was 
to  include  the  entire  body,  and  that  if  allowed  to  proceed  we  would  do 
every  thing  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.    If  any  one  of  the  Old- 
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school  had  wished  to  debate,  his  rising  to  do  so  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  waTer  of  all  objection  to  our  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees;  and  he  would  hare  been  allowed  to  discuss  the  question  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  In  eveiy  assembly,  when  it  is  supposed  there  is  no 
intention  to  debate  a  question.  It  is  put  immediatelf;  but  after  a  resola- 
tion  is  carried,  no  member  can  say  that  it  was  all  wrong,  because  he 
wanted  to  debate,  and  no  opportunity  was  given.  He  ought  to  have 
risen  and  said  that  he  wished  to  discuss  the  question,  and  thus,  if  the 
right  had  been  denied  bim,  he  might  with  propriety  complain.  Did  any 
person  in  this  case  ofier  to  debate?  Among  all  those,  on  the  list  of  Otd- 
achool  witnesses,  which  was  so  long  that  we  grew  sick  of  the  repetition, 
and  refrained  even  from  cross  examining  them — among  all  of  them  was 
there  one  who  said  that  he  had  wished  to  debate,  but  had  been  prevented? 
tiot  one.  Yet,  now,  at  this  late  hour,  it  is  urged  that  our  proceeding 
ought  to  be  considered  void,  because  tliese  gentlemen  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity for  debate,  though  they  did  not  demand  it  at  the  time,  and  though 
the  resolutions  of  the  trustees  put  into  our  hands  forced  us  either  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously,  or  submit  to  their  dictation  of  an  unlawful  mode  ot 
organization  under  the  old  ofBcers! 

Next,  it  is  objected,  that  when  Dr.  Fisher  was  appointed  Moderator, 
the  rules  of  the  house  were  not  read  to  him.  You  recollect  what  was 
done.  Dr.  Beman  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  elected  Moderator,  and 
must  observe  the  rules  thereafter  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  Asaem- 
bly.  I  beg  that  you  will  here  attend  to  one  thing  which  is  of  some 
importance.  Formerly  it  was  not  the  practice  to  re-adopt  the  rules  at 
each  session  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  were  considered  permanent 
When  they  were  so  considered,  there  was  of  course  some  propriety  in 
the  regulation,  that  they  should  be  read  to  the  Moderator  on  his  election, 
or  rather,  through  the  Moderator,  sbotjld  be  read  to  the  house.  Id  this 
proceeding  there  was  then  real  good  sense.  The  rules  were  thus  indi* 
rectly  made  known  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  composed  of  members 
coming  up  with  new  commissions,  many  of  whom  had,  perhaps,  nevw 
before  sat  in  the  body.  The  propriety  of  such  a  regulation  we  can  easily 
understand.  But  now  a  compliance  with  the  old  practice  seems  a  little 
like  nonsense;  for  the  rules  are  no  longer  permanent,  but  each  Assembly 
adopts  its  own.  If  therefore  they  are  read  to  the  new  Moderator,  they 
must  be  read  before  they  have  been  adopted.  It  seems  that  the  change 
of  which  I  speak,  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
when  he  was  first  a  member  of  the  body.  There  was  then  a  perfect  pro- 
priety in  the  language  addressed  by  Dr.  Beman  to  Dr.  Fisher — that  he 
should  observe  the  rules  thereafter  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. That  was  not  the  proper  time  to  read  the  rules;  when  adopted  they 
might  properly  be  read.  But  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  in  the  refuUtion  of 
such  frivolous  objections.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  rules 
were  read  or  not;  whether  the  right  Moderator  was  or  was  not  at  first 
selected;  whether  there  was  some  noise  made  by  this,  that  or  the  other 
person:  or  whether  some  were  standing  who  ought  to  have  been  sitting. 
Suppose  the  rule  had  been  that  every  body  ought  to  rise,  and  some  had 
been  found  sitting;  that,  though  a  disorder,  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
validity  of  resolutions  regularly  put  and  cairied.  Is  an  organization 
otherwise  lawful  to  be  vitiated  by  these  petty  irregularities? 
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The  next  objection,  and  the  Jast  that  I  shall  trouble  yon  to  notice,  is 
that  the  several  motioos  were  not  put  in  an  audible  manner,  so  that  they 
could  be  heard,  and  that  the  members  could  vote  understandingly.  My 
first  proposition  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is,  that  they  were  all  put 
and  reversed  in  a  loud  distinct  voice,  which  could  be  heard  over  the 
whole  house.  To  this  effect  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses at  least,  though  I  shall  now  refer  to  that  of  only  two,  Ov,  Patton, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert.  To  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Norris,  the  Episcopa- 
lian, I  shall  refer  by-and-by.  How  the  opposite  counsel  came  to  catch 
an  Episcopalian,  I  don't  know.  The  testimony  of  their  Old-school  wit- 
neases  suits  them  very  well;  but  the  moment  they  get  hold  of  an  Epis- 
copalian, every  thing  goes  wrong.  He  stood  in  the  west  door;  it  is 
rather  a  small  church,  for  a  city,  but  between  Mr.  Norris  and  the  Mode- 
rator, you  will  recollect,  there  was  a  large  stove.  Not  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses has  denied  the  fact  that  the  questiona  were  put  in  a  loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice:  all  of  ours  tell  you  that  they  could  be  heard  throughoQt  the 
bouse.  The  members  who  put  them  stood  about  the  middle  of  the 
building,  and  that  they  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  it,  is 
proved  conclusively,  when  we  bring  witnesses  who  stood  in  every  part, 
and  swear  that  they  all  heard  them.  Such  testimony  at  once  puts  an  end 
to  the  question.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  respective  positions  of 
some  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Gilbert,  afterwards  appointed  clerk,  who 
was  in  the  south-east  corner,  when  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  the  question  on 
his  first  motion, .says  that  he  heard  it  distinctly  put,  voted  upon,  and 
carried.  He  heard  every  thing  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  said,  and  has  re- 
peated the  substance  of  his  remarks.  He  was  in  the  soutb-east  corner, 
among  the  Old-school.  Mr.  Elmes  was  standing  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  house.  He,  as  long  as  he  sttended,  heard  what  was  said,  and  also 
testifies  that  the  questions  were  put  audibly  and  distinctly.  Mr.  Qem- 
mel — he  was  standing  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  by  one  of  the  side 
pews,  which  was  filled  with  brethren  of  the  Old-school.  He  too  says^ 
that  the  qaestions  were  audibly  put;  and  also  that  the  Old -school  brethren 
in  the  pew  at  his  side,  were  scraping  and  stamping,  and  crying  "  Order!" 
■o  loui^y,  that  he  told  them,  that  was  singular  conduct  for  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  His  testimony  is  unimpeached,  and  though  Dr.  Phillips 
swears  that  he  heard  no  such  disturbance,  that  is  not  enough  to  overcome 
the  evidence  of  this  positive  witness.  The  fact  is  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  Then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mason,  who 
was  nearer.  He  tells  us  that  there  were  two  pews  of  Old-school  brethren 
between  him  and  Mr.  Cleaveland.  Mr.  Norris  stood,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  west  door.  Mr.  Dingee  was  in  the  gallery,  by  the 
oi^an;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  heard  every  thing  distinctly  until  the 
notion  was  made  that  Dr.  Fisher  should  be  Moderator:  that  he  did  not 
hear  that  motion,  because,  at  the  moment,  he  was  coming  down  from  the 
gallery.  Now  if  witness  after  witness  thus  testifies  uiat  the  questions 
were  put  distinctly,  and  so  as  to  be  heard  over  the  whole  house;  and 
theo  others  standing  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  house — north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  swear  that  they  actually  did  hear  them,  the  fact  that  they 
were  audibly  and  distinctly  put  is  established,  and  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  actually  heard. 

But  we  are  now  brought  to  the  inquiry,  could  the  various  questions  be 
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heard  by  the  Old-Bchool?  We  have  called  iritnesses,  who  have  proved^ 
that  there  was  a  great  Doiae  in  the  part  of  the  house  which  the  Old- 
school  occupied;  that  there  were  hiaaing,  coughing,  scraping,  and  calls  to 
order.  The  Moderator  rapped  with  his  hammer,  and  some  cried 
"  Shame!  shame!"  One  gentleman  asked,  "Can  nothing  be  done  to  atop 
them?"  The  Moderator  answered,  "I  have  done  epery  thing  I  could, 
but  cannot  stop  them."  All  this  is  proved  by  the  moat  respectable  wit- 
nessea — by  Dr.  Patton,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  others  on  our  side,  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  their  own  party.  Mr.  Lowrie  aays  there  was  no  legislatire  cough- 
ing; but  there  was  scraping:  that  has  been  proved,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. I  don't  pretend  to  blame  Dr.  Phillips,  or  to  question  hia 
veracity.  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  not 
hear  the  scraping.  He  has  told  UB  that  he  was  very  much  agitated,  and 
found  himself  involuntarily  calling  "Order!  order!"  in  an  under  tone. 
Now  is  such  evidence  to  overcome  the  positive  testimony  of  a  witness 
who  did  hear  the  scraping  distinctly?  The  Old-school  not  only  made  a 
noise,  but  also  undertook  to  transact  business  during  the  progress  of  our 
organization.     What  says  their  Minute  of  the  transaction. 

"  Mr.  Gleaveland  then  rose,  and  began  to  read  a  paper,  the  purport  of 
which  was  not  heard,  when  the  Moderator  called  him  to  order.  Mr. 
Gleaveland,  however,  notwithstanding  the  call  to  order  was  repeated  by 
the  Moderator,  persisted  in  the  reading;  during  which,  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Moore,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon,  presented  a  commission, 
which,  being  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Gommiasions,  Mr.  Moore 
was  enrolled,  and  took  his  aeat" — Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  testimony  <^ 
Mr.  Krsbs  difiers  from  this,  as  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Moore's  commis- 
mission  was  preaeoted;  but,  you  will  recollect,  that  this  minute  was  drawn 
up  at  the  time,  and  that  Dr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  He  sajrs  that  the  minute  is  entirely  correct,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Then,  there  was  another  piece  of  business  offered : — "  It  was  then 
moved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Elections,  to  which  the  informal  com- 
missions might  be  referred." — Not  those  which  Dr.  Mason  had  presented, 
but  the  informal  commissions  reported  by  the  clerks.  This  was  all  during 
the  time  that  Mr.  Gleaveland  was  on  the  Boor. — ''  But  the  reading  by  Mr. 
Gleaveland  still  continuing,  and  the  Moderator  having  in  vain  again  called 
to  order,  took  his  seat,  &c"  And  not  only  did  the  Old-school  commi»- 
sioners  thus  act,  hut  even  Dr.  Miller,  a  man  distinguished  for  amabili^ 
and  politeness,  was  carried  so  far  beyond  himself,  by  the  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed around  him,  that  he  rose  on  the  floor,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  cried,  "  What  a  disgraceful  scene !"  Look  for  one  moment  at 
the  mere  business  that  was  carried  on,  and  you  have  at  once  ample  means 
for  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  the  Old-school  did  not  bear  the  ques- 
tions put,  without  supposing  that  they  were  not  put  in  an  audible  voica, 
or  that  there  was  so  much  noise  in  the  gallery,  as  to  prevent  their  hear- 
ing. This  business  seems  to  have  been  twice  interrupted  by  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge. Once  he  called  upon  the  Moderator  to  stop  the  proceedinn  of 
the  New-school;  and  then,  when  the  Moderator  replied,  that  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  stop  them,  said:  "  Oh,  let  them  go  on."  Dr.  Miller  cried, 
"What  a  disgrtceeful  scene!"  Another  person,  "Shame!  shame!"  In 
the  meantime,  the  hammer  of  the  Moderator  was  continually  in  motion, 
and  he  called  loudly,  "Ordw!"     All  this  was  to  prevent  the  progrus  of 
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our  organizatioD.  One  member  of  the  Old-school  party,  eodearoured  ts 
east  reproach  on  the  whole  proceeding,  b;  repeating  the  pano  maxim— 
"  Whom  God  wiahea  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad."  This  heathen 
maxim  he  applies  to  his  brethren,  while  they  are  making  an  effort  to 
•ddreaa  the  house,  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  present.  What 
was  Mr.  Cleareland's  object?  To  create  a  disorder?  No;  he  was  as 
pacific  and  courteous  as  possible.  He  explained  fully  his  intention,  hoping 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  as  he  meant  no 
discourtesy  to  sny  one.  He  begged  that  the  Moderator  would  not  o«n- 
sider  him  wanting  in  courtesy,  and  that  the  trustees  would  not  ioterlere, 
promising  that  there  should  he  bb  little  delay  aa  possible.  And  thia  expl^ 
nation  was  an  apology  for  endeavouriag  to  bring  into  the  Assembly  the 
representatives  of  five  hundred  ministers,  fifty  thousand  communicaati^ 
and  two  hundred  thousand  stated  worshippers,  that  they  might  then  and 
there  exercise  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  he 
had  been  advised  to  do  by  their  legal  counsel.  It  was  to  men  such  as  this, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  applied  this  pagan  maxim. 
He  meant  to  say,  "  Your  God  has  determined  to  destroy  you,  and  there- 
fore has  made  you  mad."  To  whom  did  he  apply  it?  To  pagans,  or 
infidels?  No,  but  to  his  brethren;  those  with  whom  he  had  sat  and  deli- 
berated; those  with  whom  he  had  worshipped,  day  after  day,  the  God 
whose  vengeance  he  was  thus  invoking  upon  their  heads.  Yet  now,  these 
gentlemen,  with  such  language  in  their  mouths,  and  after  making  such 
efforts  to  interrupt  and  binder  our  proceeding,  tell  us  that  those  proceed- 
ing were  all  wrong,  because  they  couldn't  hear  the  questions! 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  they  did  not  hear:  they  didn't  want 
to  hear;  and  they  didn't  mean  to  rote  if  they  did  hear.  You  all  know 
the  old  saying,  "  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  don't  choose  to 
see."  You  may  also  say, "  There  are  none  bo  deaf  as  those  who  don't 
choose  to  hear."  Now  we  have  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mitchell^  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  and  the  Moderator,  all  testifying  that  thty  didn't  try  to 
hear,  and  should  not  have  voted  if  they  had  heard.  There  is  not  a  single 
witness  of  that  school  who  has  said  that  he  would  have  voted  or  debated, 
if  he  bad  had  an  opportunity.  There  is  no  difficulty,  gentlemen,  in 
arranging  and  explaining  the  whole  of  this  evidence-  Why  did  not  anj 
of  the  Old-achool  heir,  while  all  on  our  aide  heard  distinctly?  I  shall  not 
impeach  the  credit  or  the  character  of  a  single  witness:  it  is  only  nece*> 
my  to  look  at  the  different  states  of  mind  in  which  the  two  parties  were^ 
and  tfie  whole  difficulty  is  removed.  The  Old-school  looked  at  our  prt^ 
eeedings  as  a  disorder.  They  were  acting  out  the  measures  of  1837,  and 
thought  that  we  had  no  right  to  interrupt  them,  and  displace  their 
Moderator;  that  we  were  creating  an  unlawful  disturbance  What  was 
more  natural  than  that  each  party  should  attend  to  the  thinga  they  were 
themselves  doing?  Here  our  opponents  imagined  that  we  were  disor- 
derly. They  had  no  idea  that  the  Moderator  could  be  displaced;  and 
their  attention  was  naturally  called  to  that  ]Mrt  of  the  house  where  cer- 
tain members  of  their  own  party  were  pretending  to  carry  on  some  sort 
of  business — the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  How  was  it 
with  the  witnesses  on  the  other  aide?  Their  attention  also  was  directed 
by  their  sympathies:  they  wanted  to  hear,  and  they  did  hear.  Oo  into 
any  Assembly,  where  one  set  of  men  are  conducting  one  piece  of  buai- 
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nen  in  this  part  of  the  houM,  and  another  set  another  piece  in  that:  if 
you  attend  to  the  latter,  you  will  not  be  able  to  hear  the  former.  This 
accounts  for  the  apparent  discrepanciee  in  the  teBtimony,  without  our 
imputinz  a  want  of  veracity  to  the  witnesses  on  either  side.  The  Old- 
•chool  did  not  hear  because  they  not  only  did  not  want  to  hear,  bat  were 
ocoapied  with  other  business.  The  New-school  listened — they  could  and 
did  hear;  and  their  witnesses  all  say  that  the  questions  were  put  in  a 
distinct  and  audible  voice.  Now,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  New- 
school  were  disorderly.  No  witness  has  said  that  they  were.  All  that 
tliey  did — all  that  it  is  pretended  they  did,  which  could  be  considered  in 
the  least  objectionable,  was  to  vote  in  a  very  hearty  and  emphatic  manner, 
and  to  rise,  as  a  few  persons  did,  in  their  seats,  when  the  first  motion 
WIS  made.  No  one  pretends  that  there  was  any  disorder  beyond  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Take  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  Professor  Maclean.  He  tells  you  that  there  was  no  disorder 
among  the  New-school.  The  most  of  those  that  were  particularly  attend- 
ing to  their  proceedings  at  the  time,  allege  that  there  was  not  (he  least 
noise  or  disturbance.  And  there  seems  to  have  been  none  even  in  the 
galleries,ezcept  that  some  think  that  they  jatc  a  few  clapping  their  hands, 
though  they  heard  no  sound.  One  of  the  witnesses,  indeed,  says  that  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  loud  shrieking  aye,  which  several  of  the  Old- 
school  have  mentioned,  came  from  the  gallery.  I  understood  Mr.  Mac- 
lean to  testify,  that  there  was  as  little  disorder  as  possible;  as  tittle  as 
could  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances.  He  thought,  it  ia 
true,  that  the  New-school  were  disorderly ;  but  this  disorder  was  the  dis- 
placing the  old  Moderator  in  the  way  they  did.  Now  suppoK  they 
were  disorderly  to  the  full  extent  to  which  Ihey  have  been  ever  charged 
with  disorder — why  from  the  very  ctrcumstancea  of  the  case  we  might 
find  an  apology  for  them.  They  had  demanded  their  seats,  but  the 
Moderator  had  refused  to  entertain  any  motion  on  the  subject,  or  to  put 
the  question  on  an  appeal.  What  then  was  left  for  them?  Nothing  but 
to  take  the  other  end  of  the  church,  and  there  put  the  question,  remark- 
ing, as  Mr.  Cleaveland  did,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  they  desired  to 
secure  their  object  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  and  that  they 
hoped  their  proceedings  would  not  be  considered  discourteous.  Now,  if 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  York  case,  they  had  a 
right  to  retire  and  organize  the  Assembly  in  the  street,  I  think  you  will 
say  with  no  hesitation,  that  being  prevented  from  remaining  in  the  house 
by  the  resolution  of  the  trustees  put  into  their  hands,  and  compelled  to 
orzanize  themselves  at  that  time  arid  in  that  manner,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
old  Moderator,  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  them,  and  that  theirs 
was  the  lawful  organization.  Suppose  some  did  try  to  hear  and  could  not; 
would  that  vitiate  all  the  proceedings?  Why  I  venture  to  aay,  that  during 
the  last  sitting  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  nine-tenths  of  the  business 
was  transacted  when,  by  reason  of  the  conversation  that  was  going  on 
around  them,  a  portion  of  the  members  did  not  hear.  I  think  our  oppo- 
nents will  agree  with  me  in  this  belief.  But  did  that  vitiate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  housed  Certainly  not  When  during  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, any  one  is  prevented  from  hearing  by  the  conversation  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, he  must  call  upon  those  who  are  making  the  disturbance  to  be 
silent,  if  he  wants  to  hear,  to  debate,  and  to  vole.     If  then  the  gendemen 
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of  the  Old-school  wiihed  to  hear,  debate  and  vote,  ioBtead  of  attsmptiag 
to  put  dowD  Mr.  Cleaveland,  Dr.  Bemsn,  and  Dr.  Fisher,  they  ahoula 
have  endeavoured  to  hear,  and  should  have  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  opportunity  to  act.  If  this  had  been  denied  them,  there  might 
now  be  some  reason  for  the  objection  urged;  but  they  did  not  make  the 
demand,  and  therefore  cannot  uy  that  our  proceedings  were  unlawful 
end  void,  because  the  opportunity  was  not  granted. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  bring  my  argument  to  a  close,  after  a  single  word 
in  reply  to  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  the  other  suits  that  have  been 
commenced,  which  it  is  nid  ought  to  have  been  tried  instead  of  this. 
Tboaearebut  privatesuits,  and  if  individuals  who  felt  themselves  aggriev 
ed,  have  brought  them,  to  recover  their  individual  rights,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that.  This  proceeding  involves  directly  the  great  quea* 
tion  on  which  depends  the  settlement  of  tlie  entire  controversy.  We  go 
for  the  whole  matter  in  dispute:  we  say  that  we  are  the  true  and  constU 
tutional  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States — the  Church  as  it  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
the  Assembly  of  1S37.  We  organized  ourselves  in  1838  upon  that  prin* 
ciple.  Now  the  question  for  you  to  decide  is,  whether  the  whole  Churchy 
such  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1837,  and  every 
pert  oi  it,  arc  (till  entitled  to  the  right  of  being  fully  represented  in  the 
Aasembly.  The  other  side  contend  that  tfacy  are  not;  that  the  inhabi- 
tantB  of  a  certain  lai^  district  do  not  belong  to  the  United  States  at  all, 
00  far  forth  as  Presbyterian  ism  is  concerned.  That  great  question  eoald 
be  tried  only  in  this  way.  Was  the  appointment  of  trustees,  by  a  body 
purporting  to  be  composed  of  the  commisaionera  to  the  Assembly  from 
the  entire  Church — the  Church  such  as  it  was  in  1835,  '36,  and  until  a 
certain  period  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  valid;  or  waa  it 
invalid,  and  were  those  parts  of  the  Church  exscinded  in  1837  lawfully 
eut  off?  This  suit,  I  say,  embraces  the  entire  question.  Suppose  one  of 
those  instituted  by  an  individual  had  been  tried — then  the  same  cry  would 
have  been  raised — why  did  we  not  bring  up  the  entire  subject,  the  whole 
question,  at  once?  One  of  the  counsel  has  told  us  that  a  mandamus  might 
have  been  isaued,  or  an  action  of  trover  conjmenced — that  either  of  these 
would  have  been  sufiicient  to  decide  the  matter.  I  should  like  him  to  tell 
me  how  an  action  of  trover  could  lie  in  this  case.  I  believe  it  could  not. 
A  mandamus  might  indeed  be  issued,  but  it  could  not  have  restored  these 
members  the  year  they  were  excluded:  before  the  question  could  be  detet*^ 
mined,  the  Assembly  would  have  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  called; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  same  men  were  elected  as  commissioners 
to  the  Assembly  of  1S3S.  What  then  could  a.  mandamus  do?  In  the 
case  of  any  office  of  such  a  short  duration,  a  mandamus  cannot  reach 
tbe  difficulty.  Our  only  efiectual  remedy  was  the  organization  of  a  law- 
ful Assembly,  and  the  appointment  of  the  relators  as  trustees.  We  in- 
tended no  personal  injury  to  Dr.  Green,  though  his  personal  claims  have 
been  so  lai^ely  brought  before  you.  Those  claims  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  make  any  impression  upon  your  feelings.  This  is  the  whole 
question — and  you  ought  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view:  Is  the  true  Gene- 
ral Assembly  composed  of  delegates  from  the  entire  Church,  as  it  stood 
before  the  excision,  or  of  delegates  from  those  parts  of  it  only,  which  tbe 
Old-whool  choose  to  consider  in  connexion  with  them?    If  we  are  ri^t, 
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the  wrguiizilioii  brings  in  all  partieB.  It  leaves  the  Old-school  jtnt  where 
they  stood  before — Dr.  Green  just  where  he  stood — all  of  them  secure  io 
their  ecclesiastical  rights,  as  members  of  their  respective  judicatories,  and 
M  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  temporal  office 
of  which  Dr.  Green  will  in  that  case  be  deprived,  there  is  nothing,  which, 
if  indeed  it  might  not  better  be  committed  to  lay  hand,  he,  at  Uast,  can 
eovet,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life.  But  our  oi^nization  brings  both 
him  and  Dr.  Barnes  into  the  same  situation  as  before  the  excision.  I 
desire  that  this  great  question  should  now  be  settled,  that  we  may  see 
whether  these  interior  and  subordinate  institutions,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
may  wantonly  trample  under  foot  the  most  sacred  rights — whether  one 
portion  of  the  members  of  such  an  institution  may  exclude  another  por- 
tion—may cut  off  their  brethren,  and  strip  them  of  their  dearest  privi- 
ties, without  notice,  and  without  a  bearing.  And  when  I  remember 
that  I  stand  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  citizens  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  respect  for  good  order,  while  its  laws  are  wise  and 
aquitable;  when  I  know  that  I  address  an  impartial  and  intelligent  jury, 
a  judge  learned  in  the  law,  and  firm  to  apply  its  principles,  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  character  of  your  decision. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wood's  argument,  the  usual  time  for  the 
court  to  adjourn  not  having  arrived,  Judge  Rogera  signified  bis  readiness 
to  chai^  the  jury  immediately.  One  of  the  jurymen,  however,  being 
tnzious  to  go  home,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  a  member  of  his  family, 
his  Honour  consented  to  an  adjournment,  and  aaoounced  that  he  would 
deliver  the  charge  next  morning. 

Court  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  Miicn  2eth 10  o'cLoci. 

JUDGE  ROGERS'  CHARGE. 

Iff  the  coarse  of  my  reniarkB,  gentlemen, 'bo  Tar  as  lies  in  my  power,  [ 
shall  instruct  you  positively,  clearly,  and  directly,'  upon  the  different 
poiats  of  law  involved  in  this  case.  My  observations  will  be  brief,  sad 
discarding  all  eollateral  matter,  I  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the  very 
points  which  I  think  material.  If  I  err  in  my  instructions  to  you,  by  a 
resort  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  error  may  be  corrected.  I  now  request 
your  careful  attention. 

Before  the  year  1758,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  country,  were 
under  the  care  of  two  separate  Synods,  and  their  respective  Presbyteries: 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1758,  these  Synods  were  united,  and  were  called  the  "  Sy- 
nod of  New  York  and  Philadelphia."  This  continued  until  the  year 
178S,  when  the  General  Assembly  was  formed.  The  Synod  was  then 
divided  into  four  Synods,  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia,  Vir^nia,  and  the  CarolinaB;  of  these  four  Synods  the 
General  Assembly  was  constituted. 

In  1803  the  Synod  of  Albany  was  erected.  This  Synod  has  been  from 
time  to  time  sub-divided,  and  the  Synods  of  Genesee,  Geneva,  and  Utica, 
have  been  formed. 

The  Synod  of  Pittsburg  has  been  also  erected,  out  of  which  the  Synod 
of  the  Western  Reserve  has  been  formed. 

These  constitute  the  four  exscinded  Synods,  viz-,  the  Synods  of  Gene-  - 
see,  Geneva,  Utica,  and  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  General  Assembly  was  constituted  by  every  Presbytery  at  their 
last  stated  meeting,  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
deputing  to  the  General  Assembly  commissionerB  in  certain  specific  pro- 
portions. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  The  constitution  could  not  be  altered,  unless  two-thirda  of  the 
Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  prepared  alterations 
or  amendments,  and  such  alterations  or  amendments  were  agreed  to  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  form  of  government  was  amended  in  18SI.  The  General  Assem- 
bly now  consists  of  an  "  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders  from  each 
Presbytery  in  eertain  proportions." 

llie  judicatories  of  the  Church  consist  of  the  Session,  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries, of  Synods,  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  church-session  consists  of  the  pastor,  or  pastors,  and  ruling  elders 
of  a  particular  congregation.  A  Presbytery,  of  al)  the  ministers  and  one 
ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain  district.  A  Synod 
is  a  convention  of  bishops  and  elders,  including  at  least  three  Presbyte- 
ries. And  the  General  Assembly,  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and 
dders,  from  each  Presbytery,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.  each 
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Presbytery  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  ministerB,  seada  one 
misister  and  one  elder;  and  each  Presbytery  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty-four  minislers,  sends  two  ministers  and  two  elders;  and  in  the 
like  proportion  for  every  twenty-four  ministers  in  any  Presbytery.  The 
delegates  so  appointed  are  styled  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  represents,  in  one  body,  all  the  particular  churches  of  this 
denomination  of  Christians. 

In  relation  to  this  body,  the  most  important  undoubtedly  are  the  Ta- 
rious  Presbyteriesj  for,  as  was  before  said,  the  General  Assembly  con- 
■ists  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders  from  each  of  the  Pres- 
byteries. If  the  Presbyteries  are  destroyed,  the  General  Assembly  ialls, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  there  would  no  longer  be  any  constituent  bodies 
in  existence,  from  which  delegates  could  be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Presbyteries  are  essential  features  in  the  form  of  government  in 
another  particular,  for  before  any  overtures  or  regulationa  proposed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  to  be  established  as  constitutional  rules,  can  be 
obligatory  on  the  churches,  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  them  to  all  the 
Presbyteries,  and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  •  majority  of  them  in 
wriUng,  approving  thereof. 

A  Synod,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  a  convention  of  bishops  and 
elders  within  a  district,  including  at  least  Uiree  Presbyteries.  The  Synods 
have  a  supervisory  power  over  Presbyteries,  but  unlike  PresbyterieSf  aa 
such  they  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  General  Assembly.  If 
every  Synod  in  the  United  States  were  exscinded  and  destroyed,  still  the 
General  Assembly  would  remain  aa  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  Chureh. 
In  this  particular  there  is  a  vital  difierence  between  Presbyteries  and 
Synods.  The  only  connexion  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Synods  is,  that  the  former  has  a  supervisory  power  over  the  latter. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  such  parts  of  the  Form  of  Church 
government  as  may,  in  some  aspects  of  the  cause,  be  material,  I  shaU  now 
call  your  attention  to  the  matter  in  iaaue. 

This  proceeding  is  what  is  called  a  "  Quo  Warranto."  It  is  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  suggestion  of  James  Todd  and  others, 
against  Ashbel  Green  and  others,  to  show  by  what  authority  they 
claim  to  exercise  the  office  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbytensn  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  must  here  re- 
mark, that  it  is  not  only  an  appropriate,  but  the  best  method  of  trying  the 
issue  in  this  cause. 

It  is  admitted,  that  until  the  24th  of  May,  1838,  the  respondents  were 
the  rightful  trustees;  but  it  is  contended  by  the  relators,  that  on  that  day, 
the  &4lh  of  May,  1S3S,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  changed  one  third  of  the 
trustees,  by  the  election  of  the  relators  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
respondents. 

The  88th  March,  1799,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  declared 
Ashbel  Green  and  seventeen  others,  (naming  them,)  a  body  politic,  and 
corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  sixth  section  provides  that  the  corporation  shall  not,  at  any  time, 
consist  of  more  than  eighteen  persons;  whereof,  the  General  Assembly 
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may,  at  their  discretion,  bb  ofteD  bb  th^  nhall  hold  their  sessionB  in  the 
State  of  PennBylvBtiia,  change  one  third  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  the 
General  Assembly  may  seem  proper. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Legiislature,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  to 

Cride  for  the  election  of  competent  perBons,  who,  as  an  incorporated 
ly,  might  with  more  ease,  and  in  a  better  manner,  manage  the  tempo- 
ral aoairs  of  the  Church.  It  is  only  in  this  aspect  that  we  have  cogni- 
zance of  the  case. 

In  this  country,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  church  and  state,  we  have 
wisely  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  eiril  power.  The  court  hat 
u  little  inclination  as  authority  to  interfere  with  the  church  and  its 
covernment,  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for  its  protection  and  Beourity. 
It  is  only  as  it  bears  upon  the  corporation,  which  is  the  creature  of  the 
civil  power,  that  we  have  any  right  to  determine  the  validity,  or  to  con- 
strue the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is,  however, 
sufficient  for  u>,  gentlemen,  to  know  that  in  this  case  we  have  that  right 

Although  neither  the  members  of  the  General  Auembly,  as  sach,  nor 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  are  individually  or  a^regately  members  of 
the  corporation,  yet  the  Assembly  has  power,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  to  change  the  trusted  and  to  give  special  instructions 
for  their  govemmenL  They  stand  in  the  relation  of  electors,  and  hav« 
been  property  denominated  in  the  argument,  quati  corporate.  The 
trustees  only  are  the  corporation  by  express  words  of  the  act  of  the 
Assembly. 

Unhappily,  difierenccB  have  arisen  in  the  church,  (the  nature  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  into,)  which  have  caused  a  division  of 
its  members  into  two  parties,  called  and  known  as  the  Old  and  New 
Schools.  These  appellations  we  may  adopt  for  the  sake  of  designating 
the  respective  parties,  the  existence  of  which  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  Bome  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  important  cause.  It 
gives  a  key  to  conduct,  which  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  explain. 

The  division  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  virulence  until  the 
session  of  1837,  when  certain  decisive  measures,  which  will  bo  hereafter 
Btsted,  were  taken  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  at  this  time  was 
under  the  control  of  members,  who  sympathize,  (as  the  phrsse  is,)  with 
the  principles  of  the  Old-school. 

At  an  early  period  the  'Presbyterian  Church,  at  their  own  suggestion, 
formed  unions  with  eognate  churches,  that  is,  with  churches  whose  faith, 
priociples  and  practice,  assimilated  with  their  own,  and  between  whom 
there  was  thought  to  be  no  essential  difference  in  doctrine. 

On  this  principle  a  plan  of  union  and  correspondence  wbb  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  in  1798,  with  the  General  Associatiou  of  Connecticut,  with 
Vermont  in  1803,  with  that  of  Nev  Hampahire  in  1810,  with  Massa- 
chusetts in  1811,  with  the  Northern  Associate  Presbytery  of  Albany  in 
1803,  and  with  the  ReCnmed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Chareh  in  ITSa 

lliese  conventions,  as  is  stated,  originated  in  measures  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1790  and  1791.  The  delegates  from  each  of  the 
associated  churches  not  only  sat  and  deliberated  with  each  other,  but  also 
acted  and  vot«d  by  virtue  of  the  express  terms  of  the  union. 

In  further  pursuaoce  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church  to  extend  its 
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qthen  of  usBfalDeis,  in  the  year  1801,  a  pUn  of  union  betwewi  ibe  Fres- 
byteriaoa  uid  CoDgregationaliBta  wu  formed. 

The  plan,  which  was  deriMd  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  to  preveot 
alienation  and  to  promote  harmony,  was  obserred  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly without  question  by  them,  until  the  year  1836,  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  yean. 

At  that  time  it  was  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  they 
deemed  it  no  longer  desirable  that  churches  should  be  formed  in  their 
Presbyterian  connexion,  agreesbly  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  in  1801.  They,  therefon^ 
Tesolved  that  their  brethren  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  respectfully  requested  to  conMnt  that  the  said 
plan  shall  be,  from  and  after  the  next  meeting  of  that  Association, 
declared  to  be  annulled.  And  also  resolved  that  the  annulling  of  said 
plan  shall  not  in  any  wise  inleHere  with  the  eiistence  and  lawftil  associa- 
tion of  churches  which  have  been  already  formed  on  this  plan. 

To  this  resolution  do  reasonable  objection  can  be  made;  and  if  the  mat- 
ter had  been  permitted  to  rest  here,  we  should  not  have  been  troubled 
with  this  controversy.  It  had  not  then  occurred  to  the  Assembly,  that 
the  plan  of  union  was  unconstitutionaL  The  resolutions  are  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  the  agreement  or  compact  wan  constitutional.  They  request 
that  the  Association  of  Coanecticut  would  consent  to  rescind  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  thought  that  this  could  be  done  without  their  con- 
sent And,  moreover,  the  resolution  ezpreasiy  saves  the  right  of  existing 
churches  which  had  been  formed  on  that  plan. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  that 
this  business  wss  not  suffered  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  resolutions  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  feeling.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  in  1S37,  which  was  then  under  another  influence,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  qnestion. 

"As  the  'Flan  of  Union'  adopted  for  the  new  settlements,  in  1801, 
was  originally  an  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of  that  Assembly — 
these  important  standing  rules  having  never  been  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
byteries— and  as  they  were  totally  destitute  of  authority  as  proceeding 
from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  is  invested  with  no 
power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate 
churches  not  within  her  limits;  and  as  much  confusion  and  irrenrlarity 
have  arisen  from  this  unnatural  and  unconstitutional  system  of  union, 
therefore  it  is  resolved,  that  the  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  1601,  entitled  a 
'  Plan  of  Union,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  abrogated."  See  Digest,  pp. 
S97-999. 

The  resolution  declares  the  Plan  of  Union  to  be  unoonstitational.  First, 
because  those  important  standing  rules,  as  they  call  them,  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Presbyteries;  and,  secondly,  because'thc  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut  was  invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases, 
and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate  churches  not  within  their  limits,  i 

The  Court  is  not  satisiied  with  the  force  of  these  reasons,  and  do  not 
think  the  agreement,  or  Flan  of  Union,  comes  within  the  words  or  spirit 
of  that  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  provides,  that  before  any  overtures 
or  reflations  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  established  ss  con- 
•tibiUonal  rules,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  churches,  it  shall  be  n 
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to  tranamit  them  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  approviDg  thereof.  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  in  conflict  with  the  coOBtilutlon,  before  its  amendment  in  1821, 
which  provides  that  do  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly 
propose  alterations  or  amendmenta,  and  such  alterations  or  amendmeota 
are  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly. 

It  was  a  regulation  made  by  competfnt  parties,  and  not  intended  by 
either  as  a  constitutional  rule;  nor  was  it  obligatory  on  any  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  within  their  connexion.  Those  who  were  competent 
to  make  it,  were  competent  to  dissolve  it  without  the  assent  of  the  Pres- 
byteries, as  such,  which  could  not  be  done,  were  it  a  conatitutionat  rule, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  Whether  one  party  may  dissolve 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  decide. 
My  opinion  is,  that  they  can.  The  Plan  of  Union  is  intended  to  prevent 
alienation,  and  to  promote  union  and  harmony  in  the  new  settlements. 

It  is  not  a  union  of  the  Presbylerian  Church  with  a  Congregational 
church,  or  churches,  but  it  purports  to  be,  and  is,  a  Plan  of  Union  between 
individual  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  then  denominated  the  New  Settle- 
ments. It  is  advisory  and  recommendatory  in  its  character — has  nothing 
obligatory  about  it.  A  Congregational  church,  as  such,  is  not  by  force 
of  the  agreement  incorporated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  it;  for  it  ia  only  when  the  congregation  con- 
sists partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Congregational  form  of  discipline,  and 
partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Presbytery,  (as  there  may  be  in  certain  cases)  that  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  church,  consisting  partly  of  Presbyte- 
rians and  partly  of  Congregationalists,  may,  or  shall  attend  the  Presby- 
tery, and  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery  as  a 
ruling  elder.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  occasionally  the  instances 
to  the  contrary,  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  obvioua  construction  of  the  regu- 
lation. That  part  of  the  agreement  was  intended  as  a  safeguard,  or  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  alt  the  parties  to  be  afiected  by  it,  without  any 
design  to  confer  upon  the  Standing  Committee  all  the  rights  of  a  ruling 
elder. 

I  view  it  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  not  of  doctrine,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  exempt  those  members  of  the  different  communions,  who 
adopted  it,  from  the  censures  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong,  and 
particularly  the  clerical  portion  of  them. 

The  Court  is  also  of  the  opinion,  that  after  an  acquiescence  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  particularly  after  the  adoption  by  the  Presbyteries,  of  the 
amended  constitution  of  1821,  the  Plan  of  Union  is  not  now  open  to 
abjection.  The  plan  has  been  recognised  by  the  Presbyteries  at  various 
times,  and  in  di&rent  manners,  under  the  old  and  amended  constitution. 
It  has  been  acted  on  by  them  and  the  General  Assembly  in  repeated 
instances,  and  is  equally  as  obligatory  as  if  it  had  received  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Presbyteries  in  all  the  forms  known  to  the  constitution. 

That  acquiescence  gives  right,  is  a  principle  which  we  must  admit. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  purchase  and  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a 

member  of  the  Union,  was  doubted  by  some  of  the  wisest  heads  and 
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purest  hetrts  in  tha  country;  but  hs  would  be  i  very  bold  mm,  indeed, 
who  would  now  deny  that  State,  and  MiMiasippi,  Arkuisas,  and  MisKKiri, 
to  be  memben  of  the  confederation.  In  the  memorable  struggle  for  the 
tdminion  of  Miasouri  into  the  Union,  this  objection  was  never  taken. 

Nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  second  reason,  that  the  General  Asaociar 
tion  of  Connecticut  was  invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  csaea, 
and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate  churchea  not  within  their  limits. 
Although  the  Oenwal  Assembly  had  the  right  to  annul  the  Plan  of 
Union  without  the  Assent  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  after  having  acted  on  the  Plan,  and 
reaped  all  the  advantages  of  it,  it  is  rather  discourteous,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  attempt  to  abrogate  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other  par^, 
Although  the  Association  may  be  an  advisory  body,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  difficulty  has  been  started  by  them,  or  by  the  churchea 
under  their  control.  All  parties  acquiesced  in  it  for  thirty-stx  years,  and 
it  would  be  too  late  for  either  now  to  object  to  its  validity.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  idea,  that  they  have  no  power  to  regulate  churches 
not  within  their  limits.  This  is  a  matter  of  consent,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  churches  in  one  State,  from  submitting  themselves  to  the 
eccleaiastical  government  of  churches  located  in  another  State.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  furnished  us  with  repeated  examples  of  this 
kind. 

So  far  from  believing  the  Plan  of  Union  to  be  unconstitutional,  I  con- 
cur fully  with  one  of  the  counsel,  that,  confined  within  its  legitimate 
limits,  it  is  an  agreement  or  regulation,  which  the  General  Assembly  not 
only  had  power  to  make,  but  that  it  is  one  which  is  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

If,  as  is  staled,  the  Standing  Committee  of  Congregational  churches, 
have  claimed  and  exercised  the  same  rights  aa  ruling  elders  in  Preaby- 
teries  and  in  the  General  Assembly  itself,  it  is  aa  abuse  which  map  be 
corrected  by  the  proper  tribunals;  but  surely  that  is  no  ailment,  <h*  one 
of  hut  little  weight,  to  show  that  the  Flan  of  Union  is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

Although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cou^  the  Assembly  have  the  right  to 
repeal  the  Plan  of  Union  without  the  consent  of  liie  Genend  A«socution 
of  Connecticut,  yet  it  was  unjust  to  repeal  it,  without  saving  the  ri^ts 
of  existing  ministers  and  churches.  But  this  is  a  matter,  the  propriety 
of  which  they  must  d^ermine. 

But  whether  the  Plan  of  Union  be  constitutional  or  not,  is  only  mate- 
rial so  far  as  it  is  made  the  basis  of  some  subsequent  resolutions,  to  which 
your  sttention  will  now  be  directed. 

At  the  same  session,  and  after  failure  of  an  attempt  at  compromise,  the 
character  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  the  General 
Assembly  resolved,  that  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  of  .1801, 
the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  no 
longer  B  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  Saoived,  That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation  by  this  General 
Assembly  of  the  Flan  of  Uoion  of  ISOI,  between  it  and  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  as  utterly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning,  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genepse, 
whioh  ware  Cormed  and  attached  to  Ibis  body,  under  and  in  ezecutioti  of 
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said  'PUn  of  Uilion/  be,  ind  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  out  of  the  eon> 
nexion  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  and 
that  they  are  not,  in  form  or  in  fact  an  integral  portion  of  said  church." 

These  resolutions  refer  only  in  name  to  the  four  Synods,  and  if  we 
were  called  OD  for  the  construction  alone,  it  might  be-  well  doubted 
whether  they  were  intended,  or  could  be  made  to  include,  the  Presbyte- 
ries within  their  limits,  the  constituents  or  electoral  bodies  of  tbe  Qeneral 
Assembly  itselfl  I  should  be  inclined,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  rights  from  a  resolution  so  final  in  its  character,  to  say  that  they 
were  not  included,  either  in  the  spirit  or  tbe  words  of  the  resolution. 
But  this  construction  we  are  prevented  from  giring  by  their  declarative 
resolution.  It  is  there  in  effect  said,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  General 
Aaaembly  to  destroy  the  relations  of  all  said  Synods  and  all  their  consti- 
tuent parts  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  fourth  resolution  it  is  declared,  that  any  Pres- 
bytery within  tbe  four  Synods,  being  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine 
and  OTder,  who  may  desire  to  be  united  with  them,  are  hereby  directed 
to  make  application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  case,  to  the  next  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  character  of  these  resolutions.  It  is  an 
immediate  dissolutioa  of  all  connexion  between  the  four  Synods  and  all 
their  constituent  parts,  and  the  General  Assembly.  They  are  destructive 
of  the  rights  of  electors  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  connexion  might 
be  renewed,  it  is  true,  by  each  of  the  Presbyteries  making  application  to 
the  next  General  Assembly,  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  them, 
provided  they,  the  Gener^  Assembly,  deem  them  strictly  Presbyterian 
ID  doctrine  and  order.  As  they  had  the  right  to  admit  them,  they  had 
the  right,  also,  to  refuse  them,  unless  in  their  opinion,  they  were  strictly 
Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order. 

By  these  resolutions,  the  commissioners,  who  had  acted  with  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  up  to  that  time,  were  deprived  of  their  seats.  At  Uie  same 
time,  four  Synods,  with  twenty-eight  Presbyteries,  were  cut  off  from  all 
connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  General  Assembly  resolv- 
ed, that  because  the  plan  of  1301  was  unconstitutional,  those  Synods  and 
their  eonatituent  parts  are  no  longer  integral  parts  of  the  Prosbyteriaa 
Church. 

You  will  observe,  that  I  have  already  said  the  Plan  of  Union  is  consti- 
tutional That  reason  therefore  faiU.  They  have  resolved  that  it  is  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  that  it  is  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
Instead  ai  it  prospective,  they  have  given  their  resolutions  a  retrospective 
effect,  the  injustice  of  which  is  moat  manifest 

But  admitting,  that  the  Plan  of  Union  is  unconstitutional,  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  I  cannot  perceive,  what  justification  that  furnishee 
for  the  exscinding  resolutions.  The  infusion  of  Congregational  ists  with 
tbe  Presbyteries,  or  the  General  Assembly  itself,  does  not  invalidate  the 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  had  a  right,  notwithstanding  the  . 
charter,  which  recognises  Elders  and  Ministers  as  composing  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  perform  the  functions  committed  to  them  by  the  consti- 
tution. And  among  them  to  establish  and  divide  Synods,  to  create  Pre». 
byteries,  aa  in  her  judgment  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  might  demand. 
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Accordingly  we  find  that  the  four  Syno<ts,  and  all  the  PresbTteries 
attached  to  them,  have  been  farmed  Bince  the  year  1801.  The  Assembly 
creates  the  Synods,  and  the  Synods  the  Presbyteries.  Sometimes  the 
AHsembty  creates  the  Presbyteries — a  course  pursued  with  some  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  been  exscinded.  They  have  been  established 
since,  but  this  is  no  evidence  that  the  four  exscinded  Synods  were  formed 
and  attached  to  the  General  Assembly  under,  and  in  execution  of,  the 
Plan  of  Union.  The  compact,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  intended 
for  ft  different  purpose,  and  imposed  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  no  obli- 
gation to  admit  churches  formed  on  the  plan  us  members.  It  was  a 
voluntary  act,  and  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  agreement;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Presbyteries  were  formed  and  incorporated  with  the 
church  on  any  other  terms  or  conditions  than  other  Presbyterians,  who 
were  in  regular  course  taken  into  the  Presbyterian  connexion. 

But,  gentlemen,  whea  resolutions  of  so  unusual  a  character,  so  con- 
demnatory, and  so  destructive  of  the  rights  of  electors,  the  constituents  of 
the  Assembly  itself,  are  passed,  we  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  sub- 
stantial forma  of  justice  be  observed.  But  so  far  from  this,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  has  undertaken  to  exclude  from 
all  their  rights  and  privileges  twenty-eight  Presbyteries,  who  are  its  con- 
slituentB,  without  notice,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  By  the 
resolutions,  the  commissioners,  who  had  acted  as  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  two  weeks,  were  at  once  deprived  of  their  seats.  Four 
Synods,  twenty-eight  Presbyteries,  five  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  five 
hundred  snd  ninety-nine  churches,  and  sixty-thousand  communicants, 
were  at  once  disfranchised  and  deprived  of  their  privileges  in  this  Church. 

This  proceeding  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
the  principles  of  Che  common  law,  but  it  is  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church. 

This  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative,  but  it  is  a  Judicial  proceed- 
ing to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  Presbyteries 
within  the  infected  dtslncls,  as  they  are  called,  were  treated  as  enemies 
and  offenders,  against  the  rules,  regulations,  and  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
If  there  is  any  thing  that  a  man  values,  if  is  his  religious  rights. 

And  of  this  opinion  were  the  General  Assembly  themselves;  for,  only 
a  few  days  before,  they  came  to  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  1.  That  the  proper  steps  be  now  taken  to  cite  to  the  bar 
of  the  next  Assembly  such  inferior  judicatories  as  are  charged  by  common 
fame  with  irregularities. 

"2.  That  a  special  committee  be  now  appointed  to  ascertain  what  in- 
ferior judicatories  are  thus  charged  by  common  fame,  prepare  charges 
and  specifications  against  them,  and  to  digest  a  suitable  plan  of  procedure 
in  the  matter,  and  that  said,  committee  be  requested  to  report  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

Nothing  further  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  matter  in  the 
General  Assembly,  for,  after  failure  of  the  attempt  at  compromise,  they 
appear  to  have  discovered  a  much  more  expeditious,  if  not  a  more  agreea- 
ble method  of  effecting  their  object. 

I  have  said  that  exscinding  the  Presbyteries  without  notice,  and  with- 
out trial,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  common  law,  but  it  was  contnry 
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to  the  Gonatitution  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the 
book  of  discipline  to  see  how  very  careful  the  fathers  of  the  church  have 
been  to  secure  to  the  accused  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  trial. 

Notice  is  given  to  parties  concerned,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Judicatory.  The  accused  is  informed  of  the  names  of  all  the 
witnesses  to  be  adduced  against  him.  When  the  charges  are  exhibited, 
the  time,  places,  and  circumstances  are  stated,  if  by  possibility  they  can 
be  ascertained;  citations  are  issued,  signed  by  the  Moderator  or  clerk,  by 
order,  and  in  the  name  of  the  judicatory. 

Judicatories  are  enjoined  to  ascertain,  before  proceeding  to  trial,  that 
their  citations  have  been  duly  served.  And,  to  secure  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial,  the  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused 
who  is  permitted  to  ask  any  question  tending  to  his  own  exculpation. 
The  judgment,  when  rendered,  is  regularly  entered  on  the  records  of 
the  judicatory. 

]f  these  proceedings,  before  judgment,  are  requisite  in  the  case  of  the 
meanest  member  of  the  church,  (the  omission  of  which,  by  any  of  the 
Inferior  judicatories,  would  call  down  on  the  offenders  the  severest  cen- 
sure of  the  Genera]  Assembly,)  it  is  inconceivable  that  similar  precautions 
are  not  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  Presbyteries,  which  consist  of 
many  individuals,  from  the  injustice,  violence,  and  party  spirit  of  the 
General  Assembly  itself  Constitutions  are  intended  to  protect  the  weak, 
the  minority,  from  the  injustice  of  the  majority. 

The  majority,  for  the  most  part,  were  able  to  protect  themselves.  It 
is  the  minority  that  need  protection,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  encircle  them  with  at  least  all  the  forms  of  justice. 

This,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  a  judicial  act;  and  if  a  regular 
trial  had  been  had,  and  judgment  rendered,  the  sentence  would  have 
been  conclusive.  We  should  not  have  attempted  to  examine  the  justice 
of  the  proceeding;  but  inasmuch  as  there  have  been  no  citations  and  no 
trial,  I  insist  then,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  exscind- 
ing the  four  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western 
Reserve,  are  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void. 

The  judgments  of  all  courts,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  whether 
of  inferior  or  superior  judicatories,  are  absolutely  void,  when  rendered 
without  citations,  and  without  trial,  and  without  the  opportunity  of  a 
hearing. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  still 
it  is  void  J  for  I  deny  the  right  of  any  legislature  to  deprive  an  elector  of 
his  ri^ht  to  vote,  either  with  or  without  trial. 

This  is  a  power  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  a  judicial  tribunal, 
who  act  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  who  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 


and  who  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence  established  by  the  sages  of 
the  law. 

If  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  should  dare,  by  resolution  or  other- 
wise, to  deprive  one  of  you  gentlemen,  of  your  right  as  an  elector,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  such  an  act  null  and  void.  I 
am  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  two  cases. 

Whether  the  General  Assembly  are  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  trial  of  offences,  or  whether  the  Presbyteries  are  amena^ 
ble  to  tlieir  judicatories,  in  this  or  any  other  mode,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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decide,  as  the  GMrt  are  clearly  aC  the  opinipli,  that  if  they  have  the 
right,  it  must  be  exerciavd  with  the  a^iike  niles  aod  regulations  which  are 
applicable  to  the  ioferior  judicatoriea. 

Personal  process  in  each  cass  may  be  tedious,  afptatinc  and  trouhlesome 
in  the  highest  degree:  but  it  is  obvicuialy  not  impossible.  Nor  does  it 
strike  nie  as  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  under  the  constitution  to  correct 
heresy  and  schism,  without  resort  to  personal  process  in  such  ease-  But 
if  it  were  so,  this  is  an  excuse,  but  it  is  no  justification  of  the  exscioding 
resolutiooa. 

Offenders,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  may  be  brought  before 
a  judicatory  by  commoa  fame.  But  I  perceive  no  power  to  convict  on 
eommoD  fame. 

You  will  remark,  gentlemen,  that  the  Presbyteries,  by  the  eonstitotioD 
of  the  church,  are  the  electora  6f  the  General  Assembly.  Their  ri^t  of 
representation  has  been  taken  away  without  trial  without  the  examina- 
tion (as  far  aa  we  know,}  of  a  single  witness. 

"Whether  these  Presbyteries  hare  Congregational  churches  in  their  eon- 
nezion,  is  not  now  material.  It  is  possible  that  had  a  trial  been  bad, 
that  point,  which  is  deemed  so  important,  may  have  been  disproved.  At 
any  rate  it  would  seem  a  singular  reason  for  dissolving  a  whole  Preaby* 
tery,  that  one  church  was  contaminated  with  false  and  heretical  doctrioes, 
or  doctrines  not  strictly  Presbyterian;  that  a  whole  Presbytery  should 
be  ejected,  because  a  single  church  was  governed  without  the  benefit  of 
rating  elders.  It  would  be  a  reason,  perhsps  a  good  one,  for  cutting  off 
that  church  from  the  Presbyterian  connexion,  but  none  for  castiogout 
the  iChole  Presbytery.  And  this,  gentlemen,  would  be  particularly 
severe  on  the  members  and  congregations,  when  the  fact  was  known  at 
the  time  the  Presbytery  was  created,  that  such  connexion  did  exist 

If,  however,  after  having  condemned  this  (as  tl  is  called)  unnatural 
connexion,  the  Presbyteries  should  obstinately  continue  to  adhere  to  it, 
then  they  would  justly  expoae  themselves  to  the  severest  censures  of  the 
Church.  But  whether  there  is  any  mode  known  to  the  constitution,  by 
which  a  Presbytery  can  be  deprived  of  their  right  of  representation  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  a  point  which  is  not  necessary  to 
the  case,  and  which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  respondents'  counsel  to  instniet  you,  that 
the  introduction  of  lay  delegates  from  Congregational  establishments  into 
the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Presbyterian  ism,  and  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  iucorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  Church; 
thatsny  act  permitting  such  introduction  would  therefore  have  been  void, 
although  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries.  As  an  abstract  question  on  this 
point,  I  give  an  affirmative  answer,  although  gentlemen,  I  am  unable  to 
see  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  matter  at  issue  in  this  cause. 

You  have  already  seen  that  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  exscind- 
ing resolutions  are  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void;  yet  this  dtd  not(^ 
itself  dissolve  the  General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  waa  dis- 
solved only  at  the  termination  of  its  sessions.  You  will  perceive  in  the 
oourse  of  the  remarks  which  I  shsU  have  to  make  to  you,  that  the  acts  of 
this  Assembly  will  have  an  important  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  1S38. 
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The  General  Aaaembly  of  the  FnabyteriiD  Cbarch  fai  entitled  to  decide 
upon  the  right  claimed  by  any  one  to  a  seat  ia  that  body,  but  uolike 
legislative  bodies,  their  decisioa  is  the  subject  of  icTiaioti.  Ecclesiastical 
judicatories  are  subject  to  the  control  of  toe  law. 

I  also  iustnict  you,  that  a  Afandamifs  would  not  reach  the  case,  (or 
before  the  remedy  could  be  applied,  the  General  Assembly  would  be  dis- 
solved; and  it  would  be  impmaible  to  foresee  whether  the  next  Assembly 
would  persist  in  their  illegal  and  unconstitutional  course  of  conduct  You 
will  recollect  that  the  commissioners  are  elected  a  short  time  before  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  that  body,  which  sits  but  a 
few  weeks  for  the  transaction  of  business,  is  dissolved,  and  t  new  Gene- 
ral Assembly  is  called,  at  the  termination  of  the  sessions. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  al 
1837,  we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  acts  of  183S.  It  will  per- 
hapa  conduce  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
proceedings  which  then  took  place,  to  advert  to  the  practice  of  (he  Gen^ 
ral  Assemnly  in  times  of  less  excitement  and  interest  than  existed  on  that 
occasion. 

After  the  biisineM  of  the  Assembly  is  finished,  the  General  Assembly 
is  dissolved,  and  another  General  Aasembly  is  directed  to  be  chosen  in 
the  same  manner,  to  meet  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  Assem- 
bly. 

The  Moderator,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  another  member  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  opens  the  next  meeting  with  a  sermim:  be  is  directed  to 
hold  the  etuir  till  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen.  As  this  is  for  the  por- 
poae  of  organization,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  a  member,  nor  -is  it 
necesasry  uiat  the  clerks  should  be  members,  who  are  requested  to  attend 
for  the  same  purpose. 

By  the  practice  of  the  Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  a  regulation  for  that 
purpose,  the  stated  and  permanent  clerks  are  a  standing  Committee  on 
Commissions.  To  them  are  submitted  the  commissions  of  members;  they 
decide  on  them,  in  the  first  place,  and  if  unexceptionable  in  form  or  sub- 
stance, they  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  house;  if  exceptionable,  they 
report  them  as  such  in  a  separate  lisL  The  Moderator,  afW  divine  ser- 
vice, opens  the  session  with  prayer.  He  takes  his  seat  as  Moderator,  end 
proceeds  to  organize  the  house.  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  report 
of  the  clerks,  who  are  the  Committee  on  Commissions,  who  make  a 
report,  stating  on  the  roll  those  who  are  members,  and  designating  either 
in  the  roll,  or  in  a  separate  list,  those  whose  commissions  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  found  defective  either  in  form  or  in  substance. 

The  next  business  in  order,  is  to  appoint  a  committee  on  elections,  from 
the  list  of  members  who  have  been  enrolled. 

To  that  committee  are  referred  the  commissions  of  such  persons  as  may 
claim  seats,  whose  commissions  have  been  examined  and  rejected. 

It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Elections  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  dsy  of  die  session,  and  they,  unless  in  cases  of  difficulty,  report 
to  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  house  decides  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  report  It  would  seem  also  to  be  the  practice,  that  when  a  com- 
missioner has  omitted  to  hand  in  his  commission  to  the  clerks,  before  the 
naeeting  of  the  Assembly,  be  may  do  so  in  the'Assembly,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commissions  may  add  his  name  to  the  roll  of  members. 
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After  the  batise  ts  organizeil,  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Modera- 
tor, aud  stated  and  permanent  clerks  to  preside  orer  their  deliberations, 
and  to  keep  their  records  during  their  Beuion. 

You  will  ofaserve  that  I  am  xpeaking  of  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  ses- 
Bionsof  1837  and  1638. 

Aa  the  Church  increased  in  numbers,  and,  I  may*  add  without  ginng 
offence,  after  the  spirit  of  contention  had  increased  also  in  the  same  or  a 
greater  ratio,  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  practice  gradually  changed. 
The  chanj^es  have  been  stated  with  great  clearness  by  one  of  our  vene- 
rable fathers;  but,  as  we  hare  to  do  with  existing  rather  than  aocient 
rules,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  notice  them. 

The  jury  will  recollect  that  the  Court  has  decided,  that  the  exscinding 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  were  uacoostitatiODal,  null, 
and  void. 

It  results  from  this  opinion,  that  the  commissioners  from  the  Presby- 
teries within  the  bounds  of  these  Synods,  had  the  same  right  to  seats  in 
the  General  Assembly,  as  the  members  from  other  Prubyteries  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly,  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  io  the 
same  manner  as  commissioners  from  other  Presbyteries. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  they  presented  themselves  with  com- 
missions in  proper  form,  to  Mr.  Krebs  and  Dr.  McDowell)  the  clerks  of 
the  former  Assembly.  They  not  only  rejected  their  commissions,  but 
rafused  to  put  their  names  on  the  roll  at  all. 

I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  whether  these  gentlemen  were  or  were 
not,  pledged  to  the  course  they  thought  proper  to  pursue,  nor  into  the 
question,  whether  they  were  the  judges  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  a  former  Assembly,  as  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion,  and  I  so  instruct 
you,  that  they  grossly  erred  in  refusing  to  place  their  names  on  the  list 
of  rejected  applicants.  They  were  the  Committee  on  Commissions  to 
whom  such  questions  are  in  the  firat  place  referred.  It  was  their  duty  to 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  application,  and  to  refer  the  decision  to  the 
further  action  of  the  house,  by  adding  ihetr  names  to  the  roll  of  members 
whose  commissions  had  been  examined  and  rejected. 

They  cannot  consider  commissions,  in  other  respects  regular,  as  alien 
and  outlawed,  merely  because  they  proceeded  from  Presbyteries  that  had 
been  unconstitutionally  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  without  cita- 
tion and  without  trial. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  in  this  there  was  a  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  rights  of  the  proscribed  commissioners.  And  thi^ 
gentlemen,  was  the  second  error  committed,  and  which  led  to  the  scene 
of  disorder  which  ensued,  so  liltle  creditable  to  a  Christian  assembly. 

After  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  had  taken  the  chair,  Dr.  Patton  ad- 
dressed the  chair,  and  stated  that  he  had  certain  resolutions  to  offer.  The 
Moderator  decided  that  he  was  out  of  order,  that  the  first  business  was 
the  report  of  the  clerks,  who,  you  will  recollect,  were  the  committee  on 
commissions. 

Dr.  Patton  stated  that  his  motion  or  resolution  had  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  roll,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  motion,  and 
have  the  question  taken  without  debate.  The  Moderator  said  the  clerks 
were  proceeding  with  their  report.  Dr.  Patton  reminded  the  Moderator 
that  he  had  the  loor  before  the  clerks.     The  Moderator  still  decided  that 
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he  wu  out  of  order,  nliereDpon  Dr.  Patton  reBpeetfuIIy  ippeiled  from 
the  deciaion  of  the  chair.  The  Modwator  decided  that  the  appeal  wis 
out  of  order,  and  stated  aa  a  roason  for  the  decision,  that  there  was  ne 
house  to  which  the  appeal  could  be  taken. 

The  court  ifl  of  the  opioion  that  the  deciiion  of-  the  Moderator  was 
correct,  for  the  reason  given  b;  him.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Assembly  that 
no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  unless  they  are  enrolled  and  until 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commissions,  it  cannot  be  judicially 
lutown  who  are  members  of  the  honse,  and  as  such,  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  or^nization.  If,  however,  Uiera  was  a  majority  for  it,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  or  the  refusal  of  the  clerks  to  report 
the  roll,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  organizing  the  Assembly.  The 
decision  of  the  Moderator  was  correct,  if  the  reason  assigned  was  thetnn 
reason. 

After  this  disposition  of  Dr.  Patton's  motion,  the  clerks  made  a  report, 
omitting,  improperly,  as  has  been  before  staled,  the  names  of  the  oomis- 
aioners  from  the  exscinded  Presbyteries,  and  the  Moderator  announced 
to  those  who  had  not  presented  their  commissions,  that  now  was  the  time 
to  present  them,  and  have  themselves  enrolled.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
■ay  that  the  Moderator  announced  that,  if  there  were  any  names  omitted, 
this  was  the  time  to  present  their  commissions.  The  one  side  say  that 
this  was  a  distinct  intimation  from  the  Moderator  himself,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  present  the  commissions  of  the  commissioners  from  the  ev- 
■oinded  Presbyteries.  The  other  say  it  inclnded  those  only  who  had  not 
IH'esented  their  commissions  to  the  clerks.  That  the  only  course  to  be 
pursued  as  to  those  who  had  presented  their  commissions,  and  had  their 
claim  to  be  enrolled  refused,  was  to  have  their  cases  refeired  to  the  com- 
mittee on  elections,  on  whose  report  only  would  it  come  properly  before 
the  Assembly. 

However  the  fact  may  be,  and  this  of  course  yon  will  decide,  at  this 
time  Dr.  Mason,  a  member  whose  seat  was  uncontested,  and  n4io  had 
been  reported  by  the  clerks  to  the  house  as  a  member,  moved  that  the 
names  of  the  commissioners  from  the  exscinded  Synods  should  be  added 
to  the  roJL  He  had  the  commissions  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  time  ol 
the  motion,  stated  that  they  wero  the  commissions  of  commissioners, 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  clerks.  The  Moderator  inquired  from 
what  Presbyteries  those  commissioners  came.  Dr.  Mason  replied,  they 
came  from  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve. The  Moderator  declared  Dr.  Mason  out  of  order,  or  said  that  he 
was  out  of  order  at  that  time.  The  witnesses  differ  as  to  the  precise 
expression,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  assigned,  they  all 
concur  that  the  Moderator  declared  Dr.  Mason  out  of  order.  Dr.  Mason 
•aid,  that  with  great  respect  to  the  chair  he  must  appeal  from  the  decision. 
The  appeal  was  seconded.  The  Moderator  refused  to  put  the  appeal, 
declaring  the  appeal  to  be  out  of  order. 

In  this  stage  of  the  cause,  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  tiie  ori- 
ginal motion  was,  or  was  not  out  of  order.  I  shall  put  this  part  of  the 
case  on  the  refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  put  the  question  on  the  appeal. 
The  question  is  not  whether  an  appeal  may  not  be  out  of  order,  but  it  is 
whether  this  appeal  was  out  of  order.  If  the  Moderator  had  put  the 
question  on  the  appeal,  it  is  posnble  the  house  would  have  decided  that 
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die  origiDil  motion  wu  out  of  order.  They  mi^t  have  thought  thtt  the 
matter  wu  properly  refemble  to  the  Committee  of  Elections— that  it 
WB9  ■  privileged  question;  or  the  Aaaembly  might  by  possibility  htve 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  question.  And  whaterer  they  might  have 
thought  and  decided,  would  hare  been  conclusive. 

But  by  refusing  to  put  the  question,  the  Moderator  took  all  power  to 
himself  over  this  qoeslion.  No  reason  was  given  by  the  Moderator.  It 
rested  simply  upon  Ait  will.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  waa  a  dere- 
liction of  duty — a  usurpation  of  authority,  which  called  for  the  censure 
of  the  house.  He  could  not  then  allege,  as  he  had  done  oo  aformer  occft- 
aion,  that  there  waa  no  house  to  which  the  appeal  could  be  taken.  At 
that  time,  you  will  recollect  that  the  clerks  had  made  their  report,  and  it 
was  then  aacertained  what  membera  had  a  right  to  vote. 

Had  the  question  on  the  appeal  been  allowed,  it  could  then  have  been 
aacertained  whether  a  motion  had  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Elections.  As  it  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  motion  was 
made  before  or  after  the  motian  made  by  Dr.  Mason. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  I  look  upon  the  refusal  of  the  clerks  to 
put  the  names  of  the  commissioners  on  the  roll,  and  this  refusal  of  the 
Moderator  to  put  the  question  on  an  appeal  to  die  house,  as  most  unfiv- 
tunate. 

If  the  excitement  did  not  then  commence,  yet  it,  with  the  uproar  and 
oonfusion  which  ensued,  from  this  time  greatly  Increased.  AiW  the 
refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  allow  an  appeal,  the  Rev.  Miles  F.  Squier 
arose,  and  said,  that  he  had  presented  his  commission  to  the  clerks, 
which  they  had  refused  to  receive.  The  Moderator  asked  from  what 
Presbytery  he  came.  He  said  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The 
Moderator  asked  if  it  waa  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 
He  said  it  was.  The  Moderator  then  replied,  toe  do  not  knour  you. 
The  precise  meaning  and  import  of  these  words  has  been  the  subject  of 
comment  It  will  be  for  you  to  give  them  such  weight  aa  you  think 
them  entided  to,  in  another  part  of  this  cause. 

And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  the  witness  had  not  a  right,  (whatever 
injustice  he  may  iuve  suffered,)  either  to  speak  or  vote  on  any  queation 
before  the  hmise.  He  had  not  been  reported  as  a  member  by  the  clerks; 
and  the  rules  of  the  General  Assembly  required,  that  before  a  member 
apeak  or  vote,  he  must  be  enrelled. 

To  this  time  the  witnesses  substantially  agree  in  their  statement  There 
was  but  litde  noise,  and  but  litde  confusion.  Every  person  saw,  and 
every  person  heard,  sll  the  trannations  in  the  Assembly. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  your  solemn  duty,  respectfully  but 
firmly,  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  ot  the  Moderator. 

Was  be  perfbrming  his  duty  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  in  its 
organization?  Or  was  he  carrying  out  the  unconstitutional  and  void  pro- 
ceeding of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  which  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  die  Presbyterian  Church  four  Synods,  twenty-eight  Presbyteries,  five 
hundred  and  nine  ministers,  and  near  sixty  thousand  communicants,  with- 
out citation,  and  without  trial  ? 

I  put  the  question  to  you,  becaaae  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
the  General  Assembly  has  a  right  to  depoae  their  Modwator,  upon  suffi- 
cient cause. 
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Thii  power  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  house;  otberwiw  the 
Moderator,  instead  of  being  the  servant,  would  be  the  master  of  the 
house.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  that  restricts 
or  impairs  the  right. 

It  applies  to  all  Moderators,  whether  Moderators  for  the  session,  or 
Moderators  for  organization.  The  right  is,  perhaps,  less  questionable  in 
the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case.  He  is  a  ministerial  as  well  as  judicial 
officer. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  they  are  restrained  in  their  choice  to  a  Moderator 
of  a  former  year,  who  may  be  present.  That  rule  applies  only  to  ordi- 
nary cases,  when  the  Moderator  of  the  last  year  is  not  in  attendance,  or 
is  unable,  from  some  physical  reason,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this 
case. 

The  deposition  of  a  Moderator,  and  the  election  of  another  in  his  place, 
it  appears,  is  not  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

There  is  one  thing  cntain,  that  the  deposition  of  a  Moderator,  and  the 
election  of  another,  if  in  other  respects  regular,  will  not  of  itself  vitiate 
the  organization. 

After  Mr.  Squier  had  taken  his  seat,  upon  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  Moderator,  we  do  not  know  you,  Mr.  Cleaveland  arose. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  held  in  bis  hand  a  paper,  from  which  he  read,  at  the 
same  time  accompanying  it  with  remarks  not  on  the  paper.  It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly in  evidence  what  he  did  say,  but  in  substance  it  was  perhaps  this: 

That  as  the  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  I83S,  from  a 
large  number  of  Presbyteries  had  been  refused  their  seats,  and  as  we  have 
been  advised  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional  oi^ani- 
zation  of  the  Assembly  must  be  secured  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  considered  an  act  of  discourtesy,  but  merely  a 
matter  of  necessity,  if  we  now  proceed  to  organize  the  General  Assembly 
of  1838,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  inter- 
ruption practicable. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  then  moved  that  Dr.  Beman  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy,  be  Moderator,  or,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  say,  that  he  take  the 
chair.  The  motion  being  seconded,  the  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Cleave- 
land, and  was  carried,  as  the  witnesses  for  the  relators  say,  by  a  large 
majority,  and  by  this  they  mean,  that  a  large  majority  of  voices  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  The  question  was  reversed,  and  as  the  same  witnesses 
say,  there  were  some  voices  coming  from  the  soulh-west  comCT  of  the 
church,  who  voted  in  the  negative.     This  is  denied  by  the  respondents. 

Dr.  Beman,  who  was  sitting  in  a  pew,  the  locality  of  which  has  been 
described  to  you,  stept  into  the  aisle  and  called  the  house  to  order.  A 
motion  was  then  made  that  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gilbert  be  appointed 
clerks.  There  being  no  others  put  in  nomination,  the  question  was  put 
by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Beman,  in  the  affirmative  and  negative,  and  there 
was  a  majority  of  voices  in  their  favour. 

Dr.  Beman  then  stated  that  the  next  business  in  order  was  the  election 
of  a  Moderator.  A  member  nominated  Dr.  Fisher,  and  no  other  person 
being  in  nomination,  the  question  was  put  affirmatively  and  negatively, 
and  Dr.  Fisher  vraa  elected  by  «  large  majority  of  voices.     Thwe  wer« 
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DO  ne^dive  Toteson  thU  Domiaatioa:  asrenl  of  the  witneaes  ny  be  wis 
noaoimourij  electetL 

Dr.  BenuD  thea  uiDonneed  the  electioo  of  Dr.  Fiaher  u  Moderator, 
ind  said  he  should  goTem  himsdf  by  the  rules  which  might  be  herea&er 
adopted. 

Dr.  Fisher  stepped  into  the  airi^  mored  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
ehuroh,  and  called  fi>r  bosinesa;  aind  Dr.  Masoa  and  Mr.  Gilbert  were 
chosen  clerks,  no  others  being  put  in  nomination. 

Dr.  Beman  stated  that  some  difficulties  had  been  made  by  the  trustees 
about  the  occupation  of  the  church  in  which  they  were  then  sitting  To 
sroid  difficulty,  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  meet  forthwith  at  the 
lecture-room  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  question  was  taken 
on  the  motion,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirnutive,  there  being  oo  votes 
in  the  n^atire.  The  result  of  this  vote  was  announced  by  Dr.  Fisher, 
who  then  stated  if  there  wean  any  commissioners  who  had  not  presented 
their  commissions,  they  might  then  and  there  attend  for  that  puipoae. 
The  members  of  the  houae  then  repaired  to  the  lecture-room  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  proceeded  with  their  buaioeas,  and  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1838,  elected  the  relators  trustees,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
respondents. 

This  is  the  relators's  case,  and  here  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  points  which  hare  been  raised  by  the  respondents'  counsel. 

The  respondents  contend  that  Mr.  Clearelaud  had  oo  right  to  put  the 
question.  They  object,  also,  to  the  time  and  manoer  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion. Under  oue  or  the  other  of  these  points  I  will  endeavour  to  include 
the  question  which  has  been  raised,  and  which  has  been  ai]gued  with  such 
force  and  with  such  a  variety  of  illustrations. 

Had  Mr.  Cleaveland  a  right  to  put  the  question?  It  must  he  conceded, 
that  unless  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house,  the  members 
were  not  bound  to  vote  upon  it  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  usual  for  a 
member  who  moves  a  question,  to  put  it  in  writing,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
speaker,  who,  when  it  has  been  seconded,  proposes  it  to  the  house,  and 
tne  house  are  then  said  to  be  in  posseastoo  of  the  question.  But  this,  the 
relaton  say,  is  not  an  ordinary  question,  but  one  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
They  allege,  that  the  Moderator  had  shown  gross  partiality  and  injustloe 
in  the  chair;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  plan  or  scheme  to  carry  out  the 
unconstitutional  and  void  act  of  1837,  which  deprived  certain  commis- 
sioners  of  their  seats:  that  this  authorized  the  house  to  displace  him,  and 
to  elect  another  to  discharge  the  duties  which  he  failed  or  was  unwilling  to 

Eerform.  If  this  were  so,  of  which  you  are  the  judges,  Mr.  Cleaveland 
ad  a  right  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house,  on  the  propriety  of  the  Mode- 
rator's conduct.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  require  him  to  put 
the  question  on  his  own  deposition,  for  this  the  house  were  authorized  to 
believe  he  would  refuse  to  perform,  as  he  had  failed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  before.  The  law  compels  no  person  to  do  a  vain  or  ougalory 
thing.  The  law  maxim  is,  "Lex  neminem  cogit  ad  vana,aeu  im~ 
poasibiUa."  Nor,  gentlemen,  was  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  taken  by 
clerks,  if  they,  as  well  as  the  Moderator,  were  eng^ed  in  the  aame  plan, 
to  deprive  members  of  seats  to  which  they  were  justly  and  conatitu- 
tionally  entitled.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  a  member  although 
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Dot  an  officer,  ia  entitled  to  put  k  qaestioa  to  the  bouse  in  such  circum- 
staoces. 

The  motion  which  Mr.  Cleaveland  made,  after  explaining  his  object, 
was  either  that  Dr.  Beman  be  Moderator,  or  that  Dr.  Bemao  be  called  to 
the  chair.  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  which  form  the  motion  was  made. 
They  are  substantially  the  same.  The  motion  amounted  to  this:  that  Dr. 
Elliott,  who  occupied  the  chair,  should  be  deposed,  and  that  Dr.  Beman 
should  be  elected  chairman  and  Moderator  in  liis  stead.  It  was  a  perti- 
nent question,  easily  understood,  and  not  calculated  to  mislead  the  dullest 
member  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  in  proper  form,  and  in  proper  time:  for, 

Sotlemeo,  it  was  not  necessary  to  precede  it  by  a  motion  that  the  house 
ould  now  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Moderator.  All  these  requisites 
are  substantially  comprised  in  the  motion  which  was  made.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  question,  or  in  the  manner  of  putting  it,  which  was  disor- 
derly or  which  might  have  led  to  disorder.  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  bouse,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  which  I  have 
already  said  you  are  the  judges,  he  had  a  right  to  do.  In  the  course  of  hia 
remarks,  he  turned  himself  partly  round  from  the  Moderator;  but  this, 
00  far  as  any  point  of  law  is  involved,  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  It  is 
also  contended  by  the  respondents,  that  the  claim  of  members  to  seats, 
according  to  the  standing  order  of  the  house,  was  referrable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  and  farther,  that  the  house  cannot  enter  into  business 
until  the  organization  is  complete.  The  latter  point  the  court  answers  in 
tlie  neeatiTe.  There  is  no  doubt  the  house  may  elect  a  Moderator, 
a]thou|^  the  seats  of  some  of  the  members  are  contested.  In  general, 
they  would  prefer  to  await  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections;  but 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  discretion.  The  right  to  seats  would  be  as  well, 
if  not  better  decided,  after  the  house  was  organized  by  the  election  of  a 
Moderator,  as  when  it  was  in  its  inchoate  or  incipient  state.  Such  an 
objection  would  not  vitiate  the  organization,  whatever  cause  there  might 
be  OD  the  part  of  those  who  bad  been  deprived  of  seats,  to  complain  of 
the  precipitancy  of  the  Assembly  in  proceeding  to  business,  particularly 
if  done  with  a  view  of  preventing  them  from  partaking  in  the  business. 

In  deciding  on  the  first  point,  and  others  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
reapondents,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  questions  Uiem- 
selves. 

Dr.  Mason  moved  that  the  names  of  certain  members  who  had  been 
unconstiUitionally  and  unjustly  deprived  of  seats  in  the  Assembly,  should 
be  added  to  the  roll.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  the  subsequent 
resolutions  or  motions,  were  the  consequences  of  the  decision  of  the 
Moderator,  that  Dr.  Mason's  motion  was  out  of  order,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Moderator  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  house.  The  right  of  members 
was  unjustly  invaded,  and  from  this  moment  became  a  question  of  privi- 
lege, which  over-rides  all  other  questions  whatever.  A  question  of  privi- 
lege IS  always  in  order,  to  which  privileged  questions,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  must  give  way.  The  cry,  therefore, 
of  "Order!"  from  tlie  Moderator,  or  from  any  member  whatever,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  disorderly.  Two  inconsistent  rights  can- 
not exist  at  the  same  time;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  member,  or  th« 
Moderator,  may  put  a  stop  to  a  proceeding  which  involves  in  it  the  con- 
duct of  the  Moderator  himself,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions,  and 
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a  qnestion  of  priTiIege,  by  the  cry  of  order,  it  would  be  m  euy  and  efiee- 
tail  mode  of  destroying  the  rights  of  members,  in  any  deliberative  asseot- 
bly.    It  is  usual,  when  it  is  intended  to  prevent  a  member  from  proceed- 

Sl  with  a  motion,  to  rise  to  order,  and  a  requisition  is  then  made  by  the 
oderator,  that  the  member  take  his  seat  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
that  Dr.  Mason  had  the  right  to  make  his  motion  before  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of  get- 
ting this  question  before  the  Committee  on  Elections,  except  by  bringing 
it  before  the  house,  who  might  either  decide  it  themselves,  or,  if  they 
thought  proper,  refer  it  to  that  committee,  in  whose  report  it  would  again 
come  before  the  house.  In  this  point,  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand, that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  that  I  so  instruct  you,  that 
if  you  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  was  the  result 
of  a  preconcerted  plan  with  a  portion  of  the  members,  to  carry  out  the 
unconstitutional  and  void  act  of  1837,  which  deprived  the  members  from 
certain  Presbyteries  of  seats  in  the  Assembly,  then,  in  this  particular,  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  have  been  substantially  complied  with. 

That  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  the  question  instead  of  the  Mode- 
rator, the  cries  of  order  when  this  was  in  progress,  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  formula  usually  observed,  when  there  is  no  contest  and  no  excite- 
ment, such  as  standing  in  the  aisle,  instead  of  taking  the  chair  occupied 
by  the  Moderator,  not  using  the  usual  insignia  of  office,  putting  the  ques- 
tion in  an  unusual  place,  and  the  short  time  consumed  in  the  organization 
of  the  house,  and  three  or  more  members  standing  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  vitiate  the  organization,  if  you  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
became  necessary,  from  the  illegal  and  improper  conduct  of  the  adverse 
party. 

It  is  a  singular  point,  gentlemen,  that  this  part  of  the  respondents*  case 
rests  upon  standing  rules  which  were  not  then  in  existence.  You  will 
recollect,  that  each  Assembly  adopted  its  own  rules;  indeed,  both  the 
relators  and  respondents  have  appealed  to  these  rules.  I  will-  remark, 
that  the  roll  of  members  reported  by  Mr.'Krebs  and  Dr.  McDowell,  was 
the  roll  of  the  house.  As  such,  it  was  virtually  in  the  possession  of  the 
clerks  afterwards  chosen,  provided  they  were  regularly  and  duly  elected. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  existence  of  a  house  competent  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  a  General  Assembly,  does  not  depend  on  the 
observance  or  non-obserrance  of  the  standing  order  of  the  house.  You, 
however,  must  take  this  opinion  with  the  qualification,  that  you  believe 
that  the  house  had  been  substantially  organized  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; that  you  should  believe  that  the  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
eourse,  was  the  necessary  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  unconstitutionally 
to  exclude  the  members  from  the  exscinded  Presbyteries  from  their  seaU 
in  the  Assembly.  And  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  request  your  particular 
attention  to  the  point  in  issue.  The  relators  say,  that  they  are  trustees 
regularly  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  other  words,  they  affirm  that  the  house  which  assembled  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was'the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  an  affirmative  proposition  which  ttie  rela- 
tors are  bound  to  support. 

The  otieation  is  not,  which  is  the  General  Assembly,  but  whether  they 
are  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  such  bad  a  right  to  elect  the  relators 
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trustees.  This  allentioa  the  relators  must  sustain  to  your  satisfaction^ 
otherwise  your  Terdict  must  be  in  farour  of  the  respondents. 

The  respondents  strenuously  deny  that  the  portion  of  brethren  who 
assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  are  the  Creneral  Assembly. 
On  this  point,  both  parties,  the  relators  and  respondents,  have  put  them- 
selves upon  the  country — and  you,  gentlemen,  are  that  country. 

Let  me  now  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  relator's  case.  The 
Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  proceeded  to  ot^nize  the  house.  The  clerks, 
Mr.  £rebs  and  Dr.  McDowell,  reported  to  the  House  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers, omitting  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  seats.  Dr.  Fatten  offered 
a  resolution  on  the  formation  of  the  roll.  This  motion  was  declared  by 
the  Moderator  to  be  out  of  order,  also  his  appeal  was  declared  to  be  out 
of  order.  Dr.  Maaon  then  moved  that  the  names  of  the  members  from 
the  Presbyteries  within  the  exscinded  Synods  should  be  added  to  the 
roll  This  motion  was  declared  by  the  Moderator  to  be  out  of  order. 
An  appeal  from  that  decision  was  demanded,  which  was  also  declared  to 
be  out  of  order.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gleaveland,  the  former  Moderator 
was  deposed  for  sufficient  cause,  and  Dr.  Beman  was  elected  Moderator, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Mason  were  elected  clerks.  After  organization. 
Dr.  Fisher  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  N^son  were 
elected  clerks  for  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  being  thus  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  officers,  adjourned  to  meet  forthwith  at  the  lecture 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  accordingly  met  in  pursuance 
of  the  adjournment,  and  on  the  34th  of  May,  1838,  in  due  form,  elected 
the  relators  trustees.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  summary  of  the  plaintifi^s 
ease;  and  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  your  verdict  should  be  rendered  in 
favour  of  the  relators. 

The  respondents  deny  that  the  portion  of  brethren  who  assembled  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  are  the  General  Assembly. 

Their  objection,  in  addition  to  the  points  which  have  been  already 
stated,  is,  that  there  was  not  a  full  and  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  house. 

They  allege  that  the  various  motions  for  the  appointment  of  Moderator 
and  clerks,  and  for  the  adjournment,  were  not  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  house. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  spectators  had  no  right  to  vote, 
nor  had  members  not  enrolled  by  the  clerks,  although  entitled  to  seats  a 
right  to  vote.  But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  if,  after  deducting  those  who  voted  and  were  not  entitled  to  vote, 
there  was  a  clear  majority  in  favour  of  several  motions,  this  irregularity, 
or  if  you  please,  something  worse,  would  not  vitiate  the  organization. 
The  presumption  is,  that  none  but  qualified  persons  voted;  but  there  is 
proof  that  some  voted  who  were  not  enrolled,  yet  this  of  itself  will  not 
destroy  the  respondents'  right  of  action.   You,  gentlemen,  will  in  the  first 

Elace,  inquire  whether  there  was  a  majority  of  affirmative  voices  of  mem- 
ers  entitled  to  vote. 
If  there  was  not,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question  and  your  verdict  must 
be  in  favour  of  the  respondents. 

But  if  there  was  a  majority,  you  will  farther  inquire  whether  the  ques* 
Uon  on  the  several  motions  was  reversed. 
If  they  were  not  reversed,  your  Terdict  must  be  in  favour  of  (be 
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napondents;  for  in  that  caw,  it  is  very  clear,  the  msmben  had  no  oppor- 
tunitjr  of  showing  their  diaaeot  to  HTcral  tnotiona  or  propositioiis  which 
were  submitted  to  them. 

Theac,  gentlemen,  are  qaeationa  of  fact  for  your  decision.  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  of  the  coun- 
sel, and  at  the  same  time  obserring  to  you  that  it  is  yoor  duty  to  reconcil* 
the  testimony  of  your  case,  and  with  one  other  observation,  that  aiErma- 
tire  testimony  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  negative  testimony. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand,  that  it  in  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  who  actually  voted,  that 
is  to  be  counted  on  the  various  questions  which  were  submitted  to  tbe 
house.  I  wish  you  also  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  majority  of  mentbera 
that  had  been  enrolled,  that  must  determine  this  question.  When  there 
is  a  quorum  of  members  present,  the  Moderator  can  only  notice  those 
who  actually  vote,  and  not  those  who  do  not  choose  to  exercise  their  pri- 
vilege of  voting.  "  Whenever,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "electors  are  pre- 
sent, and  don't  vote  at  all,  they  virtually  acquiesce  in  the  election  made 
by  those  who  do." 

And,  with  this  principle,  agrees  one  of  tbe  rules  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself,  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  member. 

Members  (30th  rule)  ought  not,  without  weighty  reasons,  to  decline 
voting,  as  this  practice  might  leave  the  decision  of  very  interesting  ques- 
tions to  a  small  proportion  of  the  judicatory.  Silent  members,  unless 
excused  from  voting,  most  be  considered  as  acquiescing  with  the  majority. 

This  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  of  the  written  law, 
as  you  have  seen,  but  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense:  for  without  the 
benefit  of  this  rule,  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  certainly  very  incon- 
venient, to  transact  business  in  a  large  deliberative  assembly. 

Of  this  rule,  gentlemen,  we  have  had  very  lately  a  most  memorable 
instance.  The  fundamental  principles  of  your  government  have  been 
altered;  a  new  constitution  has  been  established  by  a  plurality  of  votes; 
forty  thousand  electors,  who  deposited  their  votes  for  one,  or  other,  of  the 
candidates  for  governor,  did  not  cast  them  at  all  on  that  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all  questions.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  amendea 
constitution  has  been  proclaimed  by  your  executive,  and  recognised  by 
your  legislature,  and  by  the  people,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This, 
^ntlemen,  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  technical  rule  of  law,  a  fiction  and 
mtendment  in  law.  It  ia  sufficient  for  us,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  rule  of 
law.  We  must  not  be  wiser  than  the  law;  for  if  we  attempt  this,  we 
endanger  every  thing  we  hold  dear — our  life,  our  liberty,  our  property. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  can  we  know  any  thing  of  any  fancied  equity,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  law.  The  law  la  tbe  equity  of  the  case,  and  it 
must  be  so  considered,  under  the  most  awful  responnbility,  by  this  court, 
and  this  jury.  In  my  opinion,  a  court  and  jury  can  never  be  better 
'  employecf,  than  when  they  are  vindicating  the  safe  and  salutary  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  common  law. 

But  the  respondents  further  object,  that  the  design  of  the  New-school 
brethren  was  not  to  organize  a  General  Assembly  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  but  that  they  intended,  and  it  was  so 
understood  by  them,  to  effect  an  ex-parte  organization,  with  a  view  to  a 
peaceable  separation  of  tbe  Church.     If  this  naa  the  intention,  and  was 
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ao  understood  at  the  time,  the  houH  which  assembled  In  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  General  Assembly,  compe- 
tent  to  appoint  trustees  under  the  charter.  Having  chosen  voluntarily  to 
leave  the  Church,  they  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its 
advantages  and  privileges.  If  a  member,  or  a  number  of  individuals, 
choose  to  abandon  their  church,  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  content 
(0  reiinquish  all  its  benefitB. 

But  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  you  must  decide.  In  this  part 
of  the  case,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  respondents,  liiey 
must  satisfy  you  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  New-school  party  in 
organizing  the  house,  and  adjourning  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
But,  granlinE  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  in  order,  that  Drs. 
Beman  and  Fisher,  and  the  clerks,  had  a  majority  of  votes,  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  organize  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  they  did  not  intend 
an  ex-parte  organization,  the  respondents  say  that  such  was  the  precipita- 
tion and  haste  of  these  proceeding,  their  extraordinary  and  novel  charac- 
ter, the  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  that  they  and  the  other  members  of 
the  house  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  and  voting.  If  they  had  wished 
to  do  so,  and  that  therefore  this  is  an  attempt  at  organization,  which  is 
null  and  void. 

It  is  very  certain  that  if  individual  members  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
by  trick  and  artifice,  by  surprise,  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  carry  such 
a  question  as  this,  it  ought  not,  it  cannot  be  regarded.  The  members 
must  have  an  apportunity  to  debate,  to  vote,  if  they  desire  it,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was,  the  negative  question  must  be  put,  and  that  the  several  ques- 
tions must  be  reversed. 

It  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  the  members  had  this  opportunity. 
To  this  part  of  the  case  I  request  your  partieular  attention. 

If  you  believe  that  the  several  motions  were  made  and  reversed,  that 
they  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  affirmative  voices,  whatever  may  be 
your  opinion  of  the  relative  strength  of  two  parties  in  the  Assembly,  your 
verdict  most  be  for  the  relators.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  clear  proposition, 
that  silent  members  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  majority.  It  is  of  no 
sort  of  consequence  for  what  reason  they  were  silent;  whether  from  a 
previous  determination  or  otherwise.  The  effect  is  the  same,  provided 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  voting  on  the  question.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  should  hear  or  vote. 

If  persons  who  are  members  of  an  assembly,  by  surprise,  by  noise,  or 
violence,  carry  such  a  question — such  a  vote  cannot  be  eonsidered  as  the 
deliberate  sense  of  the  assembly;  but  when  members  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  and  choose  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  or  to 
interrupt  the  business  iJiemselvea,  by  stamping,  noise,  talking,  cries  of 
order,  or  shame!  shame!  or  requesting  silence  with  a  view  to  interrup- 
tion, or  attending  to  other  business,  when  they  ought  to  be  attending  to 
this,  they  cannot  be  permitted  afterwards  to  allege  that  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  They  cannot  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,  or  their 
own  folly.  In  such  a  case,  their  silence,  or  if  you  choose,  noise,  shall  be 
viewed  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  vote  of  the  majority.  But  when  mem- 
bers are  prevented  from  hearing  and  understanding  the  question  by  the 
noise  and  confuaion,  or  by  the  indecent  haste  with  which  the  business  is 
conducted,  the  organization  is  not  sudi  as  can  give  it  any  legal  validity. 
fil 
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It  ii  of  no  conaequeaoA-ffbothor  tbe  nsmben  ar*  pnTeitted  &on  Toting 
undflntiodiagly  oq  the  quution  by  the  peraoBB  eagaged  in  conducting 
the  bu>ta«a,  or  by  the  ^ecAator*.  But  when  it  raues  from  the  mem- 
]ten  of  the  other  perty,  they  riuU  not  be  permitted  to  object,  when  they 
tbemaelves  are  the  oauaes  c^  the  difficulty. 

If  the  hcXt  be  so,  they  (the  membera  of  the  Old-ocbool)  did  not  bmr, 
because  they  would  not  hear ;  they  did  not  vote  because  tbey  would  not 
TQt«.  They  cauoed  the  disorder,  and  let  them  reap  tbe  bitter  fruit*  of 
tbeir  iDJustica.  Tbe  court,  and  yoa  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  nothing 
(ft  do  with  eoosequoDcea;  with  fiinoied  naioritiea  and  tninorilies,  but  with 
auyorities  legally  aaeertained.  We  are  placed  at  this  bar  under  an  awful 
reaponnbility  to  do  juttice,  witbont  regud  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
tbe  eoDtending  parties. 

If  you,  geaOemeD,  believe  that  the  questitnia  were  not  revvned,  that 
they  were  oot  cvried,  that  the  memlMrs  of  the  Aawmbly  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  roUn^  upon  them,  your  verdict  should  be  in 
Aivour  of  Uia  re^raodento.  But,  if  on  tbe  other  hand,  you  bdieved  they 
intaaded  to  oi^nlze  the  Aaaembly;  that  the  questions  were  aeverally 

Eut;  that  the  uoiBe,  tumult,  and  confuaioa  which  prevailed  in  the  Asaem- 
ly,  were  the  reautt  of  a  preconcerted  plan,  or  combination,  or  conspiracy 
btdweea  the  elerka,  the  Moderator,  aod  the  members  of  the  Old-echool 
party,  to  sustain  the  unconstitutional  and  void  resolutJona  of  1837,  which 
deprived  raemberB  of  seats  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled,  your  ver- 
dict should  be  in  favour  of  the  relators. 

AJid  here  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  having  expressed,  or  even 
intimated  an  opinion  as  to  the  facta  of  the  case.  The  facta  are  for  you, 
the  law  is  for  Uie  Court 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  entreat  you,  aa  jrou  shall  anavxr  to  Ood  at 
tie  gnat  ^y,  that  you  discard  from  your  minda  sll  partiality,  if  any  you 
have;  fear>  uvour,  and  afiection;  that  you  decide  this  interesting  causa 
aeeording  (o  tbe  evidence,  and  that  you  remember  that  the  law  is  part  of 
your  evidenoe.  The  Court,  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  placed  at  this  bar 
undw  an  Awroj,  sbsfobbibiutt  to  do  jitstics. 

Aiter  rec«ivit^  the  charge  of  the  Court,  the  jury  retired,  and  in  about 
ao  hour  reUuned,  bringing  in  «  verdict  fat  tht  plaintiff. 
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SUPREME  COURT 
FOa  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  Off  PENNSYLVANU. 


HMKA  TBBll— 1689. 

The  Commonwealth  at  the  suggestion  of] 

James  Todd,  and  others,  [Julgf  Thrmt  169B. 

va,  r        No.  eo. 

Ashbel  Green  and  others.  J 

Oh  motion  of  P.  W.  Hubbell  for  the  (lerendants,  the  court  grant  A  rule 
to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted. 

^}eciiications  of  points  oB  which  defeadBtits  intend  to  rely,  in  snpport 
of  the  motion  for  a  new  triEtl. 

1.  His  honour,  the  judse,  erred  in  refusing  to  permit  the  defendants' 
counsel  to  cross-examine  me  plaintifis*  witnesses,  touching  a  plan  of  action, 
concerted  between  these  witnesses  and  othen,  previous  to  the  17th  of 
May,  1838,  for  the  government,  Sic,  of  their  conduct,  in  or  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  the  year  1838. 

2.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  refusing  to  permit  the  defendants  to 
jpYt  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  concert,  mentioned  in  the  first^ln^ 
and  to  explain  the  nature  and  character  thereof. 

3.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  not  charging  the  Jury,  npon  certain 
points,  submitted  to  him  in  writing,  by  the  d^ndants'connsel;  thepdints 
so  submitted,  are  hereto  annexed. 

4.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  refusing  to  permit  the  defendants'  lo 
give  evidence  that  the  churches  of  the  Syntxls,  which  were  disowned  in 
1837,  had  not  contributed  to  the  funds  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Assembly.  , 

5.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  not  permitting  the  defendtnts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Congregational  or  mixed  churches,  within  the 
Dounds  of  the  disowned  Synods,  and  in  connexion  ^th  tiiose  Synods. 

6.  His  honour,  the  judge,  eired  in  not  permitting  the  defendants  to 
prove: — That  many  churches  and  ministers,  had  complied  with  the  terns, 
by  which  the  disowning  resolutions,  or  acts,  were  qualified: — that  they 
had  applied  to  the  Presbyteries  most  convenient  to  their  res[)ective  loca- 
lities, and  had  been  admitted  into  them. 

7.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  permitting  the  plaintiffs*  concluding 
counsel,  to  read  passages  from  the  minutes  of  the  Old-school  Genetu 
Assembly  of  1838,  which  had  not  been  given  in  evidence,  particularly, 
ts  the  plaintiffs  had  objected  to  the  defendants'  reading  the  whole  of  these 
minutes  in  evidence,  and  this  objection  had  been  sustained  by  the  court 

8.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  rejecting  the  depasition  of  Dr.  EH- 
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philet  Nott,  except  such  part  merely  u  narrated  the  trtnaactions  that  took 
place  at  the  organization  of  the  Genera!  Aasenibiy  of  1838. 

9.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  die  jury,  that  the  acta  of 
the  Oenenl  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  the  year  1637,  by 
which  the  Synods  of  the  Western  Reserre,  Genesee,  Genera,  and  UticSf 
and  their  component  parts,  were  disowned  or  declared  to  be  no  longer  tn 
ecclesiastical  coDaexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  unconrtitu- 
tional  and  void. 

10.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  io  charging  the  jury  that  the  Plan  of 
Union  (so  called)  of  I80I,  was  conatitulionu. 

11.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that  the  two 
reasons  assigned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  declaring  that  Plan 
of  Union  to  be  unconstitutional,  were  not  sufficient  reasons;  tlwse  reasons 
were  aa  follows,  viz: 

First  Because  they  were  important  standing  rules,and  adopted  without 
being  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries. 

Secondly.  Because  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  was  invested 
with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to  enact  laws  to 
regulate  churches  not  within  their  limits. 

IS.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  chai^ng  the  jury  that  said  agree- 
ment or  Plan  of  Union,  did  not  come  within  the  words  or  spirit  of  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  provides: 
"  that  before  any  overture  or  regulation  proposed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  be  established  as  constitutional  rules,  shall  be  obligatory  on  the 
churches,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  transmit  them  to  all  the  Presbyteries, 
and  to  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  in  writing,  appro- 
ving thereof."  Nor  was  it  (his  honour  charged  the  jury]  in  conflict  with 
the  constitution,  before  its  amendment  in  18S1,  which  provides,  ''that no 
alteration  shall  be  made  io  the  constitution,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Pres- 
byteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  agree  to  alterations  or 
amendmeats  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

1 3.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury, "  That  the  Plan 
of  Union"  was  a  regulation  made  by  competent  parties;  and  not  intended 
by  either  as  constitutional  rules;  nor,  was  it  obligatory  on  any  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  their  connexion. 

14.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "That  that  part 
of  the  agreement,  (Plan  of  Union)  that  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Congregational  Churches,  consisting  partly  of  Presbyterians,  and  partly 
of  C^ngregationalists,  may  or  shall  attend  the  Presbytery,  &c,  sod  may 
have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  ruling  elder, 
was  intended  as  a  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  to  be  afiected 
by  it" 

15.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that "  I  view  it" 
(Plan  of  Union,)  "  as  a  mattsr  of  discipline,  ana  not  of  doctrine;  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  exempt  those  members  of  the  different  communions  who 
adopted  it,  from  the  censurea  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged;  and 
particularly  the  clerical  portion  of  them." 

16.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  not  permitting  the  defendants  to 
prove  that  there  were,  at  the  time  of  the  disowning  acts,  numbers  of  Con- 
gregational churches,  and  churches  on  the  mixed  plan,  within  the  bounds 
of  those  Synods  so  disowned;  and  that  these  churches  were  represented 
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in  the  PreabTteriw  compoBiog  these  Synod*,  by  unordained,  iuy  dele- 
gateo. 

17.  Hifl  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  not  permitting  the  defendants  to 
prove,  that  at  the  date  of  the  disowning  acts,  there  were,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  disowned  Synods,  numerous  churches  on  the  mixed  and  Congre- 
gational plan;  formed  under  the  Act  of  Union  of  1801,  and  counected,  by 
means  of  that  act,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.- 

18.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "that  after  aa 
acquiescence  of  near  forty  years,  and  particularly,  after  the  adoption  by 
the  Presbyteries,  of  the  amended  constitution  of  1831,  the  Plan  of  Union 
is  not  now  open  to  objections.  The  plan  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Presbyteries  at  various  times,  and  in  diflTerent  manners,  under  their  old 
and  amended  constitntion.  It  has  been  acted  upon  by  tbem,  and  the 
General  Assembly  in  repeated  instances;  and  is  equally  as  obligatory  ai 
if  it  had  received  the  express  sanction  of  the  Presbyteries,  in  all  forms 
known  to  the  constitution." 

19.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  In  taking  from  the  jury  the  question 
of  acquiescence  by  the  Presbyteries,  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801.  The 
facts  of  recognition,  or  forbearance,  which  enter  into  the  idea  of  acqui- . 
escence,  were  facts  for  thejury.  To  support  the  position  of  acquiescence, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Presbyteries  which  were  declared  to  nave  acqui- 
esced, should  have  had  full  knowledge,  or  the  means  of  knowledge,  that 
there  were  churches  and  Presbyteries  formed  on  the  Plan  of  Union,  and 
claiming  rights  under  the  Plan  of  Union.  The  existence  of  such  know- 
ledge, or  means  of  knowledge,  is  tjact  for  the  determination  of  the  jury, 

20.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  the  Plan  of 
Union  did  not  provide  that  the  delegates  from  standing  committees  from 
mixed  churches,  under  the  Plan  olUnion  to  the  Preabyteries,  should 
exercise  the  same  rights  as  ruling  elders  in  those  Presbyteries. 

21.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  it  was  unjust 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  repeal  the  Plan  01  Union,  without  saving  the 
rights  of  existing  ministers  and  churches. 

82.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  there  had 
been  acquiescence  in  the  rights  claimed  under  the  Flan  of  Union  for 
thirty-six  years;  there  being  no  proof  that  any  of  the  churches  formed 
upon  that  Plan,  had  existed  thirty-six  years. 

S3.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  in  regard  to  the 
fourth  resolution,  which  provides  the  method  by  which  churches,  minis- 
ters and  Presbyteries,  within  the  disowned  Synods,  who  are  strictly  Pres- 
byterian, in  doctrine  and  order,  may  continue  their  connexion  with  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  inasmuch  as  he  repre- 
sents that  it  only  provides  for  Presbyteries,  and  omits  the  provisions  in 
favour  of  churches  and  ministers. 

24.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  1837,  disowning  the  four  Synods,  were  in  the  nature  of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  that  the  Presbyteries  within  the  four  Synods,  were 
treated  aa  criminals  and  ofieoders  against  the  rules,  regulations,  and  doc- 
tiines  of  the  church. 

£5.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  in  regard  to  the 
resolutions  of  1S37,  "  That  the  proper  steps  be  now  taken  to  cite  to  the 
bar  of  ths  next  Assembly,  such  inferior  judicatories  as  are  chained,  by 
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common  ftme,  wkh  iir^utuities,  fce-  ;*'  tkat  nothing  furtiier  appews  to 
htre  been  done  in  this  matter  in  the  General  Asaembly. 

06.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jary  that  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  General  Anaembly  of  1837,  in  regard  to  four  Synods,  were 
no^  nor  was  any  part  of  them,  conclusive  in  this  collateral  inquiry. 

27.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  chaning  the  jury  that  to  effect  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  disowning  resolution  of  1837,  it  was  necessary 
that  citations  should  have  issued  to  the  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of 
these  Syoods;  and  that  all  the  other  judicial  process  prescribed  in  the 
book  of  discipline,  should  hare  been  resorted  to. 

S8.  His  honour,  the  judn,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  the  disown- 
ing of  these  Synods,  was  depriTiDg  electors  of  the  right  to  vote;  and  in 
declaring  that  it  was  not  distinguishable  from  an  attempt  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylrania,  by  resolution,  or  otherwise,  to  deprive  one  of  the 
jurors  of  his  right  as  an  elector. 

29.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that  "The  Pres- 
byteries, hy  the  constitution  of  the  church,  are  the  electors  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly;  their  right  has  been  taken  away  without  trial,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  without  the  examination  of  a  single  witness." 

30.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that  it  is  now 
immaterial  wheUier  the  Presbyteries  in  the  disowned  Synods  have  Con- 
gregational churches  in  their  connexion  or  not;  and  that  it  was  possible, 
if  a  trial  had  been  had,  that  fact  might  have  been  disproved ;  "at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  a  singular  reason  for  ejecting  a  whole  Presbytery,  be4»use  a 
single  church  was  governed  without  the  benefit  of  ruling  elders." 

31.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  id  charging  the  jury,  that  although  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  lay  delegates  from  Congregational 
Eatablishmenta,  into  the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian  ism,  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporating  the 
trustees  of  the  Church;  and  that  any  act  permitting  such  introduction, 
would  be  void,  although  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries;  yet  he  was  unable 
to  see  the  bearing  of  this  proposition  on  the  matter  in  issue  in  this  cause. 

39.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that,  although 
the  General  Assembly  is  entitled  to  decide  on  the  right  daimed  by  any 
one  to  a  seat  In  that  body,  unlike  legislative  bodies,  (heir  decision  is  the 
subject  of  revision;  and  that  ecclesiastical  judicatories  are  subject  to  the 
coDtrol  of  the  law. 

33.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that  a  manda- 
mus would  not  reach  this  case;  for,  before  the  remedy  could  be  applied, 
the  General  Assembly  would  be  dissolved,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
foresee  whether  the  next  Assembly  would  pentst  in  their  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  course  of  conduct 

34.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  permitting  evidence  to  be  given  on 
the  issue  joined  in  this  case,  of  the  proceedings,  actings,  and  doings  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  year  1837. 

35.  His  honour,  the  Judge,  erred  in  chaining  the  jury,  "That  the  com- 
mittee of  commissions  grossly  erred  in  refusing  to  put  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  from  the  four  Synods,  on  the  liat  of  rejected  applications. 
It  was  their  duty  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  application,  and  to 
refer  the  decision  to  the  fardier  action  of  the  house,  by  adding  their  names 
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to  the  roll  of  meraben  whose  eommimoDt  hxd  beoi  «xiiniacd  and 
rejected."  "  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinioa  of  the  Court,  that  in  this,  there 
was  a  palpable  Tiolatioa  of  the  rigbts  of  the  proscribed  commiasionera." 

36.  His  honour,  the  judge,  eired  in  referring  it  to  the  Jury  to  decide, 
whether  the  proper  course  of  those  whose  commissions  had  been  rejected 
by  the  committee  of  commissioDS,  was  to  hare  the  same  referred  to  the 
committee  of  elections  or  not 

37.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "Ttiat  Dr. 
Klliott's  declining  to  put  Dr.  Meson's  appeal,  wae  a  dereliction  of  duty— 
a  DBurpaUon  of  authority,  which  called  for  the  censure  of  the  house;— 
that  he  could  not  then  allege,  that  there  was  no  house  to  which  the  appeal 
oould  be  taken.  At  that  tiroe,  the  clerks  had  made  their  report,  and  it 
was  aflceitaiDcd  what  members  had  a  right  to  vote." 

33.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  repeatedly  stating  to  the  jury, 
"  That  sixty  thousand  commuaioaats  had  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
tJie  Presbyterian  Church,"  there  not  being  any  evidence  to  that  effect 

39.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  committing  to  the  jury,  to  find, 
whether  Dr.  Elliott  "  was  pea-forming  his  duty  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  house,  or  was  he  carrying  out  the  unconstitutional  and  void  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837." 

40.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "  that  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Churob  which  restrains  or  impairs  the 
right  of  the  house,  to  depose  their  Moderator  for  sufficient  cause;  whether 
he  be  Moderator  for  the  session  or  for  the  organization." 

41.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "  that  the  bouaa 
was  not  restricted  in  their  choice  of  a  Moderator,  to  a  Moderator  of  a 
former  year  who  may  be  present:  that  rule  applies  only  to  ordinarr 
cases,  when  the  Moderator  of  the  last  year  is  not  in  attendance,  or  u 
unable,  from  some  physical  reason,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this 
case." 

4S.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "  That  Mr. 
Cleareland  had  ■  right  to  make  the  motion  that  Dr.  Beman  take  the 
chair — that  said  question  need  not,  under  the  circun)Stan<»s  of  the  case, 
be  put  by  the  clerks,  or  one  of  them— that  the  question  amounted  to  this, 
viz.,  that  Dr.  Elliot,  who  occupied  the  chair,  should  be  depoaed,  and  that 
Dr.  Beman  should  be  elected  in  his  stead — that  it  was  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, easily  understood,  and  not  calculated  to  mislead  the  dullest  member 
of  the  Assembly.  It  was  in  a  proper  form  and  in  a  proper  time:  for, 
gentlemen,  it  was  not  necessary,  to  precede  it  by  a  motion,  that  the  house 
should  now  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Moderator.  All  things  requisite, 
are  sobstantially  comprised  in  the  motion  which  was  made." 

43.  His  honour,  the  judger  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "that  the  refusal 
of  the  Moderator  to  put  the  appeal  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  in  which 
not  only  Dr.  Mason,  but  the  whole  house  was  interested:  they  might 
have  proceeded  against  him  for  a  breach  of  privil^e,  or  they  might 
depose  him  on  the  ground  of  partiality  and  injustice." 

44.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "  there  wac 
nothing  in  the  question  or  in  the  manner  of  putting  it  which  was  disor- 
derly, or  which  ought  to  have  led  to  disorder." 
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45.  Hlfl  bonoor,  the  judge,  erred  id  chtrging  the  jury,  that  *'  the  motioR 
of  Mr.  CleaTeland,  snd  the  subseqnent  raolutions  or  niotioDB,  were  th« 
coaKqueoe«  «f  the  decisioa  of  the  Moderator,  that  Dr.  Masoo's  motion 
w»a  out  of  order,  and  refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
bouse.  The  right  of  members  was  unjuatly  invaded,  and  from  this 
moment  it  became  a  question  of  privilege,  which  overrides  all  questions 
whatever.  A  question  of  privilej^  is  always  in  order,  to  which  privi* 
leced  questigna,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections, 
miRht  give  way.  The  cry,  therefore,  of  "  Order!"  from  the  Moderator, 
or  from  any  member  whatever,  under  such  circumstances,  woald  be  dis- 
orderly." 

46.  Hia-honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  that  "Dr.  Mason 
had  the  right  to  make  his  motion  before  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  elections.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of  getting  this 
question  before  the  Committee  of  Elections,  except  by  bringing  it  before 
the  house,  who  might  either  decide  it  themselves,  or  if  they  thou^t 
proper,  refer  it  to  Ibat  committee,  on  whose  report  it  would  again  come 
before  the  house." 

47.  Hia  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charaing  the  jury,  "  that  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  the  question,  instead  of  the  Moderator:  the  cries 
of  <  Order!'  when  this  was  in  progress,  the  omission  of  some  of  the  forma- 
lities usually  observed  when  there  is  no  contest,  and  no  excitement;  such 
as  standing  in  the  aisle,  instead  of  taking  the  chair  occupied  by  the  Mode- 
rator; not  using  the  usual  insignia  of  office,  &c. ;  putting  the  question 
from  an  unusual  ))lace;  and  the  short  space  of  time  which  was  consumed 
in  the  organization  of  the  house;  and  three  or  more  members  standing  at 
the  same  time;  would  not  vitiate  the  organization,  if  you  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  this  became  necessary,  from  the  illegal  and  impr(^>er  con- 
duct of  the  adverse  party." 

48.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury, "  that  this  part 
of  the  respondents*  case,  rests  upon  standing  rules  that  were  not  then  io 
existence.     You  will  recollect  that  each  Assembly  adopts  its  own  rules." 

49.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  chargingthe  jury,  "that  the  roll  of 
members  reported  by  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Dr.  MoDowell  wis  the  roll  of  the 
house.  As  such,  it  was  virtually  in  the  posseaaion  of  the  clerks  after- 
wards chosen,  provided  they  were  regularly  snd  duly  elected." 

50.  His  Honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  house  competent  (o  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  does  not  depend  upon  the  observance  or  non-observance,  of 
the  standing  orders  of  the  house.  You  must  take  this  opinion  with 
qualifications,  &c" 

£1.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury,  "in  application 
to  this  c«e,  that  affirmative  testimony  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  than  nega- 
tive testimony." 

58.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  In  charging  the  jury  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  of  1637,  had  any  bearing  or  operation  on 
the  General  Assembly  of  tS3S,  or  that  any  design,  by  any  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  188S,  to  carry  into  effect  the  acts  of  the 
Aaaembly  of  1837,  could  hav«  any  effect  upon  the  organization  of  1838, 
or  confer  any  rights  upon  any  person  Whatever  to  violate  or  set  asid* 
rules  of  order. 
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53.  The  Terdict  of  the  jury  is  not  a  proper  finding^  upon  th«  point  is 
inoe  between  the  parties. 

54.  The  respondeirta  baring  pleaded  severHlly,  to  tht  inftHTnation  or 
■aggeation  filed  in  this  case)  and  having  difi^nt  defences  to  the  same,  the 
▼eraict  is  erroneously  given  against  them  jointly. 

55.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  against  law  and  the  evidence. 

56.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  not  putting  the  position  of  the 
dsfendantf,  in  regard  to  the  design  of  the  "  New^whool  party,"  fully  to 
the  jury.  The  defendants  contended,  among  other  things,  that  the 
"Neiv-sehool  party"  designed  to  form  an  organization,  in  despite  of  and 
•gainst  the  will  of  the  majority,  however  expressed ;  and  6m  Mr.  Cleave- 
iaad'e  motion  was  net  addrewed  to  them;  and  had  they  voted  negatifely 
on  the  same,  their  votes  would  not  have  been  re^rded. 

57.  His  honour,  the  judge,  erred  in  charging  the  jury  that  the  real 
state  of  the  parties  as  to  majority  or  minorityf  wap  in  no  respect  to  be 
regarded,  that  the  majority  was  only  to  be  known  by  the  vote. 

(Signed,)  F.  W.  HUBBELL,  /or  D^endanta. 

March  29, 1839. 


Jldditional  Specifieationa  etf  Points,  on  which  the  Defendants  *eiU 
rely  an  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

1.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1637,  were 
within  ita  jurisdiction,  as  an  eccleaiastical  tribunal,  and  were  duly  passed; 
and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  control  or  decision  of  the  courts  of 
justice. 

2.  Thelangnageof  the  moderator  in  the  preliminary  Assembly  of  1837, 
in  addreaaing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Squier,  was  not  precisely  or  even  substantially 
the  language  quoted  by  the  judge. 

3.  The  judge,  erred  in  omitting  to  give  due  effect  (in  the  proceedings 
of  1838,)  to  the  fact,  that  the  members  did  not  understand,  and  could  not 
hear  the  propositions,  which  are  said  to  have  been  submitted  to  them;  and 
in  pronouncing  the  call  to  order  by  individUBls  of  the  "  Old-sthool  party" 
itself  out  of  order. 

4.  The  evidence  was  dear,  poutive  and  unquestionable,  that  no  oppor- 
tuni^  was  given  to  the  members  who  attended  in  1838,  to  debate  the 
mropoailions  that  are  said  to  have  been  introduced;  yet  the  judge  with- 
drew the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  true  point,  which  was,  that  there 
being  no  opportunity  for  debate,  whether  the  proceedings  were  tiiereby 
ritiated. 

5.  The  judge  omitted  to  chai^,  that  in  a  scene  of  tumult  and  disor- 
der,  such  as  was  admitted  on  all  aides  to  exist,  there  was  necessarily  a  su»- 
penaion  of  effintual  measures,  and  that  any  thing  which  occurred  at  such  « 
juncture  was  without  operation  or  effect 

6.  The  judge  char^,  that  if  the  omnization  of  the  "  New-school 
Party''  was  inteoded  to  be  ex  parte,  with  a  view  to  a  separation,  the 
General  AaaemUy  so  organized,  could  not  be  recognised,  &c.;  yet  he 
refused  to  permit  evidence  to  be  giren  by  the  defendants  of  the  orcoin- 
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■Uneas  Ihirt  sKeoded  tbst  orgaoixation,  and  of  the  intention  of  th«  '*  New- 
achool"  party,  as  manifested  by  their  preliminary  aotff  and  declarations. 

7.  Tbe  judge  erred  in  declaring,  that  if  the  members  had  an  opportu- 
Mty  of  bearing  and  rating,  the  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote,  and 
who  actually  voted,  ia  to  ba  counted;  and  that  it  is  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence, for  what  reason  the  silent  members  are  silent  Whereas,  the 
oleneo  may  have  proceeded  from  an  inability  to  know  whit  were  the 
measures  proposed,  and  that  inability  produced  by  the  precipitsocy  and 
disorder  of  the  *' New-school"  party:  and  the  omission  lo  vote  might 
baveproceeded&oiu  the  calls  to  "  order"  on  the  part  of  a  presiding  officer 
yet  occupying  the  chair. 

6.  The  burthen  of  proof  rested  on  the  party  objecting  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  1837,  to  show  the  invalidity  of  these  resolutions,  every  fair  pre- 
fumption  being  in  their  favour;  yet  no  proof  whatever  was  given  of  the 
UtiM  aliped  in  the  protest  of  the  "  New-school"  party,  as  sufficient  to 
impair  the  resolutions. 

(Sigoewl,)  F.  W.  HUBBELL,  For  D^endants. 


Points  upon  which  the  Judge  mas  asked  to  charge  the  Jury. 

His  honour,  the  judge,  is  respectfully  requested  to  charge  the  jury  on 
the  following  points: 

.  That  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Fresbyterisn  Church  for 
the  year  1837,  abrogating  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801,  was  oonstitutional 
•pd  valid. 

That  the  act  of  that  Assembly  declaring  the  Synod  of  the  Western 
Reserve  not  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  within  the 
eoDStitutionsl  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  conclusive, 
and  not  capable  of  being  impeached  in  this  collateral  inquiry. 

That  tbe  act  of  that  Assembly  declaring  the  Synoda  of  Utica,  Genesee, 
and  Geneva,  and  their  constituent  parts,  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiastical 
connexion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  that  they  are  not,  in  form  or  fact,  an  intregal  portion  of  the  said 
church,  was  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and,  therefore,  conclusive;  and  not  capable  of  being  impeached  in  this 
collateral  proceeding. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Is  entitled  to 
decide  upon  tbe  right  claim^  by  any  one  to  a  seat  in  that  body*  or  in 
other  words,  on  any  claim  of  membership. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  1801,  being  a  representative  or  delega- 
ted body,  and  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  called  "  the  Plan  of  Union"  of 
1801,  any  of  the  succeeding  General  Assemblies,  who  are  affected  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  by  that  arrangement,  are  entitled  to  declare  that 
arrangement  void,  and  so  treat  it,  whenever  it  beara  upon  any  of  the  acts 
or  doinga  of  these  General  Assemblies;  provided  the  General  Assembly 
of  ISOl  exceeded  the  authority  delegated  to  it,  by  entering  into  that 
arrangement  And  this,  independently  of  the  qoestioot  wheUier  the 
General  Assembly's  powers  be  judioiid  or  legislative. 
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Tbkt  Uie  Genwal  Awenibly  having  the  p»wer  to  dMtrfliiDe  on 
the  right  or  claim  of  nemberBbip,  whenever  the  right  of  member* 
ahip  is  claimed  under  the  "  Plan  of  Unia%"  th»  GUaeral  AflBemUf  has 
a  right  to  treat  tint  "Plan  of  Union"  as  void,  aad  to  refuse  seats  to,  lat 
to  deprire  all  such  persons  of  their  seats  who  claim  under  that "  Plan  of 
Union." 

When  tb«  constituent,  viz.  a  Presbytery,  is  composed  in  part  of  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  or  of  other  unconstitutioiiri 
materials,  or  in  other  words,  when  it  is  composed  partly  of  unonlatned 
lay  delegates  from  Congregaticyial  Churches,  then  the  General  Aasemblyf 
a*  incidental  to  the  power  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  those  claim- 
ing membership,  is  entitled  to  require  such  Presbyteries  to  czpurge  these 
UDcODstitutional  materials. 

That  the  introduction  of  unordained  lay  delegates  from  Congregational 
Establishments  into  the  judicatories  of  this  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterianism;  and  in  con' 
travention  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporating  the 
Trustees  of  thia  Church;  that  any  act  permitting  such  introduction,  would 
therefore  have  been  void,  although  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries. 

That  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  contemplated  but  a  temporary  aid  to  Uie 
fihurehes  formed  under  it,  and  guaranteed  to  them  no  eontinued  connexion 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  unless  they  adopted  its  diseiplinfl  and  foi^in 
of  government  There  is,  therefore,  no  breach  of  faith,  in  refuring  t» 
Mich  ohurchee  a  further  continuance  of  connexion. 

That  the  body  whieh  held  its  sessions  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Cbttroh) 
in  the  spring  of  189S,  have  by  their  own  acts  acknowledged  the  conlt- 
nued  existence  of  the  General  Assenbly  of  1837,  up  to  its  formal  disso- 
lution. 

These  sots  of  acknowledgment  are, 

1st.  By  organizing  at  the  lime  and  place  fixed  by  the  decree  of  that 
body,  on  the  last  day  of  its  session. 

2dly.  By  recognising  the  validity  of  an  election  of  trustees  by  that 
body,  after  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  been  disowned. 

That  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  being  powerless  do 
render  void  the  organization  of  1838,  are  foreign  to  the  issue  now  trying; 
except  so  far  as  the  defendants  might  luve  invoked,  their  aid,  (o  expleio 
or  justify  the  acts  of  the  eommittee  of  ecHd missions,  in  forming  the  roU 
Itf  1838. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1836,  did  not  reject  the  delegates  or  conimiv 
•ioDers  from  the  four  disowned  Synods;  and  did  not,  in  any  wise,  recog* 
BiM  or  adopt  these  disowning  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1S37. 

The  committee  of  commiBsions  for  the  year  IS38,  possessed  the  power, 
under  the  standing  rules  of  1836,  to  determine  on  the  constitutionality  ai 
the  oommisatoas  presented  to  them;  and  to  refuse  to  put  them  on  the  roll 
ii»r  that  reason.  That,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  are  only  ametk' 
aUe  to  the  Genwal  Aasembly;  and  the  propriety  of  their  decisions  cm 
only  be  reviewed  by  that  body. 

That,  by  the  standing  roles  oi  the  Ganerel  Assembly,  (vide  Roka  of 
18S6,}  the  commissions  which  were  rejected  by  the  eoBBcaittee  of  e*m* 
niisiosaf  nraat  be  rsfisrrtd  to  a  cotnxMttee  of  dcotiona. 

That,  by  the  aane  stMiding  nrfn,  tbc  first  bosineM  of  tb*.  Gfloe^ 
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Assembly,  sRer  the  ABsembly  ia  constituted  with  prayer,  is,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  commissions  on  the  roll. 

That  no  commissioner  hu  b  right  to  vote,  or  otherwise  participate  in 
the  business  of  the  house,  until  his  name  is  so  reported. 

That  until  such  report  is  made,  there  is  no  house  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness, or  to  entertain  any  motions  or  sppeaU- 

That  the  motion  of  Mr.  Patton  being  made  before  the  committee  of 
commissions  had  reported,  was  out  of  order,  irre^lar,  and  nugatory;  as 
was  likewise  his  appeal,  there  being  no  house  to  enteruin  the  motion  or 
the  appesL 

That  the  proclamation  or  call  of  the  moderator,  for  any  other  commis- 
rions  which  had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee  of  commissions,  was 
part  of  the  process  for  forming  the  roll;  and  the  report  of  that  committee 
cannot  be  considered  as  made,  until  all  commissionera  had  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  that  proclamation,  of  presenting  their  commissions  to 
this  committee. 

That  Dr.  Erskine  Mason's  motion  was  out  of  order, 

1st  Beeause  an  interruption  of  this  proclamation  not  being  responsive 
to  it,  as  the  commissions,  which  he  offered,  had  been  presented  to  tbe 
eommittee  of  commissions. 

2dly.  Because  the  report  on  the  roll  was  not  complete,  until  those 
called  fay  the  proclamation  of  the  moderator,  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
enrolled. 

3dly.  Because  the  first  business  of  the  house,  after  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  commissions,  is,  by  the  standing  rules  of  1SS6,  to  appoint 
a  eommittee  of  elections. 

His,  Dr.  Mason's  appeal,  was  nugatory,  until  the  moderator's  procla- 
mation had  been  answered  to,  and  time  had  been  given  for  that  purpose; 
for,  until  then,  the  roll  was  not  completed.  Had  the  appeal  been  put  to 
the  house,  Joshua  Moore,  and  it  might  have  been,  others  who  had  undis- 

Kuled  commissions,  and  which  they  were  In  the  act  of  presenting,  would 
tve  been  excluded  from  voting  on  that  appeal. 

If  the  refusal  to  put  Dr.  Mason's  appeal  was  wrong,  it  was  a  breach  of 
that  member's  privilege*,  and  the  remedy  wan,  by  a  proceeding  agaiost 
the  moderator,  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege.  That  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland  can,  in  no  sense,  be  considered  such  proceeding;  for,  in 
addition  to  its  want  of  form,  the  chai^  made  was  the  refusal  to  admit  the 
commissioners  from  the  disowned  Synods,  and  not  the  refusing  to  put 
the  appeal.  If  the  moderator  erred  in  declining  to  put  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  Dr.  Mason,  it  was  a  breach  of  privilege  on  the  part  of 
the  moderator,  and  authorized  proceedings  against  him,  aa  in  other  cases 
of  breach  of  privilege;  but  did  not  authorize  Dr.  Mason,  or  any  other 
member,  to  assume  or  exercise  the  functions  of  the  moderator,  in  doing 
that  which  he  had  dechncd  to  do;  and  that  Mr.  Cleaveland'a  conduct  waa 
a  usurpation  of  those  functions,  it  belonging  to  the  moderator  alone  to  put 
motions.  Mr.  Squier's  motion,  or  application,  was  properly  treated  by 
the  moderator,  as  his  name  not  having  been  enrolled,  he  had  no  atatvt, 
or  rif[ht  upon  the  floor  of  the  house :  he  should  have  procured  an  enrolled  ' 
member  to  make  the  motion  for  him. 

Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  nugatory,  void,  and  a  mere  disorder, 
which  nwtber  the  Assembly,  nor  any  member  thereof,  waa  bound  to 
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notice;  and,  being  a  mere  dtKrder,  it  couM  be  tbe  foundatioa  of  no  sub- 
sequent, regular  action,  and  that  for  many  reasons,  viz. 

ist.  Becaiiae  there  was  no  error,  crime,  or  miaconduct  in  the  Aaaem- 
bly,  or  its  officers,  to  justify  it 

2dly.  It  professed  to  proceed  on  the  false  position,  that  certain  mem- 
bers had  been  refuatd  their  seats. 

Sdly.  It  was  not  put  by  the  proper  officers:  i.  e,  if  not  by  the  mode- 
rator, by  the  clerk. 

4thly,  It  was  made  and  persisted  in,  under  or  after  a  call  to  order. 

Jtbty.  It  was  deBip;ned  and  intended,  and  professed  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionary motion,  organizing  a  secession. 

flthly.  It  was  onintelligible,  from  its  indirection.  The  purpose  is  now 
said  to  be,  to  remove  Dr.  Elliott,  for  a  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  the 
motion  made  was  to  put  Dr.  Beman  in  the  chair,  which  did  not  express 
the  true  purport  of  the  proceeding;  and  was,  therefore,  deceptious  and 
misleading. 

7thly.  It  was  sudden,  unexpected,  and  unusual,  and  gave  the  members 
no  opportunity  of  understanding  its  meaning,  purpose,  or  effect 

Sthly.  It  having  been  put  from  an  unusual  place,  and  not  by  an  officer 
of  the  house,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  rely  upon  the  rule,  that 
silence  is  an  affirmative  vote,  to  show  that  every  member  present  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  hearing. 

Sthly.  It  was  put  and  persisted  in,  after  and  during  a  motion  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  elections,  which  by  a  standing  order  or  rule  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  to  be  \hK  first  business  of  the  house  after  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  commissions  on  the  roll. 

lOthly.  The  preface  by  which  it  was  introduced,  professed  to  address 
it  to  a  portion  of  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  interruption  of  proceedings,  then  regularly  progreasing. 
If  it  were  really  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole  house,  then  it* 
terms  were  deceptive  and  fraudulent,  and  cannot  affect  those  who  did  nut 
vote  upon  the  same. 

J 1  thiy.  The  question  not  being  reversed,  or  if  reversed,  done  so  sud- 
denly and  precipitately,  and  so  immediately  followed  by  another  motion, 
as  to  give  the  dissentients  no  opportunity  to  vote,  the  vote  upon  it  can  in 
nowise  be  considered  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

ISthly.  It  being  proved,  that  the  dissenlients  had  a  largo  majority,  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  party  seeking  to  bind  them  by  the  vote  upon  the 
question,  to  show  that  it  was  put  by  the  proper  person,  at  a  proper 
time,  in  a  proper  form,  and  in  distinct,  plain,  undeceplive,  and  intelligi- 
ble shape. 

1  Sthly.  The  rales  of  order  prescribe  that  the  question  made  by  a  mem- 
ber be  repeated  by  the  moderator  before  it  is  put,  in  order  to  give  the 
members  an  opportnaity  of  understanding  it  In  this  case,  the  modera- 
tor did  not  repeat  the  question,  nor  was  there  any  thing  equivalent  to  it, 
■a  the  motion  was  atated  but  once,  and  the  question  immediately  put  upon 
the  motion. 

.  The  organization  under  Drs,  Beman  and  Fisher,  was  subject  to  the 
same  infirmity,  as  that  from  which  they  dissented,  for  the  resolution 
readmitting  the  disowned  Synods,  was  not  passed  until  they  bad  elected 
their  permanent  moderator  and  clerks. 
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If  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Elliott,  to  put  a  motion  or  «d  appetl,  authorize  th« 
member  aggrieved,  to  put  a  motion  to  the  house,  such  irregularity  muat 
be  proportionate  to  the  exigency,  i.  e.  the  member  aggriev^,  could  hlm- 
aelf  put  that  motion,  (and  no  other,)  to  the  house,  which  had  been  ao 
refused. 

The  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  was  constitutionally  the 
moderator  of  1638,  until  the  moderator  for  that  year  was  .elected;  and 
was  incapable  of  being  removed,  until  the  moderator  of  the  year  1B% 
was  elected. 

In  ease  the  moderator  of  1337,  was  incapable  for  any  reason  of  presi- 
ding at  the  organization  of  1838,  then,  lay  the  standing  rales  of  the 
Assembly,  the  last  preceding  moderator  present,  is  to  preside;  and  as  at 
the  time  Dr.  Beman  was  put  in  the  chair,  there  were  two  more  recent 
moderators  present,  they,  by  said  standing  rules,  were  entitled  to  the 
chair,  in  preference  to  Dr.  Beman. 

That  the  *'  Flan  of  Union"  was  always  subject  to  be  revoked  at  the 
will  of  the  General  Assembly;  either  from  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  agreement,  or  from  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  reciprocity;  the  Gene- 
ral Association  of  Connecticut,  being  invested  with  no  power  to  legislate 
in  such  cases,  and  especially,  to  enact  laws  to  regulate  churehea  not  within 
her  limits.     (Vide  Minutes  of  1837,  page  431.) 

That  said  "  Plan  of  union,"  by  introducing  unordained  lay  delegates 
from  Congragational  chnrches,  into  the  Presbyteries,  which  are  the  con- 
stituent bodies,  violated  fundamental  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  tbt 
Presbyterian  Church  in  those  articles  of  the  constitution  which  provide, 
that  the  churches  shall  be  governed  by  ruling  elders,  and  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Presbyteries  by  ruling  elders. 

That  this  alteration  of  fundamental  articles  of  the  constitution,  tran- 
scended the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  could  only  be  rendered 
valid,  if  at  all,  by  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries. 

That  as  no  direct  approval  c^  this  measure,  viz:  "  Plan  of  Union,"  was 
ever  given  by  the  Preabyteries,  the  same  never  having  been  transmitted 
to  them  for  their  approbation,  in  order  to  supply  this  defect  by  Iode 
acquiescence,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  acquiescing  Presbyteries  bad 
full  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  exercise  of  rights  under  this  "Plan  of 
Union.-' 

That,  if  the  jury  believe,  that  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  wera  in 
regions  of  country,  where  churches  ware  not  formed  on  the  "  Flan  of 
Union,"  and  the  statistical  reports  from  the  Presbyteries  of  those  regions 
where  churches  were  formed  on  that  plan,  disguised  these  churches 
under  the  denomination  of  Presbyterian  churches;  then  their  cootinuanea 
for  any  number  of  years,  ia  no  proof  of  the  acquiescence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Preabyteries. 

In  the  inquiry  touching  the  constitutionality  ef  these  acts  of  Assem- 
bly of  1837,  disowning  the  four  Synods,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  proved,  that 
the  churehes  composing  those  Synods  were  CoagregatioDal;  the  6«ka- 
dants  having  ofiered  to  prove  that  fact,  and  the  court  having  r^ected  that 
testimony. 

(Signed) 

F.  W.  HUBBELL,  /«■  D^enAin/a. 
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On  Friday,  M«roh  S9th,  on  laotioa  of  the  defendants'  counsel,  the 
court  granted  a  rule  to  ahow  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  allowed, 
and  the  above  reasons,  or  specification  of  points  on  which  the  defendants 
intended  to  rely,  were  filed. 

On  Monday,  April  Sth,  the  court  fixed  Wednesday,  April  17th,  for 
the  atrgument  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  a  motion  having  previously 
been  made  by  the  defendants'  counsel,  that  a  day  might  be  named,  ai^ 
the  court  having  taken  time  to  consider  the  subject 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  April  17th.— 10  o'clock. 

Agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the  court,  the  argument  on  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hubbell,  on  the  part  of 
the  respondents.  On  the  bench  were  their  Honours  John  Banninter  Gib- 
son,  Chief  Justice,  and  Molton  C.  Rogers  Charles  Huston,  and  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Associate  Judges.  These  sat  during  the  whole  argument 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  had  previously  announced  that  his  Honour  Thomas 
Sergeant,  the  oth»  Associate  Judge,  woultf  not  sit  in  the  case,  because  as 
one  ftf  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (Mr.  Barnra')  he  had 
participated  in  transactions  arising  out  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Old  and  New  School  parties,  and  because  his  feelings  were  otherwise 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  cause. 


MR.  HUBBEIX'S  ARGUMENT. 

The  case  involves  directly  about  !Sl75,000,  and  interests  of  a  different 
kind  to  an  incalculable  amount.  This,  alone,  is  a  reason  why  the  oppor- 
tunity of  another  investigation  should  be  given. 

The  case  made  by  the  relators  falls  under  two  heads:  the  acts  of  the 
Assembly  of  1S37;  and  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838.  The  first 
division  but  ancillary  to  the  other,  or  explanatory  of  it,  and  so  considered 
by  Judge  Rogers.  The  relators  contend  that  the  exclusion  of  certain 
eotnmissioners  in  I8S8,  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  Mode- 
rator, clerks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old-school,  to  carry  out  certain  acta  of 
I9S7,  which  were  illegal  and  void. 

They  admit  that  those  acts  did  not  destroy  the  Assembly  in  1S37, 
and  that  an  Assembly,  with  full  capacity  to  act,  might  have  been  organized 
in  accordance  therewith  in  1838;  but  conlend  that  the  exclusion  in  1S38, 
consequent  upon  the  acts  of  1837,  justified  their  measures,  which  they 
now  say  were  merely  the  removal  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  for  their 
misconduct 

They  allege  that  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  remove,  and  did  remove 
those  officers;  that,  though  in  fact  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  took 
no  part  in  the  proceeding,  considering  and  treating  it  as  a  disorder,  their 
silaaee,  when  the  vote  was  put,  must  be  construed  into  acquiescence. 
Their  whole  cause  depends  on  the  proposition,  that  the  majority,  by 
inluidmeot  of  law  said,  *  Yes,'  when  tney  did  not  say  any  thing,  because 
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they  did  not  conaider  the  queatioD  putto  tttem,-and  when  it  is  clearly  tn 
proof  that  if  they  bad  said  any  thing,  they  would  hare  said, '  No.' 

If  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  remove  their  officers,  and  did  remove 
them,  the  m^ority  acquiescinx  in  the  act,  why  give  any  reason  for  the 
removal?  Why  bring  forward  the  acta  of  1837? — unleu  to  prejudice  the 
mind.  If  it  was  proper  to  bring  in  those  acts  at  all,  they  could  justly 
come  in  only  as  offered  in  justification  of  our  conduct 

No  doubt  the  Old-school  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  of  1838,  even 
taking  into  account  the  rejected  commissioners.  Mr.  Krebs'  tat.  ante, 
164.  Dr.  McDowell— 210.  Dr.  Patton~5S.  Dr.  Maaon~93.  They 
also  had  a  majority  in  1837.  These  ABsemblies  were  a  fair  index  of  the 
comparative  numerical  strength  of  the  two  parties.  In  1837,  a  great 
struggle,  between  the  two  systems  of  theology  known  to  exist  in  the 
Church,  was  anticipated.  No  doubt  the  ayatem  of  the  Old-school,  who 
adhere  strictly  to  the  standards,  is  orthodox,  and  that  of  the  New-school, 
if  that  party,  the  individuals  of  which  depart  in  very  difTereut  degrees 
from  the  atandarda,  can  be  said  to  have  a  system,  is  heretical.  Testimooy 
in  regard  to  this  diSerence  of  «reed  overruled  by  Judge  Rogers.  Jlnte, 
193.  To  the  General  Assembly  it  belongs  to  decide  in  all  controversies 
about  doctrine.     tSnte,  31,     From  it  there  can  be  no  appeal,     -^nte,  188. 

All  milder  measures  were  tried  by  the  Old-school  in  1837,  before 
resorting  to  those  complained  of.  •9nle,  37-45.  But  the  terms  propos- 
ed by  the  other  side  were  inadmissible.  I  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  acta  of  1837,  improperly  called  "  acta  of  excision,"  viz.  the 
declaration  that  the  four  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the 
Western  Reserve,  were  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  chief  source  of  difficulty  in  that  Church  had,  before  1837,  been 
discovered  to  be  the  "Plan  of  Union"  of  1801,  by  which  Congregation- 
alists  were  admitted  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  Presbyterianism,  with- 
out joining  our  Church,  and  to  exert  an  influence  in  our  judicatories 
though  not  submitting  to  their  authority.  Their  admission  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  and  had  greatly  disturbed  the 
order  and  aSected  the  purity  of  the  Church, 

The  essence  of  Presbyterian  ism  is  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  ffovem- 
mettt  by  ruling  elders.  A  church  deficient  in  either  ia  not  a  Presby- 
terian church.  A  Congregational  church  has  no  ruling  elders,  but  is 
governed  by  the  body  of  its  male  members.  There  are  other  important 
aifferences  between  the  two  Churches. 

The  "  Plan  of  Union"  {ante  49J  marred  the  Presbyterian  structure^ 
introducing  disorders  widely  into  its  system.  It  was  unconstitutional; 
for  it  introduced  into  the  Church  congregations  without  ruling  eldera;  it 
permitted  unordained  lay  delegates  to  sit  in  the  Presbytery;  and  was  in 
other  points  opposed  to  Presbyterian  principles.  Form  of  Oov.  Chaps. 
VIII.  IX.  X.  &.C    ^nle23,4,l55. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  for  it  waa 
never  submitted  tn  the  Presbyteries.  Form  q/"  Oov.  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  6. 
Ante,  136.  And  no  auch  change  could  have  been  made,  even  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Presbyteries,  because  a  violation  of  the  charter  granted 
in  1799.  Jlnte  21.  Of  course  then  the  Presbyteries  could  not  byacqui- 
^ence  make  it  good;  though  length  of  time  is  no  proof  of  their  acquies- 
cence, unless  knowledge  and  opportunity  aufficient  to  have  abrogated  it 
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be  shown  to  itvn  existed.  Thare  is  clear  proof  that  the  bets  of  the  case 
were  disguised  and  misrepreaented  by  the  Preshyteries  wtlhin  the  four 
Synods,  in  their  reports.  At  any  rate  the  question  of  acquiescence  was  a 
question  of  fact^  yet  Judge  Rogers  took  it  from  the  jury.     «?n/«,  4fi5. 

The  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  grossly  abused ;  but  the  whole  of  the  mis- 
chiefs growing  out  of  it  were  not  disclosed  until  from  IS35  to  1837, 
chiefly  because  of  the  misrepresentatlooa  of  the  Presbyteriea  formed 
under  it  themselves.  In  1837,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
churches  in  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  one  hundred  and  nine 
were  either  Congregational  or  mixed;  and  two-fiAhs  of  those  in  the  other 
three  disowned  Synods  were  of  the  same  character.  Yet  these  all,  under 
the  guise  of  Presbyterian  churches,  were  represented  in  Presbytery  and 
in  the  Assembly.  This  we  offered  to  prove  at  the  trial,  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  take  it  for  granted.  tSnie,  188,  3.  The  general  operation  of 
the  system,  and  some  of  its  abuses  are  in  evidence.  Mr.  Squier~—ante, 
71,  S.    tdnte,  87,  8.     Min.  1637,  5S1,  9. 

The  "Plan  of  Union"  was  plainly  not  a  contract:  it  wanted  both 
competent  parties  and  consideration;  and  it  was  clearly  a  mere  temporiry 
arrangement.  Judge  Rogers  decided  that  either  party  had  a  right  to 
abrogate  it     tSnte,  465. 

The  impugned  acts  of  1837  were  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Plan  of 
Union,"  and  the  declaration,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  four  Synods 
were  not  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,     ^nte,  37,  44, 46. 

A  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  a  still  greater  majority  of 
the  Aaaembly  of  tS38,  were  Old-school,  This  shows  the  sense  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  1837. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Presby> 
teries  belonging  to  the  four  Synods.  See  the  propositions  of  the  New- 
school  in  regard  to  funds.  j3nte,  42.  We  offered  to  prove  that  those 
Presbyteries  had  received  iar  more  than  they  had  ever  contributed. 
^nte,  185. 

It  is  said  we  ought  to  have  proceeded  judicially  against  the  Synods; 
and  Judge  Rogers,  by  mistake,  aays  that  this  was  attempted  and  aban- 
dotted.  Jlnttj  38,  468.  For  what  could  they  have  been  tried?  For 
being  Congregational?  That  was  no  crime.  It  was  impossible  to  proeecid 
criminally  apinst  such  bodies.  How  could  the  process  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  be  applied  to  them?  ^nte  28,  et  aeq.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  the  case  of  a  judicatory,  excepting  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
tnandamtu,    B.  of  DucipL  Chap.  VIL  Sec.  1.  Not.  5,  6. 

The  <*acts  of  excision,"  as  they  are  called,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
dissolution  of  the  four  Synods  and  some  of  their  Presbyteries.  The  only 
persons  excluded  are  Congregational isls.  The  Assembly  has  the  power 
to  erect  Synods  and  Presbyteries.  Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  &. 
Wn/e,  347.  The  power  to  dissolve  them  is  consequent  upon  this,  and  has 
been  frequently  exercised,  ^nte,  47,  347,  405-6.  See  opinion  of  Mr. 
Squier — .^nte,  159,  See  Casern.  Dig.  55,  et  acq.  This  is  a  legislative 
and  not  a  judicial  power.  The  acts  of  1837  may  be  justified,  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
own  members,  and  of  their  electors. 

Court  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  April  18th— 10  o'clock- 

The  Bo-called  excinoB  wis  but  a  dissolutioa.  The  rights  of  all  Pre>- 
bytflriins  were  sared  by  the  fourth  reaolutiofi.  Ante,  46.  We  couM  not 
get  this  properly  before  the  jury.  Judge  Rogers  gave  them  only  *  J^rt 
of  it — that  relating  to  the  restoration  of  Presbyteries.  Jlntt,  467.  That 
the  Assembly  has legislBtive  power,  is  proved  by  its  whole  history. 

By  the  operation  of  the  ''Plan  of  Union,"  CongreKationaliam  had 
become  so  intimately  blended  with  Presbyterianism,  in  Uie  four  Synod^ 
tlut  their  dissolution  was  the  only  effectual  mode  of  purging  them. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  considention  of  the  acts  of 
1S37,  though  we  do  not  consider  them  material  to  the  issue.  We  next 
take  up  the  second  part  of  the  case — the  organization  of  the  Assembly 
of  1638. 

Even  supposing  the  acts  of  1837  void,  they  did  not  destroy  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  year,  as  was  acknowledged  by  the  opposite  party,  by  their 
organizing  themselves  in  1838,  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by  that  body 
on  the  Ia4t  day  of  its  session;  and  by  their  recognising  the  validily  of  an 
election  of  trustees  made  after  the  Synod  of  Uie  Western  Reserve  bad 
been  exscinded.   Ante,  45. 

Each  Assembly  is  dissolved  at  the  end  of  its  session,  and  a  new  one 
summoned.  Jlnte,  141,  155.  So  the  Assembly  of  1837  was  dissolved. 
Ante,  141.  Each  Assembly  is  independent  of  every  other,  except  that 
the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  each  are  continued  in  office  to  organize  the 
succeeding  body.   Ante,  156,  7. 

No  member  of  the  Assembly  can  vote  until  his  name  has  been  enrolled. 
Ante,  155. 

In  1826,  certain  rules  for  the  oraanization  of  the  Assembly  were  adopt- 
ed, to  gu  into  effect,  if  a  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  should  oe 
approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  sent  down  to  the  latter  with  the 
reeommendstion  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  The  Presbyteries  re- 
turned the  whole  with  their  approval.  These  rules,  then,  though  not  a  part 
of  the  Conslitutioa,  were  concurred  in  by  the  Presbyteries,  According 
to  them,  as  subsequently  amended,  the  process  of  organization  involves, 

Ist  The  duty  of  the  Moderator;  To  constitute  the  Assembly  by 
prayer.  By  a  rule  above  referred  to,  he  is  to  preside  and  keep  order 
until  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen. 

Sd.  The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Commissions,  or  clerks:  To  receive 
the  commissions,  enroll  the  names  from  those  which  are  constitutional  and 
regular,  and  report  the  roll  to  the  Assembly.  It  has  been  the  practice 
also  to  report  on  a  separate  list,  the  names  of  those  whose  commissions 
were  otherwise. 

3d.  The  duty  of  the  house :  To  appoint,  as  its  first  act,  a  Committee 
of  EU^ions,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  all  informal  and  unconstitu- 
tional commissions,  ss  soon  as  prscticable.    Ante,  155,  6. 

The  clerks  being  a  standing  Committee  of  Commissions,  they  receive 
the  commissions  before  the  meeting  of  the  body.  In  1838,  the  commis- 
sioners presented  their  commissions;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of 
1837,  the  clerks  rejected  those  from  the  exscinded  Synods.  Ante,  1S6, 
el  seq.     Their  doing  so  was  not  th^result  of  any  pledge,  [Ante,  65,  ei 
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9eq.)  though,  if  the  contrary  could  be  shown,  it  would  nuke  no  differ- 
ence. As  mere  ministerial  officers,  they  were  bound  to  regard  the  acts 
of  the  Assembly  as  ralid.     They  therefore  did  not  violate  their  duty. 

Did  the  Moderator  Tiolate  his?  The  first  application  on  the  part  of 
the  rejected  commissioners  was  made  thqiu^  Dr.  Patton.  This  was 
before  the  report  of  the  roll — before  there  was  any  house.  Judge  Ronrs 
decided  that  the  Moderator  was  right  in  his  decision  respecting  Dr.  Pat- 
ton,     ^nte,  473. 

Dr.  Mason's  motion  was  out  of  order.  1st.  Because  it  interfered  with 
a  compliance  with  the  Moderator's  call  for  commissions  not  yet  presented, 
and  was  not  itself  responsive  to  that  call.  Dr.  Maaon,  88;  also  ante, 
111,  161,  176,  178,  179,  Dr.  Elliott,  197.  Compare  Minutes  {Oid- 
tchoot)  1838— v9ii/e,  2S0,  with  Dr.  Elliott's  explanation— ^n/e,  200,  1. 
Mr.  Joshua  Moore  was  actually  coming  forward  at  the  time  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call.  Sd.  Because  the  report  on  the  roll  was  not  complete, 
until  those  to  whom  the  Moderator's  call  was  made,  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  enrolled.  3d.  Because  the  first  act  of  the  house  must  be  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections. 

The  Moderator  of  course  had  a  right  to  decide  the  question  of  order. 
The  present  constitution  gives  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  decision,  tliough 
the  former  constitution  did.  Ed.  1806  p.  426.  There  is  no  right  of 
appeal  where  none  is  given.  Jeff.  Man.  {SutherlatuPs)  116.  Anappeal 
is  given  by  the  constitution  when  the  house  is  acting  in  a  judicial  capa- 
city.    Book  o/Discip.  Chap.  IV.  Sec.  22. 

There  was  as  yet  no  house  completely  organized,  to  which  any  ques- 
tion,  on  either  a  motion  or  appeal,  could  be  puL  If  one  had  b^n  put, 
Mr.  Moore's  privilege,  and  the  privilege  of  all  similarly  situated,  would 
have  been  violated.  Dr.  Mason  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  He  sat 
down  without  complaint 

Mr.  SquieHa  application  intervened  between  Dr.  Mason's  motion  and 
Mr.  Cleavelaod's.  Hewasclearlyoutof  order;  so  Judge  Rogers  decided. 
ISo  person  not  enrolled  is  a  member,  and  none  but  members  can  speak. 
^nte,  155,  474. 

Suppose  the  Moderator  wrong  in  hia  decision  as  to  Dr.  Mason — sup- 
pose it  was  a  breach  of  privilege — that  does  not  make  Mr.  Cleaveland 
right.  The  opposite  party  now  say,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  con- 
templated only  the  deposition  of  one  Moderator  and  the  appointment  of 
another,  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  house;  and  that  this  change  was  so 
efiected.  We  contend  that  it  contemplated  a  new  and  separate  oi^niza* 
tion,  to  be  afterwards  set  up  as  the  true  General  Assembly,  but  which 
ahould  be  effected  without  our  concurrence,  or  any  regard  to  our  votes. 
That  Mr.  Cleaveland's  purpose  supposed  the  rejection  of  the  exscinded 
eommisuoners  by  the  house,  itself 

If  we  can  establish  this  position  it  puts  an  end  to  their  case;  for  then  it 
appears  that  our  opponents  did  not  mean  to  do,  what  they  say  they  did; 
that  they  did  not  put  to  ua  the  question  on  which  they  say  we  voted  aye, 
by  our  silence;  while  they  had  no  reason  for  doing  what  they  really  did, 
as  the  house,  even  on  their  own  showing,  had  done  nothing  wrong: 
indeed  Mr.  Phelps  says  the  house  would  have  admitted  the  rejected  com- 
missioners.    «fn/e,  119. 

Court  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  Apiii  I9th— 10  o'clock. 

The  Old-school  had  a  large  majority  in  the  body.  At  the  time  of  Mi. 
Cleaveland'B  motion,  we  bad  145,  and  the  opposite  party  about  119, 
counting  the  50  commissioners  from  the  eTcscinded  bodies,  tad  4  from 
the  dissolved  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelfthia.  Our  number  afterwards 
increased  to  159,  and  theirs  to  between  ISO  and  ISO.  Snte,  54,  84, 93, 
1S4,  SIO. 

The  proof  that  the  New-school  intended  a  new  and  separate  orgaaiza- 
tion  is  as  follows: 

Their  plan  was  preconcerted:  it  was  formed  before  the  misconduct  of 
the  Moderator  was  known,  ^nte,  55,  190,  191.  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
paper  was  prepared  before-hand.  All  the  New-school  members  seem  Id 
have  considered  every  one  present  who  had  a  commiasion  entitled  to 
vote,  and  acoot^ingly,  it  appears  that  the  rejected  commissioners  did  vote; 
which  was  an  evident  disregard  of  the  partial  oi^nization  already 
eETeeted.  •3nte,  92,  215.  Mr.  Cleaveland's  use  of  the  word  toe,  proves 
that  he  addressed  his  motion  to  the  New-school  only,  ^nte,  883.  See 
also  the  same  manaer  of  expression  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  New- 
school,  ^nte,  190, 1.  All  Mr.  Cleaveland's  introductory  remarks  prove 
the  same  thing.  He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  misconduct  of  the 
officers;  nor  a  word  about  displacing  Dr.  Elliott;  nor  a  word  about  the 
broach  of  Dr.  Mason's  privilege.  The  New-achool  minute  contains  only 
a  part  of  his  remarks:  other  parts  given  by  different  witnesses,  are  still 
more  conclusive  89  to  this  point  tSnte,  101, 173,  174.  If  the  Old-school 
had  voted  against  the  motion,  their  votes  would  have  been  disregarded. 
To  show  this  we  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  a  question;  but  it  was  overruled  by 
the  court,     ^nte,  87. 

But  suppose  the  object  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  to  have  been  what 
is  now  contended,  still  the  whole  proceeding  was  disorderly,  and  no  valid 
result  was  attained.     This  for  the  following  among  many  reasons. 

Ist  According  to  a  standing  rule  or  order  of  the  house,  the  first 
business  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections.  As  to  the 
ficvoe  of  standing  orders,  see  8  Hatatlt,  113. 

8d.  The  questiou  was  not  put  as  a  question  of  breach  of  privilege,  nor 
ao  understood;  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the  misconduct  of  Dr. 
Elliott,  nor  was  his  deposition  proposed.  The  Old-school  thought  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proceedings.  If  the  object  of  the  motion 
was  what  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that  object  was  not  clearly  made  known 
to  us;  the  motion  was  deceptive  and  fraudulent. 

3d.  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  address  the  Moderator,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  Moderator.  Fiirm  of  Oov.  Chap.  XIX.  Sect.  8. 
Jlnte.  150. 

4th.  If  it  was  improper  that  the  Moderator  should  put  It,  it  ought  to 
have  been  put  by  the  clerks.  JSnte,  78.  8  Halaell,  811,  818,  with 
note.  6  Grvy,  406,  44S.  Jeff.  Man.  {Sutherl.)  104.  Sutherf. 
Man.  71,  S. 

5th.  Instead  of  choosing  Dr.  Beman  to  preside,  they  should  have 
chosen  the  person  who  had  been  Moderator  last  before  Dr.  Elliott,  and 
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who  was  present  This  rule  was  adhered  to  in  18JI5.  ^nte,  105,  151. 
Though  Dr.  Elliott  w«s  not  absent,  yet  the  chair  was  treated  as  vacant 

6th.  No  opportunity  was  given  for  debate.  We  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  every  thing  hurried  through  with  unprecedented  despatch. 

7th.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  repeatedly  called  to  order,  not  only  by  th# 
Moderator,  but  also  by  the  members. 

8th.  All  the  witnesses  have  agreed  that  there  was  great  noise  and  dis- 
order; and  nearly  all  the  Old-school  witoessea,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
hear,  tod  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  principle  that  silence  is  acquiescence,  since  the  question  was  put 
at  an  unusual  time  and  by  an  unusual  person,  it  la  necessary  to  prove  that 
we  could  hear,  and  had  full  opportunity  to  act 

Mr.  Hubbell  then  proceeded  to  read  the  specification  of  points  which 
had  been  filed,  •dnte,  483.  The  consideration  of  most  of  these  had  been 
involved  in  the  previous  argument:  a  synopsis  of  his  remarks  on  the 
more  important  of  the  others  we  here  give. 

1,  S.  ^Tite,  66, 87.  We  did  not  contend  that  the  New-whool  meant 
"  to  effect  an  tx-parte  organization,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceable  separation 
of  the  Church,"  (^nte,  480)  but  that  they  intended,  by  thtir  own  votes, 
to  organize  an  Assembly,  to  be  aAerwards  set  up  as  the  true  Genera] 
Assembly. 

6.  Jlnte,  SOI,  2. 

7.  Here  Judge  Rogers  said,  that  his  recollection  was,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Minutes  (0.  S.)  of  163S,  had  been  given  in  evidence;  and  this  state- 
ment corroborated  by  that  of  the  counsel  for  the  relators,  was  takes  by 
tfie  court    ^nte,  881, 430. 

S.  That  part  of  Dr.  Notf  a  deposition  which  was  excluded,  related  to 
certain  communications  with  the  New-school  commissioners,  assembled 
in  their  caucus,  or  meeting  for  consultation,  and  would  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  they  intended  an  ex-parte  organization. 

S5.  Something  farther  was  done,  ior  the  committee  appointed  reported, 
that  in  their  judgment,  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Assembly  had  made 
it  inexpedient  for  them  to  cite  any  inferior  judicatories,  and  this  report 
wts  accepted.     Min.  1837,  496. 

36.  A  pure  question  of  law  referred  to  the  jury. 

38.  Mr.  Randall  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake;  that  the  numbers 
cut  off  had  been  given  in  evidence.     Ante.  36. 

45.  A  qaeation  of  fact  taken  from  the  jury.    Jinte,4n. 

53,  54.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  aaid  in  regu^  to  these  two  points,  that 
he  was  surprised  to  find  them  urged ;  that  he  had  supposed  the  object  of 
isking  a  new  trial,  was,  tiiat  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  case 
ni^t  be  settled;  that  it  was  under  his  direction  the  verdict  had  been  so 
entered,  and,  if  necessary,  he  would  order  its  form  to  be  amended,  Mr. 
Hubbell  replied,  that  as  counsel  for  the  re^wndenU  he  had  not  felt  at 
liberty  to  overlook  the  objection. 

Coart  •djonned. 
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MR.  MEREDmrS  ARGUMENT. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  April  22d— 10  o'clock. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  amount  of  property  in  dispute  is  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  MTeuty  thouaaud  dollar^  but  this,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  to  be  taken  away  from  any  individual:  no  one  will  suffer  in 
pocket,  be  your  judgment  what  it  may.  From  all  control  over  this  lai^ 
amount  of  property,  we  have  been  excluded. 

The  final  decision  of  the  case,  however,  will,  in  its  effects,  go  much 
iarther  than  we  might  be  led  to  suppose,  by  this  estimation  of  the  amount 
directly  in  question.  It  may  affect  rights  of  property  in  every  individual 
diurch  throughout  the  land:  for  in  each  church,  the  issue  here  presented, 
must  in  some  way  be  tried  and  decided. 

This  is  a  motion  for  a  new  trial:  the  questions  which  it  involves,  must 
be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  law  of  corporations.  In  the  whole 
course  of  the  arauroent  on  the  other  side,  not  one  single  case  or  authority 
has  been  quoted,  wliich  gives  any  precedent  for  the  most  eztraordiaary 
conduct  of  the  opposite  party,  in  cutting  off  a  large  portion  of  their 
brethren. 

The  great  question  on  which  the  decision  of  this  case  must  depend,  is, 
Wsa  Dr.  Beman  duly  and  lawfully  elected  Moderator  of  the  G«ieral 
Assembly  of  1836?  The  solution  of  that  question  will  solve  the  whole 
difficult. 

We  allege, 

1st  That  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1837,  there  were  twenty-eight  Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of 
the  four  Sjmods  of  Utica.  Greneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reaure, 
known  as  the  exscinded  Synods;  which  Presbyteries  were  regularly  con- 
stituted, and  were  in  full  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly;  their 
eommissionera  being  received,  and  they  themselves  recop^ised  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  were  not  constituted  under  the  operabon  of  any  plan  of 
union  whatever,  hut  were  regularly  created  or  admitted,  in  the  onlinary 
manner,  as  all  other  Presbvteries  are  created  or  admitted,  according  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  oi  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

2d.  That  the  Assembly  of  1837  attempted  to  disfranchise  all  these  Pres- 
byteries by  certain  acts,  called  the  exscinding  acts,  which  were  unconsti- 
tutional and  void. 

3d.  That  the  clerks  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  who  were  continued  in 
office  to  assist  in  the  oi^nization  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  violated  their 
duty,  in  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  these  unconstitutimial  and  void 
acts  of  1837- 

4th.  That  the  Moderator  of  1837,  contioned  in  office  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, untied  with  the  clerks  in  this  illq;al  attempt,  and  thus  violated  bis 
duty. 

£th.  That  the  Moderator  was  thereupon  regularly  removed  from  office, 
by  a  vote  of  the  body,  lawfully  taken. 

In  1799,  when  the  charter  was  granted,  the  Assembly  was  composed 
in  part  of  members  of  Congregational  Associations,  who  both  sat  and 
voted.     The  plans  of  union  by  which  this  was  allowed,  were  certainly 
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more  objectionable,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  side,  thin  the 
plin  of  1801.  This  last  ib  to  be  r^arded  only  as  a  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline; and  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  are  at  liberty  to  allow  of  such 
relaxations.  I^n-m  qf  Gov.  Chap.  X.  Sect.  8 — jVo/«».  ^«  to  the  autho- 
*^ty  fff  these  notea,  ate  Casern.  Dig.  126. 

IsL  These  Presbyteries  were  constituted  in  the  regular  and  ordinary 
manoer;  some  of  them  by  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  others  by  different 
Synods,  ^asemb.  Dig.  57,  8.  ^ere  is  no  evidroee  that  one  of  them 
came  in  under  any  plan  of  union.  Fourteen  of  them  were  parties  to  the 
new  Constitution  formed  in  ISSl:  their  rights,  therefore,  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  thirteen  old  states. 

Sd.  In  1S37,  the  Assembly  attempted  to  disfranchise  these  Presby- 
teries by  certain  resolutions,  which  were  null  and  void.  The  resolutions 
pro/eaa  to  exclude  them  entirely  from  the  Church.  After  being  excluded, 
they  were  indeed  told  that  in  a  certain  way,  and  on  certain  conditions, 
they  might  he  restored,  but  even  this  provision  was  deceptive. 

They  were  excluded  without  trial,  though  the  reason  of  their  exclusion 
was  their  being  charged  with  an  offence,  for  which  they  were  not  liable 
to  punishment,  until  regularly  tried  and  c<Mivicted.  This  is  the  principle 
of  all  law.  If  they  were  put  out  without  reason,  the  act  was  void;  if  far 
sufficient  cause,  that  cause  must  have  been  some  offence  against  the  Cfaurcb. 
Indeed,  they  were  distinctly  charged  with  gross  irregularities.  The  want 
of  ruling  elders  was  certainly  an  ecclesiastical  offence.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  no  o^nce  to  be  a  Congregationalist;  but  it  is  an  offence:  ss  regards  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  hereay.  The  Form  of  Government  provides 
for  the  trial  of  offences,  and  secures  the  right  of  trial  to  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual: if  it  did  not,  the  common  law  requires  a  trial  in  every  such  case. 
•Saaemb.  Dig.  384, 5. 

We  deny  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dissolve  a  Presbytery. 
The  constitution,  even  if  it  gives  power  to  erect,  gives  oo  power  to  des- 
troy them. 

The  Assembly  did  take  measures  to  cite  these  Presbyteries  before  them. 
They  had  rights  in  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  and  could  not  be  excluded 
or  disfranchised  without  citation.  Sagg'a  coat,  11  Coh^a  Rep.  99. 
Cofnmonwealth,  v.  Stf.  Patrick  Soc.  fi  Binney'a  Rep.  448.  Common- 
teeaiih  v.  Ouard.  of  Poor,  6  Serg.  fy  Rawle'a  Rep.  496.  Symmea  v. 
Btgem,  Cowper'a  Rqt.  489,  507. 

The  exclusion  was  founded  on  a  false  pretence;  and  even  if  the  reason 
nven  had  been  the  true  one,  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient.  The 
Presbyteries  did  not,  and  could  not,  come  in  under  the  act  of  1801.  That 
authorized  standing-committee  men  to  sit  in  Presbytery  only  in  a  certain 
specified  case — that  of  an  appeal. 

The  Gommissionen  from  the  exscinded  Presbyteries  could  not  be 
restored  by  mandamtta.  A  mandamua  could  not  he  directed  to  the 
Assembly. 

3d.  TheclerksoftheAssemblyof  1837  violatedtheirdutyin  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  void  acts  of  that  body.  It  was  their  duty  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  {Ante,  156)  to  put  the  names  of  all 
whose  commissions  were  regular  on  the  roll;  and  according  to  uniform 
practice,  they  were  bound  to  report  all  whose  commi^iona  were  irregu- 
W  on  a  separate  list     Ou  one  of  these  lists  every  commission  presented 
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should  hare  lieen  reported.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the  elerka  to  put  the 
names  of  the  exscinded  oommissioaers  at  least  upon  the  roll  of  irregular 
com  missions. 

4tb.  The  Moderator  also  violated  bis  duty.  He  onited  with  the  clerks 
in  an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  unconstitutional  resolutions  of  1S37. 
His  very  text  (vSnte,  22i)  showed  his  iotention.  He  was  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct, 1st,  in  not  admitting  the  rejected  commissioners  to  their  seats; 
3d,  in  refusing  to  put  the  question  on  either  Dr.  Mason's  motion  or 
•ppeaL 

Dr.  Mason's  offin-  was  in  response  to  his  call,  which  was  for  commis- 
sions not  yet  enrolled.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  call  is  testified 
by  the  Old-school  Minutes,  (^nte,  S20)  by  Dr.  Elliott  himself,  (^nte, 
197)  and  by  Dr.  Plumer,  {^nie,  195.) 

The  rule  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  is  not  auch 
a  standing  order  as  may  be  enforced  by  any  member's  merely  rinng  and 
calling  for  its  enforcement.  It  could  be  not  enforced  without  a  motion; 
and  a  motion  made  might  be  negatived.  A  question  of  breach  of  privilege 
has  precedence  of  all  othera.  S  Hataeil,  1 13,  4.  4  Cobbett'a  Pari  IRst. 
460,  591.  Id  Parliament  when  a  member  appears  to  take  the  oaths,  all 
businesa  whatever  is  suspended  until  he  is  avrom.  8  Hataell,  S5.  The 
right  of  a  member  to  sit  is  always  a  question  of  privilege;  and  Dr.  Mason'a 
was  therefore  such  a  question. 

Dr.  MaaoQ  had  undoubtedly  a  right  of  appeal.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  had  not  Under  the  old  constitution  it  was  expressly  given.  See 
the  Digest,  24,  where  by  a  rule  of  the  Assembly  an  appeal  is  allowed. 
The  practice  of  the  Assembly  is  conclusive  on  this  point  Jfin.  1837^ 
441^.5n/«,4fi. 

Court  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  Apsil  S3d— 10  o'ctocx. 

A  motion  made  to  admit  members  to  their  seats  most  be  received  even 
while  another  question  is  pending:  a  question  of  privilege  is  entitled  to 
precedence  at  all  times;  it  is  preferred  even  to  a  call  for  the  orders  of  the 
day,  which  may  be  made  while  a  question  is  pending.  S  HatteU,  108, 
113,  4,  SOO. 

5th.  The  Moderator  was  lawfully  removed  by  a  regular  vote  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Cleaveland'i  motion  was  heard.  For  this!  refer  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Phillipa — Ante,  167; 
2)r.  Harris,  170;  Or.  Miller,  173;  Mr.  Brown,  175;  Mr.  fVfatt, 
176;  Dr.  Elliott,  199.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whether  the  Moderator 
could  be  removed :  he  is  the  mere  servant  of  the  house,  not  its  master. 

The  house  was  not  taken  by  surprise:  it  sanctioned  the  censure  cast 
upon  Dr.  Elliott,  the  clerks,  and  the  small  clique  of  the  Old-school  party 
by  which  they  were  supported. 

The  motion  was  lawfully  made,  put,  and  carried.  The  Moderator 
bad  already  refused  to  do  his  duty;  had  refused  to  put  a  motion  designed 
to  effect  the  same  object  Besides  the  motion  proposed  his  own  depou- 
tion.  The  clerk  cannot  put  a  question  unless  by  order  of  the  house. 
2  Hatsell,  aoi,  337,807,  387.     4  Cobbttt,  589,  lOOS.     In  1835,  {Jlnte, 
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78.)  Dr.  Ely  put  the  question,  out  u  Stated  Clerk,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Assembly. 

The  question  was  lawfully  carried.  Those  who  were  silent  acquieieed. 
Only  those  who  actually  voted  can  be  counted;  and  of  those  who  votdd 
in  1838,  no  doubt  there  were  t  majority  for  Dr.  Beman.  Oldknow  v, 
Waintorifikt,  2  Burrowed  Sep.  1017,  1020.  Claridge  v.  Evelyn, 
S  Bam.  and  Jido^k,  Rtjt.  S8.  Rex  v.  Monday,  Coteper^a  Rep.  530. 
Sex. ».  Parry,  14  East's  Rep.  359,  >n  notes  561.  Rear.  v.  Hawkin«t 
10  £(u/,S14. 

The  following  authorities  also  cited:  2  Cobbett,  4S7,  488,  504,  SSit, 
585,  694.     4   Cobbett,  898,  925,  929,  I09S. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  decision  will,  by  confirming  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  produce  the  happy  effect  of  restoring  peace  and  unity  to  this 
divided  Church.  I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  is  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Old- 
school  AMcmbly,  this  appropriate  text:  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things."     Philipp.  iv.  6. 


MR.  RANDALL'S  ARGUMENT. 

The  question  raised  by  the  pleadings  is,  whether  Dr.  Green  and  his 
three  et^^efendanU  were  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1838.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  they  were  not  That  ttua 
question  should  be  tried  again  is  now  asked. 

It  involves  two  questions:  the  first  In  regard  to  the  exscinding  resolu- 
tions of  1837,  and  the  second  in  regard  to  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Elliott 
from  the  office  of  Moderator,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Beman  in  his 
place.     This  court  has  a  right  to  examine  both. 

The  first  is  the  most  important;  the  second  but  ancillary  and  subordi- 
nate. 

To  understand  the  former,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  Form  of  Oov.  Chaps.  VIII.  IX.  X.  &c.  Jlnte,  23,  4, 
155.  A  Presbytery  may  be  composed  of  ministers  alone)  m^y  exiA 
without  embracing  a  single  church.  Chap.  X.  Sect.  7—^nte  29, 
Assem.  Dig.  53,  4.  This  shows  that  the  existence  of  Congregational 
churches  within  the  exscinded  Synods  does  not  vitiate  their  constitution. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  General  Assembly  for  some  years 
past,  that  the  two  parties  are  very  nearly  equal  in  strength:  which  side 
has  the  real  majority  is  still  undecided.  The  difierences  Mtween  the  two 
are  rather  in  words  than  any  thing  else. 

The  "Plan  of  Union"  existed  previously  to  the  Revolution;  and  having 

been  suspended  during  the  war,  was  renewed  by  the  invitaUon  of  the 

General  Assembly,  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  act  incorporating 
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that  body.  Similar  arranffements  had  been  fHVposed  or  entered  into  hy 
the  General  Assembly,  with  the  Asaociationa  of  Vermont,  Masaachuaetta^ 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Aaaooiate  &&• 
formed  Churchea. 

The  objection,  that  the  "  Plan  of  TJnion^'  should  have  been  sent  down 
to  the  Preabyteries  for  approval,  is  of  no  force.  The  proriaion  of  the 
Constitution,  that  requires  amendments  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyte- 
ries, relates  to  general  regulation*,  and  not  to  the  admission  of  an  indi- 
Ttdual,  or  a  body  of  individuals  into  the  Church.  The  pnctice  of  the 
General  Assembly  baa  been  uniform  on  this  subject,  io  all  instaoees. 
Resolutions,  admitting  delegates  from  correapondmg  bodies  to  sit  and 
vote,  have  been  adopted  and  repealed,  without  sending  them  down  to  the 
Presbyteries.  The  regulations  admitting  ordained  ministers  and  elders 
from  other  Protestant  churches,  without  re-ordinal  ion,  hare  been  adopted 
in  the  same  manner,  although  the  Assembly  has  for  a  seriea  of  yeara  here- 
tofore refused  such  admission.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  present 
church  hold  their  seats  by  the  same  tenure,  under  the  union  with  the 
Aaaociate  Reformed  Church,  including  the  Moderator  of  1S36,  (Dr.  PhU- 
lipa,)  and  the  eentleman  who  officiated  as  chairman  of  several  commit- 
tees, appointed  hy  the  Asaembly  of  1837,  (Dr.  Junkin.)  Dr.  Green  has 
declared,  that  the  legality  of  the  union  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  has  never  been  denied.  At  all  events,  an  acquiescence  of  thirty- 
aix  years  removes  all  such  objectiona.  The  amended  constitution  of  1821 
incorporated  all  these  matenala,  as  a  part  of  the  Church.  Every  Pres- 
byteiy  in  the  Church  has  thus  recognised  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  and  this 
subsequent  ratification  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  a  previous  consult 

'What  is  the  "  Flan  of  Union  ?"  It  provides  two  things  only,  whieh 
are  of  any  importance  in  the  present  inquiry:  Ist  That  a  Prewyterian 
clergyman  may  preach  to  a  Congregational  church;  or  to  a  congre^tioa 
partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational :  2d.  That  in  the  caae  of 
any  difficulties  arising  between  him  and  his  people,  or  between  a  mixed 
church  and  one  of  Its  Presbyterian  membera,  certain  modea  of  athitnt- 
ment  may  be  adopted  by  the  partiea,  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  their 
disputes^  one  of  which,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  Presbytery,  per- 
roits  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  a  mixed  church  to  ait  and 
vote  as  an  ordained  elder. 

A  minister  acquires  his  right  to  sit  in  Presbytery  by  his  ordination; 
and  that  right  is  entirely  independent  of  his  being  the  pastor  of  any 
church.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  an  evangelist  who  is  ordained, 
without  being  set  over  any  congregation,  but  may  preach  aa  a  misaionary 
to  all,  Congregationalists  aa  well  as  Presbyterians,  or  even  to  infidels  and 

figana,  still  retaining  his  seat  in  Presbytery.    A  mioister  too,  who  re«gna 
is  charge,  does  not  thereby  lose  his  seat. 

The  exscinding  resolutions  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  five  hundred 
and  nine  ministers,  fire  hundred  and  ninety-nine  churchea,  and  sixty 
thouaand  communicants,  all  came  in  under  the  "  Plan  of  Union;"  bat 
thia  is  not  so.  Indeed,  not  a  single  minister  could  be  admitted  und^  it 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  all  these  five  hundred  and  nine  minirters,  at 
least,  are  strictly  Preabyterian,  The  exscinding  resolutions,  then,  must 
stand  on  their  own  merits:  they  receive  no  support  from  the  previous 
abrogation  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union."    It  has  been  satd,  that  in  the  Synod 
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or  the  Western  Reserve,  eontainiDg,  at  the  time  of  the  excision,  one 
hundred  snd  thirty-nine  churohea,  there  were  but  thirty  Presbyterian 
churches.     This  we  deny :  there  is  nO  proof  of  the  fact 

Court  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  April  84th— 10  o'clock. 

By  whaterer  name  the  exscinding  resolutions  may  be  called,  their  true 
character  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt ,  What  was  exscinded  ?  Not  only 
the  four  Synods,  but  all  their  component  parts :  all  the  Presbyteries,  all 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  and'  every  individual  Presbyterian  within  their 
limits. 

They  were  cut  off  without  accusation,  proof,  or  trial.  The  few  persons 
only  who  were  present  in  the  Assembly,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole,  had  the  leaet  notice.  The  news  of  the  actual  excision  was  the 
first  that  reached  the  rest  Men  born  in  the  Church,  patriarchs  of  seventy 
years,  found  themselves  excluded,  without  having  received  any  intimation 
that  their  rights  were  a  subject  of  dispute. 

The  whole  region  embraced  within  the  four  Synods,  was  declared  to  be 
infected  ground — was  desecrated.  Expulsion  from  the  Church  depended 
merely  on  the  domicil  of  the  individual.  Had  Dr.  Green  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or  in  the  Western  Reserve  of 
Ohio,  he  would  have  been  excluded  among  the  rest 

In  the  year  1799,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  included  twenty-one  churches,  of  which  eleven 
are  among  the  number  of  exscinded  churches.  Some  of  these  churches 
were  in  existence  before  any  individual  who  voted  for  the  exscinding  reso- 
hitiona  was  a  member  of  the  Church;  and  they  have  continued  to  exist 
without  interruption,  and  have  been  recognised  by  the  General  Assembly 
without  any  regard  to  the  "  Plan  of  Union."  The  Assembly  of  1837 
admitted,  that  whole  Presbyteries  and  churches  within  the  proscribed 
and  infected  districts,  were  regular  and  in  good  standing;  and  provided 
also  a  mode  for  their  re-admission  into  the  Church.  The  exclusion  for  a 
day,  a  month,  a  year,  or  for  life,  was  equally  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  exscinded  bodies  or  individuals.  The  mode  provided  for  regress 
into  the  Church  is  illusory,  as  to  gain  re-admission,  it  is  necessary  to 
.undergo  the  same  examination  which  persons  undergo  on  their  first  appli- 
cation. 

The  Presbyteries  within  the  e>cscinded  Synods  have  contributed  at 
least  {^00,000  to  the  different  funds  of  the  Church. 

The  excision  is  said  to  have  been  but  a  dissolution  of  the  four  Synods, 
and  the  Presbyteries  attached  to  them.  It  is  however  a  very  different 
thing.  Besides,  we  deny  that  the  Assembly  has  the  power  to  dissolve 
inferior  judicatories,  where  intermediate  rights  have  become  vested.  The 
power  to  create  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  power  to  destroy. 
Can  Congress  turn  the  State  of  Missouri  out  of  the  Union? 

The  second  question — that  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  1838 — is 
sabordinate  to  the  other,  and  involves  no  great  principles. 

The  clerks  of  1837  were  pledged  to  carry  out  the  acts  of  that  year. 
The  Minutes  (Old-school)  of  1838,  speak  of  a  pledge.     Jlnte,  65.     It 
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was  their  duty  to  d]sre{card  those  acta  and  to  put  the  exBcinded  commis- 
rioners  on  the  roll.  The  refusal  of  the  clerks  either  to  enrol  them  or 
report  them  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Modera- 
tor in  refusinf;  to  put  the  motions  made  to  rectify  the  misbehaviour  of 
the  clerks  were  overt  acts  of  a  conspiracy  to  carry  into  effect  the  uncon- 
stitutional resolutions  of  1837. 

The  Moderator  is  the  mere  servant  of  the  house:  he  can  do  no  act  but 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.  An  appeal  from  his  decision  is  the  right  of 
every  member.  Stff.  Man.  {Sutherland)  123.  Dr.  Elliott's  refusal  to 
pot  the  queation  on  Dr.  Mason's  appeal  was  a  breach  of  privilege)  which 
authorized  any  member  of  the  Aasembly  to  move  for  his  dismission  from 
office. 

The  Moderator  or  Speaker  of  any  deliberative  Assembly  may  be 
removed.  Jeff,  Man-  105.  The  Moderator  of  the  preceding  Assembly, 
presiding  over  the.  oi^nization  of  the  new  body  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  liability  to  removal.  He  sits  only  until  a  new  Moderator  is  chosen. 
•Jinie,  155.  Mr.  Gleaveland'a  motion  was  substantially  a  proceeding  to 
remove  Dr.  Slliott  from  office  for  this  breach  of  privilege.  It  was  per- 
fectly intelligible  and  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  all.  Every  mem- 
ber had  therefore  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  all,  who  under  such  circum- 
stances were  silent,  must  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced. 

According  to  parliamentary  Tules,  when  the  commissions  of  the  com- 
missionera  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Commissions,  they  could  not  be  restored  to  the  Assembly  for 
its  action,  but  by  the  report  of  that  committee.  Therefore  the  refunl  of 
the  clerks  was  a  gross  violation  of  duty. 

The  Moderator  could  not  without  absurdity,  put  the  question  for  his 
own  removal;  nor  did  the  duty  under  such  circumstances  devolve  upon 
Ue  clerks.  They  wenparticipes  crimimSf  and  would  not  have  put  the 
motion  if  they  had  been  required. 

The  New-school  are  opposed  to  all  exclusions.  They  are  ready  to 
admit  even  those  who  like  Haman  of  old  have  fallen  into  their  own 
snare. 

Absolute  identity  of  opinion  and  belief  throughout  the  Church  is  not 
to  be  expected.  But  unimportant  differences  should  be  overruled.  Or, 
if  the  two  parties  must  separate,  let  them  do  it  amicably,  according  to  tlie 
patriarchal  advice — Genesis  xiii.  9.  "  /a  not  the  whole  land  before  tbee? 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me:  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand, 
then  I  will  go  the  right;  or  if  thou  d^art  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  left" 
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3faj/  it  please  j/our  Honours: — We  can  eee  but  obscurely  what  is 
before  us — I  mean  what  is  in  our  presence — and  judge  imperfectly  of. 
the  past:  as  to  that  which  is  future — T  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say 
what  will  be  the  probable  conclusion  of  this  matter.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, accept  the  challenge  {^ven  in  the  close  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side,  and  venture  to  predict  what  would  be  the  effect  of  your  decision  to 
■uppoK  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in  this  case.  The  counsel  for  the  relators 
have  told  us,  that  such  a  decision  would  be  productive  of  peace;  that  it 
would  bring  together  again  those  who  are  now  so  widely  separated.  But 
that  has  been  tried;  they  were  together;  and  aAer  all  that  has  been  dis- 
closed  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  this  cause,  I  think  every  one  ought  to 
be  very  cautious  in  cherishing  a  desire  to  force  them  together  again.  If 
I  understand  the  subject,  this  is  the  main  ground  of  one  portion  of  the 
objection  made  to  the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury — that  the  rights  and 
the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  hlehest  and  the  final  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  well  as  of  all  its  subordinate  judicatories, 
are  purely  spiritual  and  moral.  It  so  happens,  that  deeming  these  to  be 
matters  between  every  man  and  his  own  conscience,  in  which  no  human 
tribunal  has  the  authority  to  interfere,  we  consider  an  attempt  to  force  us 
into  any  religious  connexion  whatever,  a  direct  violation  of  our  most 
sacred  rights.  We  suggest  now,  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, sod  ioconsistent  with  spiritual  liberty;  that  it  would  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  great  principle  of  our  institutions,  namely,  that  spiritual 
concerns  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  civil  power.  These  parties 
can  never  come  together  but  by  consent — never  in  the  world,  but  of  their 
own  free  choice.  The  idea  of  forcing  one  mass  of  people  to  sit  at  the 
fame  spiritual  table  with  aoother,  implies,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of 
searching  into  the  hearts  of  men;  for,  without  it,  who  could  tell  the 
consequences  of  such  an  union?  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  position  of  the 
learned  counsel  is  not  correct  I  go  for  freedom — for  no  force  from  any 
quarter.  We  shall  presently  see  whether,  notwithstanding  all  that  wo 
have  suffered  in  name  and  character,  we  are  not  the  real  champions  of 
q>iritual  liberty.  I  believe  wo  are.  And  at  the  same  time  it  will  appear, 
whether  the  efibrt  of  the  minority  is  not  to  deprive  us  of  that  liberty,  to 
force  us  into  an  association  with  those  whom  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
with;  whether  their  prominent  object  is  not  to  compel  us  to  abandon  all 
our  rights,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  give  up  the  Ei'eat  right  of  choosing 
our  associates.     An  effort  in  ilaelf  strongly  repulsive. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  power  that  a  civil  tribunal  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  exercise.  Your  Honours  have  enough  to  do,  enough  of 
trouble  and  perplexity,  in  determining  those  cases  upon  which  you  must 
decide.  What  you  are  here  called  to  do,  is  to  open  for  the  subjects  of 
your  inquiry  and  labour,  a  new  source   of  conflict  and  litigation,  of 
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unknown  extent  None  can  define  its  limits,  or  eoDtrol  the  spit  it  of 
iueoti  which  it  will  pour  forth.  We  hsve  warned  our  opponents — not 
thmteiMd,  u  has  been  intimated — -we  have  warned  them  of  the  litiga- 
tion that  would  follow  their  proceedings;  bat  it  is  for  liti^tion  that  they 
nem  to  have  sought  Every  church.  Presbytery,  and  Synod  in  the 
land,  must  decide  thu  question  for  itself:  that  is  as  plain  as  it  can  bo. 
Nay,  every  individual  Presbyterian  must  engage  in  the  contest  And 
how  will  you  limit  the  violent  spirit  of  litigation,  if  the  law  is  once 
thrown  open  to  these  parties?  Observe  what  effects  it  has  already  pn>> 
dueed.  The  minority  of  the  Assembly  of  1838  have  certainly  done  a 
rreat  deal,  if  they  have  aecomplished  what  the  charge  of  his  Honour 
Judge  Rogers  decides  that  they  have  accomplished.  If  the  matter  be 
not  too  aeriouq  to  joke  about,  following  the  eiample  of  those  who  have 
preceded  me,  in  some  degree,  though  perhaps  speaking  more  ioDoeently, 
I  would  say,  that  the  proceeding  by  which  the  minority  in  that  Assem- 
bly claim  to  have  man<£uvred  the  majority  out  of  doors,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  hoaxes  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  no 
man  can  look  seriously  at  the  thing,  uninfluenced  by  any  respect  to  who 
shall  succeed  at  last,  but  he  must  so  regard  it  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
the  decision  of  the  lata:  so  the/acta  strike  me,  and  so  I  think  they  mnst 
strike  every  one.  I  say  that  these  gentlemen,  if  they  sacceed  here,  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal;  but  the  rest  that  they  will  have  to  do — 
what  remains  to  be  accomplished,  they  will  find  more  difficult,  weightier, 
more  distracting.  Let  us  tell  them  that  much  trouble  and  confusioa 
would  be  avoided  if  the  admonition — I  will  not  quote  Scripture — the 
admonition  to  let  spiritual  bodies  decide  on  spiritual  questions,  were  duly 
observed.  I  intend  to  show,  before  I  have  done  with  the  case,  that  this 
is  an  attempt  to  strip  the  General  Assembly  of  that  power;  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  tribunals  of  the  lend;  and  so  to  place  it  in  a  manner 
which  leeds,  I  will  not  say  to  the  shame  of  religion,  but  to  the  disparage- 
ment and  disgrace  of  its  ministers,  so  f sr  as  disparagement  and  di^raee 
can  be  brought  upon  those  holy  officers.  What  length  of  years,  what 
venerable  character,  what  stock  of  service  and  of  merit,  will  ever  serve 
as  a  shield?  The  very  first  act  of  power  performed  by  the  new  body 
which  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  to  direct  a  bolt  at  the 
head  of  the  only  remaining  trustee  of  those  originally  incorporated  by 
the  act  of  1799.  Their  first  act  was  an  act  of  rough  excision.  The  first 
exercise  of  their  newly  obtained  power  was  aimed  at  him  who  had  held 
his  office  from  1799  to  1838 — forty  yeara  lacking  one.  Your  Honours 
may  see  in  this  the  spirit  with  which  we  are  threatened:  you  may  see  it 
even  in  the  argument  of  the  cause  in  this  court  All  must  grant  that  in 
my  learned  friend's  remarks  upon  Dr.  Elliott's  text,  and  in  his  offer  to 
furnish  him  with  a  more  appropriate  one,  the  same  spirit  is  manifested, 
not  originating  in  him,  but  within  the  compass  of  the  supposed  trium- 
phant party,  who,  flushed  by  their  faoeied  victory,  begin  immediately  to 
claim  eognizanee  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and  charge  Dr.  Elliott 
with  havmg,  while  in  the  performance  of  a  solemn  religious  service,  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  Maker,  used  that  text  from  impure  motives. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trial  of  this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
hut  say  it  beuuae  I  felt  it — during  the  short  time  that  I  was  able  to  be  m 
court,  I  felt,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  felt — I  hope  my  clients  did  not 
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feel — that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting  tempest,  i  torrent  agaiiut 
which  it  seemed  almost  vain  to  make  resistaoce.  The  same  spirit,  mxy 
it  please  your  Honours,  has  been  manifested  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  if  at  last  the  Assemb);  of  1836,  and  the  Old-school  party  are 
condemned,  it  will  be  not  because  of  their  acts,  but  because  we  have 
undertaken  to  know  what  is  in  their  hearts,  and  judge  that  we  have  dis- 
covered there  sinister  motives  and  designs.  We,  I  have  said,  are  the  true 
champions  of  spiritual  lib«iy  and  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  And  how- 
ever much  we  may  hsve  suSered,tf  our  cause  is  just,  it  mast  prevail:  all 
must  come  back  to  the  plain  ground  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
leave  such  disputes  as  this,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  civil  power, 
to  the  tribunals  of  the  Church,  and  to  Him  who  ahall  be  the  final  judga 
of  all. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  the  general  question  which  is  pre- 
sented in  Ibis  case  is,  whether  we  are  not  entitled  to  have  a  new  trial. 
Great  interests  are  confessedly  involved  in  it  The  question,  as  regards 
our  country,  is  one  of  vast  magnitude — in  some  aspects  of  it,  none  greater 
can  arise;  and  certainly  there  can  be  none  in  which  the  respective  cham- 
pions of  the  two  parties  are  entitled  to  greater  consideration,  as  regards 
their  motives,  characters,  and  lives.  The  respect  due  to  them,  I  mean  not 
to  violate.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  a  single  word  of  any  member  of  the 
New-school  party  personally  disparaging,  or  calculated  to  wound  need- 
lessly his  feelinga — I  am  not  instracted  so  to  speak,  nor  would  I,  if  I 
were.  I  will  endeavour,  in  my  reply  to  the  arguments  which  we  have 
hearil,  to  maintain  this  principle  inviolate,  treating  with  the  utmost  reepect 
the  opinions  of  our  opponents,  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  and  with 
respect  unlimited,  the  opinion  of  his  Honour,  Judge  Rogers.  Yea,  more, 
I  will  in  the  beginning  say,  that  the  learned  judge  had  a  most  difficult  and 
arduous  task  to  perform.  Not  on  account  of  the  mere  novelty  of  the 
case,  though  this  made  it  essential  that  there  should  be  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  cool  discussion  and  careful  consideration.  Look  at  the  great 
amount  of  evidence  contained  in  this  paper  book,  that  has  been  laid 
before  your  Honours.  He  must  search  out  and  gather  from  all  this  mass, 
and  from  the  contrarient  statements  of  the  bar,  the  precise  facts  of  the 
case,  to  which  the  law  wss  then  to  be  applied.  And  what  were  his 
,  means  for  the  performance  of  his  remaining  duty  7  Was  he  to  turn  to  the 
common  law?  That  could  give  him  little  aid;  and  our  own  statute  law 
none  at  alt.  This  case  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  laws;  and 
though  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  principles  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
his  Honour  was  required  to  gather,  from  the  scattered  fragments  suddenly 
laid  befwe  him,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  trial,  the  whole  law  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — a  Church  which  has  a  common  law  and  a  statute 
law  of  its  own,  and  a  complete  form  of  government,  not  framed  however 
like  ours,  in  the  exact  distribution  of  distinct  powers.  One  while  a  wit- 
ness occupied  the  stand,  and  gave  in  his  testimony;  then  a  little  waa  read 
from  one  pamphlet,  and  then  a  little  from  another;  then  a  rule  of  order; 
and  then  an  article  from  the  Constitution.  Here  was  thrown  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  Synod,  and  there  a  map  containing  the  names  of  certain  judica- 
tories, without  their  boundary  lines.  Amid  all  this,  his  Honour  must 
suddenly  catch  up  just  what  was  necessary  to  the  case,  undisturbed  by  the 
din  and  conflict  below,  so  that  he  might  at  last  instruct  the  jury  as  to  tbe 
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law  tlut  vna  to  gorern  their  verdiet  I  will  not  ny,  may  it  pleue  your 
Honours,  that  it  was  imposaible  for  him  to  comprehend  the  matter  to  hia 
OWD  ■atiafaction,  in  the  course  of  a  single  trial :  I  will  not  undertake  to 
measure  the  utmost  reach  of  human  inlellect)  but  I  wiil  undertake  to  say, 
that  I  trust  and  believe  there  is  no  judge  on  this  bench,  who  would  not 
desire  the  ground  thus  gone  orer  to  be  reviewed ;  and  that,  if  he  has  fallen 
into  any  error,  it  might  be  corrected.  I  do  not  doubt  it;  nnd  therefore  I 
now  address  his  Honour  as  freely  as  I  do  any  of  his  associates,  under  the 
perfect  conviction,  that  if  he  should  see  any  error,  he  will  not  be  the  last 
to  correct  it.  Now,  we  desire  the  opportunity  of  another  trial;  and'  the 
grounds  of  our  application  have  been  already  in  some  degree  disclosed. 
We  undertake  to  show,  from  the  history  of  the  cause,  that  several  parts 
.  of  our  defence  were  not  allowed  to  have  that  weight  which  should  have 
been  allowed  them.  I  go  farther  and  soy,  that  when  the  case  went  to  the 
jury,  and  even  before  it  went  to  them,  there  was  a  manifest  prejudice  in 
their  minds  against  us:  from  what  source  arising)  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say.  If  the  fact  that  the  verdict  was  rendered  by  a  jury  so  infla- 
enced  and  so  prejudiced,  be  subslantiated,  that  of  itself  will  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  demanding  a  new  trial.  J  say  also,  that  the  whole  investlgs- 
tion,  BO  far  as  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the  decision,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  gone,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  our  Constitution — I  mean  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church — of  spiritual  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of  con- 
•cteoce.  I  have  already  adverted  to  this  point;  for  an  illustration  of  which, 
I  must  thank  Mr.  Randall.  He  has  told  us,  that  the  effect  of  your 
Honours*  adding  your  sanction  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  wouH  be  to 
force  together  the  two  parties  in  this  controversy.  Now,  if  I  may  be 
•llowed  a  few  more  words  in  reply  to  this,  I  will  endeavour  to  suggest 
some  views  of  the  subject,  arising  out  of  it,  tending  to  show  the  pro- 
priety— in  fact,  the  necessity,  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
principle  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  the  first  place — and  this  must  slready  have  su^;ested  itself  to  your 
Honours'  minds — ^there  sre  great  difficulties  and  embarrassmeDta  in  the 
Way  of  inquiries  like  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  as  the  present 
case  must  bear  witness.  Is  it  fit  that  this  court  should  enterUin  an  appeal 
from  the  General  Assembly  7  I  do  not  mean  now  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
fit  that  such  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  where  it  belongs  to  t  civil  court, 
should  be  exercised.  If  your  jurisdiction  be  established,  you  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  appeal.  I  speak  of  the  difficulty — nay,  of  the  impos- 
sibility, of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  in  such  a  case.  Need  I  point 
out  the  grounds  of  difficulty?  I  will  call  your  attention,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  IS37,  which  have  riveo  rise  to  this 
proceeding — to  either  one,  that  repealing  the  "Plan  of  Union,*'  or  that 
exscinding  the  four  Synods,  or  to  both.  Why,  if  an  appeal  be  taken,  in 
regard  to  those  acts,'to  this  tribunal,  your  Honours  must  put  yourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  General  Assembly  itself,  and  decide  what  you  would 
have  done  in  a  similar  case;  whether,  under  the  same  circumstances,  you 
would  have  pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  investigation,  the  very  first 
blow  has  been  aimed  at  the  intentions  and  motives  which  governed  those 
whiMe  acts  are  called  in  question.  They  are  chai^;ed  wi&  pride,  a  luM 
for  power,  a  desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  funds  of  the  Church: 
every  thing  opprobrious  and  vile  has  been  heaped  upon  them;  and  if  finally 
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our  opponenti  effect  their  purpose,  it  can  be  only  becsuse  those  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  done,  not  honestly,  but  with  some  sinister  design. 
How  can  your  Honours  undertake  to  decide  this  point? 

Again,  passing  by  the  gross  injustice  which  was  done  us  in  the  outwt, 
I  come  to  another  point;  and  here  I  tnean  to  be  explicit.  His  Honour, 
Judge  Rogers,  no  doubt  in  the  press  and  hurry  of  the  proceeding,  after 
distinctly  admitUng,  that  the  act  abrogating  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  was 
one  which  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  perform,  goes  on  to  characterize 
that  act  as  unjust  No  doubt,  in  the  discussion  of  the  case  at  the  bar,  one 
side  had  maintained  that  it  was  an  unjust  act,  and  the  other  that  it  waa 
just  This  probably  led  his  Honour  to  inquire,  not  only  whether  the  act 
\nB  lawful,  but  also  as  to  the  other  point  debated.  Now,  I  mean  to  con- 
tend, and  therefore  have  brought  this  view  before  you,  that  where  an  act 
is  not  unlawful,  a  court  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which 
influenced  that  act  And,  for  this  reason;  that  to  decide  as  to  a  man's 
motives,  you  must  place  yourself  exactly  in  his  position,  and  lake  the 
same  views  of  every  thing  that  he  does,  else  you  <unnot  judge  properly. 
If  the  General  Aaaembly  has  a  right  to  do  any  act,  it  is  accounlable  to  no 
baman  tribunal  for  the  manner  in  which  it  may  choose  to  exercise  this 
right  It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that  so  long  as  any  one  keeps  within 
the  precincts  of  his  legitimate  powers,  he  cannot  in  law  be  affected  by  his 
tboughta,  words,  or  deeds.  Your  Honours  have  seen,  that  in  another  part 
of  the  charge  to  the  jury — that  relating  to  the  oi^nization  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1838 — the  learned  judge  has  in  a  like  manner  treated  Dr.  Elliott, 
the  clerks,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old-school  party;  inquiring  into  their 
motives,  characterizing  acts  otherwise  right,  from  the  motives  with  which 
they  were  performed,  as  a  conspiracy.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  conspi- 
racy had  been  charged  upou  us,  even  in  the  discussion  at  the  bar.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  charee  could  not  be  applicable,  it  being  once  decided,  that 
our  acts  were  lawful — such  as  we  had  a  right  to  perform. 

There  is  great  cause  hers  for  the  court  to  ponder  deeply,  and  examine 
well  the  ground  on  which  they  stand;  and  another  reason  for  this  may 
be  added  to  those  already  mentioned.  Before  your  Honours  arrive  at 
the  end  of  this  case,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find,  that  if  these  parlies 
are  left  to  themselves,  the  public  at  large,  and  the  friends  of  religion  will 
not  have  more  cause  to  deplore  the  result,  than  has  been  furnished  in  the 
present  invesUgation.  They  were  in  their  own  proper  arena,  two  par- 
ties contending  for  what  they  considered  their  respective  rights;  one 
remained  upon  the  ground,  while  the  other  betook  themselves  to  another 
place.  The  latter  have  appealed  to  a  court  of  law,  and  drawing  their 
idvMMries  out  of  their  ordinary  and  appropriate  place,  have  compelled 
them'  to  join  in  the  conflict  and  strife  of  a  mere  temporal  tribunal, 
where  are  commonly  dealt  with  matters  that  engage  the  feelings  and 
arouse  the  passions — there  is  no  telling  how  far  the  inflammation  may 
extend.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  or  the  influence  of  this  proceeding, 
if  hereafter  it  be  found  that  it  has  brought  scandal  on  religion — if  indeed 
that  be  in  the  power  of  man,  which  I  do  not  believe— or  disparagement 
upon  its  professors  and  ministers,  this  cannot  be  imputcAl  to  us.  Those 
who  brought  the  ease  hen  are  alone  responsible  for  the  issue.  And  if 
they  have  raised  the  ^out  of  viatory  once,  they  may  possibly  yet  see  the 
time,  as  they  advance  in  life,  u  the  shadows  of  their  closing  day  lengthen, 
65 
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and  the  disttnee  before  tbem  become*  eootneted,  when  tbey  mny  find 
occuioo  to  mourn  the  events  that  bare  sepanted  tbem  eotirdy  from 
these  good  men.  In  the  eoune  of  the  ereots  of  th!a  world,  those  who 
are  allowed  to  live  to  old  age,  must  find  coming  after  them  many  younger 
than  themaelvea,  of  an  active,  busding,  and  a^iring  spirit,  seeing  places 
above  them  which  are  objects  of  their  ambition;  who  if  they  can  diseover 
a  good  precedent  to  sofltain  them  in  cutting  off  their  elden,  will  not  lail 
to  follow  the  example.  Nor  is  that  all.  l^is  qiirit  once  abroad  in  the 
Chnrch,  who  will  allay  its  violence?  I  do  not  fear  that  any  man  will 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Chnrch:  it  is,  as  I  believe,  founded 
npon  a  rock.  But  who  can  exorcise  that  spirit  when  it  is  once  raised? 
Nobody.  If  it  t>egin  its  domination  in  injustice — in  the  prostration  of 
one  of  those  venerable  props  which  support  the  Church — a  pillar  on 
which  it  rests,  and  whidi  has  stood  for  half  a  century,  no  part  of  the 
building  can  ever  be  secure. 

These  are  limes  of  restless  inquiry,  of  storm  and  stru^&  And  your 
Honours  will  see  the  spirit  of  the  times  clearly  exemplified  in  every  part 
of  this  controversy.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  its  supremacy? 
Mark  it,  and  mark  it  in  connexion  with  the  phraaes  which  have  fallen 
from  the  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side.  The  only  remain- 
ing trustee  of  those  appointed  in  1799,  be  who  had  been  respected 
amid  all  the  changes  of  party,  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  body 
that  assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chureh  has  set  us  an  excellent 
example,  rays  Mr.  Randall;  they  hare  appointed  no  minister  of  the  Gob> 
pel  a  trustee.  Here  is  exactly  the  thing  of  which  I  am  speaking — that 
wisdom — that  young  but  confident  wisdom,  which  would  exalt  itself 
above  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  above  all  other  wisdom.  These 
gentlemen  have  not  only  no  respect  for  their  predecessors — they  may 
treat  tbem  as  they  please — but  they  have  no  respect  for  the  law.  That 
act  of  the  legislature  by  which  these  trustees  were  incorporated,  gives  ' 
one  third  of  the  number  miniaters,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  made 
the  pattern  in  all  subsequent  times,  until  the  new  light  has  burst  upon  as, 
showing  all  past  wisdom  to  be  folly.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  right  in  this  newly  formed  body;  that  the  legislature  were  entirely 
wrong;  their  predecessors  all  wrong;  and  that  they  are  to  set  every  thing 
to  rights;  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  to  act  the  minority  above  the 
majority,  and  then  to  exclude  all  ministers  from  the  board  of  trustees.  I 
do  not,  however,  complain  of  this  at  all.  Itjs  our  busioess  now,  merely 
to  show  why  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ought  not  to  stand.  My  colleague 
has  most  faithfully  discharged  his  duty:  I  could  not  have  wiahed  for  the 
Church,  when  these  most  important  interests  were  at  stake,  a  friend  of 
greater  learning  and  ability.  Indeed  he  has  gone  into  the  details  of  the 
ease  so  fully  and  minutely,  that  all  I  am  astonished  at  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  almost  painful  to  the  court  to  be-  obliged  to  listen  to  them,  instruc- 
tive, and  even  essential  as  they  are.  Yet  I  should  ieel  myself  obliged  to 
say  as  much — yea,  perhaps  more,  if  I  thought,  as  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  seem  to  think,  that  this  court  was  competent  to  go  to  such 
lengths  in  inquiries  of  this  nature.  In  going  over  what  my  colleague  has 
said,  1  do  not  see  what  could  have  been  omitted;  especially  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  case  devolved  upon  him. 

I  now  prdceed  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  we  atand.     And  here 
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I  shall  not  make  particular  reference  to  the  arf^uments  of  the  counsel  who 
have  preceded  me,-  but  shall  confine  myself  priricipally  to  the  charge  of 
his  Honour  Judge  Rogers,  embodying  as  it  does  those  views  upon  which 
the  finding  of  the  veHict  rests.  This  finding  was  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  charge:  according  to  it  the  jury  were  bound  to  go:  I  presume 
that  upon  it  their  verdict  was  founded.  To  that  I  shall  therefore  respect- 
fully refer  as  an  authority  for  the  most  correct  views  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  relators  rest  their  attempt  to  turn  out  six  of  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  office  of  trastee — one  of  them  an  individual  appointed  by  the 
legislature  itself,  at  the  first  passing  of  the  law. 

The  first  of  these  grounds  is  the  proceeding  of  the  ABsembly  of  1837, 
especially  that  which  is  termed  the  exscinding  resolutions.  They  are 
characterized  by  his  Honour  a<  utterly  unconstitutional  and  void.  The 
argument  which  I  have  heard  at  the  bar  is,  that  these  resolutions  being 
unconstitutional,  those  who  had  been  excluded  by  them  were  still  entitled 
to  their  places,  and  that  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  in  attempting  to  cany 
out  the  void  acts,  committed,  knowingly  and  intentionally,  a  gross  out- 
rage upon  their  rights.  Then  the  proceedings  of  1837  are  of  no  conse- 
quence in  themselves.  His  Honour  says  that  they  did  not  dismember 
the  Assembly  of  that  year;  that  there  was  a  valid  continuance  of  the  body 
upon  its  dissolution;  therefore  they  are  material  only  as  they  bear  upon 
the  second  subject  of  our  inquiries,  the  proceedings  of  1838;  the  conduct 
of  the  clerks  and  Moderator,  and  of  a  part  of  the  body  itself,  when  certain 
questions  were  put,  as  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Cleavdand,  Dr.  Beman,  and  Dr. 
Fisher,  standing  in  the  atslci  two-thirds  of  ils  length  from  the  ordinary 
Moderator's  chair,  and  behind  two-thirds  of  the  persons  asaembled.  The 
proceedings  of  1837  are  thus  the  basis  of  the  relators'  claim.  They  con- 
tend that  these  were  unconstitutional  and  void ;  that  therefore  the  conduct 
of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  was  illegal;  and  that  therefore  they  had  a 
right  to  do  what  they  have  done,  with  all  the  efiect  in  law  which  they 
claim  for  it 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  1S37, 1  request  your  attention  to  a  view  of  the  combined  operation 
of  all  the  eauses  which  are  here  exhibited,  each  of  them  iosufiicient  in 
itself  to  produce  the  desired  efiect,  hut  all  of  them  together,  as  it  is  con- 
tended, of  strength  adequate  to  accomplish  wonders.  Here  we  must  first 
observe  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Moderator  and  clerks,  to  whom  had 
been  given  in  char^  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  183S,  were  not 
officers  in  the  appointment  of  that  Assembly  at  all;  nay,  that  they  were 
officers  whom,  as  we  shall  show  by-and-by,  it  had  no  right  to  remove, 
and  no  power  to  control.  They  had  been  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of 
1837,  and  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Church  continued  in  office  to 
perform  certain  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  coming 
Assembly,  and  to  perform  those  duties  for  a  certain  time.  The  object  of 
their  continuance  is  plain  enough.  Every  one  sees  that  it  would  never 
do  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  a  proper  organization.  Therefore  a  method 
has  been  provided  for  accomplishing  this  object;  and  it  is  never  left  to  the 
commissioners  who  assemble  to  choose  at  the  moment  a  gentleman  to  pre- 
side, because  the  presiding  officer  has  duties  to  perform  which  he  cannot 
prepare  himself  for  so  suddenly.     In  the  first  place  he  must  preach  a  ser- 
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mon;  (hen  make  the  eonitituting  prayer;  the  clerlu,  in  the  mean  time,  ax 
I  Committee  of  Comminions,  being  engaged  in  the  prepsratioa  of  their 
report  of  commiBsionera  regularly  appointed.  This  being  done,  and  the 
uroea  of  all  undisputed  members  having  been  put  onthe  roU,  the  first 
act  of  the  Assembly  thus  constituted,  is  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Elections,  to  whom  are  referred  all  doabdiil  cases.  Of  conrae 
the  election  of  a  netr  Moderator  does  not  take  place  until  all  these  pte- 
Uminsries  have  been  attended  to.  Until  the  Committee  of  Elections  has 
been  appointed,  the  Moderator  is  Moderator  by  virtue  of  his  commisuon 
firom  the  previous  Assembly.  If,  then,  the  Assembly  hss  no  pown  to 
remove  him,  he  is  not  accountable  to  them  for  his  conduct,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  clerks. 

At  the  trial,  there  was  cited  the  case  of  the  preparative  meeting  of  (he 
Friends.  There  the  clerk  puts  no  question  and  calls  for  do  vote  ;  he 
does  not  determine  by  majorities  and  minorities,  but  declares  the  sense  of 
the  meeting,  as  collected  from  the  discussion.  Csn  that  meetinrremove 
their  clerk  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  ?  No.  But,  why  not?  Because, 
by  the  rules  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  is  to  decide  just  as  your  honours 
sitting  on  that  bench.  The  meeting  has  no  more  power  thus  to  remove 
him,  than  parties  who  are  dissatisfied  with  your  dedsion  to  remove  a 
judge.  So  it  is  with  the  Moderator  and  clerks  assisting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Aasembly.  So  it  was  intended  to  be,  so  it  has  been  and 
is,  and  so  it  must  continue  to  be,  unless  some  other  rule  is  provided. 
Now,  by  these  various  parts  combined,  a  great  efieet  is  aoogbt  to  be  pro- 
duced. E^ach  one  is  as  important  as  any  other— this  by  virtue  of  the 
connexion  of  the  whole,  and  though  it  may  in  itself  considered  have  no  im> 
porlance  whatever.  The  state  of  the  matter  is  this— the  resolution  of 
1637  did  not  dissolve  the  Assembly;  the  acts  of  the  Moderatorwould  not 
have  dissolved  it ;  the  acta  of  the  clerk  would  not  have  dissolved  it 
Neither  of  these  would  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  efieet ;  neither 
bad  any  virtue  of  itself ;  but  a  virtue  which  they  have  not  thconaelves. 
they  somehow  impart  to  each  other.  The  compound  made  up  of  ingre- 
dieots  all  powerless  and  valueless,  had  the  power  to  produce,  and  it  is 
argued,  to  legalize  those  scenes  of  confusion,  disorder,  and  riot,  which 
have  been  here  exhibited.  But,  I  say,  while  it  is  natural  enough  that'on 
the  other  side  such  a  conclusion  should  be  ascribed  to  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  right  to  attribute  it  to  things  which  in 
themselves,  and  taken  singly,  have  it  not;  so  (hat  the  majority  of  the 
membera  In  that  house  assembled,  who,  the  sermon  having  been  preached 
and  the  constituting  prayer  ofiered,  remained  in  their  places,  while  a  sec- 
tion of  the  body  went  off,  shall  in  effect  be  deprived  of  the  power  and  the 
character  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  minority  thus  gone  off  be  all  in  all. 
No  doubt  this  would  be  the  result  of  allowing  a  factitious  virtue  to  the 
combination  of  circumstances  just  mentioned.  No  doubt  our  opponents 
claim  to  have  driven  us  out  of  doors.  How,  I  will  nf>t  now  say;  but 
unquestionably  those  who  met  in  the  church  in  Sanstead  Court  were  the 
Old-school,  and  thoae  who  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  the 
New-school;  those  who  remained  were  the  majority,  and  those  who  went 
away  the  minority.  The  operation  then  of  all  these  causes  combined, 
each  of  which  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  mere  cyphers,  their  cofijouit  open- 
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tton,  accordiDg  to  Ihe  view  taken  of  them  by  our  odveruries,  is  to  oblige 
uii  to  confeM  that  the  majority  are  the  minority,  and  the  minority  the 
majority.  The  majority  must  generally  Korern.  No  man  of  ordinary 
understanding,  of  intellect,  uninfluenced  by  legal  technicalities,  can  for  a 
moment  consider  this  a  debateable  question.  Wherever  the  majority  is, 
there  is  coDceotrated  the  power.  I  shall  not  here  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
this  principle  of  majorities.  It  is  the  principle  of  our  governmeat,  and 
(hat  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  therefore,  the  majority  of  that  Church  must  at  last 
prevail.  At  au  opposite  conclusion  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end  as  our  opponents  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished, if  not  impossible,  must  at  least  be  against  tfae  testimony  of  our 
senses.  When  a  person  sees  an  organized  house  regularly  met,  and  after 
amomentary  scene  of  confusion,  the  majority  remainmg,  and  the  minority 
going  forth,  as  distinctly  u  when  a  formal  division  is  made  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  persuade  him,  tliat,  in 
point  of  law,  the  majority  has  become  the  minority,  and  the  minority  the 
majority.  Certainly,  if  in  this  instance  you  so  determine,  it  will  be  the 
first  in  which  such  a  thing  has  ever  occurred. 

I  know  (hat  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  if  it  is  necessary  to  refer  • 
question  to  all  the  members,  all  having  an  opportunity  to  vote  will  be 
eoaatdered  as  voting,  whether  they  actually  vote  or  not,  and  this  whether 
the  vote  is  taken  by  ballot  or  viva  voce-  Provided  all  are  admonished  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  put  by  a  proper  person,  and  they  are  competent  to 
decide  it,  the  majority  must  decide.  But  where  will  you  find  the  case 
in  which  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  of  the  members  of  a  body  have 
come  forward  and  sworn  that  they  did  not  hear  the  question,  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  done,  aa  these  say  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Fisher,  that  there  was  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  confusion; 
when,  in  addition,  the  question  was  not  in  fact  put  from  the  usual  place, 
or  by  aity  known  officer  of  the  house,  by  any  one  haVing  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  right  to  put  it — show  me,  I  say,  the  case,  that 
has  ever  occurred,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  which  such  n  question  has 
been  adjudged  legally  carried,  when  but  a  small  minority  have  actually 
voted,  and  the  majority  are  known  to  have  been  opposed.  If  a  question 
be  announced  from  the  chair,  all  are  bound  to  give  it  attention,  and  if  a 
vote  be  taken  upoif  it,  the  judges  are  not  required  to  notice  those  who 
have  not  chosen  to  vote.  He  who  votes  a  blank  throws  away  his 
suffrage:  those  who  vote  without  being  qualified  are  not  to  be  counted. 
To  all  this  I  agree;  but  the  life  of  these  rules  is,  that  the  question  be 
put  in  such  a  way,  and  by  such  a  person,  that  a  fair  opportunity  of 
voting  is  given  to  all  entitled  to  vo(e.  I  deny  that  the  case  can  be  pro- 
duced, where  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  members  of  a  house  were 
bound  to  pay  attMition  to  two  presiding  officers  at  the  same  time.  Yet, 
as  this  case  is  exhibited,  were  there  not  here  two  presiding  officers,  at 
least  while  Dr.  Elliott  was  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Beman  not  yet  elected? 
Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  member  of  the  body,  I  must  decide, 
and  decide  instantly,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  acene  of  unpa- 
ralleled disorder,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  question  is  put,  is  Ihe 
real  Moderator.  And,  having  decided,  aa  I  am  forced  to  uo,  and  that 
in  a  moment,  1  mk,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  of  common  reason, 
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am  I  to  be  considered,  by  intendment  of  law,  to  have  voted  in  the 
affinnaliTe,  because,  thinking  that  the  question  was  not  put  by  the 
f  roper  officer,  I  have  not  voted  at  all  ? 

NOf  may  it  please  your  Honoura,  it  is  impossible  that  this  wonderful 
efficiency  should  be  given  to  these  conjoint  weaknesses.  If  the  acts  of  the 
Assembly  of  1837^  are^of  themselves  nothing,  the  conduct  of  the  clerks 
nothing,  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  nothing,  can  all  these  circum- 
stances combined,  and  followed  by  occurrences  of  disorder  and  disorgani- 
zation, setting  every  rule  of  order  at  defiance,  and  calculated  to  blind  and 
uiialead,  defeat  the  operation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  common  right? 
Nay,  if  we  had  called  upon  every  man  in  that  Assembly,  and  all  testified 
that  they  did  not  vote,  that  they  did  not  hear  the  question  put,  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  done,  still  must  you  have  pronounced  the  question 
to  have  been  legally  carried  ?  And  that  is  not  all  the  objection  in  this  case. 
We  do  not  know  who  voted:  it  could  not  be  ascertained  at  that  stage  of 
the  organization.  We  do  not  know  that  that  loud  "Aye!"  on  which  the 
triumph  of  our  opponents  is  built,  which  supports  the  banner  of  the 
minority,  did  not  proceed  entirely  from  persons  who  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  vote.  Here  I  appeal  to  Judge  Rogers'  charge.  His  Honour 
says,  that  none  but  those  on  the  roll  had  a  right  to  vote.  If  the  question 
had  been  put  by  the  Moderator,  he  would  have  sufiered  none  to  vote, 
excepting  those  having  a  right,  according  to  this  decision.  Now,  it  was 
put,  not  by  the  Moderator  of  either  that  Assembly,  or  the  previous  one, 
not  by  any  person  autiwrized  to  put  it,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Cleave- 
laad  waa  a  member  or  not;  it  was  put  behind  a  multitude  of  the  mem- 
bers; and  we  do  not  know  how  many  joined  in  that  thundering  "Aye!" 
There  is  no  knowing  but  that  it  came  from  men  having  no  shadow  of  a 
title  to  vote. 

These  things  strike  us  at  the  first  blush,  when  we  regard  the  parlicu* 
lara  which  go  to  make  up  the  mass — each  becoming  of  vast  importance, 
when,  in  their  conjoint  operation,  they  are  made  to  form  a  lever,  applied 
to  the  General  Assembly,  overturning  and  breaking  it  up,  when  in  the 
processor  organization,  and  scattering  its  fragments  to  the  winds — a  spic- 
tacle  which  began  in  the  Assembly  of  1837,  has  continued  more  or  leas 
visibly  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  continued  in  this  court. 

Court  adjourned. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  Apbil  8.?th— W  o'clock. 
Thia  matter,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  which  has  been  adverted  to, 
is  one,  with  the  more  particular  consideration  of  which  I  shall  of  course 
detain  you  hereafier — I  mean  the  question  of  order,  which,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
the  principal  points,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  this  controversy:  one  of  those 
on  which  the  case  hinges.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1837,  allow  me  to  say  a  single  word  more,  in  connexion  with 
the  remarks  which  I  made  yesterday,  on  a  subject  which  it  may  prove 
important  hereafter  to  have  well  understood.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1837,  on  the  last  day  of  its  meeting,  terminated  ao  actual  and  legal  session, 
being  until  then  the  Assembly  both  de  facto  and  de  jurt.  For  it  in 
distinctly  admitted — his  honour  so  decides  in  his  charge,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  the  argument  at  the  bar — there  is  no  dispute,  ttial,  whether 
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the  proceedings  of  1837  were  right  or  wrong,  they  did  not  dissolve 
the  body,  or  impair  its  capability.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  last 
eXBrcise  of  power  in  that  Assembly,  the  vote  of  disaolution,  or  the  order 
of  the  Moderator,  that  it  should  be  tJissolred,  and  the  Bunimons  of  a 
new  Assembly,  to  meet  at  ascertain  time  and  place  (which  time  was 
the  day  in  question,  that  on  which  our  opponents  build  their  organization, 
and  on  which  all  the  commissioners  assembled,)  that  all  this  ivasa  valid 
proceeding.  Further,  it  is  admitted,  that  a  portion  of  these  commissioners 
were  enrolled  in  1S38;  that  the  names  of  those  enrolled  were  duly 
reported;  that  the  Moderator  had  taken  the  chair ;  that  the  clerks  were 
at  the  desk;  and  that  the  body  thus  partially  constituted  was  perfectly 
competent  to  conduct  the  process  of  organization  to  its  completion. 
There  again,  then,  we  were  in  actual  possession,  the  Assembly  both  de 
facto  and  de  jure.  AH  this  is  quite  clear ;  we  shall  see  how  it  is  con- 
tended that  we  ceased  to  be  such.  I  understand  the  argument  on  this 
point  to  be,  that  the  Assembly  thus  actually  and  lawfully  convened, 
deposed  the  Moderator  who  was  in  the  chair,  and  elected  another,  who 
never  took  the  chair,  but  stood  up  in  the  aisle,  behind  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  members,  having  no  chair  and  no  insignia  of  office,  and 
there  addressed  to  somebody,  or  some  portion  of  the  commissioners,  a 
certain  question  (  that  this  question  was  then  put,  to  which  we  responded 
liy  virtue  of  an  intendment  of  Isw;  that  while  the  former  Moderator, 
lawfully  appointed  and  actually  in  the  chair,  remained  in  his  place,  and 
the  clerks,  with  a  majority  of  the  house,  remained  in  theirs,  those  who 
had  colleeted  round  the  new  Moderator  in  the  aisle  went  away,  carrying 
with  them  the  whole  power  of  the  Asaembly;  and  that  all  afterwards 
done  by  the  body  remaining  id  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court  was  a 
mistake.  I  have  said  that  this  case  had  no  precedent:  I  have  stated 
reasons  why  such  a  rule  could  not  be  established.  At  present  I  shall 
content  myself,  reserving  this  subject  for  more  particular  examination 
hereafter,  with  saying,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that  no  doubt  the  body 
remaining  did  not  so  understand  the  proceedings  ;  and  further,  that  the 
rules  of  order  of  every  deliberatve  Assembly  require,  that  every  eye  and 
ear  should  be  directed  to  the  chair  as  imperatively  aa  it  is  required  that 
ours  should  be  directed  to  this  court  I  might  as  well  entertain  a  motion, 
or  give  a  judgment  here,  oti  the  ground  that  all  who  were  in  court 
were  bound  to  take  notice,  as  might  any  member  of  a  deliberate  body 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  say  that  the  members 
were  bound  to  listen  to  him.  I  know  of  nothing  like  this  even  in  fiction, 
unless  it  be  in  the  Sam  SJick  story  about  the  clock,  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  intend  to  relate  iL  The  poor  host 
was  Axed  in  front  of  the  clock,  and  as  the  pendulum  moved  he  was  to  say 
"  Here  she  goes  :  there  she  goes  ;"  and  accordingly,  he  began,  "  Here 
she  goes  :  there  she  goes,"  and  eontinued  the  repetition  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  wife,  but  when  the  time  was  out,  found  that  while 
his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  clock  his  two  guests  had  gone  off,  as  Mr.  Duffield 
said,  "  as  slick  as  a  whistle,"  or  "  as  slick  as  could  be,"  carrying  with 
them  his  valuable  effects.  Just  so  this  Assembly,  like  every  other  deli- 
berative body,  had  a  Moderator  end  clerks,  and  these  the  members  were 
bound  to  watch  their  movements.  «  Here  they  go  :  there  they  go,"  they 
were  to  repeat  continually.     But  while  their  attention  was  thus  occupiM 
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with  these  officers,  their  rights  were  suddenly  slipped  away  from  them  lo 
the  language  of  the  witness,  "  as  slick  as  could  be,^'  or,  as  one  of  the 
counsel  thought  the  words  were,  "  as  slick  as  grease. "  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  New-school  party  came  to  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court  with  any 
Ruch  intentioD,  or  that  they  had  any  such  idea  when  they  went  away. 
And  I  do  not  see  how  any  body  there  could  be  aSected  by  an  intention 
which  they  had  not,  or  which,  at  least,  they  did  not  declare.  I  will  not 
here  say  what  might  have  been  the  effect  of  due  notice  of  such  an 
intention. 

How  do  our  opponents  seek  to  accomplish  their  end?  By  going  back 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  which  did  not  disoolre  that 
Assembly;  which  had  no  eSect  upon  ita  rightful  acta;  and  which,  as  we 
contended,  could  have  no  rightful  effect  upon  the  organization  of  1S38. 
What  were  these  proceedings  of  1837?  Let  us  now  examine  that  ques- 
tion. They  consist  of  .two  parts — two  essential  parts:  whether  they  had 
any  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of  1838  I  shall  consider  hereafter — ' 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  manner  in  which  the  two  have  been  thrown 
together  was  improper.  But  for  the  present  let  us  confine  our  attention 
to  the  acts  of  Assembly  of  1837,  to  see  whether  they  aro  really  unconsti- 
tutional and  unjust 

The  measures  of  that  body  which  are  here  called  in  question  are,  first, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801,  and,  secondly,  what  are 
called  the  exscinding  resolutions,  which  were  consequent  upon  the  for- 
mer, Sowing  directly  from  it,  deriving  from  it  their  validity,  and  follow- 
ing it  of  necessity,  in  whatever  capacity  you  chose  to  place  them — whether 
they  are  considered  as  judicial  or  as  legislative  acts — at  least  so  following 
it,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  passed  them.  That  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  those  acts  were  the  true  grounds  on  which  they  were  passed,  I  hero 
mean  to  assume;  and  it  Is  important  to  understand  at  the  outset,  whether 
we  are  to  believe  that  these  men  sincerely,  honestly,  tnd  bona  Jide  meant 
what  they  declared — that  their  measures  were  really  and  truly  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  Church.  I  protest  solemnly  against  the  right  of  any 
body  to  (question  their  motives.  You  cannot  under  the  Constitution  deny 
my  position,  that  these  are  to  be  respected.  Presently,  I  will  read  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  bearing  directly,  as  I  tbink,  upon 
this  point,  and  which  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  we  should  rightly 
understand.  This  case,  I  believe,  was  lost  before  the  jury,  and,  if  we 
lose  it  here,  will  be  last  finally,  in  a  great  measure  because  insincerity,  » 
want  of  truth,  the  declaration  of  motives  not  real,  has  been  imputed  to 
my  clients.  On  the  trial — and  the  same  thing  is  very  manifest  in  the 
argument  on  this  motion — the  widest  license  was  taken  in  commenting 
upon  the  character  of  the  Assembly,  and  contradicting  the  assumption 
which  I  now  make.  I  submit  it,  therefore,  aa  a  clear  position,  that  at 
every  tribunal  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a  church,  with 
each  party  in  that  churoh,  is  entitled  to  the  clear  concession  that  what- 
ever it  does  within  the  spirit  of  its  discipline,  is  done  from  the  motives 
which  are  professed.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  you  cannot  believe  it  lo 
be  a  church:  only  a  set  of  hypocrites — sinners  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
When,  therefore,  our  opponents  quote  Scripture,  for  purposes  to  which 
we  think  it  ought  not  to  be  applied,  we  challenge  them  to  show 
their  authority  for  casting  the  first  stone  at  our  motives:  we  do  not  eon- 
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sent  to  be  put  on  proof  of  these,  excepting  by  those  to  whom  we  are 
accojintable  for  them;  and  we  are  thus  accountable  only  to  the  Church- 
to  ourselras.  The  world  does  not,  and  cannot  govern  us  in  matters  of 
faith  and  conscience.  It  is  then  of  great  consequence,  that  you  consider 
these  acts  to  have  been  performed  honestly,  sincerely,  and  conscientiously, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church — as  my  clients  beliered.  We  do  not  claim 
iafallibility  for  them,  more  than  for  any  other  men.  Presently  I  shall 
point  your  Honours  to  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  true 
reasons  for  their  acts  were  these  on  their  face  exhibited.  But  we  are,  at 
at)  events,  entitled  to  assume  it. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  1837, 1  have  f^rst  to  pro- 
pound to  this  court-a  great  question,  which  must  be  decided  in  the  outset 
To  whom  does  it  belong  to  determine,  whether  the  proceedings  of  my 
clients  were  or  were  not  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ?  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  motives.  That  they  were  right,  I  have  assumed ;  and  that  this  should 
be  believed,  is  secured  to  us  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. None  can  call  our  motives  in  question,  so  long  as  we  are  careful 
in  our  observance  of  respect  for  the  laws.  Assuming  this  as  undeniable, 
I  respectfully  demand,  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  acts  of  1S37  were  or 
were  not  for  the  good  of  the  Church?  Or,  supposing  a  certain  end  con- 
fessedly desirable,  who  is  to  decide  Aow  that  end  should  be  reached  ?  It 
has  been  argued,  that  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  object,  we  were  bound 
to  follow  the  course  of  a  regular  trial,  to  commence  proceedings  in  an 
inferior  judicatory,  unless  where  the  superior  had  original  jurisdiction, 
and  conduct  them  in  regular  judicial  form.  I  do  not  know  how  this  law 
is  to  be  established.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  question,  who  is  to 
decide  whether  the  proposed  €nd  is  for  the  good  of  the  Church  or  not; 
and  then,  who  is  to  decide  how  that  end  may  best  be  attained?  Can  the 
civil  tribunal  prescribe  the  course  of  proceedings  to  be  followed  by  the 
Church?  No.  Suppose  we  say,  "We  do  not  make  any  charge  against 
our  brethren,  with  whom,  in  time  past,  we  have  lived  in  unity:  we  do 
Dot  mean  to  dismiss-them  with  the  mark  of  heresy  or  other  criminality 
upon  them.  All  that  we  allege  is,  that  they  do  not  live  according  to  the 
discipline  of  our  Church;  that  disorders  may  thence  arise — that  in  our 
opinion,  they  have  already  arisen."  And  suppose  too,  that  the  act  is 
performed  by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  involves  nought  but  a  separation 
of  the  parties.  The  question  is,  not  whether  our  purpose  is  the  best  and 
wisest,  but  who  ia  to  judge  whether  it  is  or  is  not  so  ? — the  Church  or  a 
civil  tribunal?  If  the  latter  can  interfere  at  all,  in  such  matters,  you  had 
better  dissolve  the  whole  system  of  church  government  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. If  we  cannot  follow  our  own  judgment  throughout,  we  had  better 
not  form  any  judgment  Suppose,  farther,  that  we  consider  not  only  the 
end,  but  also  the  mean*  proposed,  to  be  essential:  both  method  and  end, 
we  maintain,  are  then  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  the 
Asaambly  alone.  Wliaterer  method  they  adopt,  is  sure  to  be  protested 
against,  by  some  person  or  other.  But,  suppose  they  select  a  certain 
method,  and  are  conscientious  in  their  choice,  is  the  judgment  of  any 
body  to  interfere?  That  selection  is  as  much  a  matter  of  conscience,  as 
the  final  decision  itself  The  rights  of  conscience  are  as  clearly  invaded, 
by  interfering  with  the  one  as  the  other.  I  am  speaking  of  the  proceed- 
iDga  of  the  Aasembly  of  1837.  The  eonndention  of  them  involves  the 
6« 
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pure  question,  were  they  good  or  bad,  conBtitulional  or  unconfltitutioiul  ? 
This  single  question  is  now  proposed :  I  go  no  farther  at  present  I  maio- 
tsin  that  no  temporal  tribunal  can  have  cognizance  of  such  an  issue.  I 
do  not  mean  the  question,  which  are  the  legal  trustees,  but  the  single  one 
In  regard  to  the  acts  of  1837;  and  I  say  that  of  it  no  civil  court  has  cog- 
nizance; that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 

I  know,  that  in  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  must  eneouater  the  denun- 
eiations  of  the  opposite  side.  Why  did  you  not  institute  r^ular  prooess? 
Why  did  you  not  give  us  a  trial  and  a  hearing?  Why  did  you  not  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing?  Of  course,  we  expected  them  to  make 
objection  and  find  fault;  we  took  it  for  granted,  they  would  think  that 
any  thing  else  would  have  been  more  acceptable  than  just  what  we  did. 
We  disregard  this  clamor.  But,  as  I  am  well  aware,  we  here  meet  a 
much  more  formidable  obstacle — the  opinion  of  Judge  Rogers,  made  up 
at  the  trial,  and  propounded  in  his  charge;  which,  of  course,  should  be 
very  seriously  weighed — we  should  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  atep 
by  step,  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  contrary  to  his.  And  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  bestowed  upon  any  aiugle  subject,  more  thought 
than  I  have  upon  this,  to  view  it  in  every  aspect,  to  underatsnd  its  bear- 
ing in  every  particular,  that  I  might  not  be  led  into  a  false  track — to 
avoid  error  in  judgment;  and  the  more  especially,  because  my  opioion 
wu  contrary  to  that  expressed  in  the  chaige.  I  will  state  the  grounds  of 
my  conclusion,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  sm  liable  to  error: 
possibly  I  am  in  error  here.  1  think  I  am  not.  I  am  happy  that  hia 
Honour,  Judge  Rogers,  agrees  with  us  in  one  important  point.    He  says, 

"  I  have  been  requested  by  the  respondents'  counsel  to  instruct  you,  that 
the  introduction  of  lay  delegatea  from  Congregational  establishments  into 
the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Presbyterianism,  and  in  contravention  of  the  act  of 
the  lefpsialure  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Church; 
that  any  act  permitting  such  introduction,  would  therefore  have  been  void, 
althourii  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries.  As  an  abstract  question  on  this 
point,  I  give  an  affirmative  answer,  although,  gentlemen,  I  am  unable  to 
see  the  Maring  it  has  on  the  matter  at  issue  in  this  cause."    x^n/e,  470. 

In  another  part  of  the  chaise,  which  I  have  not  time  to  read,  his 
Honour  gives  the  opinion,  that  (he  act  repealing  the  Plan  of  Union  of 
1801,  was  not  liable  to  any  legal  objection,  was  entire^'  valid.  His 
opinion  therefore  is  in  favour  of  the  abmgation.  Of  this  I  am  very  glad, 
because  the  subject  has  been  earnestly  discussed,  and  the  opposite  counsel 
have  pronounced  the  abrogation  unconstitutional  and  void.  And  here  is 
the  key  of  the  whole  matter.  From  the  assumption  that  it  was  uncoosti- 
tutionai  and  void,  the  proceedings  of  the  New-school  in  1836  derive  all 
their  virtue.  Now  let  us  endeavour  soberly,  seriously,  and  quietly,  to 
look  at  this  matter. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  thing  done — that  is  to  say,  let 
us  inquire  whether  it  was  a  purely  spiritual  and  moral  act,  or  whether  it 
had  any  touch  or  admixture  of  a  civil  nature.  To  determine  this,  I  refer 
to  the  resolutions  themselves.  Pld.  ante,  p.  37.  I  need  call  your  strict 
attention  to  the  third  only,  but  the  whole  should  be  taken  in  connexion; 
and  should  be  taken — I  cannot  too  often  repeat  this— every  word  spoken 
should  be  taken^  as  coming  directly  from  the  heart:  you  must  consider 
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these  gentlemen  to  have  meant  what  they  have  here  said;  if  you  do  not, 
■we  csnnot  proceed  at  all. 

"  In  regard  to  the  relalion  existing  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
zregational  churches,  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions:" 

That  is,  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  association  hitherto  existing;  for  I 
maintain,  that  whatever  constitutes  a  voluntary  association,  this  was  one; 
and  as  stich  it  is  treated  throughout  these  acts.  In  fact  every  religious 
association  is  voluntary. 

"  1.  That  between  these  two  branches  of  the  American  Church,  there 
ought,  in  Ihe  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  to  be  maintained  sentiments  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem,  and  for  that  purpose  no  reasonable  effort 
should  be  omitted  to  preserve  a  perfectly  good  undersUnding  between 
these  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Here  is  exactly  the  spirit  which  I  have  before  described.  We  wish  to 
abrogate  the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  but  we  are  not  going  to  denounce  you  as 
wanting  in  either  doctrine  and  faith,  or  form  of  government  and  discip- 
line — to  assert  that  you  are  not  a  Church.  By  no  means.  We  desire  to 
live  ia  peace  with  you,  and  not  to  quarrel.  If  you  choose  to  maintain 
your  own  form  of  worship  as  before,  we  shall  not  on  that  account  respect 
Toa  the  less.  All  that  we  say  is,  that  Presbyterianism  and  Congrega- 
fionalism  are  immiscible:  when  associated  one  destroys  the  discipline  of 
the  other:  the  union  produces  eonfuaion  and  disorder."  You  see  a 
specimen  of  this  in  Mr.  Bissell's  case,  ( Vid.  ante,  p.  77,)  by  which  the 
Assembly  was  distracted  to  the  length  of  a  protest  He  was  neither  an 
elder  or  committee-man,  and  yet  claimed  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and 
was  admitted.  This  was  only  one  occurrence  to  be  sure,  yet  it  was,  in 
itself,  sufficient  to  condemn  the  "  Plan  of  Union."  That  is  no  longer  an 
Assembly  of  either  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists — an  Assembly  in 
which  one  man,  coming  through  the  channel  of  no  Church,  claims  a  seat, 
and  all  feel  bound  to  admit  him. 

"  S.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continae  the  plan  of  friendly  intercourse, 
between  this  Church  and  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England, 
as  it  now  exists." 

"  3.  But,  as  the  '  Plan  of  Union,*  adopted  for  the  new  settlements  in 
1801,  was  originally  anuaconstitutionalact  onthepartofthat  AsBembly-^ 
these  important  standing  rules  having  never  been  submitted  to  the 
Presbyteries — and  as  they  were  totally  destitnte  of  authority  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  is  invested  with 
no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to  enact  laws  to  regulate 
churches  not  within  her  limits  ;  and  as  much  confusion  and  irregularity 
have  arisen  from  this  unnatural  and  unconstitutional  system  oFunion, 
therefore,  it  is  resolved,  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1801,  entitled  a 
*  Plan  of  Union,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  abrogated." 

That  plan  was  entirely  voluntary  from  beginning  to  end.  Now  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  sufficient  grounds  for  the  abrogation  existed, 
and  none  can  say  that  they  did  not  exist.  It  is  asserted  that  the  plan  was 
originaily  unconstitutional — they  don't  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  con- 
stitutional regulation,  nor  what  character  precisely  it  bore;  but  spealc  only 
of  certain  "  important  standing  rules" — -whether  constitutional  rales  or 
not  is  left  undecided.     It  was  a  syatem  of  rules,  and  assuch,  not  binding 
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unless  sent  dawa  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  by  them  approTed.  Admit 
Ihat  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  no  doubt  the  AssemDly  had  a  right  to 
abrogate  it ;  and  besides  being  lawful,  the  abrogation  was  certainly 
expedient,  if  the  plan  bad  introduced  disorders,  and  threatened  osiers  still 
more  serious.  My  clients  say  that  it  had.  This  being  alleged  by  the 
Assembly,  it  was  clearly  an  adequate  ground  for  their  proceeding.  What 
objections  are  urged  against  the  abrogation  of  the  "Plan  of  Union  ?"  On 
the  supposition  that  the  plan  was  constitutional,  it  is  contended  that  it  was 
a  compact ;  as  if  in  agreements  purely  spiritual,  there  can  be  any  con- 
sideration, by  reason  of  which  the  compact  oan  be  enforced,  though  a  party 
is  desirous  of  rescinding  it,  because  it  is  productive  of  mischief.  When  a 
contract  or  bargain  is  made  between  man  and  man,  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood  that  this  is  cognizable  by  the  law  :  our  constitution  recognises 
such  contracts,  and  you  have  a  doctrine  of  consideration  applicable  to 
them.  You  may  have  a  contract  cognizable  by  the  civil  law,  in  whidi 
legal  obligation  mingles  with  Ihat  which  ia  purely  mora);  but  here  you 
have  no  mixture,  nothing  whatever  that  is  worldly:  if  binding  at  all,  this 
agreement  is  binding  only  in  conscience.  Where  you  have  nothing  like 
a  consideration,  you  can  have  no  contract  that  can  be  enforced  at  law. 
You  cannot  keep  joined  by  the  sanction  of  law  elements  which  have  come 
together  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  aasociation.  How,  then,  is  such 
an  agreement  to  be  determined  ?  Evidently  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  majority  on  either  side  may  resolve  that  its  operation  shall  cease. 
The  resolution  then  that  I  have  read  abrogated  the  plan  of  ISOl,  and  it  is 
abrogated;  it  ceases  to  have  any  force. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  resolutions,  resting  on  the  supposition  that  the 
"PIsn  of  Union"  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  which  are  merely  admin- 
istrative.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  whether  they  are  legislative  or  judicial, 
because  we  do  not  find  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
divided,  like  our  national  government,  into  three  distinct  and  well  defined 
branches;  but  I  call  them  simply  administrative,  as  they  were  passed  to 
csrry  into  effect  that  which  was  already  adopted.  I  might  have  referred 
to  the  protest  against  the  other,  but  leave  that  for  the  present  Here  is 
the  first  of  the  reaolutions; 

"That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation,  by  this  Assembly,  of  the  Plan 
of  Union  of  1601,  between  it  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecli- 
out,  as  utterly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning,  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genesee,  which  were 
formed  and  attached  to  this  body,  under  and  in  execution  of  said  "Plan 
of  Union"  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  out  of  the  eccleatastical 
connexion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  they  are  not  in  form  or  in  fkct,  an  integral  portion  of  said  church." 
^nte,  46. 

On  which  resolution,  the  ayes  and  noes  being  called,  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-seven,  one  not  voting.  This,  then,  so  far  as  I  hare 
gone,  declares  simply  the  practical  effect  of  the  abrogation.  If  such  wu 
its  practical  effect,  all  that  the  General  Assembly  did,  in  passing  this  reso- 
lution, was  purely  administrative.  They  nude  known  to  their  own 
churches,  and  gave  notice  to  those  associated  with  them,  what  the  effect 
of  the  abro^tion  was,  and  then  adjudicated  accordingly.  What  is  the 
oext  resolution? 
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"2.  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assennbly  on  the  whole  subject,  and  its 
urgency  for  the  immediate  decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased,  by  reason 
of  the  gross  disorders  which  are  ascertained  to  have  prevailed  in  those 
Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve,  against  which  a  decla- 
rative resolution,  similar  to  the  first  of  these,  has  been  passed  during  our 
present  session,)  it  being  made  clear  to  us,  that  even  the  Plan  of  Union 
itself,  was  never  consistently  carried  into  effect  by  those  professing  to  act 
under  it" 

"It  being  made  clear  to  us" — To  whom  else  could  it  be  made  clear? 
Shall  we  bring  the  evidence  of  the  fact  before  your  Honours  7  Suppose 
we  tell  you,  that  these  men  who  have  come  in  under  the  "  Plan  of  Union," 
are  Baptists,  or  Episcopalians,  Independents,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  Jews; 
your  Honours  will  say,  that  you  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  such  mat- 
ters. What  business  has  any  civil  court  lo  Judge  of  a  man's  religious 
persuasion,  to  say  that  he  is  a  disorderly  member  of  a  church?  We  are 
not  a  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  are  not  the  Sanhedrin. 
We  are  not  the  representatives  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Church,  or 
the  general  representatives  of  the  whole  Church.  An  individual,  or  a 
Church,  is  deemed  disorderly,  because  of  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  But  such  disorder  cannot  be  presented  to  the  sight  of 
your  Honours,  acting  under  the  law,  because,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  every 
creed  and  every  form  of  worship  is  fit  and  proper.  How  can  a  civil  court 
resolve  itself  into  a  religious  tribunal,  and  that  the  tribunal  of  a  particu- 
lar sect,  to  determine  questions  of  doctrine  and  of  conscience?  I  admit, 
that,  in  the  case  of  trusts,  your  Honours  must  sometimes  decide  upon  the 
identity  of  a  Church.  But,  suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  make  such 
a  decision,  what  evidence  could  you  have,  that  such  persons  were  or  were 
not,  part  of  a  denomination  ?  Would  not  the  judgment  of  the  Church  to 
which  Ibey  professed  to  belong,  owning  or  disowning  them,  be  the  best 
and  only  evidence?  It  must  be  so.  Therefore,  the  statements  made  in 
the  second  resolution,  must  be  taken  as  true :  That  the  urgency  of  the 
Assembly  is  "greatly  increased,  by  reason  of  the  gross  disorders  which 
■re  ascertained  to  have  prevailed;  *  *  *  it  being  made  clear  to  us,  that 
even  the  Plan  of  Union  itself  was  never  consistently  carried  into  effect, 
by  those  professing  to  act  under  it" — As  your  Honours  see  in  the  case  of 
a  person  admitted  to  the  Assembly,  who  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  it, 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  3.  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  intention  by  these  resolutions, 
or  by  that  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  to 
affect  In  any  way  the  ministerial  standing  of  any  members  of  either  of 
said  Synods."  The  Synods  themselves  are  laid  down  and  dissolved,  but 
poneof  the  ministers,  unless  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood  in 
alleging  themselves  Presbyterians,  are  affected.  "  Nor  to  disturb  th« 
pastoral  relation  in  any  church."  How  then  can  it  be  said  that  these 
pastors  and  people  have  been  subjected  to  such  difficulties  and  penalties  as 
have  been  described?  "  Nor  to  interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of 
private  christians  in  their  respective  congregations;  but  only  to  declare 
and  determine  according  to  the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  full  authority  existing  in  it  for  that  purpose,  the  relation  of  all 
•aid  Synods,  and  all  their  constituent  parts  to  this  body,  and  to  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States." 
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Then  eomes  the  fourth  resolution:  "  That  inumnch  as  there  are 
reported  to  be  neveral  churches  and  ministers,  if  not  one  or  two  Pres- 
byteries, now  in  connexion  with  one  or  more  of  said  Synods,  which  are 
Strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order,  be  it,  tlierefore^  farther  re- 
solved, that  all  such  churches  and  ministers  as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are 
hereby  directed  to  apply  for  admission  into  those  Presbyteries  belonging 
to  our  connexion  wiiich  are  most  convenient  to  their  respective  locations; 
and  that  any  such  Presbytery  as  aforesaid,  being  strictly  Presbyterian  in 
doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connexion  with  either  of  said  Synods  as 
may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  make  application,  with 
a  full  statement  of  their  cases,  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  will 
take  proper  order  thereon." 

Now  in  that  part  of  the  chat^  which  refers  to  this  last  resohition 
(tiSnte  467),  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  printing,  which  has  crept 
in  somehow  or  other,  I  cannot  see  exactly  how.  But  certainly  the  para- 
graph appears'to  involve  a  contradiction.  His  Honour  says,  "  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  character  of  these  resolutions.  It  is  an  immediate  disso- 
lution of  all  connexion  between  the  four  Synods  and  all  their  constituent 
parts,  and  the  General  Assembly.  They  are  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
electors  of  the  General  As!«mhly.  The  connexion  might  be  renewed,  it 
is  true,  by  each  of  the  Presbylenes  making  application  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  but  (hey  are  at  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse  them,  pro- 
vided they,  the  General  Assembly,  deem  them  strietly  Presbyterian  in 
doctrine  and  order."  His  Honour,  I  suppose,  means  to  say  that  the 
Assembly  mig/it  receive  (hem  if  strictly  Presbyterian.  Here  then,  in 
the  next  sentence,  I  think  there  \a  an  error.  "  As  they  had  the  right  to 
admit  them,  they  had  the  right,  also,  to  refuse  them,  unless,  in  their 
opinion,  they  were  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order."  Now 
as  I  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  it  is,  that  the  Assembly  would  have 
no  right  to  refuse  these  Presbyteries  if  they  were  Presbyterians,  which 
seems  inconsistent  jwith  the  previous  sentence.  Or,  perhaps,  the  error  is 
in  the  former  part:  certainly  the  Assembly  never  meant  to  refuse  any 
strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  order. 

Judge  Jiogen,  They  were  to  decide  whether  they  were  Presbyterian 
or  not 

Mr.  Sergeant.  But  they  were  to  receive  them  if  they  were  Presby- 
terian, and  I  say,  according  to  this  resolution,  they  will  receive  all  such 
that  apply.  If  any  are  not  Presbyterian,  of  course  they  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thus  these  resolutions  save  the 
rights  of  both  ministers  and  people,  pastors  and  their  flocks,  so  far  as 
possible,  inviting  all  who  hold  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  to  come  into 
the  Church,  the  Assembly  promising  to  receive  them  with  open  armk. 
Never  up  to  this  time  has  any  thing  been  done  in  degradation  of  the 
rights  of  such.  But  the  "Plan  of  Union"  has  been  productive  of  disor- 
der. The  disorder  is  charged  not  upon  individuals,  but  upon  the  "  Plan." 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  Assembly  had  the  power  thus  to  re- 
medy the  disorder. 

Consider  next  the  nature  of  the  body  by  which  the  act  was  done. 

Aa  to  one  point  there  will  be  no  dispute:  that  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  What  are  its  precise 
powers  r shall  not  now  attempt  to  define.     What  constitutes  a  church,  in 
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iU  scriptural  sense  as  it  wbb  establiahed  from  the  beginning,  and  exists  at 
the  present  day — I  mean  a  Christian  church?  A  body  of  men  who  pro- 
fess sound  doctrine,  maintain  good  discipline,  and  enforce  a  right  form  of 
government  Cach  one  of  these  is  as  essential  as  another:  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  a  church  was  ever  organized  upon  a  different  plan.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  disregard  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government,  to  hold  a  rigid  adherence  to  them  as  aectarism  and  bigotry, 
as  an  undue  opposition  to  all  other  denominations.  Exactly  in  propor- 
tioQ  as  zeal  abounds  are  Christians  charged  with  higotry,  with  being 
zealots  in  an  offensive  sense — having  too  much  zeal  against  their  neigh- 
bours. If  bigotry  means  a  zeal  for  sound  doctrine,  and  good  discipline,  I 
regret  that  we  have  not  more  of  it  Sectarism  was  the  very  thing  that 
the  reformation  sought  and  did  accompliah — that  those  who  thought  alike 
should  freely  associate  together.  Is  a  character  for  zeal,  attached  to  any 
sect,  a  reproach?  If  it  engenders  persecution  it  is  to  be  deprecated:  if  it 
be  only  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  sound  doctrine,  strict  dis- 
cipline and  wise  government,  no  matter  how  ardent  it  is :  it  will  be 
anient  if  it  be  sincere.  Zeal  is  the  very  fuel  of  a  pure  and  heart-dwelling 
religion.  If  a  Church  is  without  this  fuel,  it  is  without  viul  religion  ;  and 
not  only  the  outer  court,  but  the  whole  temple  ia  a  place  for  merchandize: 
the  desecration  is  worse  than  that  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  pur- 
suits of  this  world  are  constantly  inviting  every  man  away  from  the  duties 
of  religion.  Few  have  time  for  thought  and  reflection  upon  these  im- 
portant subjects,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  company  of  devoted 
men,  who,  whether  their  motives  be  good  or  bad,  have  voluntarily  re- 
signed themselves  to  poverty — for  so  it  is  with  the  clergy  of  this  land — 
that  they  may  be  over  ready  to  sound  an  alarm  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  disregarding,  fatally  disregarding,  the  great 
truths  which  so  deeply  concern  all  mankind.  Though  some  may  hold 
doctrine  to  be  immaterial,  discipline  of  no  consequence,  and  government 
a  trifling  matter,  they  are  very  far  from  being  so.  Religion  was  made 
-  for  man;  end  in  a  most  admirable  book  written  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  it  is 
very  truly  said,  that  man's  religion  is  nought  if  it  does  not  enlist  his  feel- 
ings, as  well  ashis  reason  and  understanding.  He  saya  truly,  that  religion 
was  made  for  man;  and  man  is  what  we  find  him,  a  creature  of  feeling, 
appetite,  passion,  reason,  and  conscience,  all  of  which  exist  in  some  few 
pervons  in  measurable  harmony,  but  in  most  keep  up  perpetual  conflict, 
the  voice  of  reason  being  too  often  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  her  more 
noisy  companions.  Therefore,  discipline  and  government  are  absolutoly 
necessary  in  the  Church. 

**  A  particular  church,"  says  the  Constitution,  "consists  of  a  number  of 
professing  Christians  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated  together, 
for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  submittitio;  to  a  certain  form  of  government." — Form  qf  Gov.  Ch. 
II.  Sec.  4.  ^ch  is  the  Presbyterian  definition,  and  the  true  definition  of 
a  church.  There  must  be  submission  to  a  particular  form  of  government 
This  is  the  description  of  a  church  in  general :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  corresponds  with  the  requirement  Here  are 
enumerated  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  that  Church:  it  "  consists  of  a 
number  of  professing  Christians,  with  their  offspring,  vo/»n^art7^  asso- 
ciated together,  for  dirine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy 
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Scripturea ;  and  submitting  to  a  certain  form  of  governmetiL"  There 
can  be  no  single  church  without  these.  No  judicatory  can  exist  which 
is  not  the  representative  of  such  churches.  The  highest  Judicatory  re- 
presents all  the  churches  of  this  kind  which  voluntarily  submit  to  its 
jurisdiclion.  Then,  does  it  not  follow  that  a  system  of  government  is 
absolutely  necessary  ? 

Of  what  are  the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  composed?  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  is  better  than  any  other  Church:  that  ia 
not  a  lawful  argument,  under  our  Constitution.  It  ia  a  voluntary  asaocia- 
lion ;  and  those  who  compose  it,  may  stay  or  go,  just  as  they  please.  The 
question  of  its  merits,  is  not  the  question  here:  that  is,  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, a  matter  of  opinion;  and  all  who  do  not  like  its  particular  form  of 
government,  may  withdraw  at  their  own  pleasure.  How  are  its  cuuacils 
composed?  Of  ordained  ministers  only?  Not  so;  but  of  ministers  and 
elders:  by  them  representing  the  Church,  in  its  various  judicatories,  be- 

S'nning  with  the  lowest,  the  church-session,  its  government  is  conducted, 
ny  body  has  a  perfect  right  to  find  fault  with  this  arrangement  It  ie 
good  for  those  who  like  it :  /  believe  that  it  is  good  in  itself.  If  the  pre- 
aervation  of  the  altar  and  the  sacred  flame,  require  a  peculiar  care,  it  is 
well  that  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  service,  should  declare  by  a 
public  and  solemn  ceremony,  that  they  do  intend  thus  to  devote  them; 
giving  the  only  pledge  in  their  power,  that  they  indeed  mean  assiduously 
to  watch  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  ChurcJ).  If  any  say  that  mere 
laymen  can  as  well  execute  this  holy  office,  I  will  not  dispute  with  them, 
buil  will  claim  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Is  there  here  any  mixture 
of  civil  right?  There  is  a  church,  but  the  people  may  attend  it  or  not, 
just  as  they  please,  and  it  may  be  open,  though  they  do  not  choose  to 
attend.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because  they  do  not  come,  the  minister 
and  elders  may  not  offer  them  the  opportunity  of  religious  improvement, 
of  hearing  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  As  to  the  mere  building,  the 
pews,  the  church  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them:  it 
IS  independent  of  the  civil  corporation  by  which  they  are  held.  Any 
one  may  have  a  sitting,  or  a  pew,  who  chooses  to  pay  for  it  So,  at  least, 
it  is  in  many  Churches:  perhaps  there  is  but  one,  where  none  that  are  not 
of  the  Church,  are  permitted  to  hold  pews.  This,  then,  is  the  definition 
of  a  Church:  First,  it  is  a  voluntary  association;  secondly,  established 
"  for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;" 
and,  thirdly,  "submitting  to  a  certain  form  of  government."  All  these 
are  material  to  its  existence;  and  they  are  things  which,  as  I  understand 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  are  by  it  left  entirely  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  to  every  man's  conscience.  What  says  the  Constitution  ?  This 
part  of  il  has  undergone  no  change,  in  the  recent  revision:  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  of  the  whole.  The  third  section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  guarantees  certain  religious  rights,  reserved  out  of  those  delegated 
to  the  government — not  granted  to  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  or  the 
executive. 

**  All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences;  no  man  can,  of 
right,  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or 
to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent;  no  human  authority  can,  in 
any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and 
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no  prererence  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  religious  establlBbmenU 
or  modes  of  worship," 

Tbis  provision  is  carefully,  studiously,  and  redundantly  written,  with  a 
view  to  fence  round  conscience,  to  fence  round  the  Church,  so  that  the 
civil  authorities  may  not  oven  look  into  them,  unless  to  see  that  the  peace 
of  society  is  preserved;  for  all  denominations  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land,  accordinf;  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  who  inculcated  every  civil 
duty,  the  payment  of  every  lawful  tribute;  but  the  conscience  we  hold 
ncred.  What  right  has  the  civil  power  to  interfere  with  conscience? 
If  certain  forms  of  goremtnent  and  discipline  are  part  of  the  belief  of  a 
Church,  conscience  has  as  much  to  do  in  the  maintenance  of  these,  as  in 
the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine.  And  it  is  my  right  of  conscience  to 
choose  such  form  of  religion  as  I  may  think  best  If  I  do  not  like  the 
denomination  with  which  I  am  connected,  at  any  moment  I  may  depart: 
if  the  m^ority  of  the  sect  do  not  like  me  they  may  turn  me  out  I  don't 
know  of  any  other  rule.  I  might  be  turned  out  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh  because  I  did  not  submit  to  its  government  and  discipline,  but  the 
wide  world  would  be  before  me,  and  I  at  liberty  to  chose  my  associates. 
XT  I  desired  to  join  the  Congregationalista  I  might  do  it:  if  I  chose  to 
attend  u  ■  hearer  in  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  I  should  not  be 
excluded.  It  might  be  supposed  from  the  argument  which  has  been 
addressed  to  the  court,  that  these  men  were  turned  out  to  Btarve— to 
starve  for  lack  of  spiritual  food. 

When  a  question  arises  in  regard  to  any  thing  which  in  our  judgment 
interferes  with  the  proper  administration  of  discipline,  which  produces 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  endangers  sound  doctrine,  how  is  it  to  be 
settled?  Here  comes  into  operation  the  established  principle  of  our 
republican  constitution — for  the  government  of  the  Presbvtenan  Church 
bMrs  a  close  affinity  to  our  national  government.  We  may  alter 
that  constitution  whenever  we  see  fit  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
'the  vote  of  the  majority.  What  rule  will  you  establish  other  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  civil  affairs  of  state — the  rule  that  the 
majority  shall  govern?  Whenever  the  majority  decide  any  question  it 
is  finally  settled,  unless  you  have  recourse  to  some  other  principle  of 
government  But  the  power  of  the  majority  is  annulled  if  their  decision 
may  be  overborne,  if  it  may  be  refrared  to  another  tribunal  for  correc- 
tion. Look  at  the  instance  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  1S37. 
How  were  they  decided?  By  a  majority — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 
They  concern  discipline,  government  and  doctrine.  Then  it  was  a  right- 
ful decision.  The  majonty  alone  could  decide  in  such  matters.  And 
more  than  this,  the  decision  being  according  to  conscience,  it  is  not  our 
right  to  interfere.  If  the  Assembly  is  left  to  itself  there  is  nothing  to  be 
apprehended:  alien  interposition  must  lead  to  trouble  and  difficulty.  If 
evil  results  from  their  measures  they  alone  are  responsible  for  it  Now 
let  us  get  back  to  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution;  and  where  does 
it  give  to  a  civil  court  the  right  of  interference  in  matters  of  conscience— 
the  right  of  deciding  on  spiritual  concerns?  If  the  civil  power  claims 
withority  to  prescribe  or  modify  our  religious  creed,  this  ir  manifestly 
wrong — an  usurpation  of  authority;  yet  not  more  so  than  an  inlerferaace 
with  ecdesiasticid  government  and  discipline.  Every  church  has  a  rig^t 
to  settle  these  matters  for  itoelf ;  and  that  any  other  power  rtiould  faiter- 
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pOM  to  expound  their  creed,  or  to  prescribe  eecleaiastial  ^»vn,  a  destmo- 
live  of  q)iritiud  liberty.  It  hu  become  very  much  the  fuhiea  of  Ute  to 
speek  aciinst  cTeed&  If  a  creed  ia  to  be  enforced  by  any  meaiore  of 
compulaion,  let  it  be  admitted  that  our  libertiea  would  be  ia  greater  dan- 
ger than  if  mere  civil  righti  were  attacked,  4ur  rights  of  property,  our 
■eeurity  of  life  and  limb.  But  if  a  church  establishes  a  certain  creed, 
what  ri^t  have  I  to  go  in  among  its  members  when  I  do  not  receive  that 
ereed?  And  what  right  to  remain  among  them  when  I  cease  to  betiere 
in  its  doctrines?  I  may  be  right  and  they  wrong,  butstill,  I  am  no  more 
It  liberty  to  overturn  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  faith,  because  it 
does  not  aeree  with  mine,  than  is  a  man  to  disturb  the  peace,  because  he 
does  not  lile  a  republican  govemmeot  The  creed  is  but  tbe  agreed 
principle  of  aaeociation  ;  the  common  lailh,  which  is  the  ground  of 
union.  No  man  is  bound  to  sdopt  the  creed.  But  no  nun  Ims  a  right 
to  insist  upCKi  being  a  member  of  the  society  without  adopting  it,  or  to 
remain  so  after  he  has  ceased  to  believe  in  it 

Now  in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  find  the  mic- 
tion of  that  authority  which  the  Church  exercises  in  all  its  branches.  I 
read  from  tbe  "  Preliminary  Principles"  to  the  Form  of  Government, 
section  eighth.  "£a«//^,  that  if  the  preceding  scriptural  end  nttonel 
principles  he  steadiastly  adhered  to,  the  vigour  mud  strictness  of  its  disci- 
pline will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  happiness  ot  any  church.  Since 
ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  purely  moral  or  tpirituaf  in  its  object, 
and  not  attended  with  any  eivtl  effeele,  it  can  derive  no  force  whatever, 
but  from  its  own  justice,  the  approbation  of  ss  impartial  public,  and  the 
couDtenaoce  and  nlesaing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  univeraaL" 

And  apin,  chapter  eidith  of  the  Form  of  Government,  aection  second: 
"  These  assemblies  ought  not  to  possess  any  civil  jurisdiction,  nor  to 
inSict  any  eivil  penalties.  Their  power  ia  whtrfly  moral  or  spiritual,  snd 
that  only  ministaial  and  deelarativ&  They  possess  the  right  of  require 
ing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ;  and  of  excluding  tbe  disobedleot  and 
disorderly  from  tbe  privileges  of  the  church.  To  give  efficiency,  how- 
ever, to  this  necessary  and  scriptual  authority,  they  possess  the  powns 
requisite  for  obtaining  evidence  and  inflicting  eensure:  They  can  call 
betore  them  any  ofienoer  against  tbe  order  and  government  of  the  Chareb; 
they  can  require  members  of  Ihcir  own  society  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony in  the  case;  bnt  the  highest  punishment  to  which  thmr  authority 
extends,  is  to  exclude  the  contumacious  snd  impenitent  from  the  eongre- 
ption  of  believers." 

Here  then  is  the  whole  sanctJon  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Church — that  moral  or  spiritual  power  which  operates  by  means  exclu- 
sively its  own,  and  ia  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  civil  authority. 
How  is  the  great  frame  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  maintained 
in  its  established  order?  Here  is  that  frame  work.  First,  the  coogrega- 
tion,  governed  by  its  own  session;  then  tbe  Presbyteiy;  thirdly  uie 
Synod;  and  then  a  power  above  all  the  rest,  the  last  ol^ect  in  the  sight  of 
a  member  of  this  Church,  the  ultimate  tribunal  to  which  he  can  appe^— 
beyond  it  he  knows  no  »<pptii — the  General  Assembly;  which  is  just  u 
iupreme  in  ecelestsstical  matters,  as  this  hoaourable  court  in  civil  aSait^— 
the  highest  tribunal  of  Uie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  As  for 
judiciu^decisiona  no  citizen  looks  beyond  this  court,  so  the  Presbyteriaa 
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looks  to  DO  higher  inthoritjr  than  Hie  G«nen1  ABsembl^ .  There  his  sight 
fiuls:  be  diMorera  no  object  beyond.  In  this  body  the  whole  Church  is 
represented,  lod  all  the  power  of  the  Church  collected  and  concentrated. 
I  call  upon  the  court  to  aay,  is  there  any  thing  within  the  whole  circle  of 
this  jurisdiction  with  which  yon  would  deem  it  right  to  interfere?  First, 
there  is  the  ehurch  session.  Suppose  they  exclude  a  communicant  on 
grounds  satisfactory  to  themselves;  or  suppose  that  the  Presbytery  refuses 
to  receive  a  clergyman,  or  turns  him  out;  or  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  a 
Synod:  will  you  in  all  eases  where  a  church  judicatory  excludes  any  one 
ijBve  a  mandamus  to  restore  him  to  his  place?  Will  you  not  rather  say, 
you  must  appeal  to  the  Preabytery,  to  the  Synod,  or  to  the  General 
Assembly?  But  the  General  Assembly  has  done  me  wrong,  and  there  is 
no  resort  bey6ndl  What  then?  This  is  a  matter  merely  apiritual,  and 
tfae  eouit  canRot  entertain  an  appeal  from  one  ecclesiastical  body  or 
council  more  than  from  another.  But  they  hare  excluded  me,  and  have 
not  proceeded  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  Iheir  constitution. 
What  is  this  to  the  civil  tribunal?  They  are  sccountable  for  the  manner 
JQ  which  tbey  exercise  their  spiritual  power,  but  not  to  this  court  Unless 
the  court  say  that  they  may  decide  an  appeal  from  a  church  session,  from  a 
Preabytery,  or  a  Synod ;  unless  they  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
Chorch,  they  cannot  exercise  such  a  jurisdiction  in  any  case. 

Bat  here  ia  a  terrible  grievance.  Five  hundred  churches,  and  as  inany 
ministers,  and  aixty  thousand  communieants — I  find  only  fifty  thousand 
and  some  odd — have  been  excluded,  wantonly  cut  off!  There  is  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  oppression  of  a  single  individual,  tiian  of 
such  a  body  of  men.  What!  five  hundred  ministers  snd  aa  many  con- 
gregatioDfl,  comprising  sixty  thousand  eommunicants — these  men,  in  a 
free  country,  and  sfniaofpovecation!  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  stock,  or  diey  would  have  no  such  fear.  7%ey  have  always 
been  a  hsrdy,  resolnte  nee.  If  Presbyterians  have  been  charged  with 
being  sour;  if  a  doggerel  verse,  written  by  one  who  ought  not  to  have  so 
written,  has  sent  them  in  that  character' io wing  down  in  s  liquid  line, 
certainly  they  have  always  been  found  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. These  five  hundred  ministers  and  congregations,  cut  off  and 
apprtmoAl  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  enlist  our  sympathies,  we  should 
say  to  them,  "You  are  strong  enon^  to  take  care  of  yourselves — stronrer 
thian  was  tlw  whole  Presbyterian  Church  when  the  General  Assembly 
was  first  formed.^'  Fifty  thousand  strong  in  the  four  Synods  of  Utics, 
Oenevs,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Reserve,  surrounded  by  neighbours, 
friends,  and  sasoeistes — by  wnom  and  in  what  manner  have  they  been 
oppressed?  We  say  to  them,  "  Go  in  peace.  If  any  of  you  desire  to 
oooie  bsek  to  us  you  are  entitled  to  do  so.  Come  out  from  among  your 
Congregational  bratfiren,  that  it  may  be  known  whether  you  are  Presby> 
terians,  and  if  such,  you  shall  be  received."  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
persecution  in  such  a  cas& 

These  bodies  we  have  been  speaking  of,  thus  formed  and  constituted, 
ere  a  law  unto  themselves.  They  owe  no  submission  to  soy  other  tnbu- 
nel.  Is  it  lawful,  is  it  consistent  with  spiritual  liberty,  that  the  Church 
should  be  carried  out  of  ita  own  sphere,  before  a  tribunal  where  prevails  a 
law  that  is  not  applicable  to  it;  and  this  when  the  Constitution  forlnds  the 
civil  authority  to  intorfere  in  any  msnner  with  the  rights  of  conscience?. 
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Talk  of  avioUtion  of  the  coostitution  of  the  Cbareh!  What  greater 
violation  of  it,  in  its  eaaenee,  ita  life,  its  soul,  can  there  be,  than  dragging 
it  before  a  tribunal  entirely  alien,  here  to  compel  ita  members  to  ftrove 
facts,  and  to  justify  their  own  judgment  upon  those  facts.  Demand  of 
any  Presbyterian  that  he  point  out  the  place  where  he  finds  authority  for 
this  proceedine-  Where  does  he  find  the  liberty  given  to  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and  to  refer  his  dispute  to  other 
tribunals?  And  how  does  he  find  that  this  is  to  be  done?  Is  his  appeal 
to  be  entertained  thus — not  by  calling  upon  us  to  show  our  minutes,  and 
prore  that  the  question  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Church,  but 
without  crediting  our  statements,  putting  no  confidence  in  our  sincerity, 
by  Mmmoning  us,  as  if  already  convicted  of  an  atrocious  crime,  to  justify 
onrselveB,  or  else  sufTw  the  penalty  of  being  hunted  dowtf,  as  we  have 
been?  Where  in  the  Presbyterian  constitution  will  you  find  this?  There 
is  no  such  thing. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  act  which  has  been  done. 
The  question  here,  is  only  as  to  the  Church:  the  civil  ri^ts  of  the  parties, 
inrolve  a  diSerent  question.  For  the  present,  I  inquire  only,  are  the  reso- 
lutions of  1SS7  within  the  limits  stated— the  limits  of  moral  and  spiritual 
discipline?  If  they  are,  can  any  sanction  be  applied  to  them,  which  is  not 
withm  the  same  limits?  What  is  spiritual  censure?  Of  what  consequence 
can  it  be  to  us,  so  long  as  it  is  spiritual,  in  what  manner  it  is  praoouneed? 
That  is  not  a  question  that  belongs  to  this  tribunal  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  power  exercised  in  the  present  case?  It  was  spiritual — 'purely  so. 
Can  that  body  which  met  in  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  justify  their 
proceedings  to  this  honourable  court?  I  don't  know  whether  they  can 
or  not.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  justify  themselves  before  any  such 
tribunal.  I  mean  to  say,  that  in  any  case  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should, 
unless  they  can  present  to  your  Honours  their  own  views,  impart  to  yoa 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  their  feelings;  unless  your  consciences  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  training  as  theirs:  all  these  are  of  great  imports 
ance  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Where  shall  we  find  a  proper  tribu- 
nal? Shall  the  state  erect  such  an  one?  The  Constitntion  forbids  it 
Shall  the  Church?  If  the  Church  establish  a  tribunal  above  the  General 
Assembly,  we  must  submit  to  its  decision;  but  that  we  should  be  drawn 
into  other  tribunals,  those  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed — ^the  civil 
courts — is  forbidden,  lest  they  should  imbibe  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
any  one  sect  They  are  to  recognise  no  sect,  except  so  far  as  to  believe 
them  all  sincere.  I  do  not  know  how  to  justify  the  Assembly.  Indeed, 
though  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  I  here  enter  upon  a  new 
field  of  duty.  Such  matters  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  us,  who,  except 
as  individuals,  each  bound  to  tue  care  of  himself,  though  too  apt  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  to  neglect  spiritual  concerns,  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  are  unfit  for  the  duty; 
and  this  is  an  additional  argument,  why  your  Honoura  should  not  take 
cognizance  of  aiq)eal8  from  an  ecclesiastical  court 

What  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending?  We  have  separated  foar 
Synods  from  their  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  what 
do  you  koow  about  these  four  Synods,  showing  whether  thn-  are  regu- 
larly constituted  or  not  ?  Mr.  Randall  has  gone  over  the  Minutes;,  to 
prore  that  the  Assembly  did  this,  and  did  that,  and  finally  has  refosed  to 
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let  then  Synodj  renuia  in  the  Church.  This,  if  it  proved  any  tbina^ 
would  0DI7  go  to  prove  thtt  there  is  do  lair  to  govern  them;  and  it  roU 
\ow»  from  heoce,  that  there  can  be  do  appeal  brought  from  their  deci- 
flioDS.  Weil,  but  the  Charleston  Presbytery  has  CongregatioDsl  churches 
within  its  limitjk  How  does  he  know  this?  His  Honour  refused  to  admit 
testimony  on  that  point  The  Assembly  has  brought  in  the  Associate 
IMbrmwl  Church,  and  Mr.  Randall  says  that  they  are  not  Presbyterians. 
I  say  that  they  are:  if  they  were  brought  in,  they  sre  Presbyterians. 
Another  instance  is  mentioned,  of  like  liberality:  again,  we  challenge  the 
learned  counsel,  how  does  he  know  it?  Here  they  offer  a  little  evidence, 
and  there  a  little,  and  pouring  in  a  flood  of  words  about  the  monatrous 
eooimities  we  have  practised,  crave  the  peculiar  interposiljon  of  the  court 
But  bow,  from  these  scattered  fragments  that  are  thrown  in — how,  from 
varioua  instences  of  alleged  irregularity  and  inconsistency,  can  a  correct 
judgment  be  formed;  especially,  when  little  matters  are  presented  for 
your  consideration,  which  are  not  in  evidence  ?  There  is  one  such,  that 
has  been  offered,  in  regard  to  which  I  may  say,  that  beside  its  not  being 
in  evidence,  I  believe  ^t  Mr.  Randall  will  find  his  statement  respecdng 
it  ineorreet  The  Assembly  has  been  charged  with  enormous  suns 
r«eeived  from  the  four  Synods,  which,  it  is  ssid,  have  not  been  repaid. 

Mr.  Sandall — ^Here,  in  the  statistical  table,  is  a  receipt  for  the  sums 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Sergeant — I  believe  you  will  find  that  in  1837  they  took  out  eighty 
dollars  more  than  they  brought  in. 

Mr.  Randall — All  that  we  have  in  e^dence  is  here  in  the  atattstieal 
table. 

Mr,  Sergeant^-W(A\,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  I  will  undertake 
personally  to  promise,  instead  of  going  into  a  needless  examination  of  this 
matter,  that  if  they  have  not  taken  out  as  much  as  tfaey  brought  in,  they 
may  have  the  difference  whenever  they  choose  to  call  for  it  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  condiUon  into  which  the  Assembly  is  brought  by  this 
discussion — the  evidence  of  what  sort  of  charges  we  are  to  vindicate  it 
from. 

I  ssy  that  when  the  four  Synods  were  disconnected,  immediately  their 
whole  power  ceased.  Who  can  oompkin  that  four  Synods  are  separated 
from  a  voluntery  association?  Sven  without  any  reason,  the  Assembly 
bad  a  right  to  separate  them,  just  as  the  Synods  had  a  right  to  secede  at 
pleasure.  Whether  they  shall  submit  is  not  a  question  te  be  entertained 
here.  I  mean  to  contend  for  that  doctrine  to  its  whole  extenti  that  it  is  not 
for  this  tribunal  to  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  Chureh  and  decide 
whether  they  have  been  rightfully  excluded ;  that  the  question  who  ia  of 
the  Church  belongs  exclusively  te  the  Chureh  to  determine;  and  that  when 
it  has  decided,  the  judgment  is  final.  There  was  a  time  when  the  gr«at 
mass  of  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Chureh  was  held  in  trust;  and 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  deeds,  no  one  could  be  a  trustee  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Church.  The  trust,  therefore,  was  incidentally  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  Chureh,  for  if  a  man  were  cut  off  from  member- 
fhip^  he  would  cease  to  be  a  trustee.  Now  suppose  the  question  to  ariae, 
wh^lier  a  certain  person  was  or  wis  not  entitled  to  the  trust  This 
might  depend  upon  various  things;  but  suppose  among  other  points  a 
qBMtioa  should  be  raised  whatfier  Ibe  trustM  was  a  member  of  the  Chureh 
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or  not  Sappowhe  hid  been  cut  off  from  the  spiritual  flock.  No  donbt 
the  court  would  hare  t  right  to  decide  whether  he  was  k  ri^tful  trustee, 
but  would  they  allow  an  appeal  from  the  previoaa  decision  of  the  Church; 
would  thej  interfere  with  the  functions  of  church  gorernnwnt?  Certainly 
not  They  would  not  invade  the  spiritual  dominion  by  enquiring  whether 
he  was  rightAilly  cut  off.  So  here,  the  court  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
look  into  the  question  whether  the  defendants  are  or  are  not  tnuteea;  but 
cnaot  go  back  to  the  Aasemby  of  1837,  and  look  into  acts  purely  ^i- 
ritoai;  and  when  that  body  has  decided  Uiat  certain  persons  do  not  belong 
to  the  church,  decree  that  they  do  belong.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
/taaonMyi  I  contend  that  jurisdiction  over  this  subject-matter  belongs 
exclusirely  to  the  Church.  Corporation  or  no  corporation,  trustees  or  do 
trustees,  when  it  is  asked  whMher  certain  persons  are  connected  with  the 
Church,  the  only  question  for  the  court  to  propound  is,  how  have  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church  decided  ?  I  may  remark  here,  that  Judge 
Rogera  admits  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Church;  but  he  seems  to  suppose  that  the  court  has  now  a  right  to 
interfere,  because  we  hare  to  do  with  a  corporation,  or  with  trustees 
But  I  contend  that  the  court  now  has  no  more  right  in  this  mstter  thao 
it  had  before;  and  that  whenerer  the  question  arises,  who  belongs  to  the 
Church?  you  must  still  go  to  the  Church  for  its  decision.  And  that 
decision  must  necessarily  be  final  and  conelnrive  of  the  question.  It 
may  happen  to  be  combined  with  other  questions  propwly  of  civil  cm- 
oizanee,  but  it  will  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  a  question  cxelusiv^ 
of  Church  jurisdiction.  The  other  questions  may  be  decided  by  the 
court  upon  their  appropriate  ground^  this  can  be  decided  only  by  re- 
ference to  the  Churdi.  If  a  man  be  in  full  communion,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Church,  he  must  be  deemed  to  be  a  member.  If  be  be  excluded,  he 
must  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  member.  So  is  it  also  of  Synods  snd  Pree- 
byteries.  Wherever,  and  whenever  the  question  arises,  it  must  be  so 
disposed  of,  and  whatever  depends  upon  it  must  follow  that  decision. 
The  body  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  act  of  1799  was  psssad,  (which 
acknowledged  it  as  an  existing  liody] — its  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters 
is  the  same— the  aothmrity  of  its  decinons  is  the  same — and  if  a  question 
arise  about  trustees,  itself  depending  upon  a  question  properly  of  Church 
cognizance,  the  decision  by  the  Church  of  the  latter,  must  necessarily  be 
eoDclusive.  Blse,  the  boundary  between  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  n^iful  province  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  be  invaded  by  the  civil  power,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Within  a  day  or  two  past  I  have  received  the  manuscript  notes  of 
Chi^  Justice  Johns,  of  a  case  formerly  decided  by  the  SuiH«me  Court  of 
Delaware. 

Mr.  Randall.    We  object  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  matter. 

Mr.  Skrgeant.     The  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  may  reply. 

Mr.  Randall.  But  the  court  has  already  been  jaded  by  Uie  length  oS 
the  case. 

C  J.  Oi6aon,    Oh,  we  are  quite  fresh  yet 

Jl^.  Randall.  Then  your  Honours  have  very  little  of  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Sergeant.     These  notes  were  put  into  my  band  several  days  ago. 
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but  I  had  not  time  to  look  at  them  immeduitAly  and  amnge  them.  Hare 
are  the  notes  of  the  argnineDt,-aDd  of  the  opinion,  with  a  eopy  of  the 
affidavit  filed,  bearing  date  tiie  6th  of  November,  161S.  So  much  it  haa 
•eemed  necessary  to  say  in  explanation:  I  will  now  either  read  a  part  of 
the  case,  or  hand  the  manuscript  to  your  Honours. 

Mr.  RandalL  If  it  is  the  case  of  a  pastor  claiming  to  be  restored  to 
faia  pulpit,  we  have  no  objection  to  its  being  read. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  It  is  not  that:  it  waa  an  application  to  be  restored  to 
the  Presbytery.    I  will  read  the  affidavit  * 

**  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  SUte  of  Delaware,  held  at  New  Castl^ 
br  the  county  of  Mew  Castle,  of  the  November  Term,  A.  D.   1818. 

"New  Castle  county,  ss. 

"  Francis  Uindman  being  duly  sworn  in  open  court,  does  depose  and 
any,  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  he  was  a  member  of  '  The  New  Castle  Presby- 
tery' in  full  standing,  and  as  such  member  duly  admitted  and  received 
by  them,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  franchises,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  I  member  of  the  said  New  Castle  Presbjrtery  in  full  standing.  And 
be  further  deposes  and  says,  that  on  the  same  day  and  year  aforesaid,  he 
was  a  regular  minister,  duly  ordained  to  preach  the  Holy  Oo^wl,  and  to 
administer  all  its  ordinances,  according  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  ni 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Unit^  States  of  America,  received  and 
admitted  by  the  said  New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  was  in  the  regnlar 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  functionB,and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  fruichises, 
perquisites,  privileges  and  immuniUes  of  a  regular  Minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  aforesaid.  And  he  further  deposes  and  says,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  said  Presbytery,  and  a  minister  of  the  said  Preabyterian 
Churah  under  their  jurisdiction,  duly  received  and  accredited  by  them, 
be  has  well  and  honestly  behaved  himself,  and  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  performed  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  said  situations  rfr- 
■pectively.  Nevertheless,  the  said  New  Castle  Presbytery  proceeding 
on  a  vague,  uncertain  and  unfounded  accusation,  contrary  to  their  own 
rules  and  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  in  the  absence  of  thia 
deponent,  did  depose  him  from  the  said  New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  also 
deposed  him  from  the  office  of  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  afore- 
said, and  divested  him  of  all  his  ministerial  functions,  without  any  just  or 
legal  grounds,  to  the  serious  injury  and  great  damaKe  of  this  deponeot- 
"  Sworn  and  subscribed  in  open  ?  (Signed) 

Court,  November  6,  1818.    )  Fhahcib  Hivdm ah. 

"  Attest,  Daniel  Btaney,  Clk.  Sup.  Ct 

A6'.  Sergeant.  Here  you  aee  there  were  not  fifty  thousand  dia&an- 
ebised — onV  one. 

C  J.  Oioton.    Waa  the  Church  incorporated? 

3fi*.  Sergeant.  The  Presbytery  was  ineorported,  as  appears  from  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Rodney. 

C  J.  Gihaon.  It  certainly  must  have  been:  elae  the  court  would  not 
have  taken  n^izance  of  the  applicatim. 

Mr.  Sergtant.    Hia  Honour  Judge  Rogers  I  praiume,  haa  a  ei^y  ef 
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the  laws  of  Ddawira.  The  act  of  iDcorponitioD  wu  puwd  Uv  3d  of 
Febrnary,  1808.  Here  is  what  has  been  handed  to  me  sa  a  draft  of  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Johns.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  he  examinee 
tiie  afBdavit,  and  says  that  it  is  not  sufficieot,  in  that  while  it  declares  the 
removal  to  have  been  determined  in  the  absence  of  the  deponent,  it  does 
not  negative  the  fact  that  he  had  due  notice  and  might  have  been  present, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  Then  he  comes  to  the  general  grounds 
which  are  discussed  without  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  affidavit. 
7^  Chi^  Justice  says, 

"  This  is  an  application  for  a  Mandamus  to  the  New  Castle  Presby- 
tery to  restore  Francis  Hindman,  Ist  to  his  clerical  office  of  a  Preacher 
or  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  and  2dly  to  his  Membership  of 
the  oivil  New  Castle  Presbytery,  on  grounds  contained  in  the  applicant's 
affidavit,  which  it  is  contended  shows  an  amotion  or  removal  foim  both 
offices." 


"  But  supposing  the  affidavit  not  to  be  defective,  and  that  we  are  to 
consider  this  to  be  a  case  of  removal  from  the  clerii»l  office  by  the  deci- 
sion of  an  ecclesiasticol  tribunal  having  competent  jurisdiction,  bat  that 
it  is  an  erroneous  decision;  then  the  question  occurs — Is  it  conclusive,  or 
can  a  oivil  tribunal  interpose,  review,  and  correct  the  error;  and  have  we 
the  power  to  controul  the  ecelesiaatical  tribunal  and  enforce  obedience  to 
our  orders? 

**  These  are  important  questions  which  touch  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship — It  perhaps  may  not  be  tfpfy  Oround,  but  it  appears  to  be 
Constitutional  Oround. 

-  The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Delaware 

rvideSt  that  '  no  power  shall  or  ought  to  be  vested  in  or  assumed 
any  magistrate^  that  shall  in  any  cage  interfere  with,  or  in  any  man- 
ner controul  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  the  /ne  exercise  of  religiotu 
worship.' — Your  Honours  perceive  that  it  is  not  so  strong  as  Uie  provi- 
sion made  in  our  own  Constitution. — '.Courts  are  not  to  assume  nteh 
power  as  may  have  this  effect.  This  provision  we  are  of  opinion  does 
secure  to  every  sect  of  religion  the  exclusive  right  of  exercising  religious 
worship  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  uncontrouled  by  civil 
authority,  ff&o  shall  be  authorized  to  preach  is  a  matter  proper  to  be 
regulated  only  by  the  religious  society,  and  easentially  concerns  the 
right  of  freedom  in  (he  exercise  of  religious  worship  which  was  designed 
to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution.  To  interpose  the  power  of  this  court 
in  the  present  case,  we  consider  would  be  to  assume  the  power  which 
the  Constitution  forbids.  The  policy  of  our  government  and  laws  is  not 
to  blend  the  Church  and  State,  but  to  keep  them  as  separate  and  distinct, 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  protection  of  religious  rights ;  and  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  sound  policy.  Once  permit  the  civil  authority  to  inter- 
fere with  religion,  particularly  with  the  ordination  and  expulsion  of 
ministers,  and  you  create  a  powerful  engine  which  may  be  used  to 
introduce  an  established  religion.  Further  it  may  produce  discord,  ea- 
oourage  faction,  and  destroy  that  harmony  without  which  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  religion  can  flourish,  as  it  would  if  left  to  regulate  itself. 
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"  We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  Uiat  as  to  the  clerictl  office  this  court 
has  no  power  to  interfere."' 

Now,  the  principle  of  this  decirioQ  applies  equally  here.  The  queis- 
tion  before  you,  is  one  with  which  you  have  no  power  to  deal.    Where 


■ppeui  to  hiTB  bnD  publidwd,  we  ihall  here  It;  beftev  tbe  reader,  what  will  no  doabt 
jUnt  Tsrf  MeapUble,  Dm  wbol*  of  tbe  nfMnion  of  the  etnzU  The  iffldkrit  Sled,  bu  bean 
mlre&dy  plea  M  length.  UpoD  thii  laggcetioD,  aftet  waam  ugatoBat,  ■  rule  to  ifaaw  oaiiM 
why  a  mmiJQimt  ahatild  not  iame,  wm  gnnted;  ind  notice  thereat^  In  form  u  ibUowi, 
■erred  upon  the  Pre^terj: 

"The  Suts  of  Delaware 
The  New  CuUe  Pieebyterj. 

■*  And  DOW,  to  wit,  thii  elerenth  daj  of  Noveinber,  la  the  ^>t  of  oor  Lord  one  tboueend 
wght  hnndred  and  twelTe,  on  ronaetion  and  affidavit  filed,  and  on  notian  of  oonuael  fbr 
Franoia  Hindman,  in  open  Court :  It  ia  ordered  by  tbe  Conrt,  that  the  firat  Batordaj  of  next 
term  be  given  to  the  New  Caatle  PTeebyUry,  to  ahow  oatae  wby  a  Mandamoa  aboold  not 
iamie,  directed  to  tbem,  reqairinf  tbem  to  zettion  the  aaid  FVaooie  Hindmaa  as  a  member 
of  the  aaid  ciril  New  CaMle  Presbytery,  and  to  bia  rigbta,  pririlegea,  ftancbiaea,  perquiaitGe, 
and  the  aiereiae  of  bia  clerical  liuictioaB,  aa  a  miniater  of  the  Pieebyterian  Church  of  the 
United  Slalea  of  Amcrka,  duly  ordained  to  preach  the  Holy  Ooapel,  and  to  adoiiniater  all 

d  ceremooiea  of  the  aaid  Freabrterian  Cbareb. 

«  of  thia  role  be  grnn  to  the  rrandsnt  and  Saere- 
larv  of  tbe  New  Cutle  Preal^'tBry." 

In  A(ffil,  1814,  the  oam  appeara  to  haTe  been  oootinned  by  oonaent;  and  aAerwaids,  it 
waa  ngvn  continued  until  April,  1815,  when  it  wai  flillr  arrned  by  Mr.  K,  Johna,  ir.  and 
Mr.  O.  Rodney,  for  the  plaintiff;  and  by  Hr.  McLane,  Mr.  Broom,  and  Mr.  Van  DyVe,  i}ar 
Ibe  Preabytny.  After  time  had  to  cmnder  the  applloatiiHi,  tbe  ofnnioD  of  the  Cinlrt  wa* 
deliTered,  Amil,  181S,  by 

"  Kenaey  Johna,  C  J.  Tbia  ia  an  applioatian  for  a  Mandamna,  to  reatore  Fran<ua  Hind- 
man,  lat,  to  bie  clerical  office  of  a  preacher  or  miniiter  of  the  Preabyterisn  Chnrcbi  and, 
Sldly,  to  Ua  ttMUberabip  of  tbe  ciril  New  Cutle  Presbytery,  on  jTonnda  mentioned  in  the 
apidicant'B  affidavit,  which,  it  ia  ctmtended,  abowa  an  amotiim  <x  remoral  Ouai  both  oflloea. 
A  variety  of  mlea  or  principlea,  have  been  aubmitted,  on  both  lidea,  ai  q^cable  to,  and 
fomninf  tbia  caae.  All  embarra— pent  or  diffiooltj  aa  lo  the  bea/ttifr  of  tboae  mlea  wiU 
taniab,  i^ran  a  dne  ooonderaticn  of  the  gfronikda  of  tbia  applicatioa,  wbioh  preeenta  to  view 
hea  dialinet  and  difibrent  oaeea,  goremed  by  diSitrent  rnlM.  It  may  be,  Oiat  aome  of  th« 
ralea  may  ^>ply  to  each  oaee;  bat  it  ia  clear,  many  of  them  cannot  apply  to  both.    Tbere- 


ibre,  to  anrid  cmbarreaamaDt  and  diffienhr,  the  two  oaaea  ought  to  be  lenrately  eonaidered. 

"Ilwfiret  caeeia  an  ap^loatkitt  Sx  aMandamna,  lo  reatore  an  expelled  miniater  of  the 
Gospel  to  hia  derieal  AueUCDa. 

-Theaeooodlatoteatwel 

**  Before  we  connder  the  mlea  particolarly  at^eaUe  b 
notice  aome  of  ths  general  mlea  and  principlea,  for  regulating  the  nae  of  the  remedial  writ, 
called  a  Mandamoa. 

••  let.  1  V<d.  D.  L.  (Delaware  Law^)  376.  It  ia  aaid,  tbia  act  givea  the  Sapreme  Court 
the  aame  powera  aa  the  King'i  Bench  in  England  baa.  It  doea  ao;  and  tbe  court  have  aueh 
power,  cxoept  eo  for  aa  tbe  excrciae  of  thia  power  haa  been  altered  or  retftrained  by  anbae- 
qiwiit  lawa,  or  the  CmatitDlion  of  the  United  Statea,  or  tbe  Stale  of  Delaware. 

"  Sdly.  It  ia  contended,  thai  in  Ed j^land,  tbe  Muidamna  ia  fbonded  on  Magna  CTfaarta, 
■nd  in  Delaware,  on  the  aeventb  aectiiHi  of  the  firat  article  of  the  CcoatittttiMi,  wbidi  pro. 
Tides,  that  no  perton  ahall  be  dapriTed  of  lift,  liber^,  or  pmerlg,  onleaa  by  the  jndgraent 
of  bta  peera,ar  Ibe  law  of  the  land;  and  that  tbe  Ccnrt  of  Kingi'a  Benofa  and  this  court, 
hftve  the  power  to  iaane  tiaa  writ,  and  are  boand  to  iieae  it,  to  reatore  an  officer  to  bia  office, 
where  there  ia  a  right  and  no  oOta  apeclfied  remedy,  wiUtoat  renrd  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
office,  if  it  drawa  ulsr  it  temporal  rigbta;  and  that  the  Tahie  of  tlie  matter,  or  Ibe  degree 
of  importance  to  Um  pobUe  police,  is  not  to  be  aompnlotialy  weighed,  bot  that  thia  eoort 
ooghl  liberally  to  ioterpoee  for  the  adrancement  of  jaitice.  On  l£e  other  aide,  the  general 
doctrine  ia  not  denied,  bat  til  contended,  that  the  general  mha  do  not  H>ply  ta  airiritnal 
eSoea,  and  that  there  are  otlier  exeeptiona. 

"  Wa  ooaaider  tbe  writ  of  Handamna  lo  be  a  writ  of  right,  (3  Biur.  Af.  I96T,]  to  the 

•id  «f  which,  erery  cititen  ii  entitled,  npon  a  frfr  som  [nvvloaaly  tbovn,  ts  Um  aatia&c- 
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mere  ctvit  rights  are  concerned,  courts  rosy  interfere ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  them  to  interpose  their  authority  in  mstters  merely  spiritail,  to 
decide  spiritual  questions.  I  feel  greatly  fortified  by  the  opinioD  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  in  the  position  for  which  I  am  contending. 

tion  oTtfaBeonrt;  and  itoa^t  to  bs  mcd,  wlisre  the  law  hu  Mtebliibed  no  qiecifie  Temsih, 
■nd  where,  in  jutJce  and  gnd  pnenHnent,  tksra  ought  to  be  me ;  and  if  there  be  a  ri|^ 
and  no  other  apecific  nnteij,  it  oogbt  not  to  be  denied.  Hov  thii  law  t^rpliea  to  either  «f 
lbs  oaaea,  ■ball  be  conaideTed ;  hot  £nt  let  m  Dotioe, 

"Sdlr.  That  it  it  contmded.that  in  lb*  prewnt  st^  ofthia  buainaaa  tba  coort  od^  M* 
to  anvat  the  oaae  bj  refliaiii|r  to  grant  the  writ,  if  tlMre  i*  protM*  e«MS  Aown,  and  Ait 
thi*  ii  to  be  judged  of  &om  the  aiGdarit  alooe ;  and,  &Tther,  thu  if  doofatlnl  tia  anffieiMit. 
Id  oppoaitiMi  Hie  aaid  thia  eaae  depoida  oo  a  qmctiai  of  joriadicGon,  and  the  coort  oo^it 
iMt  to  exerciae  the  power  if  douMfbl. 

"Bidoda  the  qneation  <rf' jariadiclion,  and  the  law  >■  not  toarreiil  the  <!aae  m  Ha  iireeent 
a(ay«,if  proper  gnmnd  appeanftmnlheaffideTit;  aa  if  thetebe  adaiinarriffat,tlM(igh  it  ia 
lilig^ed,  it  nu>7  be  anfficient,  aceiffdinK  lo  the  eaae  in  9  Burr.  Rtp,  1045.  Bat  tfacm  the 
coort  are  not  to  be  prennled  fiom  the  aDUuderatioti  of  the  nature  irf"  the  aflidsTit,  and 
»na'"'"'»t  any  matter  to  which  the  affidiTit  reftra.  And  if  the  caae  turns  on  ■  qoaalkai  «f 
Jnriadietioo,  pr«b«hle  ground  will  not  do;  for  wa  mmt  beliere  that  thi>  ooort  have  the 
power  to  liear,  trj,  and  decide  thia  oaae,  before  we  ean  with  prc^ieh  take  eofniaanee  of  it> 

'■  -     ■<  -^     -J-        - '■  ■         -■     ■■-'ly,  wrong, for  thia  ooort  to  iaaoe  a 

id  aAerwarck  '<'-™'—  it  for  want  of 

e  have  not  oompetent  aulhoritj  to  ^iplj  the  apactfic  remedy,  i.  «>  to  reatare  to  Mm 
derioal  office,  and  dot  order  woold  be  ongatorj,  aa  the  comieel  bi  the  Freabyterj  inaiat,  it 
■ppean  to  oa  that  thia  court  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  merita  of  the  ease,  nor  maka  a 
iiDfat<»7  ndar  to  reel«t«;  and  we  were  not  a  little  aurprised  at  the  raid;  to  tiiia  objectim, 
au9  to  hear  it  •xpreaalr  aeova^  that  the  great  object  of  Ihii  prooeeding  ia,  to  afford  Mr. 
Huubntn  aa  •^fortunujr  of  wmpelling  hia  accnaera  to  coine  into  thia  comtiand  bj  lent 
prooTto  anbatantiate  the  charge*  on  the  ground  of  which  he  waa  remsred,  and  tint  mia 
oonrt  might  examine  the  caosea  of  hia  amoticm  and  decide  an  Ifaeir  aafflcieDe*. 

"  ItUj.  Tint  aniMvmacj  of  tiie  law  ia  relied  cd  aa  an  answer  to  die  objection  footided  nt 
Ibe  nature  of  spiritaal  uid  lemptO'Bl  tribm&k  in  Amarioa,  which  it  waa  oootendad  aland  nn 
different  gronnda  than  thoaa  tribonaja  da  in  Great  ftitain.  Tne,  it  waa  aaid,  the  Preabr- 
lerr,  Bjfuoi,  and  General  AaaamUy,  derire  Ihe^  aolhait;  \rf  oonaent  from  the  paople 
pnaaeaaing  tlia  PreabTterian  religion,  and  not  Aon  anj  ma  power,  lliia  we  know  to  ba 
tme.  Anlh  wtaarnad,  that  ^m  the  polioj  of  our  goMmment  and  tawa,  tbcaa  IribaBBla 
were  aeparale  and  Aalinot ;  ao  that  aa  to  ainritoal  mattsra,  oomprebaoding  the  eaaea  ef 
ordinetioo  and  expulsion,  Ihe  eccleaiaatiaal  tribunal  iiiwanwiiil  eicdiu*e  juiiadictiaD ;  and 
that  the  civil  tribanala  ooold  not  interfere  without  (ialating  tbe  principles  of  tba  Courtiltl- 
tiral  of  tbe  State  of  Delaware.  Bat  'tia  aaid  reiigioua  institutima  cannot  oootrol  tbe  ctril 
anthori^,  but  mnit  be  amenable ;  that  tbe  civil  authoritj  ii  tbe  oolv  rafli^  and  aeenrity 
agminat  perseoution.    Farther,  'tia  the  pnHecllon  even  Ibr  our  rsligioua  nghta,  and  meal 


wbid)  violats  onr  civil  righla,  no  perica  doubt*  their  ameuUlitj.  And  if  thej  azer«i*a 
the  power  of  expelling  a  preacher,  then  tba  qneatima  are,  do  these  ads  invade  anj  civil 
rights?  Ia  there  an;  law  of  the  land  which  vesta  a  right  in  £>ancie  Hindman  to  have  and 
to  bold  tbs  office  of  a  preacher,  or  folbida  Ma  eipulsion  7  Ii  there  an;  rule  even  of  the 
aociet;  which  reoogniaea  the  right  after  eipntnoo  ?  And  ia  not  the  power  of  judging  tia 
own  mambera  and  officeia  an  iiUiersnt  power,  necoaaaril;  vested  in  tbe  tribonal  oonstibrtaMl 
b;  the  aociet;  7  And  ought  not  these  tribunal*  have  exclosiTS  inriadiction  aa  to  ordinatiao 
and  axpnluoD  I  Where  uien  ia  tbe  right  which  b  invaded  I  Certainl;,  tba  eiktena*  of  a 
right  now  to  Jaave  the  office,  mnat  appear,  before  it  can  be  aaid  an;  rMit  is  violalad,  fer 
which  redraa  ii  to  b«  obtained  b;  tbe  operating  power  of  thia  tttfrtmt  civil  anlhorit;- 
"  We  ahall  now  cooaider  the  two  oases  eonprehended  in  the  preeeot  applio^ioti  fir  a 


"The  first  ia,  to  n  , 

examine  tbe  foet*.  First,  tbe  affidavit  ia  to  be  taken  accutlintf  lo  ita  naoaaaar;  in^ 
Whatever  is  therein  reftrred  to  must  alw  ba  looked  at,  in  order  to  understand  tbe  d 
Tbaaffidavitttf  tbe  ^tjdieantia  in  tbe  following  word*:"— VU.  Aiat,f.SaS, 
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IF  there  exist  any  doubt  in  your  Honours'  minds  upon  this  point,  M  I 
trust  there  does  not ;  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  doctrtiM  which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  enforce ; 
still,  you  must  agree,  that  some  respect  is  due  to  the  acts  of  these  Church 


him  an  opportiuiitj  of  being  beu-d ;  aiid  in  this  re^ct  ii  defectivs. 

**  The  affidsTit  drum  Aow  tlut  the  unotioD  &ma  Qie  clerical  t&ca  wu  ooDtruy  to  the 
rnlM  of  tbe  Nbw  Cutle  Preabjletj,  it  leut  to  fu  u  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hinduuui  proVM  it; 
bat  it  ii  defectire  in  not  speeilying  what  rule  or  Tnlei,  tbtt  (he  conit  may  jadgBi  if  ^i"! 
Imre  the  powar  «f  judging,  whether  inck  a  rule  wai  violated,  as  woold  (iib«buitially  eSoot 
tba  DNiriti  of  tke  oaM. 

Tba  aSdant,  kr  referring  to  the  ritei  ud  e«emoiiiei  of  tba  PrMb/terian  Chorcli,  opana 
to  our  view  tbe  Constitution  of  that  Church,  by  which  we  ne  two  appdate  tribonala  pro- 
Tided  I  (rat  it  doea  not  ahow  that  ^ipeala  were  remrted  to.  'Tia  de&H^«  in  thia  reapect ; 
At  the  Temord  ia  not  fiilly  impeached  without  a  fi>al  deeiaon. 

"liierefbie.if  Ikia  court  have  jnriHkction,  we  are  of  (^linicHi  a  proper  ciae  La  not  ahown 
ti>  wuraiit  na  in  iaaning  tbe  MandimoB  to  restore  tbe  clerical  office." 

Next  cornea  the  paaia^  quoted  by  Mr.  Sergeant.    AnU,  f,  536. 

"Tbe  law  in  ik^Iand,  aa  totbe  nae  of  thia  writ  of  Haodantoa,  we  ha*e  eooudered;  and 
if  Ibat  law  codU  gtntm  na  in  thia  caae,  we  am  ofiqunion,  the  caaea  cited  and  relied  on  by 
the  coonael  ttft  the  applieant,  do  not  abtiw  that  emo  in  Euriaod,  the  writ  «f  Mandamoa 
wonld  baoaad  to  reatore  an  expelled  miniatsr  of  the  QoapeL  weoonoeiTstliereia  a  marked 
dialiDotioii  batween  those  oaaea  and  the  preaent  Tbt  priixipal  gwond  ftr  ccntrareri^  in 
thia  can,  ia  ttte  remonl  ft«m  the  clerical  office.  In  the  leading  caaea  dted,  the  eziatence  of 
tike  elcriod  office  (■  not  qneationed;  and  the  ioquiry  ia  not,  whether  an  expelled  tninialar 
can  be  reauned,  bat  adnuttinc  him  to  be  a  mininter,  and  ■■  Hieh  be  daima  or  haa  a  right 
ts  anothar  effioe  ia  a  puticiuar  eharoti,  by  Tirtne  of  wime  grant,  or  contraot,  or  ttalutory 
proviaiaD,  and  i«  onated  or  deprived  of  it,  mcb  miniater  can  be  admitted  or  reMoied  to  the 
trther  ofioe.  In  thoae  caaea,  no  qoeMioo  ariaea  aa  to  hia  being  a  miniater :  (he  power  to 
dedde,  aa  to  tbe  firat  <Mo»,  la  aiA  iuTohed.  The  inqoiry  ia,  if  bein^  a  miniater,  and  baring 
a  right  detirsd  ftom  law  to  another  office,  and  he  ia  deprived  of  M,  the  cooit  wUl  redros 
liim  by  Handamna.  Here,  tbe  «ivit  right  to  the  other  offioe,  ia  a  proper  anbject  tar  civil 
power  to  act  on,  and  a  cowt  will  give  redteaa.    We  think  no  inch  caie  in  thia,  baa  or  can 

"Now,  ai  to  ttie  prinoi^ea  of  tbe  caaee  relied  on.  3  Burr.  lUp.  196T,  may  be  oooaidered 
«a  tbe  |vinap«l  oaae,  aod  does  eontain  the  general  princiflea  an>Uca.ble  to  the  writ  of  Haa- 
damna.  lat  It  ia  a  writ  of  right.  In  proper  caaea— Admitted.  3dly.  It  oaght  to  be  oaed 
where  the  law  haa  eatiMJahed  no  qieeific  remedy,  and  where  in  jtutitt  and  good  gorem- 
ment,  there  oaght  to  be  <me — Admitted;  bat  here,  let,  there  can  be  no  remedy !  Vdly,  k 
woald  be  aubmral*e  of  roerf  government;  3d1r,  if  there  be  a  right  and  no  other  apecifio 
remedy,  it  oaght  not  to  be  denied — Admitted ;  tnit  then  there  moat  be  a  riffU,  and  thia  can 
only  be  oodentsod  to  be  a  ligol  right.  Now,  here  ia  do  legal  right;  ao  Oul  according  to 
the  prlnaiptoa  «f  tbe  caae  in  Sam>wea,thi*  ia  not  a  caae  in  which  a  Mandamoa  ought  to 
iaaoBi  for  k  woold  be  eobveraive  of  good  goveroment,  and  no  right  ia  invaded,  and  cooae- 
qoantly  «here  oan  ba  do  wroog  to  be  redraned. 

■*Aa  to  (be  AnwrieM  caaea,  we  eamoteee  how  they  apply  to  tbe  present  oaae.  The  case 
of  the  8M€  f.  Tit  TVutn*  tf  tit  PrtOiflmait  Ckureh  of  lie  eily  0/  PMladBlplutt,  waa  to 
restore  a  minia(er  to  the  km  of  the  polpit,  in  a  certain  chmch.  Here  waa  no  qoestion  aa 
(0  the  preacber'a  office,  bat  aappoaea  him  to  be  a  miniiter;  and  the  question  it  is  to  be  pr» 
nuned  was,  wbethw,  being  a  preacher,  he  had  the  civil  right  of  using  that  particnlar 
ohorch. 

"The  ease  eited  by  Mr.  Dallas,  in  Shippea's  Trial,  334,  only  shows  (hat  (be  Handanroa 
is  used  bare  aa  in  EngUod;  and^are  waa  noqveatioo  aatotbe  right  to  tlie  office  oft  min- 
iater, bntadimie  between  two  prieata,  who  bad  the  civil  right  (o  the  Holy  Trinity  Chmrdw 

"The New  York  oase,"  <Caase/'Xee.Mr.Jaae(,fa«l*rof^7Vi«<^CiUr«i— 1813.)  "dote 
__.  .___L  .!._  ^^j  of  Mandamoa,  and  aeemi  to  have  been  a  diapateaboot  the  aalary  of  1, 

>  R<|».441,waataan  inoerporated  charitaUe  institatimi,  to  restore  an  espelkd 
lis  expoUon  was  not  in  a  case  where  the  eMpontioo  possessed  inherent^  the 
omidsd  on  the  vafidi^  of  a  bjJaw,  which  the  ooart  detonnined  to  be  v<^. 
K  ie  kA  Uka  the  ease  of  sipdUng  a  nuuiter,  by  a  tribunal  haring  cempetsni 
rj  aad  djaaiiss. 
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jitdioatories;  that  they  are  at  least  to  be  considered  good,  until  the  con- 
trary has  been  shown.  And  the  burden  of  provlD^  that  they  are  not 
good  and  valid,  should  of  course  rest  upon  the  opposite  party.  But  here 
this  rule  has  been  reversed:  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  thrown  upon 

"The  Aothnritiea  citod,  to  ihow  »  variel^  of  tame  la  vtiioh  thii  writ  of  MuulunM  hu 
beon  dmied,  fin  reiaans  alleged  to  be  apphe&ble  to  thii  case,  we  do  not  coDnder  to  be  neoae. 
■aiy  fbr  oi  to  notice. 

■*  We  riiall  now  tcniider  the  leeMidMae,  which  i*  to  rertoreFmiciiHiiidn>an,aaa  mem- 
bar  of  the  eimi  New  Caalle  Prediftaij,  to  hii  memberahip,  oo  the  gioiiiid  of  a  remoraL 

"WemnMfirataaowtainwhatareUia  beta  of  tha  (»ae,  aa  it  now  oppsan  bafere  lu.  If 
the  word  "  depoaod,"  in  Um  iffidarit,  it  to  be  taken  to  import  a  remoral  fiom  the  ciril  New 
Caatle  Pr«abrtery,  bf  eoine  aet  done  I7  that  body,  acting-  in  theii  eorpante  oapuutj,  tbaa 
tlw  eaaa  ia  lUfiareDt,  in  point  of  ftel,  fhim  tha  one  which  liaa  been  arjned  on,  and  pi"h<[f 
4eea  not  pceaent  the  realeaae  iriiiohuow  sziata. 

**  The  applioant'a  eDoniel,  in  the  aignment  of  thia  caae,  cooaider  the  amotion  tuxa  mem- 
benbip  a*  otnueqaeutial,  or  aa  the  efiM  of  expahdm  from  the  <^oe  of  a  miniatar;  and  do 
not  pretoid  that  acta  wen  dotw  I7  the  dvii  New  Caatle  Freabvletf,  in  Iheir  oorponle 
oafaciQr,f^  the  pnrpoae  of  rMnoral,  bat  aanlmd  that  tbe  acta  rftbe  ecotodaatical  and  mtH 
New  Caatle  Freabyterr  are  not  diatingoiahaUa,  and  even  deny  the  legal  aci$tenu  of  two 
New  Cattle  ftettnterM*.  We  ate  of  a  diffbrent  opinion.  It  af^ean  to  oa  to  be  maniftat, 
that  then  do  ItgJlf  ezial  two  New  Caelk  Freabfteriea,  hanng  and  ezeratinfr  dittioct  and 
diSbrent  powera:  the  one  fbr  the  |;oTeniment  at  the  Church,  which  ii  eodeaiaatioal,  and 
Ibondad  aa  the  couant  of  ataociated  religioot  ncietiMj  the  othor  fbr  the  mana^aDMat  of 
temponl  a&ira  paiiaiiuiig  to  tbe  Chnrch,  which  it  ciril,  and  deriTsd  fi'oai  k^idatiTo  agtho- 
li^,  bj  tbe  act  of  inoorpontian  ^aaaed  on  tbe  3d  of  Febnar?,  1808. 

!*let.  The  right  of  cra«tijnfreligioutinrtitatiaDa,wilhatit  um  aid  of  oiril  power,  it  recog. 
niaed  by  the  QB»g«  rf  01 '— 

■'""      "  '  «*      , 

-  .-  ._«  fint  oTtiole. 

■*  3dly.  Hie  act  fbr  iocwporating  the  member*  of  the  New  Caatle  Freabytery,  doea  recog- 
•'—  "■-  "iJ—w  of  a  New  Caatle  Preabyterir  at  that  timet  and  it«  rabaequmt  or=->— ~  — 


Pceahj'tery,  ahall  be  the  memben  of  the  civil  Pieabyterj.  Therefore,  tl 
Freabytery  moat  then  baTO  eziated,  and  it  moat  oootinoe  to  eiitt,  or  there  can  be  no  eiril 
Pratbytery;  beawae,  if  it  it  admitted  there  ue  no  membera  of  tbat  Freabytery,  there  can 
*- a  legally  qnalified  to  be  a  member  of  the  inootpMVted  Freabytery,  and  eonae 


■ntly  the 
'4^y.  '. 


,  The  oomael  themaelTea  in  drawing  np  the  role  to  abow  catue  in  tliia  caae,  have 
the  word  'oivL'  to  designate  the  inoorporated  Preabyteir,  which  woold  have  been 
if  there  waa  bat  one,  ai  tbe  corpMats  name  would  We  been  mfficient. 


affidaTit,  and  the  worda  acorading  to  thur  ■teittory  import.    We  are  not  tc 


FreabyteiT  did  depot  him 

"  Irt.  We  are  to  atoertaj 


It  oertainly  ia  to  be  onderatood  that  the  word  *  taid,'  reibra  to  the  New  Caatle  Freabytery 
befbre  mentioned.  But,  aa  both  Preabyteriea  are  known  by  the  aame  name,  it  it  doobtibl 
to  which  it  refera;  and  thia  it  not  aaSclentj  it  mtut  appear  that  it  wai  tha  incorporated 
Hew  Outle  Pretbytery  that  depoeed  him.  Now  there  i«  not  one  word  in  the  whole  affida- 
Tit to  ahow  that  the  incorporated  Freabytery  waa  intended ;  bat  there  are  aome  worda,  to 


a  fbll  ituuiing,'  which  teem  to  iii>F|y,  that  the  New  Caatle  Preabylery  preTiovii^ 
mBDuaied,  it  the  cocleuaitical  Preahytary.  Then  ftiKn  the  aecaatarjr  import  of  the  wonM 
it  doea  not  ^ipaat  that  the  ramonl,  in  ptnnt  of  &ct,  waa  from  the  incorporated  Prea- 


■■Next,  we  are  to  conaidei  the  import  of  tbe  wind  'depoeed.'  TUa  wm4— depoeed — ma^ 
be  andaratood  to  mean,  a  remoral  by  a  deoiaicn  of  the  eoeloMMtical  Praritytery.  er  it 
■nay  be  mtdualood  to  mean  a  remoral  from  the  inoorpttatad  Praal^tary,  if  not  ti^en  in 
ooaoeika  with  the  word 'mid.*  Then  il  doaa  not  BeoetnrilyimpMtnmml  from  tbe  oi*il 
1  at  wiA  aa  ftot.    Tbe  appiieant 


'aalnlery.    Again,  dtfiaeiiig  may  0 
ky  be  (tf  opinioo  that  eznliion  fti 
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lu;  and  how  this  hu  operated,  you  have  seen  in  the  discussion  respect* 
ing  Dr.  EUliott.  For  example,  acting  as  Moderator,  he  decided  that  Dr. 
Pattoo's  motion  was  out  of  order.  Dr.  Patton,  very  respectfully  and  pro- 
perly, DO  doubt,  said  that  he  must  appeal  from  the  decision.  Again,  the 
Moderator  pronounced  him  out  of  order :  Dr.  Patton  acquiesced,  and  sat 
down.  Well,  his  Honour  told  the  Jury,  that  Dr.  Elliott  had  been  right 
in  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  Committee  of  Commissioos  had 
not  yet  reported,  and  therefore  there  was  no  house  to  which  an  appeal 
could  be  made.    But  then,  he  left  it  to  the  jury  thus: 

"  The  Court  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  was 
correct,  for  the  reason  given  by  him.  It  is  s  rule  of  the  Assembly,  that 
no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  unless  they  are  enrolled;  and  until 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Commissions,  it  cannot  be  judicially 
known  who  are  members  of  the  house,  and  as  such,  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  organization.  If,  however,  there  was  a  majority  for  it,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  or  the  refusal  of  the  clerks  to  report 
the  roll,  there  would  be  do  difficulty  in  organizing  (he  Assembly.  The 
decision  of  the  Moderator  was  correct,  if  the  reason  assigned  was  the  true 
reason,   ^n/e,  473. 

"  TAe  decision  of  the  Moderator  waa  correct,  if  the  reason  assigned 

il  law,  nnd  not  of  &et,  dapending  oa  ths 
'reibTtery.  The  tSdiiit  dg«i  not  ntil- 
miAcaWj  Ami  Ibit  then  wu  a  remoikl  from  ths  incorponUd  Trtmhpmj ;  uid,  tborefbre, 
we  ue  of  (^nioii  that  th*  qoartioo  of  isiDoval  from  hia  membenhip  of  the  mcorpoiated 
PnMbjlery  u  not  now  beftre  lu. 

"  But  tni^iote  Fnuicli  Hindnian  to  be  eipellecl  bj  tbs  eccleriutiMi  Praibyterj,  does  tbb, 
oonnqaantlj,  remore  him  from  being  a  membei  of  the  iaoorpoiited  Preabyler^  T  And,  if 
to,  onght  thu  coort  to  natore  him  bj  UoitdwnD*  to  bi*  memberdiip  of  the  incaqrarated 
Freabyt^l  The  first  coniideratioo  ii  u  to  the  effect  of  the  eipnlfion  on  his  coiporsle 
tights.  The  legal  effect  most  depend  on  the  couititution  of  the  act  of  incorporation.  Can 
may  expelled  Fiesbjter  be  a  member  of  tbe  corporation  1  If  not,  we  certainly  ought  not  to 
Nstore  Ura  to  his  membership  agaimtt  tit*  Un. 

"Bee  the  act  4JM.JaMs,M8.  It  ^pean  to  ns  that  theOnt  aectimi  of  this  act  onght 
■tot  to  be  so  constitDted  as  to  give  a  right  of  membership  in  the  incorporated  Fresbrterj  to 
a  person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  membw  of  the  eeclestutical  Presbytery;  and  therefn'e  that 
we  oiwht  not  to  restore  him  becanaa  he  has  no  right  to  be  a  member.    Bat  aaniose  the  OOB- 


jKiration,  he  is  yet  a  member  notwithalandiDF  the  declsian  of  the  ecclesiaatical  Presbytery 
to  take  away  Ma  ebrlcsl  office.  This  deelaun  coold  have  do  meh  effbet,  6*  it  oasnot 
(opeal  the  law,  which,  if  that  is  tbe  true  ewMtraetiaa,dedaresliim  to  be  «  membei.  Th«e 
amstbesMne  set  dooe  Iv  the  oinl  New  CasHe  Presbytery,  acting  in  tbe  corfMinte  cmci^, 
deolatmg  his  expolaioa  ftorn  the  corporation;  or  some  act  must  be  done  preventing  rrands 
Bmdman  fhim  exercising  his  corporate  rights,  be6m  there  can  be  sufficient  gronnd  to  war- 
rant this  coQTt  to  ione  the  Mandamns.  And  as  no  soeb  ads  sppear  to  have  been  dooe,  it 
is  tbe  c^Hoioo  of  this  oonrt,  that  a  Mandamns  ooghl  not  to  iasne,  to  restore  him  to  bis  mem. 
bership  of  the  civil  New  Castle  Preibjtety. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  this  case  to  be  considered — as  to  the  emolnmenta  attached  to 
a  membership  of  the  djU  New  Castle  Presbytery.  It  doea  not  aiqieu'  Mr.  Hind  man  has 
bem  elected  Preai^nt,  Tmstee,  cs'  to  any  corporate  office.  If  he  is  a  member,  weeanper- 
ceiTeno  other  rights  Tsstediu  him,  bntthe  right  of  Toting  Sat  officers,  and  being  elected  to 
an  lAce ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  na  that  any  temporal  rights  oan  be  attached  to  the  right 
of  membership,  which  will  entitle  him  to  pecuniary  emoioment. 

■*  It  is  said  that  a  ministOT  wilhotit  a  eall  is  entitled  to  some  stipend  out  of  the  geoerd 
fimd;  but tUs  oanuot  give  any  rifht  to  an  expelled  minister;  so  that  we  most  a{^  reaort 
to  tbeqnestioowbetlier  bebeammister.  And  we  cooaidei  the  ezpnlsioa  conclnaiTe  in  this 
court,  nDtil  rerarsed  by  tbe  proni  tribonal. 

■■  For  tbeee  reasons  we  are  of  opiniwi  a  Htndamns  ought  not  to  be  Issued,  and  theiefcM 
s«d«r  tint  ths  tolt  be  diwdwifed." 
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UKM  the  true  reaton."  Then,  in  regard  to  this  particular,  il  went  to  the 
jury  to  find,  whether  the  reason  which  Dr.  Elliott  gave,  wis  really  that 
upon  which  he  acted.  I  am  not  dow  speaking  of  the  substantial  grounds 
of  this  opinion,  nor  objecting  to  the  charge,  though  I  might  do  so  on  this 
very  account:  1  here  wish  merely  to  exemplify  the  position  in  which  we 
have  been  placed,  by  the  course  which  the  argument  has  taken.  The 
Moderator  was  confessedly  right  in  his  decision,  yet  the  jury  are  called 
Upon  to  judge,  whether  the  reason  that  he  gave  at  the  time,  was  the  true 
reason  that  influenced  his  conduct.  I  would  ask  his  Honour,  whether  he 
or  any  other  man,  called  upon  to  ait  in  judgment,  could  stand  such  an 
ordeal?  Dr.  £lIiott  was  examined  here  as  a  witness,  and  notwithstanding 
his  having  preached  from  the  text  which  has  given  so  much  offence,  when 
to  his  reverend  character  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  was  added  the 
solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  fullest  belief. 
Yel  the  jury  were  told  to  look  into  his  heart,  and  say  whether  the  reason 
given,  was  or  was  not  the  true  reason.  And  the  validity  of  his  act,  is 
thus  made  by  the  Judge  to  depend  upon  what  the  jury  may  think  of  that 
question.  If  this  principle  be  sustained  by  your  Honours,  the  acts  of  the 
Church  will  hereafter  be,  not  only  of  no  authority,  but  not  at  all  respected; 
and  every  religious  denomination  of  our  land  must  be  exposed  to  the 
same  danger.  Think  not  that  it  will  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Both  Old-school  and  New-school,  High-church 
and  Low-church — all  must  be  amenable  to  this  species  of  searching  inves- 
tigtUon.  Who  will  consent  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  if  the 
clerical  character  be  found  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  the  grossest 
■uspiciona  and  accusations?  Every  other  presiding  officer  finds  protec- 
tion in  the  rules  of  the  house  over  which  he  presides.  They  forbid  that 
his  motives  should  be  inquired  into  or  impugned.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  his  decision  is  right  or  wrong.  But  here,  a  Moderator  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  is  accused  of  coa- 
apiracy,  and  we  are  told  to  look  into  his  heart,  and  there  search  for  cor- 
rupt motives  and  unholy  purposes.  This  is  a  persecution  most  re&ned 
and  cruel,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  persecution  of  five  hundred 
ministers  and  fifty  thousand  communicants,  which  has  been  talked  of,  ia 
but  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance.  What  more  harrowing  trial  could 
those  engaged  in  the  management  of  spiritual  concerns,  be  subjected  to? 
What  more  agonizing  torture  could  be  applied,  than  they  might  be  made 
to  suffer,  in  the  progress  of  an  investigation  such  as  this?  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  actual  suffering:  I  do  not  speak  of  the  feelings  of  my  clients 
in  the  present  case;  but  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
court's  adding  its  sanction  to  such  a  course  of  investigation.  They  talk 
of  disrobing  minislera  of  the  Gospel.  When  have  they  spared  a  rag  of 
the  raiment  that  covered  us  ?  What  attempt  has  been  omitted,  which  was 
calculated  to  wound'  the  feelings  of  these  reverend  men,  and  shake  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  by  those  to  whom  they  administer  the  bread 
of  life?  The  more  the  growth  of  this  sort  of  spirit  has  been  favoured, 
the  more  unrelenting  it  has  naturally  become,  until  at  last  we  find  that 
even  one  of  the  learned  counsel,  in  the  excitement  of  fancied  triumph, 
could  not  forbear  to  offer  Dr.  Elliott  the  text  from  which  he  ought  to 
preach,  meaning  the  text  which  he  ought  to  observe.  Is  it  fit;  is  it  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  either  the  Church  or  State,  that  such  an  inrea- 
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tigatioD  as  this  should  be  allowet),  when  gentlemen  so  correct  u  both  of 
the  learned  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  usually  are,  enter  00  deeply  into 
the  feeling  of  the  contest,  as  to  do  what  they  doubUess  must  feel  to  have 
been  unkind  and  most  unwarrantable? 

Mr.  Randall.  I  am  not  anare  that  I  said  any  thing  to  which  Mr. 
Sergeant's  remarks  can  apply.  The  charge  is  very  serious,  and  embraces 
both  of  us. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  I  refer  to  the  whole  discussion,  but  more  particularly 
to  those  passages  which  I  have  now  cited.  I  do  not  suppose  that  they 
were  meant  to  wound,  or  hurt  any  one's  feelings  or  character :  they  were 
the  mere  sallies  of  the  moment.  But  who  can  tell  what  injury  they  have 
done,  or  how  deeply  they  have  pierced?  You  can  only  judge  of  this  by 
considering  the  delicacy  of  the  character  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  before 
the  world.  It  is  as  delicate  as  the  character  of  those  who  are  called  to 
administer  justice  in  a  civil  court.  It,  as  little  as  any  thing,  can  endure 
to  be  thus  rudely  handled.  I  have  used,  and  intend  to  use,  no  harsh  word 
apinst  any  member  of  the  New-school,  among  whom  there  are  many 
good  men,  who  I  sincerely  wish  were  out  of  this  cause.  What  I  have 
said  has  been  su£Qcient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  such  investigations,  and 
lo  show  that  if  sanctioned,  they  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  clerical 
character  and  of  the  Church. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Randall 
yesterday:  as  it  belongs  to  the  relators'  case  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
notice  iL  Indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  it  bore  something  like  the  shape 
of  an  argument,  and  therefore  may  possibly  embarrasa  the  inquiry  unless 
now  disposed  of.  He  suggested  that  these  gentlemen  who  had  been 
excluded  were  a  portion  of  the  body  of  electors  of  the  trustees.  He  said, 
indeed,  that  the  General  Assembly  was  a  quasi  corporation.  I  think  he 
said  that  it  was  to  be  treated  as  an  incorporated  body.  B.y  a  quasi  cor- 
poration is  meant  an  imperfect  corporation — one  which  has  some,  though 
not  all  the  powers  of  a  corporation,  conferred  by  law;  whereas  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  has  no  civil  or  corporate  powers  whatever.  It  is  not  a 
quasi  corporation,  nor  a  corporation  in  any  sense.  But  they  are  the 
electors  of  trustees,  who  are  incorporated.  Who  are  the  electors?  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  such  as  it  was  in  1799, 
when  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  and  when  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  corporate  body  at  all.  The  act  begins,  '*  Whereas  the  ministers 
and  elders  forming  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  consisting  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania," &c.;  and  in  the  first  section  incorporates  eighteen  persons  by 
name,  of  whom  one  third  were  clergymen.  "  John  Rogers,  Alexander 
McWhorter,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  Ashbel  Green,  William  M.  Ten- 
nant,  Patrick  Allison," — they  all  were  clergymen.  These  eighteen  and 
their  successors  are  incorporated.     Then  the  sixth  section  provides, 

Mr.  Sergeant  read  the  sixth  section. —  fid.  ante,  p.  21. 

There  is  the  act,  and  it  directs  that  the  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  It  speaks  of  the  General  Assembly  as  an  existing 
body,  of  course  a  body  possessing  all  the  qualities,  attributes,  rights,  and 
capacities  which  it  had  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  none  other.  It 
was  a  known  body  then  existing  without  any  charter,  and  neither  a  cor- 
poration nor  a  quasi  corporation.     Now  one  of  two  things  must  follow. 
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The  leEiBliture  ather  meant  to  contiaue  the  body  the  nine  as  it  had  htea 
theretm'ore,  or  as  it  then  wu;  or  they  meant  to  change  its  nature  or  attii- 
butes.  If  we  adopt  the  former  supposition,  that  it  was  to  contiaue  such 
as  it  then  was,  the  inevitable  consequence  ia,  that  the  plan  of  1801  was 
entirely  inadmissible,  that  it  engrafted  upon  the  Church  an  alien  body,  of 
a  different  form  of  goreroment  and  discipline,  and  could  not  be  beneficial 
to  either  sect,  or  to  both.  Did  the  legislature  mean  to  alter  the  Church  in 
any  respect?  They  did  not,  or  they  would  have  said  so.  Did  they  mean 
to  make  it  a  body  corporate?  They  did  not,  or  they  would  have  done  it 
Did  the  Church  ask  to  be  incorporated  ?  No,  the  very  reverse.  Wher- 
ever' churches,  (that  is  the  estate,)  in  this  city  are  held  by  trustees,  the 
church  sessions  are  entirely  different  aad  independent  bodies.  So  the 
General  Assembly  is  quite  separate  from  its  board  of  trustees,  who  are 
only  the  ministers  of  its  charities.  The  act  of  incorporation  left  the 
Assembly  as  it  found  it,  making  no  alteration  in  its  constitution,  or  in 
its  capacity. 

What  power  did  it  possess  at  the  time  the  charter  was  given?  If  these 
four  Synods  had  been  cut  off  before  the  year  1799,  as  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  was,  what  would  have  been  their  situation  ?  Would  any  civil 
tribunal  have  looked  at  the  act  to  determine  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong?  At  that  time  the  part  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  read  was 
in  force.  The  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  well  defined 
and  deeply  felt;  the  consideration  of  them  had  occupied  the  best  minds 
in  the  world ;  they  never  were  better  understood,  than  when  this  act  was 
passed.  Do  you  think  that  the  legislature  intended,  by  the  appointment 
of  certain  persons  and  their  successors,  to  hold  the  bag  in  which  the  funds 
were  deposited,  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presbyterian  ism, 
and  to  set  the  civil  courts  over  the  ecclesiastical;  to  refer  to  them  the 
decision  of  matters,  before  belonging  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church?  If  they  had  so  meant  they  would  hare  so  said.  But  they  have 
not  said  so.  They  have  left  the  General  Assembly  exactly  as  they  found 
it — responsible  as  it  was  before,  and  no  further  or  otherwise— the  supreme 
judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  having  final  jurisdiction  in  ^irit- 
tial  matters,  and  not  amenable  to  any  civil  power.  Now,  may  it  please 
your  Honours,  there  were  certain  .trustees  appointed  in  1837 — ■four  I 
think — after  the  exscinding  resolutions  had  passed,  after  the  represents- 
tives  from  the  Presbyteries  belonging  to  the  four  Synods  had  ceased  lobe 
members;  but  does  any  one  pretend  that  that  election  was  therefore  ille- 
gal ?  Yet  if  the  doctrine  advanced  be  true,  that  a  civil  court  has  a  right  to 
look  into  the  validity  of  a  decision  made  by  the  Assembly,  the  validity  of 
this  identical  decision,  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  subsequent 
election  of  trustees  was  good,  when  a  part  of  the  members  had  been 
excluded  from  votine-  Nobody  has  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  this, 
even  in  the  season  of  most  embittered  strife — has  ever  thought  of  calling 
in  question  the  constitutionality  of  that  appointment ;  though  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  opposite  side,  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  exclusion 
would  have  been  to  invalidate  the  election  of  1837.  But  this  is  not  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  Where  the  General  Assembly  has  elected 
trustees,  evidence  being  given  of  the  existence  of  the  body,  the  eertificate 
of  their  election  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  been  duly  chosen. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds. 
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Whether  the  trustees  of  chiritable  funds  are  incorporated  or  not,  at  all 
events  they  are  under  Uie  supervision  and  control  of  the  law.  A  court 
of  equity  will  in  all  cases  see  to  the  proper  application  of  the  fund,  and  com- 
pel the  trustees,  though  not  a  corporation,  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  the 
donors.  But  to  this  end  they  will  look,  not  into  the  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  but  into  the  origin&l  purpose  of  the  giver.  Such  donations  are 
of  two  descriptions:  they  are  to  be  applied  to  specific  objects  to  be  directed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  specific  objects  under  the  control  of  a 
Court  of  Elquity.  If  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  is,  which  is  the  true  General  Assembly,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Assembly  of  1837,  aAer  the  passage  of  the  exscinding 
resolutions  continued  to  be  in  full  life,  and  as  competent  as  any  one  that 
evw  had  existed. 

I  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  this  esse  to  go  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  acts  of  1837;  and  his  Honour  will  recollect  that  an  objection 
was  made  at  the  trial,  to  the  introduction,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  of 
any  testimony  respecting  them.  If  that  objection  was  well  grounded  in 
any  respect,  of  course  it  will  avail  us  now. 

Judge  Sogers.    This  reason  was  not  given  then. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  If  Uie  reasons  of  objection  were  not  as  fully  and  salis- 
factorily  stated  as  they  might  hare  been,  I  would  suggest  to  your  Honours 
that  this  was  only  one  of  the  ordinsry  incidents  of  such  a  trial.  The 
difficulty  under  which  we  all  necessarily  laboured  in  the  trial  of  the 
issue,  ought  to  reconcile  the  honorable  judge  who  presided  there  to  this 
review  of  his  opinion.  No  question  undergoes  the  same  full  and  sati». 
factory  discussion  on  a  first  trial,  that  it  does  after  being  brought  before 
an  appellate  court  My  learsed  friend  in  his  opening  and  evidence  in- 
troduced a  new  branch  of  law — matter  entirely  foreign  to  our  ordinary 
subjects  of  study ;  and  to  grasp  and  master  it,  if  any  of  us  have  done  this, 
required  much  time  and  reflection.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  other  cases  know  that  it  is  so,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  all. 
Therefore  it  has  seldom  happened  that  new  reasons — some  additional 
arguments,  have  not  been  presented  on  the  review  of  a  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  A  question  is  not  examined  with  the  same  care,  or 
the  same  clear  understanding,  on  its  first  discussion,  as  when  we  come  to 
rest  attentively  upon  each  point  developed  in  a  preliminary  investigation. 
As  the  pilot,  who  looks  steadily,  with  an  intent  gaze,  along  the  horizon, 
at  last  discerns  what  a  wandering  eye  would  never  have  discovered;  so 
the  mind  sfter  being  long  and  patiently  fixed,  discovers  words  and  mean- 
ing, where  at  first  it  could  see  nothing — where  all  was  perfectly  blank. 
I  remember  a  case,  tried  some  years  ago  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  Judge  Washington  presided  and  gave  a  clear 
opinion  to  the  jury,  who  brought  in  a  verdict  accordingly.  The  case  was 
removed  into  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after  the  opening  counsel  had  con- 
cluded his  argument,  Judge  Washington  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "How 
could  I  have  committed  such  a  blunder?"  and  the  opinion  of  the  inferior 
court  was  reversed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  learned  judge  himselC 
Upon  the  trial  the  case  had  not  been  argued  as  it  was  before  the  appellate 
tribunal;  and  very  often  a  judge  supposes,  when  his  own  decision  comes 
up  for  review,  that  the  question  is  presented  in  entirely  a  difierent 
aspect  from  that  girea  to  it  in  the  court  below. 
69 
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But  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  finally  upon  the  trgumentB  which  I  have 
thus  offered,  thouf(h  I  think  them  peHectly  clear  and  satisbctory,  in  what- 
ever way  you  look  at  them.  1  propose  now  to  examine  into  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  upon  their  own  footing,  as  if  the  court  had  the 
power  to  examine  them.  For  if  it  can  take  cognizance  of  the  acts  of  this 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  we  must  submit,  though  we  should 
like  to  be  more  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  right  of  jurisdiction;  and  do 
not  feel  bound  to  conform  to  the  verdict  of  a  smgle  jury,or  the  charge  of 
a  single  judge,  when  entitled  to  the  opinion  of  the  entire  tribunal.  If 
here,  fioilly,  the  jurisdiction  be  established,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  of  its  constitutionality.  The  decision  of  this  Court  is  cooclu- 
sive.  I  propose  therefore  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  1S37,  and  will 
end  this  part  of  the  case  with  that  examination,  which  will  be  brief!  And 
1  begin  with  asking,  by  what  law  will  you  judge  those  proceedings?  Ac- 
cording to  whose  judgment  will  you  judge  them  ?  What  will  you  appeal 
to,  as  a  ground  of  argument  7  I  say  that  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837 
were  good.  Why  ?  Because  I  think  they  were  right  What  I  think,  is 
however  of  no  consequence  to  any  body  else.  We  must  have  some  rule. 
What  is  it?  The  Presbyterian  Church,  by  its  highest  tribunal,  r^;ulariy 
constituted,  has  performed  certain  acts,  deliberative  and  administrative; 
rintabf  prima  facie,  are  certainly  good.  But  it  is  argued,  that  on  some 
ground  or  other,  they  are  wrong.  Now,  let  us  look  closely  at  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not,  indeed,  feel  myself  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on 
spiritual  questions  for  others.  I  go  for  one  grand,  consistent^  constitu- 
tional principle,  in  all  such  matters :  that  every  man  must  have  exdunve 
cognizance  of  his  own  spiritual  concerns.  I  cannot  judge  at  all  in  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  another.  How  then  am  I  to  argue  the  question  now  pro- 
posed? Where  will  I  find  authority  for  my  doctrines?  Let  us  go  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Constitution  declares,  that  the  power 
of  the  Church  and  its  jurisdiction,  are  purely  spiritual  and  moral,  and 
that  the  civil  authority  has  no  spiritual  power.  Now,  how  will  you  test 
these  acts,  and  determine  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong?  Will  you 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures?  No;  that  would  be  a  probne  use  of  them. 
They  are  not  to  be  brought  into  court,  except  where  the  law  requires 
their  use  in  the  administration  of  oaths,  or  there  are  other  eases  of  like 
necessity.  But,  if  we  do  open  the  sacred  volume,  I  may  not  understand  it 
aa  others  do,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  understand  it  for  themselves. 
My  understanding  of  it  is  a  guide  for  my  own  conduct  only,  not  a  direc- 
tory for  theirs.  Yet  the  Scriptures  are  the  rock  on  which  they  believe 
their  peculiar  system,  their  Church,  to  be  built  I  am  not  competent  to  say 
how  they  understand  their  Bibles.  But  our  only  security  is  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  from  this  rock,  we  must  endeavour  to  avoid  being 
ahifted  or  thrown  off,  each  man  upnn  his  own  individual  responsibility. 

We  believe  then  that  the  acts  in  question  are  warranted  by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Church,  as  we  interpret  them;  that  they  are  within 
the  powers  granted  to  the  General  Assembly  according  to  our  construc- 
tion of  the  grant     Here  are  the  general  powers  entrusted  to  that  body. 

Mr.  Sergeant  read  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  XH.  Sects.  4th  and 
Sth.— Fi"rf.  ante,  pp.  335,  336. 

To  this  body,  then,  is  given  entire  authority  over  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  authority  to  determine,  not  only  the  ends  to  be  attuned,  but  alao 
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the  mode  in  which  power  shall  be  exercised  for  their  attiicmenL  They 
are  to  correct  the  errors  of  other  judicatories,  but  are  not  themselres  sub- 
ject to  correction.  They  have  a  f^eneral  superintending  jurisdiction. 
The  act  here  complained  of  is,  that  four  Synods  hare  been  laid  down  or 
dissolved,  for  what  the  Assembly  considered  a  sufficient  cause.  Suppose 
it  is  objected  that  they  ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Church ;  how  long  should  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  ? 
If  they  cannot  now  be  laid  down,  when  can  it  be  done?  Must  the  relation 
continue  to  exist  for  ever?  It  is  very  easy  to  object,  but  our  opponents 
must  fill  the  whole  of  the  chasm  which  they  make;  they  must  substitute 
in  authority  for  ours.  They  must  erect  a  tribunal  which  will  do  what 
Judge  Rogers  refused  to  do — and  in  this  decision  I  think  he  was  right — 
to  admit  evidence  of  the  disorders  which,  acccording  to  our  notions,  exist 
in  the  four  Synods.  If  an  appeal  is  to  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly,  the  appellate  court  should  have  before  it  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence that  was  before  the  Assembly.  They  bad  collected  testimony  by 
a  public  examination,  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates  from  the 
four  Synods,  and  knew  what  the  effects  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  had  been 
in  all  the  borders  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  itself. 
They  had  therefore  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  means  to  be  made 
use  of  so  far  as  they  had  liberty  to  use  tfiem;  and  if  their  decision  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  when  can  they  make  such  a  decision;  or,  if 
they  never  can,  what  tribunal  is  to  receive  the  same  evidence  and  adju- 
dicate the  mattw  ?  How  is  the  disorder  to  be  remedied  ?  I  submit,  that  if 
our  opponents  cannot  point  us  to  such  a  tribunal  and  to  such  a  remedy,  this 
is  a  powerful  argument  against  them.  Disorder  must  then  be  remediless. 
This  court  may  undo  what  is  done  by  the  Church,  but  can  they  do  what 
is  obviously  essential  to  be  done?  They  may  defeat  and  counteract  the 
rightful  authority,  but  can  they  substitute  a  new  one?  Will  they  under- 
take themselves  to  administer  the  needful  discipline  and  government? 

Again,  when  a  law  enacted  by  a  proper  law-making  power,  or  an 
administrative  act  performed  by  a  proper  administrative  power,  is  sub- 
mitted to  examinatioa  on  the  ground  of  its  nncomtitutionBlity,  there  are 
certain  welt  settled  principles  applicable  to  the  question.  For  instance, 
if  an  act  of  Congress  be  Impeached  in  a  court  of  the  United  States;  or  an 
act  of  the  LeeislatHre  of  Peonsylvauia  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  oneef  our  Stateeourts,  there  are  established  rules  of  construction  which 
must  govern  the  ease.  And  if  this  court  can  here  try  a  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  Church,  we  must  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  these  same  principles  and  rules.  What  are  they?  There  is  one  great 
one: — He  who  complains  is  bound  to  show,  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with 
some  express  provision  of  the  constitution.  He  must  lay  the  two  instru- 
ments side  by  side,  and  show,  either  a  manifest  transcendence  of  power 
in  that  to  which  he  objects,  or  a  manifest  interference  between  the  two, 
ao  that  they  cannot  stand  together.  An  argument  drawn  from  the  general 
injustice  of  the  act  will  not  at  all  avail  him.  This  has  been  decided  in  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States,  over  and  over 
again.  Is  it  charged  against  an  act  of  the  legislature  that  it  is  retrospec- 
tive? There  is  nothing  in  our  Constitution,  or  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  prohibits  retrospective  legislation.  Accordingly, 
acts  of  Uie  legislature  have  been  confirmed  in  this  court  which  were  entirely 
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ratroneeUve;  and  in  a  case  broaght  up  here  from  one  of  the  northern 
eouDties,  a  retrospeGtire  lease  was  held  good;  by  reawn  of  which  ded- 
sioD,  was  reversed  in  effect  a  judgment  of  this  court,  which  had  pro- 
nounced such  a  lease  void.  You  musti  as  I  have  said,  lay  the  two  instru- 
ments side  by  sideband  show  that  one  cannot  take  effect  without  destroy- 
ing the  other:  then  you  are  to  decide  which  is  of  the  highest  authority. 
Now  you  must  eitend  this  rule  to  the  case  before  us,  and  point  out  that 
prorision  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  which  inhibits  the  power 
exercised  by  the  Assembly.  Hare  our  opponents  doue  this?  If  not,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  done,  the  acts  to  which  they  object  are  not  unconstitutional 
in  any  sense.  Do  they  require  us  to  point  out  the  paK  in  which  that 
power  is  granted  f  We  say  it  is  granted  in  the  passages  which  I  hare 
read;  that  we  have  had  it  by  practice,  usage,  and  common  consent,  from 
time  immemorial;  or,  what  is  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that  no 
clause  of  the  constitution  has  been  violated.  Then,  you  cannot  say,  ia 
this  case,  consistently  with  established  principles,  that  the  Assembly  has 
passed  an  unconatituUonal  act.  Well,  will  you  say,  that  here  was  an 
improper  exercise  of  power?  To  that  length  I  think  your  Honour*  will 
not  go.  If  the  power  exist,  the  Assembly  alone  is  responsible  for  its 
proper  exereise.  11^  howeva*,  this  question  is  to  be  examined,  I  must 
enter  upon  it,  thou^  I  do  so  lyith  refuctance.  Incompetent  as  I  feel  for 
the  humble  range  of  duties  to  which  I  am  ordinarily  called,  I  feel  infi- 
nitely more  incompetent  for  this  task.  I  hardly  know  how  to  set  out 
upon  an  inquiry  which  I  am  sure  will  be  very  unprofitable;  but  I  will  try 
to  avoid  being  tedious. 

I  will  endeavour,  if  I  must  enter  upon  this  subject,  to  show,  in  tite 
first  plsce,  that  the  separation  effected  by  the  several  acta  abrogating 
the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  and  exscinding  the  four  Synods,  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Chureh.  I  think  this  point  is  clearly  in  evidence 
before  your  Honours — I  speak  not  of  parol  evidence,  but  of  that  of  a 
more  authoritative  character.  The  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  give  as 
one  reason  for  those  acts,  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  itself  had  not  been 
conformed  to;  and  that  the  laxity  of  practice  under  it  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  disorder  an-1  confusion:  I  suppose  I  may  take  for 
granted  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is  not  promoted  by  confusion 
and  disorder.  On  the  same  page  of  the  paper-book  which  contains 
the  affirmation  of  the  foregoing  fact  by  the  Assembly,  which  must  be 
taken  to  be  sincere,  we  find  certain  resolutions  of  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  inferior  judicatories  offered  and  passed;  which  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  notice  of  a  protest  against  them  by  Mr.  Hay  and 
Others,  and  a  notice  from  Mr.  Cleaveland,  for  himself  and  otnerg,  of  a  pro- 
test against  the  abrogation  of  the  "  Plan  of  Union."     Then, 

"  Mr.  Breckinridge  gave  notice,  that  he  would  to-morrow  morning  offer 
a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  from  the 
majority  and  minority  on  the  vote  to  cite  inferior  judicatories,  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  a  voluntary  division  of  the  Prediyterian  Chureh. 

"Saturday  morning.  May  21  th. — Agreeably  to  notice  given  last  even- 
ing, Mr.  Breckinridge  moved  that  a  committee  of  ten  members,  of  whom 
an  equal  number  shall  be  from  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  vote  on 
the  resolutions  to  cite  inferior  judicatories,  be  appointed  on  the  state  of 
the  Church."     J2nte,p,  38. 
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Id  the  rery  adoption  of  this  reaoluUoD  was  a  declaration  hy  the  whole 
Assembly,  that  it  was  then  expedient  and  essential  to  treat  of  a  diTision 
of  the  Church.  I  hope  this  will  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  we  are 
charged  again  with  sinister  views,  we  may  answer,  that  the  whole  As- 
sembly— the  New-school  as  well  as  the  Old-school — were  convinced  that 
•  separation  could  not  be  avoided;  that  the  Church  must  be  divided—- 
peaceably,  if  it  could  be,  but  at  any  rate,  that  it  must  be  divided.  Then 
a  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  five  from  one  side  and  five  from 
the  other,  for  tlie  two  parties,  by  their  votes,  had  liecome  a  known  and 
distingui^ble  majority  and  minority.  In  subsequent  pages,  you  will 
find  what  the  two  portions  of  this  committee  submitted  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Assembly.  They  negotiated  just  like  the  representatives  of  two 
foreign  powers,  acknowledged  to  be  adverse  in  their  views.  Their  ap- 
pointment shows  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  along  farther  without 
division.  They  toere  already  divided,  irreconcilably.  Here  is  the  first 
proposition  submitted  by  the  Old-school — Ho.  1  of  the  majority: 

'*  The  portion  of  the  committee  which  represents  the  majority,  submit 
for  consideration : 

"  1.  That  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  require  a  separation  of  the  two  portions  called  respectively 
the  Old  and  New  School  parties,  and  represented  by  the  majority  and 
niaority,  in  the  present  Assembly."   ^nte,  40. 

What  say  the  minority  to  this?  "Whereas  the  experience  of  many 
years  has  proved  that  this  body  is  too  large  to  answer  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  constitution,  and  there  appear  to  be  insuperable  obataclea 
in  the  way  of  reducing  the  representation:" 

This  is  stronger  than  the  language  of  the  majority.  The  minority,  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  may  be  culed,  unreservedly,  the  New-school. 

^And  whereas,  in  the  extension  of  the  Church  over  so  great  a  territory, 
embracing  such  a  variety  of  people,  difference  of  view  in  relation  to 
important  points  of  jshurch  policy  and  action,  as  well  as  theological 
opinion,  are  found  to  exist: 

"  Now,  it  is  believed,  a  division  of  this  body  into  two  separate  bodies, 
which  shall  act  independently  of  each  other,  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  ^nte,  41. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  minority:  "  Nmo,  it  u  believed,  a  divi- 
sion of  thia  body  unit  be  qf  vital  importance  to  the  beat  infereata 
qf  the  Sedeemer'a  kingdom."  And  if  separation  was  of  vital  import* 
ance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world,  though  it  concerns  all  who  are  in  the  world,  it  iollows,  that 
uoless  a  separation  had  been  effected,  these  interests  must  have  been 
sacrificed.  Who  then  will  attempt  to  force  us  to  sacrifice  such  great  inter- 
ests? I  am  aware — and  I  mean  to  do  full  justice  to  these  gentlemen — 
that  they  afterwards  endeavour  to  avoid  the  effect  of  what  they  had 
declared  in  the  prqfet,  laid  before  their  brethren  of  the  committee.  Id 
tbeir  report  subsequently  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  they  say, 

**  The  subscribers  had  believed  that  no  such  imperious  necessity  for  a 
a  division  of  the  Church  existed,  as  some  of  their  brethren  supposed;  and 
the  coDseqaences  of  division  would  be  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Such 
Deeesdty,  however,  being  urged  by  many  of  our  brethren,  we  have  been 
indueed  to  yield  to  their  wi£es,  and  to  admit  the  expediency  of  a  divi- 
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Bion,  provided  thenme  eould  be  accotnpluhed  in  an  amictble,  equiUble* 
and  proper  manner."  tSnte,  4ft. 

Then,  may  it  please  your  Honoors,  in  the  pnyet  which  they  submit  to 
one-half  of  the  committoe,  tbe  represcDtatiTes  of  the  majority,  they  do 
distinctly,  without  any  equirocation  «r  limitation,  aay  that  a  division  is 
of  vital  importanae  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  and 
offer  this  declaration,  as  a  conced«d  basis  of  the  concurrent  report  to  be 
made  to  the  Assembly,  provided  they  should  agree  upon  subordinate 
matters — the  details  of  the  plan.  When  the  two  committees — five  and 
five — commenced  their  negotiations,  on  one  thing  they  are  agreed — that 
a  division  of  the  Church  is  indispensable.  Well,  did  the  Assembly  agree 
in  this  opinion?  1  do  not  mean  to  lay  great  stress  just  now  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  the  language  of  the  minority's  committee,  in  their  subsequent 
report  I  take  at  present  only  their  first  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  ofiered 
in  terms  to  the  other  side,  making  no  comparison  between  that  and  what 
they  afterwards  a£Brm,  or  the  scene  exhibited  in  1838  in  the  diurch  in 
Ranatead  Court 

This  purpose  in  which  all  seemed  agreed,  and  the  wisdom  of  which  the 
minutes  demonstrate,  the  majority  aiterwards  carry  into  effect.  Your 
Honours  will  perceive  by  the  proceedings  of  both  IS37  and  '38,  that  there 
existed  such  difSculties,  strife  and  disorder,  as  strongly  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion thus  expressed  by  both  parties,  as  were  subversive  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline;  and  that  instead  of  the  Assembly's  having  power  to 
correct  the  evil,  by  any  ordinary  process,  it  threatened  to  destroy  all  the 
power  that  the  body  possessed.  Such  was  the  heat  of  controversy,  that 
scarcely  a  resolution  could  be  passed  without  being  followed  by  a  protest, 
scarcely  a  division  made  without  an  angry  conSict  The  known  divisioo 
of  the  house  into  two  well  defined  parties,  affected  even  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  which  bore  the  character  of  a  congress  of  representatives 
from  hostile  powers.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  situation  of  affairs  can 
think  the  statements  of  either  party  exaggerated;  can  doubt  that  division 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  Assembly  could  not  govern  itself,  much  less 
the  Church  in  its  whole  extent  All  authority  was  lost — you  see  how 
completely  and  finally  it  was  lost  in  1838.  But,  in  1837,  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  parties  was  well  defined:  they  were  ranged  on 
opposite  sides — the  Old-school  and  the  New-school.  When  a  committee 
was  to  be  appointed,  composed  in  equal  portions  of  the  two  parties, 
every  body  Knows  where  to  look  for  New  and  where  for  Old  school 
men.  They  no  more  mingled  than  do  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  at  their  junction,  where  the  colour  of  each  is  as  distinct  as 
where  the  streams  flow  separate. 

Farther,  the  root  of  all  this  difficulty  was  understood — this  cannot  be 
disputed — was  understood  to  be  in  Uie  plan  of  union  of  1801.  The 
minutes  of  the  Assembly  of  IS37  show  this  conclusively.  The  truth  is 
that  aliens  had  been  admitted  into  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  This 
we  could  have  proved,  and,  having  offered  to  do  so,  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  fact  as  if  we  had  proved  it  They  were  brought  in  under 
the  operation  of  the  plan  of  1801.  Now  his  honour,  Judge  Rogers,  in- 
Btrueted  the  jury,  that  the  introduction  of  lay  delegates  from  Congregational 
-  «atabiishmenta  into  the  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Chure^  was  a 
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violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  PreabyterianiBm;  and  in  con- 
tTOTentionoftheact  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporating  the 
truBtees  of  the  Church;  but  he  did  pot  see  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine 
upon  the  present  case.  His  views  on  the  suUect  are  more  fully  explained 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  charge.  Speaking  of  the  "  Flan  of  Union," 
he  says, 

"  It  is  not  a  union  of  the  Fresbytenan  Church  with  a  Congregational 
church,  or  churches,  but  it  purportft  to  be,  and  ia,  a  Plan  of  Union 
between  individual  members  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was  then  denominated  the 
new  settlements.  It  is  advisory  and  recommendatory  in  its  character — 
has  nothing  obligatory  about  it  A  Congregational  church,  as  such,  is 
not  by  force  of  the  agreement  incorporated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  it;  for  it  is  only  when  the  congrega- 
tion consists  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Congregational  form  of  discip- 
line, and  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Presbyterian  form,  and  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Presbytery,  (as  there  may  be  in  certain  cases)  that  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Congregational  church,  consisting  partly  of 
Presbyterians  and  partly  of  Coogregationalists,  may,  or  shall  attend  the 
Presbytery,  and  may  have  the  same  right  to  ait  and  act  in  the  Presbytery 
u  a  ruling  elder.  And  whatever  may  have  been  occasionally  the  instan- 
ces to  the  contrary,  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  obvious  construction  of  the 
r^ulation.  That  part  of  the  agreement  was  intended  as  a  safe-guard,  or 
protecttoD  of  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  to  be  affected  by  it,  without  any 
design  to  confer  upon  the  Standing  Committeee  all  the  righlA  of  a  ruling 
elder. 

"  I  view  it  as  a  matt^  of  discipline,  and  not  of  doctrine,  the  efiect  of 
which  is  to  exempt  those  members  of  the  different  communions  who 
adopted  it,  from  the  censures  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  and 
particularly  the  clerical  porUoD  of  them." 

•  «••<■••• 

"  If,  as  is  stated,  the  Sending  Committee  of  Congregational  churches 
have  claimed  and  exercised  the  same  rights  as  ruling  elders  in  Presbyte- 
ries, and  in  the  General  Assembly  itself,  it  is  an  abuse  which  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  proper  tribunals;  but  surely  that  is  no  argument,  or  one  of 
hut  little  weight,  to  show  that  the  Plan  of  Union  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."     ^nte,  465,  6. 

By  these  arguments  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  lay  delegates  were 
admitted  only  in  a  very  limited  manner  by  the  «  Plan  of  Union"^K>nly 
when  an  appeal  by  a  Presbyterian  member  of  a  mixed  church  was  pend 
ing  before  the  judicatory.  To  this  point  I  beg  leave  again  to  invite  the 
attention  of  your  Honours:  it  has  been  debated  already  on  both  sides. 
The  question  turns  on  the  construction  of  the  last  of  the  rules  contained 
in  the  plan  of  1801,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  rule:  "  And  provi- 
ded the  said  standing  committee  of  any  churah,  shall  depute  one  of  them- 
selves to  attend  the  Presbytery,  he  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and 
act  in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'^ 
Now  I  understand  the  construction  contended  for  to  be,  that  this  right  of 
sitting  and  acting  in  the  Presbytery  is  restricted  to  the  case  of  the  appeal 
before  mentioned.  But  the  whole  must  be  read  in  connexion  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  matter  fully. 
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Here  Mr.  Sergeant  read  Section  4th  of  the  "  Plan  of  Vnioa.**— Fid. 
ante,  p.  49. 

I  presume  this  latter  clause  has  been  considered  as  a  proriso;  and  it  is 
ao  awkward  written  that  it  might  appear  to  be  such  at  first  u^t  It  is 
not  however  a  proviso;  but  the  mode  of  expression  used  is  merely  an- 
other form  for  "  If  the  said  standing  committee  of  any  church  shall  depute 
one  of  themselves,"  &c.  It  is  hardly  an  ailoweble  mode  of  expreasionf 
but  certainly  is  not  intended  as  a  proviso,  or  a  limitation  to  what  goea 
before.  It  is  a  farther  enactment,  which  is  clearly  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  ease  of  an  appeal  is  just  tlie  very  one  in  which  a  ruling  M&e 
vrould  have  no  right  to  sit;  for  no  member  of  the  inferior  judicatory  can 
sit  in  the  superior,  while  an  appeal  from  a  decision  made  by  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  court  is  pending.  The  standicg  committee-man 
"  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery  as  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  But  in  that  Church  a  ruling  elder 
cannot  attend  the  Presbytery  when  it  is  engaged  in  hearing  an  spp^d  from 
his  own-sesaion,  except  as  a  party;  hecannot  sit, debate, and  rote.  Such 
at  least  Is  my  understanding  of  a  provision  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  Chap.  flL,  Sec.  III.,  No.  12. 

'    "JMembers  of  judicatories  appealed  from  cannot  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
the  superior  judicatory,  on  any  question  connected  with  the  appeaL'^ 

If  a  ruling  elder  of  a  body  appealed  firom  cannot  vote  and  act  in  the 
higher  court,  in  the  trial  of  the  appeal^  surely  it  was  not  intended  to  nre 
a  standing  committee  man  that  right  If  the  provision  means  to  give  him 
the  right  of  sitting  and  actiog  only,  when  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
would  enjoy  the  same  right,  upon  the  construction  of  the  opposite  coun- 
sel, he  could  not  act  at  all.  "  And  provided  the  said  standiog  committee 
of  any  church,  shall  depute  one  of  (hemaelves  to  attend  the  Preabytery, 
he  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  That  is,  if  his  Honour's  opinion  be 
correct,  he  shall  either  have  the  right  to  sit  and  act,  when  an  elder  would 
have  no  such  right,  and  in  direct  violation  of  an,  established  principle  of 
the  constitution;  or  just  as  an  elder,  which  would  be  not  at  all,  or  as  if  it 
were  said,  if  the  standing  committee  riiall  depute  one  of  themselves  be 
shall  not  have  a  right  to  sit  and  act,  which  is  absurd.  Not  only  is  the 
present  law  of  the  Church  such  as  I  have  shown,  but  from  the  Digest,  page 
332,  it  appears  that  such  has  been  the  law  of  the  Assembly  for  near  half 
a  century. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  business  of  the  appeal,  introduced  last  session,  be 
DOW  resumed:  whereupon  the  parties  were  heard  at  full  length;  and  pr^ 
viously  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
no  minister  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  nor  elder  who  was  a 
member  of  the  judicature  when  the  vote  appealed  from  took  place,  shall 
vote  in  the  decision  thereof  by  this  Aasembly.  The  Moderator  being  a 
member  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  withdrew,  and  Dr.  McKnight  took 
the  chair." 

Then,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  court,  cannot  sit  and  act  in  the  upper»  while  an 
appeal  from  the  former  is  tried;  as  this  was  the  practice  as  early  as  the 
year  1792,  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since,and  is  now  the  subject  of  an 
express  constitutional  regulation;  since  the  rule  is  so  imperatire  i>  to 
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require  that  even  a  Moderator  shall  leave  the  chair,  the  conatruction  put 
upon  this  provision  by  his  Honour  must  be  erroneous.  It  must  mean 
something  else.  And  what  else  can  it  mean,  than  that  the  mixed  churches 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Presbytery  by  lay  delegates  ?  But  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  clause  under  consideration  is  not  a  proviso, 
that  it  admits  standing  committee  men  to  the  Presbytery'in  all  cases,  and 
not  only  in  the  case  of  an  appeal,  what  is  the  inevitable  consequence? 
This  construction  of  the  "Plan  of  Union"  overturns  the  whole  basis  of 
the  argument  on  the  other  side.  The  apposite  counsel  deny  that  that 
plan  admitted  a  single  lay  delegate  to  a  seat  in  any  church  Judicatory, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  appeal;  acknowledging  that  if  it  had  dane 
so,  it  would  hsve  been  bad.  Because  of  this  restriction  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  the  committee  men,  say  they,  the  "  Plan"  was  unobjectionable; 
therefore  the  act  of  abrogation,  and  the  exscinding  resolutions  were  uncon- 
stitutional and  void;  therefore  our  proceedings  in  1838  were  rightful, 
and  you  were  carried  out  of  the  church  in  Ranstead  Court,  and  into  the 
church  on  Washington  Square  without  knowing  it  If  the  basis  fails  the 
whole  superstructure  fails  with  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  minutes  that 
the  "Plan  of  Union"  was  repealed  chiefly  because  it  admitted  aliens 
into  the  Church  judicatories;  and  the  argument  on  the  other  side  is  that 
the  repeal  was  unnecessary  because  the  plan  did  not  admit  aliens.  If  this 
construction  of  the  act  prove  fallacious,  the  argument  founded  on  it  must 
fall  to  the  ground;  and  if  the  repeal  was  necessary,  no  less  so  waa  the 
consequence  of  the  repeal,  the  dissolution  of  the  four  Synods. 

Let  not  any  one  say  hastily  that  the  admission  oflay  delegates  into  the 
judicatories  of  the  Church  is  a  small  thing.  I  will  not  pretend  to  argue 
now  material,  how  essential  a  matter  it  was  to  these  parties.  But  let  me 
say — and  this  in  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  alleged  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Presbyteries — that  one  error  like  the  first  step  in  » 
wrong  direction,  though  but  an  imperceptible  departure  from  the  right 
line,  always  results  in  deviating  farther  and  still  farther  from  the  way  of 
truth,  until  a  distance  is  reached  which  could  not  at  first  have  been 
anticipated.  The  admission  of  Congregations  lists  might  have  seemed  a 
small  thing  in  1801.  Doubtless,  it  was  but  a  smalt  thing  then.  Perhaps 
it  was  fit  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried,  though  the  result  has  not 
suited  all  subsequent  times.  At  that  period  the  General  Assembly 
could  not  pretend  to  see  so  far  as  the  present  day.  What  was 
then  but  an  experiment,  having  since  become  known  in  its  power- 
ful and  disastrous  consequences,  they  have  brought  to  an  end.  The 
"  Plan  of  Union"  was  certainly  not  irrevocable.  How  could  it  be  so? 
How  could  it  be  maintained  for  one  hour  against  the  will  of  the  Assem- 
bly? Our  Congretional  brethren  where  at  liberty  to  go  whenever  it 
pleased  them,  as  are  the  members  of  any  Church;  and  if  the  other  party 
had  this  liberty,  how  is  it  that  the  party  that  I  represent — the  Presby- 
terians of  the  old  stock,  coulii  not  put  aside  the  weight  which  oppressed 
them;  couid  not  shake  ofi'the  burden  under  which  they  were  bending  to 
the  earth.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  the  Assembly 
made  a  one-sided  bargain :  such  it  is  certainly  claimed  to  be.  The  evils 
.which  resulted  from  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  were  gradually  discovered. 
In  the  language  of  the  committee  of  the  minority  they  were  "  found  to 
exist:"  they  had  not  been  at  all  forewen.  When  at  last  they  came  to 
70 
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light  the  opposite  party  wu  admonished  of  their  existence,  "and  to  both 
aides  the  question  was  submitted  whether  this  root  of  evil  should  not  ba 
eradicated.  But  we  are  told  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  must  be 
sacrificed;  that  the  great  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  must  be 
abandoned,  rather  than  that  a  separation  should'  be  effected.  Yet  the 
security  of  those  interests  which  had  been  confided  to  the  General  As- 
sembly— should  it  not  have  been  the  chief  object  of  concern,  the  polar 
star  which  guided  their  course?  Were  they  bound  to  suffer  a  vine  capa- 
ble of  bearing  fruit  to  perish  in  their  hands,  for  want  of  lopping  off  a  single 
branch?  Nay,  must  they  let  the  whole  vineyard  go  to  destruction  rather 
than  transplant  one, strange  vine  into  a  soil  more  congenial  to  its  growth, 
the  soil  in  which  it  first  grew?  If  the  Assembly  had  left  this  important 
work  undone  they  would  have  betrayed  the  great  interests  confided  to 
theif  care.     The  language  of  the  minority  is  conclusive  upon  this  point 

I  did  mean  to  have  traced  out  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  the 
two  portions  of  which  disagreed  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
Assembly,  which  the  New-school  refused  to  allow  ua  to  retain.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  not  reconciled ;  that  an  amicable  separation 
could  not  be  effected,  though  separation  was  on  both  sides  declared  indis- 
pensable. If  then  the  four  Synods  were  exscinded  to  compel  a  separa- 
tion, instead  of  the  acts,  being  what  it  has  been  termed,  a  wanton  exercise 
of  power,  it  was  required  by  the  clearest  dictates  of  duty;  we  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  two  parties,  I  have  said,  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled: they  could  not  separate  in  peace.  Well,  the  majority  made  a 
separation ;  tfie  minority  went  away  and  consulted  counsel  learned  in 
law;  and  now  they  are  both  where  you  see  them.  And  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  peace  which  we  all 
agreed  could  be  promoted  only  by  division,  we  are  told  that  we  roust  be 
forced  together  again,  that  the  two  contending  parties  may  renew  in  each 
General  Assembly  the  scuffle  for  the  ascendency;  without  caring  for  tboae 
great  interests  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  committee  whose  language 
f  have  used  was  appointed. 

The  act  of  excision  was  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  it  was  the  only 
practicable  measure  that  remained.  They  who  performed  it  were  the 
Assembly:  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  that 
body,  and  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  under 
their  care.  As  they  knew  well  who  were  on  one  side,  and  who  on 
the  other;  ss  the  lines  of  demarcation  were  clearly  perceptible,  and  it 
was  perfectly  evident  where  and  how  the  separaUon  could  be  best  eSect- 
ed,  with  as  much  regard  as  possible  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  both 
parties,  the  act  was  performed.  We  have  no  cause  for  regretting  whid 
w«  have  done.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  the  other  party,  abandoning  the 
ground  that  division  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  now  view 
Uie  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  will  have  been  promoted  by  this  law  suit,  if  they 
should  prove  finally  successful.  The  utmost  that  their  success  promises 
to  accomplish  is  to  bring  the  two  parties  again  together.  From  the 
history  of  the  past  your  Honours  may  see  plainly  what  must  result  firom 
such  an  union. 

If  any  more  evidence  on  this  subject  is  needed,  I  would  refer  to  a  little 
matter,  which  may  be  of  some  wei^t  in  its  bearinf^  on  the  same  point. 
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though  I  shall  not  lay  much  streM  upon  it  In  the  pistonl  letter  drawn 
up  by  the  AsBembly  that  met  in  the  Firat  Preabyterian  Church,  they  say, 

"  We  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  a  General  Aasembly  concentrating 
in  itself  legialative,  judicial,  and  executive  power,  and  dispenaing  the 
discipline,  the  honours,  and  the  copious  revenues  of  the  Church,  the  ele- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  which  with  less  pretension  in  the 
beginning,  had  once,  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  subverted  the  libertiea 
and  rolled  back  the  civilization  of  the  world."     tSnte,  192. 

That  ia  the  account  which  the  New-school  give  of  those  from  whom 
they  have  separated.  First,  we  are  represented  as  usurping  all  power  in 
the  Church,  and  dispensing  magnificent  revenues;  and  in  the  next  para- 
graph, as  attempting  to  unite  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  which  its 
plainly  intimated  by  the  reference  to  papal  power;  to  found  a  papal 
throne.  I  take  for  granted  that  they  really  entertained  the  views  here  ex- 
pressed :  perhaps  they  thought  there  were  already  some  popes  in  the  house 
which  they  left.  Do  they  not  go  a  little  farther?  They  say  the  Church 
is  in  danger  of  corruption;  that  though  it  is  not  now  vitally  affected,  bad 
times  may  come  which  will  realize  their  worst  fears.  Do  they  not  tell 
us  plainly,  must  not  every  one  understand  their  language  to  mean,  "  We 
leave  you  because  you  are  growing  corrupt;  because  you  have  usurped  an 
authority  which  is  fast  overspreading  both  spiritual  and  civil  liberty,  at 
did  a  power  before  you,  which  began  more  humbly  than  you  have  done"? 
To  this  language  I  advert  as  another  indication  of  the  truth  of  what  both 
sides  had  previously  alleged,  that  peace  could  not  be  maintained  and 
religion  promoted  without  a  separation  of  the  conflicting  parties. 

I  have  now  submitted  to  your  Honours  my  views  of  the  evidence  upon 
this  point,  so  far  as  it  lies  before  you,  and  they  seem  amply  sufficient  to 
support  my  position.  This  I  have  done,  assuming  the  facts,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  be  as  stated.  And  was  not  the  Assembly  right  in  regard  to 
these  facta?  Where  has  the  contrary  been  ahown?  Has  any  proof  been 
offered  that  they  were  not  as  represented?  None  at  all.  What  then  was 
wanting?  Admitting  as  our  opponents  must,  that  we  were  right  in  sub- 
stSDce;  they  say  that  we  did  not  adopt  the  proper  form  of  proceeding. 
This  objection  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  say  something  in  regard 
to  matters  of  form;  that  the  inquiry  should  be  instituted  whether  the  As- 
sembly was  bound  to  adapt  its  measures  to  those  forms  of  process  which 
the  Constitution  prescribes  to  the  several  church  judicatories. 

Court  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  Apbil  26th— 10  o'ciocs. 

I  suppose,  may  it  please  your  Honours — beginning  where  I  left  off — 
that  in  order  to  establish  the  ground  on  which  our  case,  so  far  as  regards 
the  proceedings  of  1837,  depends,  two  things  must  be  considered— First, 
the  substance  of  what  was  done,  which  I  have  already  examined  to  some 
extent;  and,  secondly,  the  form  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  repealing 
the  "Plan  of  Union"  and  passing  the  acts  of  excision.  I  begin  now 
with  the  latter  point — the  form  of  these  proceedings.  Here  1  under- 
stand the  argument  on  the  other  side  to  he,  that  the  General  Assembly 
departed  from  its  own  established  course  of  action,  disregarding  the  forms 
of  proeeiv  [»«Hribe<l  in  the  C<Hiititntion.    Thia  argument  seems  to  admit 
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that  if  these  formfl  had  been  adopted,  the  conclusion,  whatever  it  had  been, 
to  which  the  Assembly  might  hare  arrived,  tnuBt  bare  been  received  as 
unexceptionable,  as  of  binding  authority  throughout  the  limits  of  the 
Church.  That  admisaioD  is  an  admissioa  of  our  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter;  my  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  show,  as  by  established  prin- 
ciples it  certainly  can  be  shown,  that  the  course  of  proceeding  which  we 
adopted  was  correct;  or  rather  that  the  Assembly  may,  in  all  cases  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction,  determine  for  itself  the  form  in  which 
its  power  shall  be  exercised. 

I  contend  that  if  the  decision  of  the  judicatory,  arrived  at  and  pro- 
nounced in  any  mode,  would  be  conclusive,  an  examination,  in  this  Court, 
of  the  steps  by  which  such  a  decision  has  been  reached  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Let  us  see  whether  this  position  be  not  correct.  On  what  grounds 
do  the  allegations  of  the  other  side  rest?  I  have  tiot  yet  heard  any  asser- 
tion, that  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  in  which  certain  forms  of 
process  are  provided,  denies  the  right  of  proceeding  in  any  other  way. 
What  regular  process  is,  must  be  decided  by  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
themselves.  If  any  necessary  form  has  been  omitted  by  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal, sn  appeal  may  be  taken  from  it  to  the  next  higher  court,  and  from 
this  to  the  next  above;  but  when  you  have  reached  the  highest  there  can 
be  no  farther  sppeal.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  is 
decisive,  that  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  is  not  examinable 
in  a  civil  court.  Suppose  you  complain  in  an  upper  judicatory,  that 
an  established  course  of  proceeding  has  not  been  observed  in  a  lower  one, 
and  it  is  decided  that  the  alleged  error  below  is  of  no  consequence.  Is  it 
pretended  that  because  it  is  so  decided  the  decision  is  void ;  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  submitted  to  a  civil  investigation,  because  the  appellate  tri- 
bunal has  adjudged  it  in  a  particular  way  ?  Suppose  you  carry  the 
complaint  on  to  the  iinal  resort,  and  the  objection  is  there  overruled  by  the 
General  Assembly  itself,  in  a  case  precisely  within  the  rules  which  pre- 
scribe certain  forms  of  proceeding.  Can  the  judgment  of  any  one  of 
these  judicatories,  affirmed  upon  an  appeal,  be  examined  and  set  aside  by 
a  temporal  court  ?  If  that  of  the  lowest  may  not,  why  should  that  of  the 
highest?  And  if  you  cannot  examine  into  the  decision  of  an  appeal,  by 
the  highest  spiritual  tribunal,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  you  may 
enter  into  such  an  examination  of  an  original  judgment  in  the  same  highest 
judicatory.  In  truth,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  this  case  be 
established,  every  part  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  whether  acting  as  original  or 
appellate  tribunals,  must  be  subject  lo  the  same  species  of  review. 

If  such  so  examination  is  to  be  allowed  here,  the  first  question  which 
ariaes  is,  was  it  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing which  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  prescribes,  that  they  should  be 
applied  to  such  cases  as  the  present?  I  submit  that  this  wss  not  tlieir 
intention.  I  consider  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  ss  apply- 
ing merely  to  a  strictly  judicial  function,  where  there  are  specific  charges 
of  such  a  character,  as  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  spiritual  court 
of  justice.  The  forms  thers  laid  down,  are  adapted  only  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, charges  of  delinquency,  offences  which  make  the  offender  liable 
to  puniriiment— to  admonition,  censure,  or  expulsion.  But  the  act  of 
abrogation  and  the  exscinding  resolutions,  while  they  state  ^t  irregu- 
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liritieB  had  occurred,  ineonsUtent  with  thoK  law§  which  the  Assembly 
was  bound  to  enforce,  do  not  allege  any  individual  or  criminal  miscon- 
duct, but  impute  all  the  fault  to  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  itself.  Instead  of 
laying  the  blame  upon  their  adversaries  alone,  the  Old-school  charge  both 
•ides  with  disorders,  that  were  owing  to  the  act  of  1801,  in  which  they 
had  mutually  concurred.  Censure  la  cast  as  much  upon  the  General 
Assembly,  as  upon  the  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Synods  formed 
under  that  act.  Was  there  any  criminal  charge  made  against  the  other 
side?  Where  can  you  show  this,  in  either  the  resolution  abrogating  the 
"Plan  of  Union,"  or  the  reMlutions  by  which  the  abrogation  was  car- 
ried out  to  its  legitimate  consequences?  There  was  no  such  censure  pro- 
nounced upon  those  connected  with  the  four  Synods,  as  a  judicial  sentence 
involves?  They  were  not  charged  with  attachment  to  the  Congregational 
form  of  government,  as  a  crime.  And,  besides,  they  were  immediately 
afterwards  assured,  that  no- offence  was  imputed;  that  it  was  not  intend^ 
to  fasten  upon  them  any  stigma  or  reproach;  for  they  were  invited  to 
come  back,  to  prove  not  their  innocence,  but  their  Presbyterian  ism,  with 
the  promise  that  whenever  satisfactory  proof  upon  that  point  had  been 
^ven,  their  connexion  with  the  Church  should  be  restored.  Nay,  still 
more,  to  facilitate  their  return,  they  were  told  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  Presbyteries.  Each  individual  and 
church  was  told,  "We  do  not  charge  you  with  any  crime,  we  do  not 
lay  that  you  are  unfit  to  associate  with  us:  we  Ny,  on  the  contrary,  that 
you  are  fit,  if  you  are  Presbyterians.  Go  to  the  nearest,  most  convenient 
Presbytery,  and  prove  your  orthodoxy."  I  take  it,  that  this  was  not  « 
criminal  proceeding  at  all.  The  exscinding  resolutions  profess  to  be, 
what  I  suppose  those  who  passed  them,  understood  that  they  were,  the 
only  legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  resolution  abrogating 
the  "Plan  of  Union." 

In  the  next  place,  what  was  the  whole  effect  of  these  exscinding  reso- 
lutions, as  they  are  commonly  called  ?  Did  they  impose  a  penalty  upon 
any  individual,  or  collection  of  individuals  7  They  merely  dissolved  the 
connexion  of  four  Synods  with  the  General  Assembly,  but  not  for  con- 
tumacy, not  for  any  crime  alleged  against  them.  All  that  the  resolutions 
proposed  was  to  abandon  them,  for  the  good  of  that  Church,  under  the 
protection  of  which  they  had  thua  far  grown  and  fiourished.  The  inves- 
tigation had  proceeded  on  general  grounds,  without  doing  any  prejudice 
to  personal  character.  Not  a  reproachful  word  was  uttered  against  the 
members  of  the  four  Synods,  unless  it  was  a  reproach  to  say  that  they 
were  Congregationalists.  I  do  not  hold  that  to  be  a  reproach.  If  the 
Assembly  had  a  right  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
because  they  pref^red  another  form  of  government  and  worship,  it  had  no 
right  to  censure  them  for  this  preference.  If  being  members  of  the 
Church,  and  professing  Presbyterian  ism,  their  belief  and  practice  had 
been  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  the  Church,  they  might 
have  been  brought  to  trial;  but  if  the  Synods  were  formed  under  the 
plan  of  1801,  and  that  plan  was  so  vicious  as  to  render  the  connexion 
repugnant  and  detrimental  to  the  Church — ^this  iu  the  estimation  of  the 
Assembly,  for  I  do  not  myself  say  any  thing  now  about  the  plan,  or  the 
formation  of  the  four  Syooda — this  might  be  and  was  a  good  reason  for 
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teptnUag  them,  but  eertiinly^  was  no  reuon  for  pronouncing  a  judicial 
aentence,  or  impiitin|;  crime. 

The  reaolutioR  thea  of  Mr.  Jesmp  {-Snte,  p.  45,)  waa  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  beg  leave  to  set  the  counsel  right  as  to  one  matter 
of  fact  The  Assembly  charged  gross  disorders  upon  the  members  of  the 
four  Synods. 

Mr,  Sergeant.  What  7  Charged  them  with  disorders  arising  out  of 
the  plan  of  1801,  as  a  crime,  when  the  Assembly  itself  had  given  a  license 
to  these  disorders  by  adopting  the  "  Flan"?  Those  who  had  entered  the 
Church  under  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  came  in  b)^  permission:  nobody  could 
complain  of  their  entrance.  The  Assembly  had  no  right  to  make  « 
criminal  charge  against  them.  Suppose  they  had  made  such  a  charge 
before  the  "  Plan"  had  been  repealed,  stigmatizing  as  a  crime  what  that 
plan  allowed — 

Mr.Hubbttl.    Mr.  Randall  is  I  think  misuken.    Thisistberesolution: 

Mr.  Hubbell  read  the  resolution  No.  1 — ^nte,  p.  46. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  should  like  to  put  the  counsel  right.  I  say  that  the 
General  Assembly  charged  the  Synods  with  extravagant  disorders.  The 
resolution  which  Mr.  Hubbell  has  read  does  not  indeed  contain  such  a 
charse,  but  by  referring  to  the  second  resolution  he  will  find  what  I 
allude  to.     That  does  contain  an  accusation  of  gross  disorders. 

Mr.  Hubbe.ll.  You  will  find  what  you  mean  in  a  previous  resolution, 
which  provides  for  the  citation  of  inferior  judicatories,    ^nte,  p.  38. 

Judge  Rogers.  The  charge  to  which  I  suppose  Mr.  Randall  refers,  is 
to  be  found  on  page  20  of  the  paper-book.     Vid.  Ante,  p.  46. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: — (Here  Mr.  Randall  read 
resolution,  No.  2.—Jinte,  p.  46.)  That  is  the  resolution  to  which  I  refer; 
and  I  say  that  it  does  distinctly  charge  gross  disorders,  and  make  them 
the  grounds  of  the  excision. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  May  it  please  your  Honours,  the  resolution  of  which 
.  I  was  speaking,  is  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  Sergeant  read  resolution.  No.  1. — tSnte,  p.  46.  That  was  the 
exscinding  resolution.  That  was  the  act  by  which  the  four  Synods  were 
dissolved,  or  cut  off;  and  then  comes  a  statement  of  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Assembly  place  the  expediency  of  their  proceeding.  Evea 
if  this  statement  were  untrue,  that  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
prior  act;  if  it  was  untrue,  still  I  say  that  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to 
do  what  they  did.  The  grounds  that  in  their  estimation  supported  the 
right,  they  gave  in  the  first  reaolution.  Afterwards,  they  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  their  solicitude  on  the  subject,  and  urgency  for  an  immediate 
decision — not  the  grounds  of  the  act  itself — that  bad  been  perfected  by 
the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Sergeant  here  read  resolution,  No.  S. 

Now,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Randall  and  myself,  is  not  so  great 
at  he  seems  to  imagine.  I  was  speaking  of  the  so-called  act  of  excision, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  put,  as  a  natter  of  right,  in  the  reso- 
lution. On  the  other  hand,  what  he  brings  forwuti,  is  merely  an  aA«r 
fltatement  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Assembly  to  act  so  prompt- 
ly:— It  had  been  made  elear  to  them,  that  gross  disorders  prevailed  in  Uie 
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four  Synods,  ind  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  itaelf  had  never  been  con- 
eistenUy  carried  into  effect  Well,  for  these  reasons,  speedy  action  had 
been  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  But  this  second  resolution, 
which  has  been  denominated  a  judicial  sentence,  was  of  no  force  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Assembly's  rif^ht  to  exscind:  the  whole  work  was  effected 
without  it,  and  before  it  had  been  passed.  The  latter  three  resolutions 
were  intended,  ^first,  to  give  reasons  why  the  Assembly  had  been  so 
prompt  in  its  action,  and  then,  in  kindness  and  charity,  to  invite  these 
individuals,  churches,  and  Presbyteries,  who,  Uiough  strictly  Presby- 
terian, miffht  perhaps  have  deemed  themselves  excluded  by  the  laying 
down  of  the  four  Synods,  to  come  in,  and  renew  their  connexion  with 
the  Assembly. 

Now,  let  us  see  whatMr.  Jesup's  resolution  was.  (Here  Mr.  Seri^eant 
read  the  preamble  and  resolution. —  l^id.  </3nte,  p.  45.)  Previously,  a 
similar  mode  of  proceeding  had  been  proposed  by  a  member  of  the  Old- 
achool  party.  (Mr.  Sergeant  read  the  resolutions  passed,  to  cite  inferior 
judicatories  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. —  Vid.  t3nte,p.  38.)  These,  you 
see,  were  not  pointed  at  any  Synod  in  particular.  The  yeas,  on  their 
passage,  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  to  nays  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  with  one  noii'liquet.  Then,  on  the  back  of  this  close  division, 
come  two  protests. 

"  Mr.  Hay,  for  himself  and  others,  gave  notice  of  a  protest  against  the 
foregoing  resolutions. 

"  Mr.  Cleaveland,  for  himself  and  others,  .gave  notice  of  a  protest 
«ninst  the  resolutions  adopted  mi  Thursday  last,  abrogating  the  'Plan  of 
Union.' 

*<  Mr.  Breckinridge  gave  notice,  that  he  would  to-morrow  morning 
offer  a  resolution  to  appointaconimittee,toconsist  of  equal  numbers  from 
the  majority  and  minority  on  the  vote  to  cite  inferior  judicatories,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a  voluntary  diviMon  of  the  Presbyleriui 
Church."    Then  (he  committee  was  appointed. 

Now,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  I  have  slated  the  nature  of  the  act 
of  excision,  and  the  Assembly's  grounds  for  that  act  Suppose  the 
Assembly  entertained  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  second  resolution, 
which  from  the  beginning  I  had  intended  to  notice,  and  now  take  up,  as 
well  for  my  original  reasons,  as  on  account  of  the  construction  jnirupoD 
it  by  Mr.  Randall.  Suppose  it  had  been  made  clear  to  the  Assenibly 
that  disorder  and  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  four  Synods,  which  were 
a  proper  subject  for  the  application  of  the  process  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution; which  would  have  justified  a  criminal  charge,  and  a  citation  to 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  for  trial.  Then  there  were  two  grounds  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Synods: — First,  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union,"  and,  secondly,  the  actual  working  of  the  "  Plan"  in 
those  Synods.  A  proceeding  rested  on  one  ground  might  work  their 
dissolution,  without  the  imputation  of  any  crime;  a  proceeding  on  the 
other  ground  might  have  resulted  in  the  same  thing,  but  must  have  been 
a  criminal  proceeding.  Either  one,  independently  of  the  other,  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  blot  them  out  of  existence.  But,  the  first  ground 
being  sufficient,  it  alone  is  taken.  Then  the  second  ground  is  exhibited, 
not  to  support  the  measure  of  excision,  but  to  show  the  importance  of 
having  acted  promptly.     I  would  call  your  attention  again  to  the  state- 
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ments  mide  by  the  two  committeea  of  the  majority  and  Minority.  They 
both  concurred  id  the  opinioo  that  s  separation  was  indiBpensable.  la 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  A»embly  passed  the  first  resolution — that, 
exscinding  the  Synods.  And  as  to  the  second,  though  it  alludes  to  the 
prevalence  of  disorders,  it  bean  on  nobody  in  particular,  contains  no  per- 
sonal impuUtion.  I  say  again  what  I  have  said  before,  that  the  Assembly 
cut  off  no  Presbytery,  Church,  or  individual,  strictly  Pijesbyterian — the 
fourth  resolution  saves  them  all.  And,  moreover,  1  say — though  perhaps 
I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  such  matters — that,  having  listened  attea- 
tively  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  opposite  counsel,  and  having 
listened  atleotively  to  his  Honour's  charge,  I  have  heard  nothing  which 
has  persuaded  me  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Assembly  was  not  the 
most  tender,  the  most  careful,  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
their  institutions,  and  the  least  liable  to  reproach  of  any  that  could  have 
been  adopted.  The  measure  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
General  Asaembly.  Without  intending  the  disparagement  of  one  party 
more  than  the  other,  and  hoping  that  the  remark  will  be  taken  in  its 
mildest  sense,  I  must  say  that  into  the  Assembly  had  already  been  intro- 
duced a  system  of  tactics,  more  like  the  hostility  of  contending  political 
parties,  than  the  deliberations  becoming  a  solemn  council  of  the  Church; 
and  that  peace  required  the  two  parties  to  be  put  asunder  at  least  for  a 
time. 

But,  again,  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  were  against  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  not  against  individuals.  Here  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argu- 
ment of  my  colleague:  a  short  statement  of  it  will  be  sufficient  What 
bodies  were  they?  They  were  Synods.  Established  by  whom  7  By  the 
General  Assembly:  they  were  bodies  of  its  own  creation.  Nobody  ques- 
tions the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  establish  Synods;  and  my  colleague's 
argument  has  shown,  manifestly,  that  as  sure  as  they  have  the  power  to 
establish,  so  sure  they  have  the  power  to  lay  down;  that  if  they  can 
create,  they  also  can  destroy.  What  answer  is  made  to  this,  on  the  other 
side?  The  counsel  do  not  deny  the  right  to  dissolve  a  Synod.  If  I  have 
misunderstood  their  argument,  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  their  correcting 
me.  This  ia  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  decided  without  • 
clear  comprehension  of  its  merits:  every  member  of  the  society  must 
wish  that  it  should  be  rightly  decided.  I  do  not  understand  them  to  deny 
the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  dissolve  a  Synod,  unless — as  Mr.  Raodall 
qualifies  the  admission — rights  have  intermediately  become  vested.  If  no 
such  rights  have  become  vested,  he  agrees  that  a  court  cannot  look  into 
an  act  of  dissolution. 

Mr.  RandalU  t  made  another  qualification,  and  now  accept  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's invitation,  to  remind  him  of  it  Whether  the  Assembly  can  dis- 
solve a  Presbytery  or  Synod,  in  any  case,  is  a  vexed  question;  but  it 
certainly  has  no  power  to  do  so,  in  the  two  cases  which  I  before  mentioned. 
First,  where  intermediate  rights  have  become  vested,  and,  secondly, 
where  the  consequences  of  the'dissolulion  must  be  a  suspension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  privileges  of  individuals,  no  matter  whether  for  a  day  only, 
or  for  a  month,  or  a  year.  In  the  present  case,  it  might  perhaps  hare 
required  eighteen  months  for  some  to  regain  their  ecclesiastical  rights. 
They  are  all  to  be  re-admitted,  as  if  they  were  foreigners;  and  this  would 
take  time,  while  the  suspension  operated  instantly. 
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Mr.  Sergeant.  I  think  I  aliould  have  Batisfied  the  learned  counsel, 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  orerlook  the  latter  part  of  his  qualification.  His 
tirst  position  is,  that  the  Assembly  has  not  the  power,  where  intermediate 
rights  have  become  vested;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  merely  defines 
what  sort  of  rights  are  intended.  I  take  it,  then,  as  a  conceded  point, 
that  the  Assembly  haa,  in  some  cases,  the  right  to  lay  down  a  Synod — as 
to  the  case  of  a  Presbytery— that,  at  present,  I  do  not  touch.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  a  Presbytery  has  been  dissolved,  here  in  Philadelphia;  and 
about  the  power,  in  that  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  dispute,  though  there 
has  been  some  conversation  respecting  It  at  the  bar.  The  Assembly  haa 
the  power,  unless  intermediate  rights  have  become  vested,  or,  as  Mr.  Ran- 
dall says,  unless  the  dissolution  would  suspend  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
What  rights  are  vested  in  a  Synod?  He  tells  us,  certain  ecclesiastical 
privileges;  and  that  if  these  should  be  taken  away  or  suspended  by  the 
dissolution,  it  would  be  void.  The  rights  of  which  he  speaks,  are  only 
ecclesiastical  rights.  No  Synod  can  be  established  with  any  other.  A 
Synod  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  connexion  which  the  form  of  govern- 
ment establishes,  for  purposes  purely  ecclesiastical;  it  has  no  right  of 
representation  in  the  Assembly,  and  no  control  over  the  corporation. 
Whatever  is  done  by  the  formation  of  a  Synod,  is  undone  by  its  dissolu- 
tion: nothing  more  can  be  undone,  than  that  which  has  been  done.  But,  we 
are  told,  that  if  ecclesiastical  privileges  have  been  conferred  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Synod,  the  Assembly  has  no  right  to  lay  it  down,  because 
it  would  thus  be  deprived  of  those  privileges?  What  are  ecclesiastical 
privileges?  The  basis  of  every  church  connexion,  is  free  and  voluntary 
association.  No  one  has  the  right  of  coming  into  the  Church,  who  is  not 
voluntarily  admitted;  no  one  who  does  not  belong  to  it,  can  enjoy  its 
privileges;  and  he  ceases  to  enjoy  them,  who  leaves  its  communion.  The 
ecclesiastical  rights  with  which  a  Synod  is  invested,  are  but  a  portion  of 
that  spiritual  and  moral  power  which  belongs  to  the  Assembly.  These 
are  the  rights  intermediately  vested,  of  which  the  learned  counsel  speaks; 
and  it  so  happens,  that  they  are  the  very  rights  which  cannot  be  affected 
by  a  civil  process:  I  deny  that  this  tribunal  has  any  power  to  meddle 
with,  or  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  The  plain  English  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's qualification  of  the  Assembly's  power,  clearly  is,  that  when  that 
body  has  once  created  a  Synod,  it  cannot  lay  it  down,  unless  by  a  regular 
trial,  condemnation,  and  sentence.  Does  any  policy  of  the  state  require 
such  a  regulation  as  this  ?  Is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  such  as  the  learned 
counsel  says?  It  cannot  be.  If  the  legislature  should  assume  the  power 
to  tell  the  General  Assembly,  that  they  should  not  lay  down  a  Synod, 
any  citizen,  lawyer  or  not,  who  looked  at  the  third  section  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  might  see  that  the  Assembly  could  bid  defiance  to  the  legislature. 
They  would  have  a  right  to  do  so,  according  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  Well,  if  the  legislature  cannot  pass  such  a  law,  where 
will  you  look  for  an  authority  for  the  principle  urged  upon  the  other  side? 
Not  to  the  common  law,  because  it  is  applicable  in  Pennsylvania,  only  so 
far  as  consistent  with  our  Constitution  and  statutes.  Those  portions  of  it 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  are  deemed  of  no  authority.  If 
in  the  common  law,  there  were  any  such  principle,  it  would  not  he  appli* 
cable  here.  The  answer  we  have  to  give  to  any  one  claiming  protection 
here,  for  his  asserted  vested  ecclesiastical  rights,  is  that  given  by  the 
71 
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Supreme  Coart  of  Dehware — *'We  do  not  know  yov."  I  speak  not  u 
an  indiridual.  Of  course,  I  may  hare  s  prirate  opinion.  Burt  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak  of  my  opinion:  that  is  not  the  point  The  true  question 
is,  whether  this  court  has  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  sueh  a  ease;  to 
wdgh  the  value  of  ecclesiaaltcal  privileges;  to  decide  that  certain  persooa 
must,  or  must  not,  continue  members  of  a  voluntary  and  spiritual  assoda- 
tion.  Mr.  Randall  has  put  the  very  case,  in  which  the  judgment  of  a 
i^iritual  court  is  alone  competent  to  weigh  considerations  of  this  nature. 
If  this  court  can  decide  that  a  Synod  cannot  be  laid  down,  because  inter- 
mediate  rights  have  become  vested,  it  ought  to  prescribe  some  mode  in 
which  the  Church  may  be  purged.  There  is,  at  last,  nothing  intellipble 
to  the  law,  in  the  limitation  thus  attempted  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly. 
There  are  no  such  rights,  cognizable  by  the  Civil  Power:  ihey  are  not 
civil  ri^ts. 

Is  it  meant  that  these  men  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  a  part  of  the  Churd)  - 
by  being  excluded?  Is  it  said  that  these  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cler- 
gymen have  Bufiered  in  their  feelings?  The  Court  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  such  injuries.  Suppose  a  man  is  excluded  from  a  temperanee  society 
which  is  not  incorporated.  That  may  be  a  very  great  injury  to  him.  Sup- 
pose that  a  man,  woman,  c»-  child,  is  turned  out  of  any  voluntary  society, 
the  injury  may  be  incalculable — it  mty  be  ruinous.  He  may  be  "  cut 
desd,"  as  the  phrase  is  ;  but  has  a  civil  court  jurisdiction  in  this  eaae? 
Does  the  law  provide  a  remedy?  No.  Why  not?  Because  it  has  not  been 
thought  fit  that  the  courts  shottld  exercise  such  a  power;  that  they  should 
be  aS\e  to  restore  an  individual  excluded  from  a  mere  voluntary  associa- 
tion. And  why  have  they  not  the  power  as  regards  the  Church  ?  '  Be- 
cause that  is  a  voluntary  association,  into  which  all  are  invited,  but  none 
forced  to  come  or  to  remain.  None  are  excluded  from  it  excepting  when 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  alone  are  competent  to  decide  in  sadi  mat- 
ters, there  are  grounds  sufficient  for  the  exclusion.  For  be  it  remember- 
ed, the  union  is  voluntary  on  both  sides.  There  is  little  danger  of  any 
one's  being  excluded  without  cause.  Indeed,  the  tendency  is  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  It  is  oiUm  said  that  the  disposition  of  every  Cfaureh  is  to 
extend  its  bounds  as  much  as  possible  by  proselyting — perhaps  too  much 
has  been  said  about  a  proselyting  spirit  But  certain  it  is  that  the  natural 
tendency  is  always  a^nst  exclusion.  Why,  even  here  the  majority  are 
charged  by  the  minority  with  entertaining  plans  for  aggrandizing  and 
spreading  their  influence  and  sway,  as  the  power  of  Rome  once  did,  until 
it  reigned  supreme  orer  the  whole  Christian  world.  A  disposition  to  cut 
off  its  members  has  never  before  been  ascribed  to  any  Church  ;  it  is  very 
improbable  that  such  a  disposition  exists  her^. 

We  offered  to  prove  at  the  trial,  that  within  the  bounds  of  the  four 
Synods  there  were  numerous  Congregational  churches.  To  what  extent 
WjB  could  have  made  out  the  allegation  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  has 
been  stated  at  the  bar,  and  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  in  the  evidence, 
that  in  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  alone,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  churches,  there  were  but  nine  Presbyterian.  We  might  have 
followed  up  this  testimony  by  proof  of  not  only  the  number  of  these 
diurches  in  the  other  Synods,  but  also  of  the  persons  who  had  represent- 
ed them  in  the  several  judicatories,  until  we  came  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Bis- 
sell,  who  was  not  even  a  committee-man,  and  yet  was  allowed  to  ait  in 
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the  Geoenl  Atatmbly.  But  his  Honour  would  not  receive  such  testi- 
mony. He  thought  there  was  another  mode  in  which  the  question  might 
be  disponed  of.  But  unless  the  General  Assembly  is  left  free  to  decide 
what  infusion  of  Congregationaliam  is  consisleut  with  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  somebody  elae  must  decide  the  question.  Suppose,  I  sey,  that 
its  purity  is  destroyed  by  the  existence  of  two  Congregational  churches, 
or  one  among  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Some  one  rises  and  advances 
■  contrary  opinion,  and  is  listened  to  with  great  respect,  as  is  usual;  but 
the  Assembly  thinks  he  has  not  answered  my  ai^ument,  nnd  decides  that 
my  opinion  is  correct  Do  you  think  it  competent  to  another  tribunal — 
a  ciril  court — to  set  aside  this  judgment,  and  to  say,  "Surely  one  Congre- 
gational church  cannot  poison  and  corrupt  a  whole  Synod?"  Where  then 
IS  the  freedom  of  the  Church?  They  decide  according  to  the  knowledge 
which  they  have,  and  their  own  feelinss,  and  the  decision  must  be  final, 
or  they  might  as  well  pronounce  no  judgment  at  all.  Look  at  page  1 1  of 
the  paper-book,  ( f^id.  ante  p.  37,)  and  there  I  think  you  will  find 
some  tolerable  foundation  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Assembly  upon 
this  point,  if  not  already  convinced  that  they  were  reasonable.  There  is 
to  be  seen  a  report  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  the  Assembly 
of  1S33,  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  resolutions.  The  second  of  these  is 
as  follows : 

"  That  in  relation  to  the  remaining  allegadon,  viz.  on  the  subject  of 
ruling  elders,  the  Synod  do  not  discover  any  reason  for  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  that  constitution 
does  not  make  the  eldership  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  church,  and  as 
the  number  of  persons  in  many  churches  is  too  small  to  admit  the  elec- 
tion of  suitable  persons  to  gll  that  office,  and  where  this  is  not  the  ease, 
the  fact  of  their  being  Congregationalists  mingled  with  Presbyterians  in 
many  churches,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  non-existence  of  the  elder- 
^ip,  according  to  the  plan  of  agreement  between  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut;  from  the  spirit  of  which,  the 
Synod  believe,  that  none  of  our  Presbyteries  hare  departed." 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve.  Will  any 
one  tell  me  that  there  are  not  vital  matters  at  issue  between  these  two 
parties,  when  one  of  the  exscinded  Synods  deliberately,  and  as  a  solemn 
decison  of  the  whole  judicatory,  pronounced  that  the  Constitution  did  not 
make  the  office  of  ruling  elder  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Presbyterian 
■  Church  ?  Suppose  the  Assembly  to  decide  otherwise:  who  is  to  correct 
their  judgment?  That  they  do  hold  the  office  of  ruling  elder  to  be 
essenUal,  scarcely  requires  proof.  I  will  refer  however  to  their  opinion 
pronounced  on  this  occasion. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  was  taken  up,  and 
adopted,  and  ia  as  follows,  viz. :  That  the  records  be  approved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sentiment  on  page  154,  viz.,  that  the  eldership  is  not 
essential  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  opiaion  of  the  committee, 
the  Synod  advance  a  sentiment  that  contravenes  the  principles  recognised 
in  our  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  II.  See.  4.  Chap.  III.  Sec.  5.  ChapV. 
Chap.  IX.  Sea  1,S." 

Your  Honours  will  find  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Squier  {ante,  p.  71.) 
which  was  read  by  my  colleague,  an  admission  that  lay  members  have 
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sat  in  Presbytery  as  the  representatives  of  churches  having  no  elderships. 

"Several  years  ago,  I  belonged  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo:  there 
were  then  some  churches  connected  with  that  Presbytery,  that  had  not 
appointed  ruling  elders.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many.  This  Presby- 
tery now  belongs  to  the  Synod  of  Genesee.  They  were  the  fewer  in 
number,  and  the  smaller  churches,  I  should  say.  Churches,  when  first 
formed  in  a  new  country,  are  very  small,  and  have  few  male  membera, 
hardly  enough  for  the  formation  of  an  eldership;  and  in  some  instances 
the  appointment  of  eldera  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  such  a  church 
was  represented  in  the  Presbytery." 

Mr.  Randall.  Represented  by  ministers — the  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  preached  to  them,  Mr.  Squier  meant. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  He  certainly  knew  what  the  examination  was  about; 
and,  besides,  he  says  that  the  churches  of  which  he  speaks  had  scarcely 
male  members  enough  for  the  formation  of  elderships,  and  therefore  did 
not  choose  elders;  but  were  governed  by  their  mate  members.  Well,  he 
was  asked  whether  these  churches  did  or  did  not  send  representatives  to 
the  Presbytery,  and  answered,  "  Yes."  Of  course  he  meant  lay  repre- 
sentatives. He  did  not  indeed  admit  that  thiswas  in  fact  practised  exleo- 
tensirely.  I  have  already  shown  that  in  one  instance,  an  individual  who 
was  not  even  a  committee-man  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly. 
This  was  Mr.  Bissell.  And  there  was  a  protest  against  his  admission 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons — among  others  by  Mr.  Gilbert  who  was 
examined  at  the  trial,  and  who,  though  I  don't  know  him  personally,  i^ 
I  take  for  granted,  from  the  station  which  he  occupies,  a  very  respectable 
man.  Here  then  is  evidence  enough  of  the  existence  of  two  evils.  First, 
a  disregard  of  essential  Presbyterian  principles,  becoming  gradually 
bolder,  until  at  length  embodied  in  the  formal  resolutions  of  a  Synod. 
Then,  in  another  case,  the  "Plan  of  Union"  affording  a  disguise  under 
which  Congregationalists  exerted  an  influence,  by  representation,  not  only 
in  the  Presbytery,  but  even  through  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  true 
origin  of  the  evil  not  being  ascertained.  And  here  I  take  occasion  to  say, 
as  fo  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  there,  as 
the  disorder  which  we  have  sought  to  correct.  Those  churches  within 
the  bounds  of  that  Presbytery  which  are  not  Presbyterian,  though  (hey 
have  settled  Presbyterian  pastors,  are  marked  in  the  statistical  table  as 
Congregational.  Here  there  is  no  admixture  of  the  two  sects.  These 
churches  claim  the  right  of  being  independent — nothing  more.  They 
have  no  representation  in  any  Presbyterian  judicatory.  But  in  the  other 
case  there  was  an  intermixture,  though  so  disguised  that  it  could  not  be 
traced  or  detected. 

But,  may  it  please  your  Honours,  I  contend  farther,  that  the  exscinding 
resolutions  were  the  legitimate  application  of  the  act  by  which  the  "  Plan 
of  Union"  had  been  abrogated.  His  Honour,  Judge  Rogers,  decided 
that  the  abrogation  was  within  the  power  of  the  Assembly,  It  follows 
then  of  course  that  the  Plan  was  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  :  indeed  his  Honour  maintains  in  his  charge  that  it  was  not. 
What  was  it  then  ?  If  not  a  constitutional  rule,  the  act  by  which  it  was 
passed  was  an  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly; 
and  the  abrogation  of  it  was  a  like  exercise  of  ordinary  power,  and  not  a 
criminal  proceeding.    Then  follow  out  the  abrogation  of  the  "Plan": 
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what  was  to  become  of  those  who  came  in  under  its  operation  ?  They  did 
not  come  in  under  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  they  had  no  constitu- 
tional rights.  I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  if  they  had  come  in  under  the 
Constitution  they  might  noi  have  been  exscinded  ;  but  they  did  not  come 
ID  under  it,  and  therefore  could  have  no  constitutional  rights.  They  had 
rights  arising  only  from  an  exercise  of  the  Assembly's  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. I  have  heretofore  contended  that  the  Assembly  had  not  the  power 
to  pass  the  "  Plan  of  Union" — that  it  was  ineonsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  take  it  that  they  had — then  it  was  simply  no  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Those  who  derived  their  ecclesiaslical  rights  from  it,  as  the 
four  Synods  were  alleged  to  have  done  by  the  General  Assembly,  did 
not  derive  them  from  the  Constitution,  but  from  an  ordinary  act  of  the 
Assembly — whether  strictly  a  legislative  act,  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say.  The  Constilulion  then  is  not  applicable  to  the  case — only  the  "Plan 
of  Union."  Will  your  Honours  say  that  the  abrogation  was  unconstitu- 
tional. His  Honour,  Jud^  Rogers  has  decided  that  it  was  not ;  that  the 
**  Plan"  was  no  part  of  the  Constitution.  How  then  can  the  laying  down 
of  these  Synods  interfere  with  the  Constitution  ?  Did  they  derive  their 
rights  from  it  ?  No.  If  you  admit  that  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  it  was  void  ;  but  if  its  establishment  was 
within  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  if  it  was  an  ordinary  act  of  that  body, 
it  follows  of  course,  that  what  they  did  might  he  undone  whenever  they 
pleased.  And  as  to  those  who  had  intermediately  entered  into  ecclesias- 
tical relations  under  its  auspices — I  have  shown  that  they  had  no  vested 
rights  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognizance.  Your  Honours  will 
answer  whether  you  have  not  always  understood  the  principle  of  our 
Constitution  to  be  that  every  ecclesiastical  association  is  voluntary ;  that 
this  Church  has  been  so  from  the  beginning,  so  is,  and  must  continue  to 
be  purely  voluntary  until  it  is  dissolved.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  who 
complain  of  the  illegality  of  the  resolutions  exscinding  the  four  Synods, 
are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

I  have  detained  your  Honours  a  great  while  with  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  have  appeared  interesting.  Much  more  might  be  said 
in  regard  to  them,  but  no  doubt  you  are  weary,  and  as  other  work  remains, 
I  leave  them  with  the  observations  which  I  have  made.  I  now  come  to 
the  lighter  part  of  this  argument.  The  road  over  which  I  am  yet  to  fra- 
Tel  is  not,  I  think,  so  difficult  for  us,  perhaps  not  so  difficult  for  either 
party, because  in  discussing  questions  of  parliamentary  order,  a  little  free- 
dom may  be  allowed,  which  would  be  entirely  unbecoming  the  greater 
topics  which  I  have  hitherto  considered.  Already  in  some  measure  have 
been  intimated  our  cardinal  objections  to  the  position  taken  on  the  other 
.  side;  to  the  proceedings  on  which  they  found  their  claims — proceedinga 
which,  as  they  say,  resulted  in  putting  the  majority  out  of  doors.  Let  us 
trace  the  steps  of  their  course.  And  this  would  be  a  mere  game  of  push- 
pin if  it  were  not  for  the  important  consequences  that  may  follow — if  it 
Blight  not  result  in  overturning  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  by  mere 
forms  can  he  accomplished  what  in  substance  is  bo  grave  and  important, 
questions  of  form  are  very  serious.  The  gravity  of  the  effect,  of  the 
consequences,  must  in  that  case  measure  the  degree  of  consideration  which 
this  subject  is  to  rAeive. 

In  the  beginning  I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  Assembly  of  1S38  met  at 
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the  proper  time  in  the  church  in  lUnstead  Court — the  time  tnd  place 
tppoioted.  It  wu  a  oew  Parliament — if  indeed  there  is  any  thing  strictly 
analogous  in  the  case  of  the  two  bodies — not  merely  a  new  session.  The 
old  Assembly  had  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  like  a  new  Parliament, 
mimmoned.  The  antecedent  body,  according  to  the  usual  form,  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution,  had  directed  when  and  where  the  next  should 
meet,  and  who  should  act  and  what  should  be  done  up  to  a  certain  point. 
There  is  the  ship  lying  off  from  the  shore  ;  but  you  cannot  get  to  her 
without  a  boat ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  a  pilot  should  be  at  hand  to  carry 
you  out.  We  will  provide  for  you  the  boat  and  the  pilot:  al^er  you  are 
fairly  on  the  great  ocean,  the  pilot  may  leave  you,  but  till  tlien  has  you  in 
charge.  But  this  New-school  party  say,  that  it  will  not  do  to  take  the 
boat  that  has  been  provided,  and  wish  to  board  the  ship  just  when,  and 
where,  and  how  they  please;  or,  having  taken  the  boat,  they  wish  to  throw 
the  pilot  overboard,  and  the  oarsmen  overboard  too.  They  are  deler- 
tnined  to  possess  themselves  of  the  vessel  on  their  own  terms,  and  at  their 
own  time.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  what  the  New-school  wished 
and  endeavoured  to  do,  as  exhibited  by  such  an  illustration.  I  suppose 
that  the  regulation  of  this  matter,  under  the  Constitution,  belongs  of  right 
to  the  antecedent  Assembly  ;  Ihst  they  are  to  provide  a  plan  of  proceed- 
ing up  to  a  certain  {Kiint.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  it  than  of  the 
fact  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
StateSj  if  the  Vice  President  comes,  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  take  the 
chair  and  preside  in  the  Senate.  Nay  more,  (he  Moderator  appointed  at 
the  close  of  one  Assembly,  to  preside  in  the  oi^nization  of  the  next, 
mast  preside  until  removed.  Every  deliberative  body,  unless  it  be  a 
town  meeting,  has  some  rules  provided  for  the  beginning  of  ita  session. 
If  a  party  of  gentlemen  meet  together  to  dine,  there  must  be  one  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  though  in  that  case  if  the  individual  who  first  takes 
the  place  be  turned  out,  it  is  vain  for  him  to  think  of  remaining.  There 
must  be  some  rules  to  guide  in  the  organization  of  every  anembly.  It 
is  clear  that  in  Parliament,  when  the  Speaker  is  absent,  ail  questions,  such 
U  can  be  dealt  with  in  his  absence,  must  be  put  by  the  clerk,  unless  a 
speaker  pro  tempore  be  appointed;  and  until  the  organization  of  the 
house,  the  clerk  alone  can  act  This  rule  is  laid  down  in  all  the  manuals, 
and  its  authority  is  not  to  he  disparaged.  It  is  found  in  both  JeETersoo's 
and  Sutherland's  Manuals,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  one  of  their  rules.  In  that  house  the  clerk  puts  the  question 
in  the  absence  of  the  speaker,  or  before  the  body  is  organized.  In  the 
Senate  the  chair  is  .rarely  vacant;  but  if  it  should  be  vacant,  no  doubt  the 
parliamentary  practice  would  there  prevail.  But  when  the  chair  is  actually 
full,  no  body  but  the  person  in  the  chair  can  put  any  question,  in  either 
house  of  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  any  deliberative 
body  on  earth,  which  pretends  to  be  oi^nized  at  all.  And  for  this  sim- 
ple reason,  that  you  cannot  coniide  the  privilege*  of  doing  this  to  one, 
without  giving  it  to  all.  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  presiding 
officer,  if  any  person  who  pleases  may  preside  f 

Now  the  Assembly  of  1838  met  with  full  powers,  excepting  that  the 
antecedent  Assembly  had  sent  down  to  it  a  Moderator,  whom,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain period  of  their  session,  they  had  no  right  to  remove.  That  Modera- 
tor and  the  clerks  who  were  to  assist  him  in  the  organization  were  continued 
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io  office  lo  perfonn  certain  acts,  and  until  tliese  were  perfWrmed,  tfiey 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  new  Assembly,  or  rather  thst  Aasemjly 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  capacity  to  touch  them  ?  First,  w^at  were  the 
acta  to  be  performed  by  the  clerks?  Neither  the  new  body,  nor  flie 
Moderator  was  responsible  for  these  clerks.  They  had  not  appoint^ 
them.  What  would  be  thought  if  a  tribunal  of  Pennaylvania  were  ma-Ie 
•GcouDtsble  for  a  clerk  appointed  by  the  Governor?  They  didnotappoi:>t 
the  clerks,  and  had  no  power  for  a  certain  time  to  remove  them.  But 
even  if  they  had  that  power,  there  was  here  no  auch  reason  as  has  been 
allef^d  for  lis  exercise.  The  conduct  of  the  clerks,  as  I  dhall  contend,  wan 
perfectly  correct,  and  not  open  to  objection,  unless  upon  a  principle,  which 
I  have  never  known  to  be  asserted  but  by  one  man,  the  principle  that 
every  one  is  to  construe  the  Constitution  and  taws  in  his  own  way.  I  say 
that  the  clerks  had  no  ri^ht  to  decide  on  the  constitiilionality  of  the  acta 
of  1S37.  At  the  time  when  the  commissioners  presbnted  their  commis^ 
Mons  to  them,  there  was  no  power  on  earth  competent  to  decide  that 
matter.  Till  the  new  body  was  fully  orfcanized,  there  was  no  power  that 
could  undo  what  those  acta  had  done.  Will  you  tell  me  that  the  clerks 
had  a  right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  resolutions  of  the  pre* 
Tious  year,  and  to  repeal  them  ?  That  the  Moderator  was  bound  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  upon  these  acts  at  his  own  risk  ;  or  that  the 
individuals  composing  the  body  could,  before  it  waft  organized,  repeal 
them  7  I  contend  that  this  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  order  and  right 

At  present,  I  am  considering  the  conduct  of  the  clerks  only;  theMode- 
rttcr^s  conduct,  I  shall  examine  by-and-by.  It  is  supposed  that  the  clerks^ 
by  reason  of  their  declarations  in  the  antecedent  Assembly,  and  the  Mode- 
rator, had  combined  unlawfully  to  do  a  thinz  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done.  I  put,  then,  a  simple  question :  Here  was  a  resolution  pass^ 
by  the  Assembly,  still  in  full  force,  unrepealed,  by  which  the  Presby- 
teries, that  bad  sent  certain  commissioners,  whose  commissions  were 
offered  to  the  clerks,  were  declared  to  he  no  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  were  the  clerks  at  liberty  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of  sucli 
commissions?  I  don't  know  that  any  one  has  said,  that  they  bad  a  right 
to  admit  these  men  to  the  Assembly ;  hut  it  is  imputed  to  them,  as  an 
offence,  that  tbey  did  not  put  their  names  upon  the  rejected  list — the  list 
of  doubtful  cases.  To  my  mind,  the  question  as  to  this  latter  point  i» 
just  as  plain,  as  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  cierks  to  admit  these  com- 
missioners directly  to  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  The  eommisstoRS  oflered, 
were  of  three  descriptions.  There  were  some  persons  who  came  from  a 
regularly  acknowledged  constituency,  with  commissions  regular  in  form. 
There  were  others  who  claimed  to  come  from  an  undisputed  constituency, 
but  whose  commissions  were  irregular,  or  defective,  or  who  presented  no 
commissions  at  all.  Then,  there  was  a  third  class — persons  who  had  no 
constituency.  The  first  sort — those  who  had  regular  commissions  from  an 
acknowledged  constituency,  were  enrolled.  I'he  second — those  whose  con- 
ctituency  was  undoubted,  but  whose  commissions  were  irregular,  defective^ 
or  missing,  were  reported  on  the  rejected  list.  But,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  those  who  had  no  constituency  at  all  ?  It  is  contended,  that  they  too 
should  have  been  put  on  the  list  of  rejected  commissioners.  If  so,  the 
resolution  of  the  antecedent  Assembly  would  hare  been  as  entirely  disre- 
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gan^  by'ihe  clerks,  as  if  they  had  pretended  to  decide  it  unconstitu- 
tiorftl  knd  vflid.  They  might  just  as  wei!  have  put  od  ihe  rejected  list, 
the  names  of  Jiien  offering  commissions  regular  in  form,  but  coming  from 
some  other  denomination,  or  from  no  denomination  at  all — from  a  body 
of  men  in  no  Church  communion.  Why  should  not  the  latter  be  put  on 
the  list?  Simply,  because  they  have  no  Presbyterian  constituency.  It 
is  contended,  then,  that  the  clerks  should  have  done  the  same  thing,  as  if 
required  to  put  these  commissioners  on  the  list  of  undisputed  members; 
lince,  to  have  put  them  on  any  list,  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  constituency.  They,  in  fact,  had  no  commissions  at  all,  provided 
the  aols  of  1837  were  valid;  and  this  according  to  their  own  statements; 
.for,  when  asked  where  ihey  were  from,  they  answered,  from  Presbyteries 
within  the  four  Syivods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genesee,  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve, the  very  Synnds  which  those  acts  had  declared  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Church.  Was  there  no  power. competent  to  give  them  redress,  if 
they  had  been  wronged?  Yes;  the  Assembly,  when  fully  organized,  might 
have  repealed  the  acts  of  the  former  body.  Bui,  in  the  meantime,  they 
require  that  the  clerks  should  repeal  it;  that  the  Moderator  should  disregard 
it  They  certainly  had  no  power  to  repeal  it,  even  if  it  were  unconstitu- 
tional. In  the  ai^ument  on  the  other  side,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
power  of  Moderators  and  clerks;  about  setting  servants  above  their  mas- 
ters. Apply  the  same  doctrine  in  this  case:  look  at  what  is  required  of 
these  officers,  and  say  who  would  be  the  master,  if  they  had  complied 
with  the  requisition.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  disregard  the 
exscinding  resolutions,  because  they  were  not  the  officers  of  the  new  body, 
but  of  the  antecedent  Assembly,  continued  in  office  to  begin  the  new 
parliament  I  say  that  the  clerk's  conduct  was  perfectly  correct;  and, 
whether  they  were  pledged  or  not,  the  Assembly  by  which  they  were 
appointed,  or  contioued  in  office,  had  a  right  to  expect  them  to  obey  its 
commands. 

Then  we  come  to  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott.  He  too 
had  been  appointed  by  the  antecedent  body,  and  sent  down  to  preside 
in  the  new  organization.  The  Assembly  of  1S3S  were  not  accountable 
for  him,  nor  he  to  them 1  mean  that  for  a  certain  time  he  was  not  ac- 
countable to  them.  .  The  language  of  the  rule  is,  that  the  last  Moderator 
shall  preside  until  a  new  one  is  appointed.  This  rule  has  been  read  seve- 
ral times.  Being  one  of  great  importance  it  is  laid  down  in  two  distinct 
places  in  the  Constitution.  First,  Farm  of  Gov.  Chap.  XII.  Sect.  7 — 
"  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  if 
present,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  some  other  minister,  shall  open  the 
meeting  with  a  sermon,  and  preside  until  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen." 
And  again.  Form  of  Gov.  Chap.  XIX.  Sect.  3 — "  The  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  shall  be  chosen  from  year  to  year,  or  at  every  meeting  of  tlie 
Presbytery,  as  the  Presbytery  may  think  best  The  Moderator  of  the 
Synod,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  chosen  at  each  meeting  of 
those  judicatories:  and  the  Moderator,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  another 
member  3p[>ointed  for  the  purpose,  shall  open  the  next  meeting  with  a 
sermon,  and  shall  hold  the  chair  till  a  new  Moderator  be  chosen."  Jt  is 
obvious  that  this  means  till  a  new  one  can  be  chosen  ;  and  when  that  time 
arrives,  is  the  next  matter  for  our  consideration- 
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Here  I  would  submit  it  to  your  Honours,  that  when  pointi  of  form  ac- 
quire such  power  as  to  be  able  to  overturn  a  whole  Church,  they  must  be 
very  closely  and  strictly  examined;  they  are  equivalent  in  importance  and 
force  to  the  greatest  laws.  Now,  by  the  rules  of  the  Assembly  what  is 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  a^er  ihe  report  of  the  clerks  on  the  roll?  The 
rules  proride  that  the  Clerks,  as  a  Committee  of  Commissions,  shall  ex- 
amine the  commissions  presented,  and  report  the  names  of  the  undoubted 
members,  who  shall  then  take  their  seats  and  proceed  to  business;  but  they 
do  not  stop  here.  They  direct  that  the  first  thing  which  the  house  shall 
do,  after  being  thus  ready  for  business,  shall  he  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Elections.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  no- 
thing else  shall  be  done  until  a  Committee  of  Elections  has  been  appointed. 
I  interpret  the  whole  of  these  provisions  together  as  ordering,  that  the 
several  things  which  they  direct  to  be  done,  shall  all  be  done  before  tha 
Assembly  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Moderator.  I  am  not  at  pre- 
sent inquiring  into  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  make  such  rules  :  I  do 
net  ask  what  was  their  effect,  but  simply  what  they  were.  There  was  ia 
1836  a  change  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  examining 
commissions  and  enrolling  the  names.  Previously  it  had  been  required 
that  the  commissions  should  be  publicly  read,  but  then  it  was  ordered  that 
they  should  be  only  examined.  The  article  as  changed  was  sent  down 
to  Uie  Presbyteries  for  adoption,  and  at  the  same  time  was  sent  down  the 
following  resolution  : 

"  It  was  also  resolved,  that  so  soon  as  the  alteration  proposed  in  the  7th 
item  above  enumerated,  shall  appear  to  have  been  constitutionally  adopted 
by  the  Presbyteries,  the  following  rules  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  in  forcei 

"  I.  Immediately  after  each  Assembly  is  constituted  with  prayer,  the 
Moderator  shall  appoint  a  Committee  of  Commissiartt." 

That  is,  after  the  sermon,  the  Assembly  is  to  be  constituted  by  prayer, 
and  then  the  Committee  of  Commissions  is  to  be  appointed,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  next  rules,  are  to  proceed  immediately  to  examine  the  com- 
misHons.  Subsequently  the  clerks  were  appointed  a  standing  Committee 
of  Commissions;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  arrangement  made 
any  change,  except  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Randall.  The  time  of  the  committee's  session  was  altered:  it 
now  sits  between  tea  and  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  Assembly's 
meeting. 

Mr.  Sergeant.  I  agree.  Formerly  (he  Assembly  adjounied  until  the 
afternoon,  to  give  the  committee  appointed  time  to  examine  the  commis- 
sions handed  in.  Now  the  clerks  form  a  standing  committee;  and  sit 
before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  adjournment.  Then 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  they  have  examined  the  commia- 
■iona  and  reported } 

"V.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly,  when  thus  ready  for  business,  shall 
be  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  examine  all  informal  and  unconstitutional  commissions  and  report  oa 
the  same  assoon  as  practicable."  ^n/e,  156.  There  you  have  together 
the  whole  of  the  provisions  made  by  these  standing  rules.  Whether 
liable  to  alteration  or  not,  until  altered  they  are  in  force,  and  they  can 
be  altered  only  by  the  Assembly  itself.  Here  are  standing  rules,  which, 
aa  to  the  Assembly,  are  as  strong  aa  the  provisions  of  tb«  Conatitu- 
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tion  itself:  they  have  been  constitutionally  made,  and  until  changed  or 
repealed,  cannot  be  departed  from.  Where  do  you  find  an  authwity 
for  departing;  from  them  ?  They  can  be  changed  only  by  the  power 
which  made  them.  Every  body  has  certain  forms  of  oi^anization  which 
•re  very  material.  In  the  British  Parliament,  a  rule  existed  until  very 
receully,  that  the  first  thing  done  after  the  organization  was  completed, 
should  be  the  reading  of  a  bill.  This  rule  has  been  abolished;  but 
so  long  as  it  was  a  standing  order,  no  business  could  be  transacted  until 
the  bill  had  been  read.  Now  the  queation  is,  not  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Moderator  or  of  the  clerks,  but  whether  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  house,  to  do  any  thing  else  until  a  Committee  of  Elections  had  been 
appointed.  The  old  Moderator  is  put  in  the  chair,  not  to  perform  all  the 
offices  of  a  speaker,  but  simply  that  he  may  suffer  nothing  to  be  done 
until  the  rule  in  regard  to  a  Committee  of  Elections  has  been  complied 
with.  If  Dr.  Patton,  or  Dr.  Mason,  or  Mr.  Squier  rise,  and  demand  that 
some  other  business  shall  be  transacted  before  the  appointment  of  that 
oommitlee,  the  Moderator  is  bound  to  treat  them  with  all  respect,  but 
knowing  well  what  the  rule  directs  to  be  done  nest,  must  tell  them  that 
they  are  all  out  of  order.  And  if  they  should  demand  the  reason,  he  need 
only  turn  to  the  rule;  and  unless  they  have  thrown  off  all  government, 
all  law,  they  must  defer  the  business  proposed  until  after  the  appointment 
of  the  committee.  Until  that  time  they  are  bound  by  the  rules  which  I 
have  read.  Then  Ihe  Assembly  has  the  power  to  alter  these  rules.  That 
body  has,  besides,  certain  rules  applicable  to  the  ordinary  transaction  of 
business;  but  those  do  not  operate  at  all  until  after  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions has  been  appointed.  These  five  are  all  that  they  hare  to  govern 
them  before  that  period.  When  under  their  guidance  the  orj^nization 
has  been  completed,  the  old  Moderator  reads  to  the  new  Moderator,  for 
his  direction,  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Dr. 
Patton  has  himself  borne  testimony,  though  unwittingly,  to  the  existence 
of  this  rule.  It  appears  from  his  evidence  that  when  Dr.  Beman  was 
appointed  Moderator  nobody  read  the  rules  to  him,  but  that  Dr.  Beman 
told  Dr.  Fisher,  after  the  election  of  the  latter,  that  his  conduct  was  to  he 
governed  by  cerUin  rules.  If  Dr.  Elliott,  when  occupying  the  chair,  had 
Bufiered  these  gentlemen  to  go  on  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  pro- 
posed until  after  a  Committee  of  Elections  had  been  appointed,  he  would 
have  violated  the  only  rules,  with  which  he,  or  the  house  at  that  time, 
had  any  thing  to  do.  Ami  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  appeal,  until 
all  that  those  rules  prescribed  had  been  effected:  every  previous  attempt 
to  make  a  motion  or  to  take  an  appeal  was  out  of  order.  The  body  was 
then  just  struggling  into  life:  there  was  nothing  on  which  an  appeal  could 
arise,  and  nobody  by  whom  an  appeal  could  be  decided. 

Every  deliberative  body  which  has  succession,  must  have  rules  of  some 
sort  to  control  its  organization.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  that  such  rules 
are  of  vast  importance,  first,  to  secure  a  fair  organization  of  the  body;  and 
secondly,  that  every  man  may  know  what  is  doing,  and  to  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  attend.  Every  one  who  contributes  to  the  action  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  is  responsible  for  what  is  done.  But  to  be  so  he  must  be  a 
part  of  the  body  equal  to  any  other  part,  excepting  such  portion  of  it  as 
is  invested  with  authority,  not  for  authority's  sake,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  equality  of  right  among  all  the  rest     A  Moderatw  is  appoint- 
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ed,  that  every  man  may  hear  the  quefttions  proposed,  knowing  from 
whence  he  is  to  expect  them  ;  and  that  hearing  he  may  assent  or  vote  in 
the  nezative,  acquiesce,  or  refuse  to  acquiesce,  so  as  to  be  accountable 
thereafter  for  whatever  is  done.  The  Moderator  too  is  bound  to  main- 
tain order,  and  no  voice  must  be  heard  in  the  assembly,  excepting  his  own, 
or  that  of  a  person  addressing  Aim. 

I  submit  that  ever  so  small  a  departure  from  this  rule  must  produce  in- 
terminable confusion.  The  evident  intention  of  it  is  to  provide  for  all 
queatioos  being  put  distinctly.  When  they  are  put  from  the  chair,  or  by 
some  person  duly  authorized  and  accredited,  then  no  question  such  as  that 
here  agitated — whether  all  the  members  really  heard — can  be  raised. 
The  reason  that  the  Moderator  is  put  into  the  chair  is  not  that  he  znay 
have  the  honour  of  sitting  in  a  high  place,  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
of&ce;  but  that  the  rest  may  be  equal,  may  know  their  rights  and  under- 
stand what  is  doing.  It  is  essential  that  all  business  proposed  to  the  body 
should  be  proposed  by  an  accredited  and  acknowledged  authority,  and 
also  that  the  man  enercising  that  authority  should  actually  have  the  chair. 
Even  the  speaker  has  no  right  to  put  a  question,  excepting  from  the  chair: 
the  chair  is  as  esseutial  as  the  speaker  himself.  Will  you  tell  me,  thathe 
may  run  dotvn  the  aisle,  and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  pro- 
pose a  question  to  the  house  ?  Why,  if  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  to  leave  his  seat,  and  come  down  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Hall,  or  go  to  the  far  end  of  it,  and  then  put  a  resolution,  he  would  be 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-arms.  Here  form  becomes 
substance.  The  more  I  think  on  the  subject,  the  more  entirely  am  I 
satisfied  that  without  strict  adherence  to  these  rules  there  can  be  no  order, 
no  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on;  that  an  assembly  must  be  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  tricks. 

But  again,  there  Is  a  provision  beyond  this — a  provision  for  the  vacan- 
cy of  the  chair.  Who  shall  put  a  question  then?  To  enable  any  body  not 
in  the  chair  to  assume  the  duty  of  a  presiding  officer,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  chair  should  first  be  vacant.  So  long  as  it  is  occupied  dt 
facto,  as  regards  the  members  it  is  occupied  de  jure,  and  no  body  else 
than  the  actual  occupant  can  propose  any  business  to  the  house.  If  the 
chair  is  vacant,  of  course  that  is  an  emergency  requiring  the  application  of 
a  new  rule.  Then  the  next  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  memhiers,  as  they 
all  look  towards  the  chair — the  clerk — must  put  any  resolution  offered, 
and  this  until  the  chair  is  filled.  All  these  rules,  I  say,  are  conducive  to 
order,  and  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  due  transaction  of  business. 

To  return  to  the  Assembly  of  1S38.  I  say,  that  until  the  Committee 
of  EleclioDS  had  been  appointed,  the  body  wa ^  in  the  hands  of  (he  officers 
of  the  preceding  year.  They  were  not  under  its  control,  or  responsible 
to  it,  until  the  organization  was  complete,  and  it  was  clothed  with  its  full 
and  legitimate  powers.  And  I  say,  farther,  that  Dr.  Elliott  could  noten- 
tertain  a  motion  or  an  appeal;  that  he  had  been  placed  in  the  chair  merely 
to  keep  order  and  to  perform  a  specific  duty,  ending  with  the  organiza- 
tion, which  was  to  be  completed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Elections.  Now  it  is  clearly  in  evidence,  that  Dr.  Elliott  was  keeping  very 
good  order,  aa  any  body  must  acknowledge  who  reads  the  provision  which 
has  been  referred  to.  But  if  it  were  otherwise — if  any  thing  Improper 
bod  been  done  by  Dr.  Elliott,  this  was  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  body, 
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which  had  no  control  over  him;  which,  aa  I  contend,  could  not  remove 
him. 

When  the  Aasembly  is  fully  oi^nized,  the  rulea  provided  for  ita  organi- 
zation are  no  longer  in  force,  are  at  en  end  ;  and  then  certain  other*  lake 
their  place.  Manj'  of  these  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  some  of  them  I  shall  hereafter  refer.  You  will  pardon  me 
for  attempting  some  little  farther  vindication  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Dr. 
£Uiott,  conducive  to  the  main  end  of  this  argument,  I  invite  your  atten* 
tion  to  the  condition  of  the  house  and  of  the  assemblage  which  filled  it 
at  the  time  of  these  occurrences.  I  acknowledge  that  this  was  in  some 
respects  peculiar;  but  their  condition  is  always  such  as  to  demand  the  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  Assembly.  First  a  sermon  was  preached.  To 
bear  this,  a  miscellaneous  assembly  was  collected,  the  whole  church  b^ng 
thrown  open,  and  all  at  liberty  to  take  such  seats  as  they  could  get,  both 
up  stairs  and  down.  The  sermon  being  finished,  the  clerks  took  their 
places  at  the  desk,  and  the  Moderator  ot  the  last  year  his  seat,  to  preside 
during  the  organization.  In  the  first  place  he  again  acknowledged  the 
great  obligations  under  which  all  rest  to  the  divine  goodness:  with  this 
prayer  began  the  next  process — the  constitution  of  the  body.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  clear  the  seats  appropriated  to  membera,  of  the  audience 
thus  convened,  without  rudeness,  they  were  yet  suffered  to  remain.  There- 
fore the  assemblage  was  still  a  mixed  one,  and  of  course  this  was  not  the 
proper  time  for  any  especial,  or  nice  question  to  be  propounded  or  decided. 
What  aasembly  would  choose  this  occasion  for  dealing  with  such  busi- 
ness ?  Here  the  roll  of  the  house  itself  had  not  yet  been  reported.  The 
circumstances  in  which  the  body  had  convened  were  in  other  respects 
peculiar.  It  was  a  divided  body;  two  parties  of  opposing  views  were 
brought  together,  Rt  first  in  seeming  harmony,  one  of  which  however,  as 
it  appeared  in  tlie  sequel,  had  come  prepared  to  interrupt  the  ordinary 
buaioess  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  effect 
their  purpose.  They  could  not,  indeed,  long  wait  to  oegin  the  contem- 
plated struggle.  They  did  but  suffer  the  prayer  to  be  concluded — that 
was  all.  Besides  this,  the  body  itself  which  claimed  to  be  the  Assembly 
was  of  a  mixed  character,  and  its  different  portions  could  be  separated 
only  by  those  to  whom  the  members  were  known  individually.  So  then 
while  the  ordinary  difficulties  are  very  great,  here  inconveniencea  were 
multiplied.  Now,  what  was  the  Moderator  sent  down  by  the  last  Assem- 
bly to  superintend  the  organization,  to  do?  By'-and-by  I  shall  contend, 
that  no  question  at  all  could  at  this  juncture  be  put  or  decided ;  and  that 
whether  a  majority  voted  or  not,  none  had  a  right  to  vote.  Mr.  Adair,  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  relators  {iSnttp.  109)  says,  "Tbfere  were  spectators 
sitting  among  the  members,  aa  uaual  in  the  morning,  other  arrangementa 
not  being  made  until  afternoon.  I  felt  at  liberty  to  take  any  seat  I  found 
unoccupied.  The  house  was  unusually  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  but  I 
have  seen  it  crowded  commonly  on  such  occasions."  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber, and  hereafter  I  will  show  that  some  who  were  not  members  even 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  But  now  I  am  attempting  to  vindicate 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  and  Dr.  Elliott ;  to  establish  the  point,  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  justice  for  them  to  depart  in  the  amalleat  degree 
from  the  hiIm  prescribed — the  five  rules  which  were  to  govern  in  the 
organization  of  the  body;  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate  the  rules 
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themselves;  showing  that  when  a  contest  wss  expected,  and  a  black  cloud 
lowered  over  them  sufficient  to  envelope  the  whole  body  in  storm;  when 
Dr.  Elliott  knew  that  the  elenients  of  discord  and  strife  were  gathering 
in  fury,  and  unless  pent  up,  would  break  forth  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
had  collected  in  the  houM  of  prayer  for  religious  worship;  that  the  assem- 
bly was  composed  of  all  descriptions  of  people,  of  friends  and  foes,  of 
those  belonging  to  the  household,  of  strangers,  and  of  persons  claiming  to 
be  of  the  household,  though  their  title  was  disputed ;  this  was  a  suCQcient, 
an  imperative  reason  why  he  should  not  swerve  for  a  single  instant  from 
the  precise  letter  of  his  instructions.  When  we  come  to  the  question 
said  to  have  been  put  by  Mr.  Cleaveland,  we  shall  see  whether  it  could, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  put;  whether  it  was  ascertained  who  voted 
or  not,  or  how  it  was  carried,  or  whether  it  was  carried  at  all,  unless  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  operation  of  law.     Here,  for  the  present,  is  a 

C'n  position,  which  rests  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Law 
k;  that  the  body  hod  no  right  to  act  at  this  time,  but  upon  questions 
incident  to  the  organization;  that  none  such  were  offered;  but  that  those 
propounded  were  fit  for  the  assembly's  consideration  only  when  it  was 
fully  organized.  Dr.  Fatton's  motion  was  on  this  account  disallowed. 
And  His  Honour,  Judge  Rogers  says,  that  in  deciding  it  out  of  order  the 
Moderator  was  right,  because  then  there  was  no  house  in  existence,  as  the 
Committee  of  Commissions  had  not  reported.  In  this  decision  at  the 
time  all  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Next,  Dr.  Mason  addressed  the  Moderator. 
He  made  a  motion  which  was  declared  out  of  order,  and  then  appealed, 
but  his  appeal  was  disallowed.  In  this  too,  all  acquiesced.  Herein  it 
is  supposed  Dr.  Elliott  was  wrong.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  former 
ease  he  might  be  right  in  refusing  to  entertain  either  a  motion  or  an  appeal, 
if  there  was  no  body  yet  organized;  hut  wherein  do  the  two  eases  differ? 
At  one  time  the  report  of  the  clerks  had,  and  at  the  other  had  not  been 
made.  But  I  contend  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  this  report  to  be  made. 
Here  stand  five  rules,  prescribing,  not  only  what  the  Moderator,  and  the 
clerks  shall  do,  but  also  what  shall  be  first  done  by  the  incipient  body 
itself;  one  part  of  the  rules  is  no  more  binding  than  the  other,  and  if  the 
Moderator  cannot  put  an  appeal,  or  the  house  perform  any  act  excepting 
those  prescribed,  before  the  whole  of  these  provisions  are  complied  with. 
Dr.  Elliott  was  just  as  right  in  refusing  Dr.  Mason's  appeal,  as  in  refusing 
Dr.  Patton's.  And  the  defect  was,  not  only  that  Dr.  Mason  had  no  right 
to  propose  his  motion  or  appeal  then,  but  that  neither  the  Moderator  or 
the  house  had  a  right  to  entertain  or  consider  it,  before  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  f^lections.  I  do  not  want  any  higher  authority  than 
these  standing  rules,  whether  they  are  constitutional  rules  or  not 

Well,  Dr.  Mason  took  his  seat  Dr.  Patton  had  been  clearly  out  of 
order;  but  supposing  that,  in  the  other  case.  Dr.  Elliott  was  disorderly, 
what  can  that  avail  £e  minority?  His  disorder  could  not  put  the  associa- 
tion in  the  wrong,  as  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
association.  In  his  decision,  all  at  the  time  acquiesced.  Then  Mr.  Squier 
arose.  It  ia  agreed  that  he  was  out  of  order,  and  had  no  right  to  say  a 
word.  Mr.  Squier  still  addressed  the  Moderator;  and  you  will  observe, 
that  op  to  this  time,  all  did  so.  Dr.  Patton  and  Dr.  Mason,  both  addressed 
him  as  presiding  officer;  and  no  intimation  was  given  of  any  intention  to 
diqwite  his  ri^tso  to  be  addressed:  it  was  not  disputed.   Up  to  tiiis  time> 
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if  you  had  asked  any  member  whom  he  coiuldered  the  presiding  officer, 
he  would  have  Baid,  Dr.  Elliott.  When,  then,  did  he  cease  to  be  recog- 
nised as  such?  Never^nerer.  Nor  were  the  acts  subaequeDtly  done, 
8uch  as  even  to  deny  his  right  But,  the  truth  is,  that  a  portion  of  the 
body  had  come,  resolved  to  try  out  the  question  which  their  counsel  bad 
prepared  for  them,  whether  they  might  not  effect  a  rightful  or^Dization 
at  that  time  and  place;  and,  if  they  could  not,  to  exist  by  themselves  as 
a  separate  assembly.  Dr.  Patton  cannot  rest,  even  until  the  report  of  the 
clerks  is  finished;  Dr.  Mason  is  very  much  afraid,  that  the  advantages  of 
that  time  ahd  place  will  be  lost;  and  Mr.  Squicr  is  equally  aniious  to 
secure  that  time  and  place,  though  his  application,  all  agree,  was  out  of 
order.  Here,  then,  were  three  disorders  to  one,  or  two  to  one,  or  else 
three  to  none.  But,  I  repeat  it,  up  to  this  time,  the  authority  of  the 
Moderator  was  universally  acknowledged.  Every  man  considered  him 
rightfully  entitled  to  the  chair:  there  was  no  dispute  about  his  right  to 
hold  it:  no  suggestion  had  been  made,  whether  it  was  not  proper  to  address 
a  motion  to  any  other  person. 

What  comes  next?  Mr.  Cleaveland  rises,  and  delivers  a  written  speech. 
We  have  not  been  allowed  to  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Beman,  or  Mr. 
Cleaveland;  nor  the  best  testimony  of  what  the  latter  said,  namely,  the 
written  paper,  which  is  unfortunate — most  unfortunate.  The  very  wit- 
nesses, whose  presence  was  more  important  than  that  of  any  others,  were 
absent^  and  their  testimony  is  lost.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  take,  what 
is  said  to  be  merely  the  substance  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  remarks.  Though 
they  are  the  very  pivot  on  which  the  whole  case  may  turn,  though  every 
word  is  material,  though  exactly  what  he  said,  is  Uie  very  thing  which 
above  all  others,  we  ought  to  understand  fully,  we  are  furnished  with  only 
what  he  said  in  substance.  On  the  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Cleaveland, 
the  case  may  depend,  yet  they  are  not  in  evidence,  and  they  ought  to 
have  been  furnished  hy  the  other  side.  One  Moderator  is  put  in,  another 
put  out,  and  the  matter  may  depend  much  upon  the  form  of  expression 
used.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  said  to  have  been  read  from  a  paper; 
some,  to  have  been  thrown  in  extemporaneously;  but  the  proof  of  exactly 
what  they  were,  is  not  before  us.  But,  taking  Ihe  evidence  we  have,  io 
Ihe  first  place,  I  say,  that  his  remarks  were  not  directed  toward  the 
removal  of  the  Moderator,  and  I  challenge  the  authority  for  any  such 
construction  of  them.  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  o0er  any  motion  against 
him,  but  proceeded  to  read  a  speech,  written  L  ;fore  band — of  course, 
before  Dr.  Elliott  had  done  what  is  now  brought  forward  as  the  sole,  or 
the  great  ground  of  complaint  Now,  I  say,  that  unless  it  be  proved  that 
this  paper  was  written  at  the  time,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  it  con- 
tained any  intimation,  that  a  different  Moderator  was  desired,  or  that  there 
was  any  question  of  impeaching  Dr.  Elliott's  authority  to  preside.  They 
dearly  meant  to  have  an  ot^anization  of  their  own;  and  what  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  this  object?  They  did  not  remove  Dr.  Elliott  from  his 
place:  him  they  leave  in  the  chair.  But  they  put  up  another  Moderator 
in  the  aisle;  and  then  all  the  members  are  to  look  both  ways,  at  the  hazard 
of  being  construed  on  one  hand,  or  the  other,  to  have  given  assent  to  what 
they  did  not  hear  or  understand.  Heads,  I  win:  tails,  you  lose — a  very 
safe  sort  of  a  game.  Yet  this  is  the  game  played  by  the  minority,  which 
this  court  is  called  upon  to  justify.     But,  I  rest  distinctly  upon  this 
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ground,  that  no  notion  or  remarks  made,  could  be  addressed  to  any  one 
but  the  chair;  that  a  motion,  if  lawful,  muat  be  repeated  froni  the  chair, 
and,  if  necessary,  put  in  wntlng;  that  until  all  this  had  been  done,  no 
representative  was  bound  to  j^ive  his  attention. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  import  of  Mr.  Cleaveland's  proceeding; 
whether  his  intention  was  such  as  is  declared  to  hare  been,  or  was  not  to 
organize  the  Assembly  de  novo.  Here  I  shall  not  consider  merely  the 
motion,  made,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  remove  Dr.  Elliott,  but  shall  begin  at 
the  beginning — with  Mr.  Cleaveland'a  introductory  remarks.  Let  us  see 
what  we  have  got  here  as  the  substance  of  what  was  said  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  which  could  not  be  applicable  at  all  to  the  case  of  the  Modera- 
tor's violating  hia  duty,  because,  as  already  stated,  prepared  before  hand. 
The  minute  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  New-school  contains  first 
eomething  of  its  own,  which,  though  merely  a  preface,  one  might  easily 
be  led  to  imagine,  from  the  manner  of  its  connexion,  to  be  a  part  of  what 
Mr.  Cleaveland  said;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  thia  requires  attention. 

*' These  repeated  refusals  of  the  Moderator  and  clerks  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1837  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  in  the 
organization  of  the  General  AsBembly  of  163S,  till  its  own  officers  should 
be  appointed,  thus  impeding  the  conatitutional  progress  of  business,  the 
Rev-  John  P.  Cleaveland,  of  the  Preabytery  of  Detroit,  rose  and  stated  in 
substance  as  follows:" — That  is,  the  Moderator  would  not  let  Dr.  Fatton 
make  a  motion  before  the  roll  had  been  reported,  nor  Dr.  Mason  or  Mr. 
Squier  afterwards,  Mr.  Squier  being  not  even  a  member.  It  was  thus 
that  he  had  impeded  the  constitutional  progress  of  business.  Now  this 
that  I  have  read  does  not  profess  at  all  to  be  what  Mr.  Cleaveland  said. 
He,  according  to  the  minute,  was  raised  to  his  feet  by  this  gross  miscon- 
duct of  the  officers,  by  which,  personally,  he  waa  in  no  way  affected,  but 
which  he  could  not  possibly  sit  still  and  bear;  yet  nothing  at  all  of  that  - 
reason  for  his  interference  appears  in  his  own  words.  He  rose  and  stated 
in  substance  as  follows: — "  that  as  the  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  1838,  from  a  large  number  of  Presbyteries,  had  been  refused 
their  seats;" — this  might  very  well  have  been  prepared  before,  for  he 
knew  it  must  happen — "  and  as  we  had  been  advised  by  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  that  a  constitutional  organization  of  the  Assembly  must  be 
secured  at  this  time  and  in  this  place" — All  this  wss  doubtless  written 
beforehand :  you  observe,  he  says  not  a  word  about  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  the  clerks  and  of  the  Moderator — "he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  discourtesy,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  if 
we  now  proceed  to" — do  what?  To  turn  out  Dr.  Elliott,  declaring  him 
unfit  for  the  office  of  Moderator?  Nothing  of  this  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  disclaims  all  intention  of  doing  any  thing  discourteous,  and  saju 
that  he  acts  under  the  advice  of  counsel  learned  In  the  law,  who  I  am 
sure  advised  him  to  keep  the  peace,  in  attempting  to  effect  a  new  organi- 
zation. Does  he  say  a  word  about  removing  Dr.  BUiott  ?  No;  him  he 
disregards  entirely,  as  also  the  house  as  then  constituted.  No — "  if  we 
now  proceed  to  organize  the  General  Assembly  for  1838,  in  the  fewest 
words,  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  interruption  practicable." — 
( Fid.  antt,p.  2B3,}  What  ?  His  object  was  merely  to  go  on  with  the 
organization  already  in  progress  ?  If  so  what  was  there  to  interrupt? 
No;  he  aayi^  "  We  have  come  according  to  the  advice  of  coonsel,  to 
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nuintun  aor  ri^ti  by  means  of  a  new  orpnizatioo ;  bat  do  not  eonader  at 
ditoourtcous,  bdiI  we  will  proceed  to  organize  the  Asaembly  with  aa  little 
interruption  ai  possible."  Well,  at  this  eall,  nearly  every  man  of  th«r 
party  rises  up,  sod  forthwith,  we  are  now  told,  with  the  utmost  ^^ravity, 
that  the  majority,  without  being  conscious  of  the  dilemma  in  which  tbey 
are  plaeed,  or  knowing  what  they  do,  are  found  voting,  by  their  silence, 
to  put  Dr.  Elliott  out  of  the  chair.  Here  form  becomes  substance — « 
thing  of  vast  importanoa.  I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Cleaveland  of  intending 
to  deceive;  but  certainly  if  he  then  designed  what  it  is  now  alleged  that 
he  did,  he  not  only  carefully  avoided  plain  speaking  and  dealing,  but 
directly  and  wilfully  misinformed  and  misled  those  whom  be  addreaoed; 
and  when  be  came  with  such  honied  words  upon  his  lipa,  meditated  a 
trick,  a  deception,  a  fraud,  in  his  heart  But  I  entertain  too  much  respect 
far  Mr.  Cleareland  to  credit  this:  I  do  not  believe  he  was  capable  of 
q>eaking  thus,  when  he  intended  something  so  different  from  what  his 
WMds  conveyed;  and  of  then  turning  about  and  claiming  to  have  effected 
by  intendment  of  law  the  same  thing  as  if  his  words  bad  candidly 
expressed  his  intention.  For  the  present  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Cleave- 
land. He  says  plainly  that  he  was  attempting  a  new  organization;  and 
&rther,  his  remarks  are  as  clear  a  declaration  as  he  could  have  made; 
"  Gentlemen,  we  do  not  want  to  disturb  you,  nor  you  to  interfere  with 
us.  Allow  us  to  go  on  with  an  organization,  and  we  will  depart  as  soon 
as  possible."     ^nte,  S83. 

Next  take  Dr.  Hill's  testimony  on  the  same  subject. — ( Ftd.  ante,  pp. 
811-12.)  He  says,  "I  think  there  was  sufficient  time  ^ven  for  the  vote 
on  Mr.  CleaveUnd'a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Beman  aa  Mode- 
rator, and  I  think  the  question  was  reversed.  I  think  I  may  say,  it  tons 
reversed,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  saying  so.  When  Mr.  Cleave- 
land waa  about  to  put  that  question,  in  my  estimation,  it  was  the  most  cri- 
tical and  interesting  moment  in  the  whole  proceeding,  becauae  it  was  the 
incipient  step  in  the  organization."  "Because  it  waa  the  incipient 
st^  in  the  organization."  Dr.  Hill  is  a  very  honest  old  gentleman,  as 
I  saw  and  knew,  independently  of  my  seeing  and  knowing  that  he  was 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  independently  of  the  kind  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart  which  he  manifested  while  on  the  stand.  Here,  undoubt- 
edly, he  spoke  the  truth.  He  wis  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Cleaveland; 
and  he  says  that  Mr.  Cleaveland's  question  was  the  incipient  step  in  the 
organization.  The  organization  of  whom?  Those  who  did  not  conndet 
themselves  organized  t^fore — those  who  came  to  the  church  in  a  body  and 
went  away  in  a  body.  « I  may  state  here,"  continues  Dr.  Hiil,  "  that  I 
had  opposed  the  separate  organization."  Where  had  he  opposed  it?  Not 
in  that  body.  In  his  integrity  he  has  told  us  that  he  had  opposed  it  some- 
where else.  This  then  was  the  incipient  step  of  an  organization,  to  form 
which  the  rest  had  agreed,  but  to  which  he  was  opposed;  and  it  was  the 
incipient  step  of  a  s^arate  organization.  That  is,  they  came  to  the 
house  prepared  to  form  the  inception  of  a  separate  organization  of  the 
Assembly. 

I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dr. 
Patton.  Dr.  Fatten  says,  (^nie,  p.  54,)  «  He"  (Mr.  Cleaveland)  "  did 
not  call  the  Moderator  by  name,  but  looking  toward  him,  addressed  hia 
remarks  and  put  hia  motion  to  the  house,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
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between  himself  and  the  Moderator,"  end  of  course  had  their  backs  to 
him.  So  Mr.  Gilbert  also  testifies,  (jinta,  p.  101.)  '' Mr.  CleavelaDd  did 
not  address  the  Moderator  when  he  made  these  remarks:  his  face  was  to- 
wards the  Moderator,  but  he  did  BOt  say  ■  Mr.  Moderator.'  I  did  not 
hear  the  word  '  inlerruption,'  and  some  others."  He  laid,  in  addition  to 
what  is  there  recorded,  that  it  was  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  house  the 
Moderator  stood — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization.  Then 
here  is  the  clearest  proof  to  csntradict  the  assertisn  now  made,  that  we 
assented  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  Elliott.  On  what  question  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  voting,  is  proved  by  the  very  vote  to  appoint  Dr.  Bemao 
Moderator,  that  be  might  read  to  the  new  Moderator  the  rules;  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  neglected  to  do,  though  he  referred  Dr.  Fisher  to 
them.  He  was  appointed,  no  doubt,  because,  having  been  Moderator  be- 
fore,  he  was  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  constitution  and  forms  gf 

E'oceeding,  So  they  made  him  Moderator  first,  and  he  put  the  motion  on 
r.  Fisher,  and  made  known  to  him  by  what  rules  he  was  to  be  goveroed. 
This,  then,  was  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  from  the  very  begin- 
ning: it  is  not  correct  m  any  sense  to  say,  that  they  punished  Dr.  Elliott, 
or  removed  him  from  the  chair. 

Now,  this  proceeding  was  the  most  outrageous  disorder  from  beginning 
to  end,  unless  the  New-school  were  attempting  to  efiect  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate organization,  which  should  embrace  all  the  commissioners  from  the 
exscinded  Synods,  because  they  had  been  told  by  their  counsel  that  this 
was  necessary,  which  is  their  only  excuse.  This  I  assert  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  Firat,  because  the  motion  was  out  of  season;  a  Committee  of 
Elections  not  having  been  appointed;  secondly,  because  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  chair.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point  testify  Dr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  and  Dr.  Patton  on  the  side  of  the  relators,  and  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Brown  says,  {Jinte,  p.  174,)  "  Mr.  Cleaveland  rose  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand.  At  his  first  rising  his  face  was  towards  the  Mode- 
rator, and  his  back  to  me.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  '  Mr.  Moderator.' 
When  he  had  commenced  reading,  he  turned  a  little  round  from  the  chair, 
as  if  addressing  persons  to  his  rigbt,  and  thus  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  hand-writing  of  the  paper,  and  to  hear,  distinctly,  what  he  uttered. 
I  can  recollect,  periectly,  the  main  topics  of  his  discourse,  and  nearly  in 
their  order.  He  commenced  by  declaring,  we  are  about  to  form  a  new 
body;  he  expressed  an  apology  for  the  interruption,  and  wished  not  to  be 
considered  discourteous,  as  they  would  do  it '  in  the  fewest  words  and  the 
shortest  time  possible.' "  Which  was  all  right  in  that  view  of  the  case — 
his  intending  to  form  a  new  body.  He  was  certainly  bound  at  any  rate 
to  respect  order  and  decorum.  But  he  could  not  a^erwards  take  away 
our  rights,  on  the  pretence  that  we  had  consented  to  part  with  them. 
After  saying  that  he  intended  but  a  little  interruption  of  our  proceedings 
— a  thing  of  no  consequence,  he  is  not  to  carry  off  with  him  all  our  pn- 
vileges.  There  are  fables  of  that  sort — caaea  where  persons  have  thus 
taken  advantage  of  the  courtesy  of  othera;  but  I  never  have  heard  of  such 
conduct's  being  legally  approved.  If  any  one  had  risen  then  and  asserted 
that  Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  the  charge  would  have 
been  resented  as  a  slander. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  did  not  address  the  chair.  Now  ijrhat  is  the  rule  of 
order  upon  this  subject — if  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  such  a  case?  Let  us 
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see,  "Every  member  when  speaking,  flhall  iddresBhimeeU  to  the  modera- 
tor, and  shall  treat  hia  fellow  members,  and  especially  the  moderator,  with 
decorum  and  respect"  So  the  next  rule: — "Without  express  permis- 
sion, no  member  of  a  judicatory,  while  business  is  going  on,  shsll  engage 
in  private  conTersation ;  nor  shall  members  address  one  another,  nor 
auy  peraon  present,  but  through  the  Moderator."  Jippend.  to  Contt, 
B,  21,  2S. — It  is  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Cleareland  violated  all  rules 
of  order,  if  he  considered  himself  to  be  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  already  partially  organized.  He  did  not  address  the  Modera- 
tor, or  treat  either  him  or  his  fellow  members,  whom  he  did  not  address 
through  him,  with  respect  and  courtesy.  I  might  refer  to  many  rules 
which  he  violated,  but  those  which  I  mention  are  sufficient:  they  show 
clearly  that  if  bis  object  was  really  what  it  is  now  said  to  have  been,  if  he 
intended  merely  to  displace  the  Moderator,  he  was  guilty  of  gross  disor 
der.  If  his  object  was  to  eSect  a  separate  organization  of  a  part  of  the 
commissioners,  he  was  exempt  from  the  operation  of  these  rules;  but  if 
he  meant  what  it  is  now  contended  he  did,  they  were  obligatory,  lliere 
ia  another  regulation  his  neglect  of  which  made  him  in  the  highest  degree 
disorderly.  Mr.  Cleaveland  obtained  what  would  be  called  out  of  doors  a 
snap-judgment.  "A  motion  made  must  be  seconded,  and  afterwards 
repeated  by  the  moderator,  or  read  aloud,  before  it  is  debated;  and  every 
motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  if  the  moderator,  or  any  memb^ 
require  it" — J3ppend.  to  Const,  a.  11. — According  to  the  other  rule 
every  motion  must  he  addressed  to  the  Moderator:  according  to  this  no 
member  is  bound  to  give  attention  to  a  motion,  until  it  has  been  stated 
from  the  chair,  after  b^ing  first  stated  by  the  mover.  It  appears  to  me 
that  these. rules  are  decisive  of  the  question. 

These  questions  of  order,  I  repeat  it,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on: 
such  rules  are  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  snap-judgments.  Every  eye 
must  be  able  to  see,  and  every  ear  to  hear,  in  order  that  all  may  partici- 
pate, else  they  cannot  be  bound  by  what  is  done.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  there  should  be  some  one  in  the  chair  to  receive  moUons 
and  communicate  them  to  the  house;  but  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  move- 
ments of  two  presiding  officers  at  the  same  instant,  nor  can  every  body  be 
making  a  motion  at  one  time. 

Now,  I  Bay  that  the  object  of  the  New-school  was  to  form  a  separate 
organization:  they  did  not  address  our  Moderator,  or  the  chair,  and  the 
question  was  not  stated  from  the  chair  and  therefore  was  never  submitted 
to  the  body.  The  argument  of  the  other  side  is  that  we  were  bound 
because  we  did  not  vote  on  a  disorderly  motion,  put  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house — a  disorder  which  violated  every  rule  of  that  body,  and  of 
every  deliberative  body,  and  which  was  allowed  merely  because  Mr. 
Cleaveland  said  that  he  was  acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  and  would  interrupt  as  little  as  possible,  it  being  generally  under- 
stood that  they  would  go  away  with  what  they  had  got — a  little  show  t)t 
organization  of  their  own,  just  enough  to  begin  a  controversy  with.  Of 
the  majority  there  was  not  a  single  man  who  understood  that  the  motion 
was  addressed  to  him,  or  that  he  was  voting  on  any  motion;  not  a  single 
man  who,  we  may  not  take  for  granted,  would  have  opposed  such  a  motion 
as  it  is  now  pre^nded  Mr.  Cleaveland  put  Here  we  may  consider 
another  queation^:  what  did  any  one  of  either  party  vote  wpon?     If  a 
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motion  had  been  made  to  remove  Dr.  Elliott,  that  would  hive  been  per- 
fectly intellieible.  If  a  motion  to  put  Dr.  Beman  in  his  place,  that  also 
might  have  been  understood;  but  no  such  motioo  was  made.  The  only 
question  put,  was,  "  Will  you  allow  of  our  forming  a  separate  organiza- 
tioD  ?  We  wish  to  give  no  oBence,  but  have  been  advised  that  such  an 
organization  is  necessary  to  us."  And  then  they  put  a  question  pertain- 
ing to  their  organization — "Shall  we  in  our  incipient  state  have  Dr. 
Beman  for  our  Moderator?"  If  we  were  silent  what  did  we  mean? 
Only,  "You  may  have  Dr.  Beman  for  vour  Moderator:  we  have  ours, 
and  if  you  choose  to  separate  from  us,  with  as  little  intemiption  as  possi- 
ble to  our  proceeding,  to  be  sure,  you  may  take  any  Moderator  you 
please."  Now  then,  because  we  did  not  object  to  their  having  Dr.  Beman 
as  their  Moderator,  (which  was  the  question  put)  are  we  to  be  considered 
ta  Toting  to  give  up  ours  P  That,  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  if  the 
latter  was  the  import  of  the  motion,  it  certainly  waa  not  so  put  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  any  man,  woman,or  child  in  the  body.  And  whatever  the 
notion  may  have  been,  if  disorderly,  it  could  have  no  such  effect  Such 
a  construction  would  be  unfair  and  unjust. 

Not  only  was  the  question  not  put  by  our  Moderator,  the  Moderator 
in  the  chair — the  actual  and  the  legal  presiding  ofScer — but  not  from  any 
eAamr  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  body.  I  go  farther — I  mean  to  dis- 
proTe  that  we  ever  voted  upon  it  by  intendment  of  law,  as  we  certainly 
did  not  in  fact.  It  was  not  put  by  any  officer  authorized  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  put  questions.  Mr.  Cleaveland  never  was  so  authorized ;  and 
oeither  Dr.  Beman  nor  Dr.  Fisher  ever  was ;  for  Mr.  Cleaveland  did 
not  ask  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  to  his  putting  a  question;  and  neither 
Dr.  Beman  or  Dr.  Fisher  once  claimed  to  be  Moderator.  They  went 
out  of  the  house  leaving  our  body,  with  its  Moderator  and  clerks  as  it 
was:  they  did  not  pretend  at  that  time  to  disturb  our  oi^nization.  But 
DO  one  is  bound  to  notice  any  question  which  is  not  put  by  an  officer  of 
the  house,  or  by  some  authorized  person.  And  more  especially  was  no 
one  bound  to  {pve  attention  in  this  case,  because  the  regular  officers  were 
there,  in  their  places,  and  fully  competent  to  act.  There  was  no  absence 
of  a  Moderator  or  clerk;  no  gap  in  the  organizalion ;  all  was  complete. 
But  these  gentlemen  came  and  asked,  "  Let  us  have  an  opportunity  to 
form  a  little  organization  of  our  own,  here  behind  you,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  ready  u>r  a  lawsuit  We  will  interrupt  you  the  leaat  possible, 
and  leave  you  as  soon  as  we  can."  To  this  we  consented;  but  authority 
to  any  one  to  put  a  question  to  us,  we  never  gave. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  the  condition  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  these 
transactions.  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  there  was  much  tumult  and 
disorder.  How  was  this  occasioned  ?  It  is  ascribed  to  the  Old-school; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  justify  what  was  done  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ousting  us.  What  was  this  tumult  and  disorder, 
which  is  chargeable  upon  the  Old-school  ?  Some  cried  "Order!"  some 
"  Shame!" — some  one  thing,  and  some  another,  incited  to  it  by  the  most 
disorderly  proceedings.  They  saw  a  spectacle  of  disorder  in  its  worst 
shape— whilo  one  Moderator  was  presiding  in  the  usual  manner  and  place, 
another  getting  up  at  the  oppoaite  end  of  the  house,  and  paying  no  reapecl 
to  either  the  officer  thus  presiding,  or  the  house,  and  treating  of  things 
which  did  not  concern  the  business  then  before  the  Assembly.    If  they 
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wwe  disorderly  how  can  you  impute  it  to  Dr.  Elliott  or  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  a  disorder,  that  they  called  to  order,  or  cried  "  Shame" !  It  is  an 
utter  perversion.  The  only  question  is,  were  the  New-school  disorderly? 
If  so  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Moderator,  and  the  privilege  of  erery  mem- 
ber to  call  them  to  order.  They  might  have  made  as  much  noise  as  they 
could  until  Mr.  Cleaveland  stopped,  and  no  one  could  hare  blamed  them 
for  it  I  know  of  no  other  limit  to  the  duty  of  the  one  or  the  privilege 
of  the  other.  It  is  said  we  caused  the  disturbance,  and  therefore  must 
submit  to  the  consequences.  How  did  we  cause  it?  By  calling  to  order? 
That  I  aay  was  not  a  disturbance,  when  the  person  called  to  order  waa 
disorderiy.  The  chur  and  every  member  had  a  right  to  persist  until  the 
disorderly  individual  obeyed  the  call.  Farther,  this  call  to  order  from 
the  Moderator  and  members  was  a  complete  negation  of  the  idea  that  the 
latter  meant  lo  vote:  it  shows  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  seppress  the 
whole  proceeding;  that  they  did  not  consent  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  Elliott, 
but  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  body  called  to  order.  They  failed  to  restore 
order,  but  shall  the  attempt  be  imputed  as  an  offence?  They  had  a  right 
to  call  order,  if  any  were  disorderly. 

My  simple  position  here  is,  that  there  could  not  be  two  presiding  offi- 
cers at  the  same  time.  Farther,  I  say,  that  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  evety 
other  deliberative  body,  there  must  be  a  known  place  for  the  presiding 
officer  to  occupy;  and  while  he  occupiea  it,  he  alone  is  to  be  respected  as 
the  presiding  officer.  That  place  indicates  who  is  the  true  officer.  When 
he  is  absent,  questions  may  be  put  by  the  Clerk,  or  by  soige  one  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  removal  of  an  officer.  If  Mr. 
Cleaveland  had  effected  Dr.  Elliott's  removal,  then  provision  must  be 
made  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moderator's  absence;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
until  he  was  removed,  to  whom  were  motions  to  be  addressed?  Were  the 
members  to  look  before  or  behind  them,  or  both  ways?  I  suppose  both. 
Even  if  Mr.  Cleavelaod's  motion  was  in  effect  intended  to  remove  Dr. 
Elliott,  yet  until  the  motion  was  carried,  until  his  removal  was  decreed, 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  to  be  Moderator;  and  while  this 
was  the  case,  no  one  was  bound  to  pay  respect  or  to  attend  to  any  other. 
I  ask  your  Honours,  what  other  course  could  be  taken  by  the  party  called 
Old-school — asif  that  were  a  term  of  reproach?  Icanthinkofnon&  What 
course  were  they  to  take,  supposing  they  were  the  majority?  They  were 
satisfied,  as  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Elliott  had  done  his  duty;  they  were 
satisfied  that  he  should  occupy  the  chair,  and  knew  that  so  long  as  he  was 
in  the  chair  they  were  bound  to  respect  him,  and  him  alone.  Could  they, 
consistently  with  their  respect  to  him  and  to  themselves,  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion put  by  another  person  behind  their  backs?  Would  not  that  have  been 
surrendering  the  whole  case?  If  they  had  thus  voted,  they  must  have 
turned  their  backs  on  Dr.  Elliott,  and  their  faces  to  Mr.  Cleave]and-~fa>- 
wards  the  rising  sun. 

It  is  a  material  fact,  that  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  not  even  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  chair.  Here  was  a  large  assembly,  composed  of  those  com- 
missioners who  had  been  reported  on  the  roll,  those  not  reported,  of  dele- 
gates from  the  exscinded  Synods,  and  of  persons  who  had  come  merely  to 
hear  the  sermon,  or  to  see  what  would  take  place.  Of  those  entitled  to 
vote,  the  great  body  could  run  no  risk,  as  things  at  first  stood,  for  they 
sat  immediately  in  front  of  the  chair.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Mr. 
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Cleaveland,  and  behind  him,  were  the  most  of  the  New-school  members, 
the  delegstea  claiming  a  seat,  and  many  by-staoders.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that  Now,  who  had  a  right  to  vote  on  any  question?  Those  who  had 
been  reported,  and  none  others.  They  were  the  members  of  the  Old- 
school,  and  a  few  of  the  New-school.  Of  course  I  do  not  take  into  account 
the  exscinded  commissioners,  though  if  they  had  been  added,  the  New- 
school  would  still  hare  been  in  the  minority.  Those  who  sat  before  Mr. 
Cleaveland  had,  without  doubt,  a  right  to  vote:  they  were  principally  of 
the  Old-school,  who  were  satisfied  with  Dr.  Elliott  Mr.  Cleavelatid, 
then,  was  not  only  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chair,  but  was  not  in 
front  of  the  great  body,  probably  not  of  any  part  of  those  entitled  to  vote: 
he  put  the  question  to  their  backs.  1  believe  there  is  no  rule  of  order  of 
any  deliberative  body  which  allows  a  question  to  be  stated  behind  the 
backa  of  the  members.  It  is  a  bull  to  talk  of  addressing  people  behind 
their  backs.  The  forms  of  good  breeding,  as  well  as  all  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary order,  forbid  such  a  thing  entirely. 

The  disorder  which  ensued  from  Mr.  Cleaveland'a  motion,  was  so 
great,  that  several  of  the  witnesses,  as  they  have  testified,  were  able  to 
hear  nothing.  1  have  a  list  of  sixteen,  who  have  given  testimony  to  that 
effect — and  I  know  not  how  many  more  said  the  same — and  I  hope,  that 
among  these,  whose  names  I  shall  read,  there  are  none  who  will  not  be 
believed  to  have  spoken  the  truth.  They  are  Dr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Miller,  Mr.  Lowrie,  Mr.  Twitchell,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Boardman,  Dr.  Plumer,  Dr.  A.  W.  MitcheU,  Mr.  Auchincloss,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Agnew.  They  all  swear,  that  so  far  from  hear- 
ing what  was  done,  they  did  not  know  at  all,  some  of  them  until  the  next 
day,  all  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  that  Dr.  Fisher  had  been 
elected  Moderator.  Could  any  thing  be  done  in  this  way,  so  as  to  bind 
those  behind  whose  backs  the  questions  were  taken  P  Mr.  Cleaveland 
gets  up  a  little  way  behind  the  great  body  of  the  members,  and  amid  the 
distraction  and  confusion  of  a  scene  of  almost  unexampled  disorder,  puts 
a  certain  question,  and  you  are  called  upon  to  wring,  from  our  silence  and 
astonishment,  contrary  to  our  own  declarations,  and  to  the  manifest  truth, 
an  acquiescence  by  intendment  of  law.  We  did  not  see,  hear,  or  know 
what  was  going  onj  and  we  answer  to  any  one  who  contends  that  we 
were  bound,  tliat  he  must  first  establish  the  facts,  that  we  actually  heard, 
saw,  and  knew,  before  such  a  consequence  can  be  fastened  upon  us.  That 
must  first  be  proved.  In  all  cases,  where  questiona  are  put  by  the  pre- 
siding  officer,  the  regularly  constituted  authority,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  are  bound.  But,  where  a  person 
who  has  no  authority  to  put  a  question,  rises,  and  after  a  few  words  in 
explanation,  makes  a  motion,  and  immediately  puts  the  question  upon  it, 
behind  the  backs  of  a  great  portion  of  the  members,  not  addressing  the 
Moderator,  nor  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  state  the  motion,  can  those 
behind  whose  backs  it  is  put,  be  bound,  when  they  swear  positively  to 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  hear  what  was  said  7  Nay,  the  rules  of  every 
deliberative  body  require  a  reasonable  pause  after  a  motion  has  been 
addressed  to  the  chair,  and,  if  it  be  demanded,  that  the  motion  be  put  in 
writing;  and  so  do  the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  which  I  have  read.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  when  a  mtftiou  is  offered,  if  it  be  in  order,  the  Modera- 
tor must  formally  state  it;  and  it  must  be  put  in  writing,  if  he  or  any 
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member  reauira.  But  Mr.  Cleaveland,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  professed 
object,  the  lorming  of  a  separate  organization,  proceeded  as  rapidly  and 
with  as  little  interruption  as  possible.  Indeed,  he  went  on  so  rapidly,  as 
to  leave  it  in  considerable  doubt — that  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  if  the 
negative  be  not  fully  established — to  leave  it  in  doubt,  whether  the  ques- 
tion was  reversed.  The  good  old  gentleman,  to  whose  testimony  I  have 
referred — Dr.  Hill,  says  that  the  rolling  Ere  of  the  ayes  had  not  yet 
ceased,  when  the  reverse  of  the  question  was  put  He  says  that  the  Old 
School  were  not  in  good  training.  Certainly  fAey  did  not  fire  by  platoons: 
there  may  have  been  some  single  guns.  And,  so  far  as  Mr.  Cleavelaod 
was  concerned,  certainly  there  was  good  reason  why  he  should  not  wait 
till  the  rolling  fire  had  ceased,  if,  though  the  question  was  put  behind  our 
backs,  and  out  of  our  hearing,  we  were  to  be  bound,  just  as  if  we  had  first 
heard,  and  then  said,  aye.  Now,  what  part  of  the  rules  is  more  essential, 
than  that  requiring  a  speaker  to  address  the  Moderator,  and  the  motion 
to  be  stated  from  the  chair,  and  opportunity  be  given  for  debate?  Where 
was  opportunity  for  debate  allowed?  All  had  a  right  to  debate;  yet  not 
the  least  chance  was  given.  Nay,  the  members  were  cautioned — so  we 
may  interpret  Mr.  Cleaveland's  language — ^that  there  was  to  be  no  debate. 
At  any  rate,  where  was  the  opportunity  given?  Crack!  crack!  crack! 
the  reverberating  shouts  of  "Aye!"  fell  upon  the  ear,  as  if  their  learned 
counsel  had  told  them,  that  they  must  not  lose  an  instant;  that  they  moat 
not  allow  the  thread  of  their  proceedings  to  be  broken;  that  they  must 
get  through  at  all  hazards;  and  then  it  was  proclaimed,  that  the  Assembly 
had  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Old  Buttonwood.  Could  questions  thus  put, 
bind  any  but  those  who  actually  voted? 

Here  is  a  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty.  There  were  in  the  house  at 
the  time,  two  well-known  and  distinct  bodies,  entertaining  adverBe  views, 
not  originating  on  that  day,  but  long  before — they  had  become  so  fuUy 
embodied  that  one  party  had  consulted  counsel  about  their  difficulties — 
I  don't  know  whether  the  other  had  done  the  same  or  not  There  they 
met  all  on  the  same  floor.  One  party  wished  to  organize  the  Aasembly 
according  to  their  own  views,  and  on  their  own  plan;  the  other  to  oi^an- 
ize  it  adversely.  They  certainly  had  a  right  to  put  such  questions  as 
affected  their  separate  organization:  we  made  no  objection  to  that  But 
they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  put  a  question  in  our  body.  If  an  indi- 
vidual of  their  number  claimed  a  right  to  make  a  motion,  which  we  were 
to  act  upon,  he  must  in  presenting  it  address  himself  to  our  officers.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  intelligible  to  all  They  mi^t  ap- 
point Dr.  Beman  or  Dr.  Fisher  Moderator:  that  is  not  our  concern,  so 
long  as  there  is  question  of  their  own  party  only.  Bui  if  the  question  be 
whether  we  shall  be  affected,  it  is  manifest  that  they  could  address  us 
only  through  the  accredited  oi^n  of  our  body.  Else,  they  did  not  ad- 
dress us  at  all.  They  might  speak  French,  or  German,  or  Latin,  as  they 
chose,  in  addressing  each  other;  but  English  is  our  language,  and  if  they 
spoke  in  a  strange  tongue,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  they  were  talk- 
ing to  somebody  else,  not  to  us:  they  must  speak  English  in  tddreaung 
us.     Is  not  that  the  honest  sense  of  the  matter? 

But  we  called  these  gentlemen  to  order.  In  this  we  committed  no 
disorder,  if  they  were  disorderly.  It  is  strange  that  they  could  not  tell 
us  in  a  plain  way,  without  equivocation,  what  they  wanted.     If  they  had 
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done  BO,  and  we  afterirards  had  consented,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  boand 
by  that  consent  Bui  surely  we  are  not  to  be  circumTeated  by  disorderly 
stratagem. 

I  have  almost  done  with  this  subject  of  the  disorder  which  was  made. 
But  I  would  ask,  why  impute  it  to  the  Old-school?  The  Old-school  is  not 
one  body — a  unit  How,  when  there  is  no  corporation,  no  association, 
are  you  to  make  one  person  answer  for  an  oSence  committed  by  another? 
Supposing  that  some  made  a  disturbance  purposely  to  prevent  a  regular 
vote,  are  all  bound  by  that  rote,  when  prevented  by  the  uproar  from 
knowing  what  was  done,  unless  you  establish  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  all  were  parties  to  it?  In  this  case  there  could  be  no  conspiracy.  The 
Old-school,  being  the  invaded  party,  merely  stood  on  the  defensive:  con- 
spiracy was  impossible.  How  then  was  it  possible  that  all  the  members 
of  a  body  which  is  not  a  unit,  could  be  affected  by  the  disorder  of  some 
of  their  number,  supposing  some  were  disorderly.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  such  rule. 

But  to  what  rule  is  it  attempted  to  make  all  those  which  govern  in  the 
construction  of  ordinary  affairs,  yield  in  the  present  case  ?  The  consi- 
deration of  this  matter  concerns  us  all,  for  it  must  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion. Are  we  all  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  of  such  a  rule  P  Can 
we  live  by  it?  Is  it  such  an  one  as  your  Honours,  if  now  framing  a  rule, 
would  lay  down?  First,  it  is  said  that  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  was  a  question  of  privilege-  Not  a  privileged  question,  which  ia 
only  one  that  is  not  necessarily  out  of  order  because  another  is  depending, 
as  the  question  put  when  it  is  thought  better  to  postpone,  or  to  commit  a 
subject  These  all  have  a  definite  order  prescribed:  they  cannot  cut  off 
and.  interrupt  every  thing.  A  question  of  privilege  is  a  very  different 
thing.  There  is  a  difiereoce  in  regard  to  them  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  The  privilege  of  Parliament  would  not  be  borne  here:  that 
is  entirely  indefinite,  which  seems  in  the  eye  of  some  to  constitute  its 
great  value.  The  House  of  Commons  is  at  present  wrangling  about  a 
question  of  privilege  with  Lord  Denman,  who  is  a  firm  man,  and  being 
well  supported,  has  yet  held  to  his  own  opinion,  and  from  present 
appearances  is  not  likely  to  yield.  The  history  of  this  matter  is  a  little 
curious.  The  House  of  Commons  claims  a  ri^t  of  printing  whatever  it 
pleases,  and  of  being  exempt  from  all  question  in  regard  to  the  same.  So 
Ur  as  regards  its  own  votes  and  resolutions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
right;  but  it  claims,  farther,  the  privilege  of  printing  any  paper  whatever, 
and  not  only  to  print  enough  copies  for  its  own  use,  but  also  to  authorize 
the  printer's  issuing  some  for  sale.  In' a  recent  instance  the  House 
authorized  the  printing  of  a  slanderous  paper,  and  allowed  some  extra 
copies  to  be  prmted  and  sold.  One  of  these  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
injured  person,  and  he  brought  the  matter  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  decided  against  the  printer.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  defended  the  rights  of  the  House  with  great  ability. 
An  able  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  takes  the  opposite  side.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  is  firm  in  supporting  his  judgment,  that  papers  so 
printed  may  not  be  sold  or  distributed.  This  gives  us  some  notion  of 
what  is  called  the  privilege  of  Parliament:  such  a  privilege  certainly 
would  not  be  suffered  in  this  country. 

But  what  is  meant  here  by  a  question  ofprivil^e?     Mr.  Meredith 
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especially  has  dwelt  upon  this  point  He  uye  that  the  rejection  of  the 
exscinded  coniniissioDers  was  a  breach  of  privilese,  and  that  the  object  of 
Mr.  Cleaveland's  motion  was  to  punish  the  Moderator  for  that  breach. 
But  parliamentary  privilege  ia  not  the  privilege  of  the  member:  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  body;  so  far  from  its  being  an  individual  right,  the  first 
Manual  of  legislative  practice  which  you  open,  will  tetl  you,  that  an  indi- 
vidual whose  privilege  is  invaded,  cannot  wave  the  right  of  prosecuting 
the  matter;  the  house  punishes  the  breach.  Great  solemnity  too  is  required 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  first  thing 
is  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  breach  of  privilege.  Then  the  question  arises 
whether  the  house  will  agree  to  take  it  into  consideration.  Then,  tf  it  is 
so  agreed,  the  question  of  privilege  has  precedence  in  the  order  of  busi- 
ness at  all  times,  and  when  not  disposed  of^  continues  to  have  precedence, 
often  to  the  great  annoyance  of  many  of  the  members.  Here  the  ques- 
tion arises,  did  any  member  of  the  Assembly  say,  "This  is  a  case  of  a  breach 
of  privilege?  If  I  may  make  any  mention  of  my  little  experience  in 
such  matters,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  question  of  privilege 
come  up  iu  such  a  shape:  if  this  was  one,  it  certainly  appeared  in  a  very 
strange  disguise;  and  I  cannot  yet  assent  to  its  bearing  that  character. 
The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Cleaveland  looked  like  a  very  difierent  thing. 
He  certainly  did  not  complain  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  if  a  breach 
had  been  committed,  it  was  another  breach  of  privilege  to  foist  it  into  the 
house  in  this  way,  before  asking  leave  or  making  known  what  he  meant. 
Had  the  house  ever  consented  to  take  it  into  consideration?  It  had  never 
been  asked  to  do  so.  Mr.  Cleaveland  of  his  own  authority  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Assembly,  therein  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  every  member,  excepting  those  who  expressly  consented  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  made  a  motion  too,  which,  even  if  the  house  could  be 
construed  to  have  agreed  to  receive  it,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  any  thing 
of  the  sort  now  described.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  question  proposed  was  a  question  of  privilege  ? 
Again,  it  is  contended  that  the  Assembly  had  a  right  to  remove  their 
Moderator.  I  incline,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  think  that  they  hod 
not  that  right  until  the  appointment  made  of  a  Committee  of  ElectionsL 
But,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  remove  him:  there  was  no  motion  made  to 
that  effect  There  certainly  is  not  a  precedent  for  any  man's  usurping 
the  place  of  Moderator.  The  case  which  occurred  in  1828,  in  which 
HoUia  was  concerned,  was  of  quite  a  different  sort  There  the  speaker 
wanted  to  leave  the  chair,  but  was  held  in  his  seat  by  force.  He  was 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command;  but  already  a  contest  had 
begun  between  the  Parliament  and  the  king,  and  you  can  see  the  true 
spirit  of  the  contest  in  the  occurrences  of  that  day,  as  distinctly  as  you  see 
it  on  the  day  when  they  cut  off  the  king's  head.  It  was  that  spirit  which 
arrayed  the  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  against  the  king,  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  raised  troops  in  his  name,  to  make  war 
upon  his  person.  They  had  then  another  head:  that  was  king  Crom- 
well. The  speaker  was  acting  by  the  king's  authority,  and  he  begged, 
prayed,  and  wept,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  In  the  scuffle,  Hollis  who 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chair,  collected  the  voiKs  of  the  member* 
iTi  that  neighborhood;  but  this  opposition  had  no  effect;  the  Parliament 
adjourned  and  was  dissolved.     Aiid  when,  many  yean  lAer,  the  transae- 
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tioD  came  into  review,  what  was  done?  Was  it  declared  quite  orderly? 
No.     The  act  passed  bearvno  such  construction. 

Hollis  in  the  mean  time  had  been  arraigned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
but  there  all  his  valour  oozed  out — whether  at  his  liners'  ends  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  But  at  any  rata  he  was  as  humble  and  penitent  as  the 
speaker  had  previously  been.  The  new  Parliament  voted,  that  the  (^>eaker 
ought  not  to  have  abandoned  his  duty  and  left  the  chair;  that  in  doing  so 
he  had  violated  the  privilegeof  the  house;  but  without  approvhig  the  con- 
duct of  Hollis. 

What  analogy  can  you  find  between  this  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  standing  in  the  pew,  and  making  the  members  vote  the  contrary  of 
what  they  meant?  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  no  precedent;  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  precedent  for  such  times  as  these;  though  times  like 
those  which  produced  it,  may  not  be  far  distant  in  Eingland,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  pikes  said  to  have  been  lately  made,  in  one  of 
ber  lai^G  manufacturing  towna. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  clerks  could  not  put  any  question,  but  by 
order  of  the  houae.  The  clerks,  of  course,  cannot  make  an  entry  on  the 
journal,  but  by  order  8  Hataetl,  201,  237.  But  you  will  find  that  it  is 
in  evidence,  that  in  the  Assembly,  at  least,  the  clerk  may  put  a  motion 
without  an  express  order.  Mr.  Meredith,  indeed,  has  discovered  that  in 
1835,  the  question  put  by  Dr.  Ely,  was  put  by  him  as  a  member,  and  not 
as  clerk.  I  do  not  think  bo:  1  understand  just  the  contrary;  and  the 
thing  is  certainly  stated  in  the  plainest  terms.  The  original  question  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Moderator,  was  put  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  who  also 
called  the  house  to  order — this  without  the  express  consent  of  the  body — 
and  Dr.  Beman  was  placed  in  the  chair.  After  he  had  been  there  some 
time,  he  was  discovered  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  office.  A  motion  was 
made,  to  re-consider  the  vote  by  which  he  had  been  appointed :  the  minute 
does  not  show  by  whom  the  question  on  this  motion  was  put — I  suppose 
by  Dr.  Beman — but  it  was  decided  to  re-conaider  the  vote;  and,  after 
some  speaking  on  the  subject,  it  was  ordered  that  the  question  should  be 
put  by  the  Stated  Clerk:  "Whereupon  Dr.  Ely  put  the  question;"  and 
Dr.  Ely  waa  the  Stated  Clerk.  The  question  was  ordered  to  be  put  by 
the  Stated  Clerk.  Waa  it  then  put  by  him  as  an  individual  member,  or 
as  Stated  Clerk?  If  he  put  it  as  an  individual  member,  that  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  order.  It  appears,  then,  that  it  was  put  by  the  clerk; 
and  by  him  must  such  questions  be  put,  on  all  occasions.  In  that  case, 
they  were  very  attentive  to  the  rules  of  order;  for,  when  the  motion  was 
carried  to  re-consider  the  question,  the  chair  was  immediately  r^arded 
as  vacant,  every  thing  as  respects  it,  was  placed  back  in  its  original  situa- 
tion, as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  and  the  question  was  again  put  on  the 
original  motion,  by  the  Stated  Clerk.  Then  Dr.  McDowell  was  elected, 
because  he  was  entitled  to  occupy  the  chair.  But  here  was  a  case  in 
which  the  right  person  was  already  in  the  chair.  The  chair  was  full, 
Dr.  Elliott  had  been  the  Moderator  of,  the  preceding  Assembly,  and  it 
was  clearly  his  duty  to  preside.  In  case  of  his  absence,  the  clerk  should 
have  put  the  question;  or,  if  there  had  been  no  clerk,  a  temporary  officer 
might  have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But,  so  long  as  the  chair 
was  tilled,  and  that  with  the  right  person,  none  but  himself  could  put  a 
question;  unless,  in  a  case  of  peculiar  delicacy,  he  had  retired  from  the 
74- 
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cbtir,  and  reqaested  uwtber  penon  to  occupy  it,  or,  not  learing  the  chair, 
ask^  some  one  to  put  it  for  him. 

I  have  now  gone  through  with  what  I  have  conrndered  my  du^  in  this 
ease,  not  without  iahour  to  myaclf,  in-  ftitigue,  aa  I  fear,  to  your  Honours. 
But  a  Bufficient  apology  may  be  found,  af  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  great 
importance  of  the  queationa  which  it  inToires.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  this  matter,  know  well  that  I  have  not  sought  the  occaaion  of 
appearing  here.  Sickness  prevented  me  from  being  present  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  trial,  and  1  felt  some  reluctance  to  come  in  at  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  case,  not  only  becauae  I  had  not  attended  the  trial,  but 
more  particularly  for  other  reasons.  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  and  have  great  respect  and  much 
kind  feeling  for  them.  I  was  sorry  to  see  them  here  arrayed  ^inrt  each 
other  in  a  civil  court.  I  can  aaaure  them  that  it  has  not  been  without 
pain,  that  I  have  been  obliged,  professionally*  to  turn  my  face  away  from 
the  view  in  which  I  have  always  before  regarded  them;  and  in  which  I 
aball  continue  to  regard  them,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot, 
to  attempt  in  a  profeasional  capacity  to  show  which  party  are  in  the  right 
I  have  now  performed  my  duty,  and  disclosed  the  grounds  on  which  I 
think  the  right  of  the  defendants  stands.  And  if  I  have  consumed  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  may  at  least  feel  satisfied  in  the '  reflection,  that  I  hare 
bad  no  inordinate  desire  to  eonsume  it,  or  needlessly  to  waste  a  single 
moment  On  every  ground,  I  trust  it  has  been  shown  that  the  case  is 
clearly  with  the  dettodanta,  and  that  the  verdict  must  be  set  ande. 

Court  adjourned. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  Anii,  97tli— 10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Randall  said  a  few  words  in  refJy  to  Mr.  Sei^eant: — If  he  should 
attempt  to  reply  to  all  the  new  matter  which  that  gentleman's  aivumeat 
contained,  he  must  reply  to  the  whole.  The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Ser- 
geant in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  had  before  understood 
to  be  entirety  abandoned  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants;  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  it  since  July,  1838.  A  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Delaware  had  been  referred  to,  but  in  the  opinion  of  C.  J. 
Johns,  one  part  of  which  had  been  read,  there  was  a  distinction  taken 
betweenacts  of  the  ecclesiastical  Presbytery,  andof  the  civil  Presbytery  or 
corporation;  and  it  was  held  that  if  an  actof  the  lBtter,excluding  the  plain- 
tiff, had  been  alleged,  a  mandamiu  would  lie;  but  that  the  affidavit  made 
no  such  allegation.  (Here  Mr.  Randall  read  two  or  three  short  extracts 
from  the  omnion. —  Fid.  ante  537,  et  atq.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  such  eases  had  been  settled  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
He  would  allude  to  one  other  point  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  argument  Sup- 
poainz  a  question  to  have  been  put,  in  1835,  by  Dr.  Ely  as  Stated  Clerk, 
that  Old  not  sustain  the  position  taken  by  the  counsel.  The  Stated  Clerk 
is  not  the  clerk  of  the  house:  he  is  the  depositary  of  the  records.  Tlie 
derlu  of  the  house,  are  the  Permanent  and  Temporary  Clerks. 
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Chisp  Justice  Gibson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

To  extricate  the  queetioo  from  the  multifarious  mass  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter in  which  it  is  enclosed,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  the  specific 
character  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  como- 
ration  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  our  cognizance.  This  Assembly 
has  been  called  a  quasi  corporation;  of  which  it  has  not  a  feature.  A 
gtuui  corporation  has  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  an  artificial  person^ 
which  the  Assembly  has  not  It  is  also  established  by  law;  which  the 
Aasembly  is  not  Neither  is  the  Assembly  a  particular  order  or  rank  in 
the  corporation,  though  the  latter  was  created  for  its  convenience;  such, 
for  iiuitance,  as  the  ahare-holders  of  a  bank  or  joint-stock  company,  who 
are  an  integrant  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  segregated  association,  which, 
though  it  is  the  reproductive  organ  of  corporate  succession,  is  not  itself  a 
member  of  the  body;  and  in  rhat  respect  it  is  anomalous.  Having  no 
corporate  quality  in  itself,  it  is  not  a  subject  of  our  corrective  jurisdiction, 
or  of  our  scrutiny,  farther  than  to  ascertain  how  far  its  organic  structure 
may  bear  on  the  question  of  its  personal  identity  or  individuality.  By 
the  charter  of  the  corporation,  of  which  it  is  the  handmaid  and  nurse,  it 
has  »  limited  capacity  to  create  vacancies  in  it,  and  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  form  and  manner  of  choice  in  filling  them.  It  would  be  suffi- 
ctent  for  the  civil  tribunals,  therefore,  Ihat  the  assembled  commissioners 
bad  constituted  an  actual  body;  and  that  it  had  made  its  appointment  in 
its  own  way,  without  regard  to  its  fairness  in  respect  to  its  members:  with 
this  limitation,  however,  that  it  had  the  assent  of  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority, of  which  the  official  act'of  authentication  would  be,  at  least,  prima 
jiacie  evidence.  It  would  be  immaterial  to  the  legality  of  the  choice  that 
the  majority  had  expelled  the  minority,  provided  a  majority  of  the  whole 
body  concurred  in  the  choice.  This  may  be  safely  predicated  of  an  un- 
divided Assembly,  and  it  would  be  an  unerring  test  in  the  case  of  a  divi- 
sion could  a  quorum  not  be  constituted  of  less  than  such  a  majority;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  quonimof  the  General  Assembly  maybe  constituted  of  a 
very  small  minonty,  so  that  two,  or  even  more,  distinct  parts  may  have 
bU  the  external  organs  of  legitimate  existence.  Hence,  where,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  members  have  formed  themselves  into  separate  bodies,  nu- 
merically sufficient  for  corporate  capacity  and  ot^^ic  action,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  either  of  them  was  formed  in  obedience  to 
the  conventional  law  of  the  association,  which,  for  that  purpose  only,  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  rule  of  civil  obligation. 

The  division  which,  for  purpows  of  designation,  it  is  convenieDt  to 
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call  the  Old-school  party,  was  certainty  organized  in  obedience  to  the 
established  order ;  and,  to  legitimate  the  separate  oi^nization  of  its 
rival,  in  contraveation,  aa  it  certainly  was,  of  erery  thing  like  precedent, 
would  require  the  presentation  of  a  very  urgent  emergency.  At  the  stated 
time  and  place  for  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  parties  assembled,  with- 
out any  ostensible  division;  and,  when  the  organization  of  the  whole  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Moderator  of 
the  preceding  session,  who,  for  that  purpose,  tvas  the  constitutional  organ, 
a  provisional  Moderator  was  suddenly  chosen,  by  a  minority  of  those  who 
could  be  entitled  to  vote,  including  the  exscinded  commiuioncra.  The 
question  on  the  motion  to  elect,  was  put,  not  by  the  Chair,  but  by  the 
mover  himself;  after  which,  the  seceding  party  elected  a  permanent  Mo- 
derator, and  immediately  withdrew,  leaving  the  other  party  to  finish  its 
process  of  oi^nization,  by  the  choice  of  its  Moderator  for  the  session. 

In  justification  of  this  apparent  irregularity,  it  is  urged  that  the  consti- 
tutional Moderator  had  refused  an  appeal  to  the  commissioners  in  attend- 
ance, from  his  decision,  which  had  excluded  from  the  roll  the  names  of 
certain  commissioners  who  had  been  unconstitutionally  severed,  as  it  is 
alleged,  from  the  Presbyterian  connexion,  by  a  vote  of  the  preceding  ses- 
sion. It  ia  conceded  by  the  argument,  that  if  the  Synods,  with  the  de- 
pendent Presbyteries  by  which  those  commissioners  were  sent,  had  been 
oonslitutionally  diasolved,  the  motion  was  one  which  the  Moderator  was 
not  bound  to  put,  or  the  commissioners  to  notice;  and  that  whatever  im- 
plication of  assent  to  the  decision  which  ensued,  might  otherwise  be  de- 
duced from  the  silence  of  those  who  refused  to  speak  out,  alxiut  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  in  the  sequel,  there  was  no  room 
for  any  such  implication  in  the  particular  instance.  It  would  follow  also, 
that  there  was  no  pretence  for  the  deposal  of  the  Moderator,  if  indeed 
such  a  thing  could  be  legitimated  by  any  circumstances,  for  refusing  an 
appeal  from  his  exclusion  of  those  who  had  not  colour  of  title,  and  con- 
sequently, that  what  else  might  be  reform,  would  be  revolution.  And 
this  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  ute  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  excision. 

The  sentence  of  excision,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  nothing  else  than 
an  ordinance  of  dissolution.  It  bore  that  the  Synods  in  question,  having 
been  formed  and  attached  to  the  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  under, 
and  in  execution  of,  the  plan  of  union,  "  be,  and  are  hereby  declared 
to  be,  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  id 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  that  they  are  not  in  form  or  in  fact,  an 
integral  portion  of  said  Church."  Now  it  will  not  be  said  that  if  the  dis- 
solved Synods  had  no  other  basis  than  the  plan  of  union,  they  did 
not  necessarily  fall  along  with  it,  and  it  ia  not  pretended  that  the 
Assembly  was  incompetent  to  repeal  the  union  prospectively,  but  it  is 
contended  that  the  repeal  could  not  impair  rights  of  membership  which 
had  grown  up  under  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  plan 
of  union  was  unconstitutional  and  void  from  the  beginning,  because  it  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  sanction;  and  that  no  right  of 
membership  could  spring  from  it.  But  viewed,  not  as  a  constitutional 
regulation  which  implies  permanency  of  duration,  but  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  it  acquired  the  force  of  a  law  without  the  ratifioation  of  (hose 
bodies.     It  was  evidently  not  intended  lo  be  permanent,  and  itamse- 
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quently  vna  constitutionally  enacted  and  constitutionally  repealed  by  an 
ordinary  act  of  legialation ;  and  those  Synods  which  had  their  root  in  it, 
could  not  be  expected  to  survive  it.  There  never  was  a  design  to  attempt 
an  amalgamation  of  ecclesiastical  principles  which  are  as  immiscible  as 
water  and  oil;  much  less  to  effect  a  commixture  of  them  only  at  parti- 
cular  geographical  points.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  compromised  a 
principle  at  the  very  root  of  Presby  teria)  government,  which  requires  that 
the  officers  of  the  Church  be  set  apart  by  special  ordination  for  the  work. 
Now  the  character  of  the  plan  is  palpable,  not  only  in  its  title  and  provi- 
sions, but  in  the  minute  of  its  introduction  into  the  Assembly.  We  find 
In  the  proceedings  of  ISOl,  page  256,  that  a  committee  wbs  raised  "to 
consider  and  digest  a  plan  of  government  for  the  churches  in  the  new 
settlements  agreeably  to  the  proposal  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut;" and  that  the  plan  adopted  in  conformity  to  its  report,  is  called 
"  a  Plan  of  Union  for  the  new  settlements."  The  avowed  object  of  it 
was  to  prevent  alienation — in  other  words,  the  affiliation  of  Presbyterians 
in  other  churches,  by  suffering  those  who  were  yet  too  few  and  too  poor 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister,  temporarily  to  call  to  their  assistance 
the  members  of  a  sect  who  differed  from  them  in  principles,  not  of  faith, 
but  of  ecclesisstical  government  To  that  end,  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  suffered  to  preach  to  Congre^tional  churches,  while  Presbyterian 
churches  were  sufiered  to  settle  Congregational  ministers;  and  mixed 
congregations  were  allowed  to  settle  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Congregational 
minister  at  their  election,  but  under  a  plan  of  government  and  discipline 
adapted  to  the  circumstances.  Surely  this  was  not  intended  to  outlast  the 
inability  of  the  respective  sects  to  provide  separately  for  themselves,  or 
to  perpetuate  the  innovations  on  Presbyterial  government  which  it  was 
calculated  to  produce.  It  was  obviously  a  missionary  arrangement  from 
the  first;  and  those  who  built  up  Presbyteries  and  Synods  on  the  basis  of 
it,  had  no  reason  1o  expect  that  their  structures  would  survive  it,  or  that 
Congregationalists  might,  by  force  of  it,  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  despite  of  Presbyterial  discipline.  They  embraced  it  with 
all  its  defeasible  properties  plainly  put  before  them;  and  the  power  which 
constituted  it,  might  fairly  repeal  it,  and  dissolve  the  bodies  that  had 
grown  out  of  it,  whenever  the  good  of  the  Church  should  seem  to 
require  it. 

Could  the  Synods  hovrever  be  dissolved  by  a  legislative  act?  I  know 
not  how  they  could  have  been  legitimately  dissolyed  by  any  other.  The 
Assembly  is  a  homogeneous  body,  uniting  in  itself,  without  separation  of 
parts,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions  of  the  government; 
and  its  acts  are  referable  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  according  to 
the  capacity  in  which  it  sat  when  they  were  performed.  Now  had  the 
exscinded  Synods  been  cut  off  by  a  judicial  sentence  without  hearing  or 
notice,  the  act  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
natural  justice,  and  consequently  void.  But  though  it  was  at  first  resolved 
to  proceed  judicially,  the  measure  was  abandoned;  probably  because  it 
came  to  be  perceived  that  the  Synods  had  committed  no  offence. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  of  union  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  disor- 
der had  come  in  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly  itself.  The  first 
article  directed  misnonariea  (the  word  is  significant,)  to  tfio  new  settle- 
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ments  to  promote  a  good  underetanding  betwixt  the  kindred  sects.  The 
second  tod  third  permitted  a  Presbyterian  congregation  to  settle  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  or  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  be  aettJed  by  a  Congre- 
gational  church;  but  these  provided  for  iM  recognition  of  the  people  in 
charge  as  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  body — at  least  they  gare  them  do 
representation  in  its  government.  But  the  fourth  allowed  a  mixed  con- 
gregation'to  settle  a  minister  of -either  denomination;  and  it  committed 
the  government  of  it  to  a  standing  committee,  but  with  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  body  of  male  communicants  if  the  appellant  were  a  Congre- 
gationaliat,  or  to  the  Pre^ytery  if  he  were  a  Presbyterian.  Now  it 
is  evident  the  Assembly  desifiAd  that  every  such  congi^gstion  should 
belong  to  a  Pr«A>ytery  as  an  integrant  part  of  it,  for  if  its  minister  were 
a  Congregftionalist,  it  no  way  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  would  he  impos9ible>to  refer  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  any  Presbytery 
in  particular.  This  alone  would  show  that  it  was  designed  to  place  such 
a  congregation  in  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  the  Presbytery  of  the  dis- 
trict; but  this  is  not  all.  It  was  expressly  provided  in  conclusion,  that 
if  the  "  said  standing  committee  of  any  church,  shall  depute  one  of  them- 
selves to  attend  the  Presbytery,  he  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act 
in  the  Presbytery  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  For 
what  purpose  if  the  congregation  were  not  in  Presbyterial  fellowahip? 

It  is  said  that  this  Jus  repretentationis  was  predicated  of  the  appeal 
precedently  mentioned;  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  was  to  be  restrained 
to  the  trial  of  it.  The  words,  however,  were  predicated  without  restric- 
tion; and  an  implied  limitation  of  their  meaning,  would  impute  to  the 
Assembly  the  injustice  of  allowing  a  party  to  sit  in  his  own  cause)  by 
introducing  into  the  composition  of  the  appellate  court,  a  part  of  the 
subordinate  one.  That  such  an  implication  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  temper  displayed  by  the  Assembly  on  other  occasions,  is  proved  by 
the  order  whidi  it  took  as  early  as  1791,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  whose  members  it  prevented 
from  voting  on  the  question,  (Assembly's  Digest,  p.  332,]  as  well  as  by 
its  general  provision,  that  "  members  of  a  judicatory  may  not  vote  in  the 
superior  judicatory  on  a  question  of  approving  or  disapproving  their 
records."  (Id  page  333.) 

The  principle  has  since  become  a  rule  of  the  Constitutioo,  as  appears  by 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  Chap.  VII.  Sect  3,  paragraph  IS.  As  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  anomalous  congregations  therefore  could  not  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  own  controversies,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  represented  generally,  else  they  would  not  be  represented 
at  all,  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  by  those  who  might  not  be  Presby- 
terians; and  that  to  effect  it,  the  principle  of  Presbyterial  ordination  was 
to  be  relaxed,  as  regards  both  the  ministry  and  eldership:  and  it  ia  equally 
clear  that  had  the  Synods  been  cited  to  answer  for  the  consequent  relaxa- 
tion as  an  offence,  they  might  have  triumphantly  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly  with  the  Plan  of  Union  in  their  hand.  That  body,  howerw, 
resorted  to  the  wily  constitutional  remedy  in  its  power:  it  fell  back,  so 
to  speak,  on  its  legislative  jurisdiction,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  the 
Synods  were  competently  represented  and  heard  by  their  commissioners. 

Now  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  measure  arises  from  the  contempli^ 
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tldn  of  it  as  A  judicial  sentence  pronounced  against  parties  who  were 
neither  cited  nor  heard;  which  it  evidently  was  not.  Even  as  a  legisla- 
tive act,  it  may  have  been  a  hard  one,  though  certainly  constitutional,  and 
strictly  just.  It  was  impossSile  to  eradicate  the  disorder  by  any  thing 
less  than  a  dissolution  of  those  bodies  with  whose  existence  its  roots  were 
BO  intertwined  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  leaving  their  elements  to  form 
new  and  less  heterogeneous  combinations.  Though  deprived  of  Presby- 
terial  organization,  the  Presbyterian  parts  were  not  excluded  from  the 
Church,  provision  being  made  for  them,  by  allowing  them  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  nearest  Presbytery. 

It  is  said,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
exscinded  Synods  had  actually  been  constituted  on  the  "  Vlan  of  Union,'' 
in  order  to  have  given  the  Assembly  even  legislative  jurisdiction.  Tllie 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Squier,  however,  shows  that  in  some  of  the 
three  which  were  within  the  state  of  New  York,  congregations  were  some-  . 
times  constituted  without  elders;  and  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
when  charged  with  delinquency  on  that  head,  instead  of  denying  the  facl^ 
promptly  pointed  to  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  for  its  justification.  But,  what 
matters  it,  whether  the  fact  were  actually  what  the  Assembly  supposed  it 
to  be?  If  that  body  proceeded  in  good  faith,  the  validity  of  its  enactment 
cannot  depend  on  the  justness  of  its  conclusion.  We  have,  as  already 
remarked,  no  authority  to  adjudge  its  judgments  on  their  merits;  and  this 
principle  was  asserted  with  conclusive  force,  by  the  presiding  judge  who 
tried  the  cause.  Upon  an  objection  made  to  an  inquiry  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  Medina,  it  was  ruled,  that  "with  the  reasons  for 
the  proceedings  of  1837,  (the  act  of  excision,)  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
are  to  determine  only  what  was  done:  the  reasons  of  those  who  did  it  are 
immaterial.  If  the  acts  complained  of,  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assembly,  their  decision  must  be  final,  though  they  decided  wrong." 
This  was  predicated  of  judicial  jurisdiction,  but  the  principle  is  necessa- 
rily as  applicable  to  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  legislation.  I  cite  the 
passage,  however,  to  show  that  after  a  successful  resistance  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  evidence  of  the  fact,  it  lies  not  with  the  relators  to  allege  the 
want  ot  it. 

If,  then,  the  Synods  in  question  were  constitutionally  dissolved,  the 
Presbyteries  of  which  they  had  been  composed,  were,  at  least  for  purposes 
of  representation,  dissolved  along  with  them;  for  no  Presbytery  can  be  in 
connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  sub- 
ordinate to  a  Synod  also  in  connexion  with  it,  because  an  appeal  from  its 
judgment,  can  reach  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort,  only  through  that 
channel.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  Presbyteries  are  the  electors:  a  Synod 
is  a  part  of  the  machinery  which  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  every 
branch  of  the  Church.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  commissioners  from 
the  exscinded  Synods,  were  not  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and 
that  their  names  were  properly  excluded  from  the  roll. 

The  inquiry  might  be  rested  here;  for  if  there  were  no  colour  of  right 
in  them,  there  was  no  colour  of  right  in  the  adversary  proceeding  which 
were  founded  on  their  exclusion.  But,  even  if  their  title  were  aear,  the 
refusal  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator,  would  be  no 
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ground  for  the  degndatton  of  the  officer,  at  the  call  of  a  minorit;;  nor 
could  it  impose  on  the  majority  an  obligation  to  rote  on  a  question  put 
unofficially,  and  out  of  theusual  course.  To  all  questions  put  by  the  estab- 
lished organ,  it  ia  the  duty  of  every  member  to  responj,  or  be  counted 
with  the  greater  numE)er,  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  aaseoted  before 
hand  to  the  result  of  the  proceps,  pre-established  to  ascertain  the  general 
will ;  but  the  rule  of  implied  assent,  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  a  measure, 
which,  when  justifiable  even  by  extreme  necessity,  is  esaenliatly  revolu- 
tionary, and  based  ou  no  pre-established  process  of  ascertainment  what- 
ever. 

To  apply  it  to  an  extreme  case  of  inorganic  action,  as  was  done  here, 
might  work  the  degradation  of  any  presiding  officer  in  our  legislative 
halls,  by  the  motion  and  actual  vote  of  a  single  member,  sustained  by  the 
constructive  votes  of  all  the  rest;  and  though  such  an  enterprise  may 
never  be  attempted,  it  shows  the  danger  of  resorting  to  a  conventional 
rule,  when  the  body  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and  its 
rules  and  conventions  to  be  superseded,  by  the  very  motion.  For  Ibis 
reason,  the  choice  of  a  Moderator  lx>  supplant  the  officer  in  the  chair,  even 
if  he  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners,  would  seem 
to  have  been  unconstitutional. 

But  he  was  not  removable  by  them,  because  he  had  not  derived  his 
office  from  them;  nor  was  he  answerable  to  them  for  the  use  of  his  power. 
He  was  not  their  Moderator.  He  was  the  mechanical  instrument  of  their 
organization;  and  till  that  was  accomplished,  they  were  subject  to  his 
nik — not  he  to  theirs.  They  were  chosen  by  the  authority  of  his  man- 
date, and  with  the  power  of  self-organization,  only  in  the  event  of  his  ab- 
sence at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Coporally  present  but  refusing  to 
perform  his  function,  he  might  be  deemed  constructively  sbsent,  for  con- 
stitutional purposes,  insomuch  that  the  commissioners  might  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a  substitute  without  him;  but  not  if  he  had  entered  on  the 
performance  of  the  task;  and  the  reason  is  tliat  the  decision  of  such  ques- 
tions as  were  prematurely  pressed  here,  is  proper  for  the  decision  of  the 
body  when  prepared  for  organic  action,  which  it  cannot  be  before  it  is 
fully  constituted  and  under  the  presidency  of  its  own  Moderator;  the 
Moderator  of  the  preceding  session  he'w^/unelus  ojfficio.  There  can  be 
HO  occasion  for  its  action  sooner;  for  though  the  commissioners  are  ne- 
cessarily called  upon  to  vote  for  their  Moderator,  their  action  is  not  or- 
ganic, but  individual.  Dr.  Mason's  motion  and  appeal,  though  the  clerks 
had  reported  the  roll,  were  premature;  for  though  it  is  declared  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Form  of  Government,  that  no  commissioner  shall 
deliberate  or  vote  before  his  name  shall  have  been  enrolled,  it  follows  not 
that  the  capacity,  consummated  by  enrollment,  was  expected  to  be  exer- 
cised during  any  part  of  the  process  of  organization,  but  the  choice  of  a 
Moderator;  and  moreover,  the  provision  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
case  of  a  commissioner  appearing  for  the  first  time,  when  the  house  was 
constituted. 

Many  instances  may  doubtless  be  found  among  the  minutes,  of  motions 
entertained  previously,  for  our  public  bodies,  whether  legislative  or  judi-- 
cial,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  golden  prec^t — 
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*<  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order."  But  these  are  merely 
inattnces  of  irregularity  which  have  passed  sub  silentio,  and  which  can- 
not change  a  rule  of  poaitire  enactment.  It  seems,  then,  that  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Moderator  did  not  lie;  and  that  he  incurred  no 
penalty  by  the  disallowance  of  it  The  title  of  the  exscinded  commis- 
sioners could  be  determined  only  by  the  action  of  the  house,  which  could 
not  be  had  before  its  organization  were  complete;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  was  bound,  as  the  esecuti?e  instrument  of  the  preceding  assembly,  to 
put  its  ordinance  into  execution:  for  to  the  actual  assembly,  and  not  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  preceding  one,  it  belonged  to  repeal  it. 

It  would  be  decisive,  however,  that  the  motion,  aa  it  was  proposed,  pur- 
ported not  to  be  in  fact  a  question  of  degradation  for  the  disallowance  of 
an  appeal,  but  one  of  new  and  independent  organization.  It  was  ostensi- 
bly, aa  well  as  actually,  a  measure  of  transcendental  power,  whose  purpose 
was  to  treat  the  ordinance  of  the  preceding  assembly  aa  a  nullity,  and  its 
Moderator  as  a  nonentity.  It  had  been  prepared  for  the  erent  avowedly 
before  the  meeting.  The  witnesses  concur  that  it  was  propounded  as  a 
measure  of  original  organization  transcending  the  customary  order;  and 
not  as  a  recourse  to  the  ultimo  ratio  for  a  specific  violation  of  it.  The 
nwind  of  the  motion,  as  it  was  opened  by  the  mover,  was  not  the  disal- 
lowaoce  of  an  appeal,  which  alone  could  afford  a  pretext  of  forfeiture,  but 
the  fact  of  excluaion.  To  aSect  silent  members  with  an  implication  of 
assent,  however,  the  ground  of  the  motion  and  natureofthe  question  must 
be  so  explicitly  put  before  them  as  to  prevent  misconception  or  mistake; 
and  the  remarks  that  heralded  the  question  in  this  instance,  pointed  at, 
not  a  removal  of  the  presiding  incumbent,  but  a  separate  organization  to 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  practicable  interruption  of  the  business  in 
hand;  and  if  they  indicated  any  thing  else,  they  were  deceptive.  The 
measure  was  proposed  not  as  that  of  the  body,  but  as  the  measure  of  a 
party;  and  the  cause  assigned  for  not  having  proposed  it  elsewhere,  was 
Uiat  individuals  of  the  party  had  been  instructed  oy  counsd  that  the  pur- 
pose of  it  could  not  be  legally  accomplished  in  any  other  place.  No  wit- 
ness speaks  of  a  motion  to  degrade;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  procesa  by 
which  the  choice  of  a  substitute,  not  a  successor,  was  affected,  left  no 
space  for  reflection  or  debate.  Now,  before  the  passive  commissioners 
could  be  affected  by  acquiescence  implied  from  their  silence,  it  ought  to 
have  appeared  tliat  they  were  apprized  of  what  was  going  on;  but  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  even  an  attentive  ear  witness  was  unable  to  understand  what 
was  done.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  unprecedented  haste,  insomuch 
that  it  is  still  matter  of  doubt  ^ow  the  questions  were  puL  Now,  though 
these  facts  were  fairly  put  to  the  jury,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the 
Terdict  is,  in  this  respect,  manifestly  against  the  current  of  the  evidence. 

Other  corroborative  views  have  been  suggested;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
compress  a  decision  of  the  leading  points  in  this  case  into  the  old  fashioned 
limits  of  a  judicial  opinion.  The  preceding  observations,  however,  are 
deemed  enou^  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  we  hold  that  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Aaaembiy  of  1837;  and  that  the  defendanto  are  not  guilty 
of  the  usurpation  with  which  they  are  charged. 
Rule  for  a  new  trial  made  absolute. 
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Judge  Rogkbs. — After  the  patient  and  impartial  investigation,  by  me, 
of  this  cause,  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  ia  bank,  I  have  nothing  at  this  time  to 
add,  except  that  my  opinion  remains  imchmged  on  all  the  points  ruled  at 
the  trial.  This  explanation  is  deemed  requisite,  in  justice  to  myself,  and 
because  it  has  become  necessary  [in  a  case,  in  some  respects,  without  pre- 
cedent, and  presenting  some  extraordinary  features)  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension, and  misrepresentation. 
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